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GENERAL  ( ONSIDEIUTION  OF  FRArTURES. 


By  WILLIAM  LAWRENCE  ESTES,  A.M.,  M.D. 

A  FRACTURE  of  any  bone  of  a  living  human  being  is  not  simply  **  a 
solution  of  the  continuity  of  the  bone/'  but  an  injury  which,  in  the 
large  majority  of  instances,  is  a  complex  traumatic  condition,  con- 
sisting of  the  break  in  the  bone  and  injury  to  the  soft  tissues  of  the  part 
involved  of  greater  or  lesser  severity.  In  some  cases  the  injury  to  the 
soft  tissues  is  of  great  importance,  and  in  no  instance,  except  perhaps 
in  the  rare  cases  of  so-called  "green-stick  fracture,"  may  they  be 
neglected  or  forgotten  in  treating  the  case. 

Causes  of  Fracture.— While  it  is  generally  true  that  a  fracture  is  caused 
by  some  sort  of  violence,  it  is  well  known  that  much  less  force  is 
required  to  produce  a  fracture  in  some  individuals  than  in  others.  We 
must  therefore  recognize  two  general  causes  of  fracture:  (1)  Pre- 
disposing; (2)  determining. 

PredisiKmng  Causes  of  Fracture,  —  !.  Old  age  certainly  predisposes 
to  certain  classes  of  fractures,  notably  to  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the 
femur. 

2.  Some  persons  undoubtedly  have  bones  which  withstand  strains 
less  sturdily  than  do  normal  bones.  This  brittleness  of  bone,  or 
"fragilitas  ossium,''  may  occur  in  all  the  age  periods. 

3.  Disease  conditions  may  impair  the  resistance  of  one  bone  only 
or  the  osseous  system  generally :  (a)  Malignant  diseases,  osteomyelitis, 
etc.;  (6)  rickets  in  childhood  and  in  adults,  osteomalacia;  (c)  rheuma- 
toid arthritis,  etc.    All  these  serve  as  predisposing  causes  of  fractures. 

Determining  or  Ivunediaie  Caxise  of  Fracture,— Force  is  always  the 
immediate  cause  of  a  fracture.  In  civil  life  indirect  violence  is  by  far 
the  most  common  cause. 

The  immediate  cause  of  fractures  is  usually  stated  as  (a)  direct  and 
(6)  indirect  violence.  In  civil  life  fracture  by  direct  violence  is  com- 
paratively rare.  Of  739  cases  analyzed  120  were  from  direct  violenc*e 
and  619  resulted  from  indirect  violence. 

I  have  analyzed  the  conditions  and  histories  of  a  large  number  of 
fractures  of  indirect  violent^e,  and  I  feel  sure,  in  nearly  every  instance, 
the  fracture  of  the  bone,  if  it  were  a  long  bone,  was  prcKluced  by  inco- 
ordinate leverage. 

When  a  human  being  uses  his  extremities  voluntarily  for  motion  and 
locomotion  he  accomplishes  these  acts  by  coordinate  leverage,  the 
motion  to  the  levers  (the  bones)  being  applied  by  the  cuiirdinate  use 
VOL,  IV— 2  ( 17 ) 
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of  the  proper  muscles.  If  taken  unawares  the  position  of  the  extremity 
or  the  position  of  the  trunk  may  be  such  that  even  slight  momentum 
results  in  violent  incoordinate  leverage,  and  a  fracture  may  result. 

As  regards  the  number  of  fractures  in  the  several  age  periods  the 
British  and  American  statistics  differ  somewhat.    They  are  as  follows: 

American  number  of  cases  studied,  344  British  number  of  caacs  studied,  716 

Under  10  years 90  Under  10  years 394 

10  to  20      " 65  10  to  20      " 155 

20  to  50      " 122  20  to  50       * 77 

60  to  70      " 55  50  to  70      " 90 

70  to  90      "        .....       12  70  to  90      '• 0 

• 

Total 344  Total 716 

Diagnosis.— Distortion,  "false  mobility/'  great  pain  and  local  ten- 
derness, ecchymosis,  swelling  and  crepitus,  if  all  are  present  in  any 
case  one  may  easily  conclude  a  fracture  has  occurred.  Sometimes 
distortion  is  difficult  to  appreciate;  no  crepitus  is  felt  and  there  is 
fixity  of  the  extremity;  only  great  pain  and  l(x*al  tenderness  are  present; 
perhaps  considerable  swelling  and  some  ecchymosis.  Such  cases  may 
be  extremely  difficult  to  determine,  especially  if  the  lesion  be  near  a 
joint. 

Careful  ocular  examination  and  comparison  with  the  uninjured  limb, 
if  the  uninjured  one  is  a  normal  member,  careful  measurements  and  the 
gentlest  possible  manipulation,  continued  for  only  a  very  short  time, 
may  be  employed.  If  this  does  not  suffice  to  establish  the  diagnosis, 
fixation  in  the  position  assumed  by  the  limb  should  be  made  as  soon 
as  practicable. 

Prolonged  manipulation  and  careless  handling  or  forceful  attempts 
to  elicit  crepitus  should  always  be  avoided.  The  dreadful  pain  from 
these  methods  of  diagnosing  causes  spasm  of  the  muscles,  and  on 
account  of  the  incongruous  positions  which  follow  may  make  the 
determination  doubly  difficult. 

In  obscure  cases  difficult  to  diagnose,  if  manipulation  is  necessary 
to  establish  the  diagnosis  it  should  be  postponed  until  the  physician 
is  prepared  and  ready  to  make  his  permanent  dressing;  then  a  general 
anesthetic  should  be  given  if  the  patient's  general  condition  will  admit 
of  it,  and  setting  should  immediately  follow  the  manipulation;  or, 
l)etter  still,  the  manipulations  should  accomplish  the  setting  and  the 
I)ermanent  splint  or  dressing  \ye  applied  at  once.  Much  l)etter,  how- 
ever, is  it  to  reach  the  correct  diagnosis  by  a  skiagram  or  by  fluoro- 
scopic examination.  I  very  much  doubt  that  a  physician  who  cannot 
give  his  patient  the  benefit  of  a  well-taken  skiagram,  or  hunself  be 
able  to  make  a  fluoroscopic  examination,  should  in  these  modem  days 
attempt  to  treat  major  fracture  cases. 

The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  find  out  the  condition  of  the  individual  as 
regards  his  strength,  condition  of  shock,  manifestations  and  result 
of  his  pain,  etc.  The  general  requirements  should  first  be  done  and 
then  the  special  ones  be  attended  to. 
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Shock  in  many  cases  is  marked  and  requires  care  and  discrimination 
in  manapn^  it.  The  early  shock,  that  which  conies  on  immediately 
after  the  injury,  is  a  psychical  one  or  due  to  ''noci-assoeiations/*  This 
is  l)est  treated  by  morphin  given  in  fnll  doses.  Persistent  or  late  shock 
means  hemorrhage  as  a  rule.  This  may  require  exploration  by  incision^ 
packing  of  the  lacerated  cavity  or  ligation  of  bleeding  vessels. 

Pain  and  muscular  spasm  are  the  special  e\er-present  and  over- 
powering inunecliate  sequels  of  fractures.  Tlie  pain  is  so  severe  and 
trying  in  many  cases  that  it  rapidly  exliaustii  the  patient.  The  position 
of  the  fragments  sometimes  aggravates  the  pain.  One  should  try 
rajjidiy  and  gently  to  ascertain  in  a  genera!  way  whether  the  fragments 
are  pressing  against  the  skin  or  the  nerves  and  place  the  limb  in  such 
a  position  that  this  pressure  shall  be  reliever!.  Then  give  a  full  dose 
of  morjjhin  and  immobilize  and  fix  the  extremity,  unless  one  is  pre- 
pareil  at  once  to  reduce  and  splint  the  fracture.  In  this  latter  case  a 
general  anesthetic  should  lie  given  and  all  manipulations  be  done 
while  under  anesthesia. 

Prolonged  attempts  at  reduction,  or  mauijailations  for  the  establish- 
ment 4>f  the  accurate  relative  positii^ns  of  the  fragments,  when  the 
examint-r  is  not  prei>ared  immediately  to  [uit  on  his  pennaneut  or 
final  dressing  are  reprehensible,  because  they  are  unnecessary  and 
brutal. 

When  the  patient  must  be  transported  the  limb  should  be  fixed  in 
the  position  in  whicli  it  is  found  unless  the  fragments  are  evidently 
pressing  ou  the  skin  or  on  some  nerve  tnmk.  In  the  latter  case  suffi- 
cient variatitai  of  the  position  must  be  made  to  relieve  this  pressure, 
then  the  liudi  should  l>e  fixe*L  Exjierienc*"  of  surgeons  in  the  late  war 
showed  that  traction  and  fixation  should  Ik?  employed,  1  homas 
splints  pro  veil  of  innneose  value  for  this  purpose. 

General  Management  of  Fractures.  It  should  always  be  Iwrne  in 
mind  that  textdiuuk  statements  are  at  best  average  statements;  as  a 
rule,  they  try  to  note  what  the  ordinary  displacements,  signs  and 
indications  of  a  particular  fracture  should  be,  Tsnally  these  state- 
ments are  based  on  anatomic^al  and  mechanical  considerations  entirely. 
The  physiological  and  pathological  forces  are  not  usually'  recognized  or 
regarded.  For  instants,  fractiires  of  the  upper  third  of  the  shaft  of 
the  tVmur  are  stateil  to  !>e  followec!  by  upward  and  outward  displace- 
ments of  the  |>roximal  fragment  and  upward  and  inward  displacements 
of  the  distal  fragment,  according  to  the  books,  and  anatomically  it 
sfjoult!  Ik?  so.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  some  cases  almost  the  reverse 
^condition  prevails. 

Displacements  and  distortion  in  every  case  will  dei>end  upon  the 

ttent  and  severit\'  of  the  injury  to  the  contiguous  soft  tissues.     A 

linuscle  which  ordinarily  should  produce  a  certain  special  deviation  of 

|the  fragments  may  be  almost  or  completely  paralyzed  by  the  severity 

of  the  injury,  and  another  nniscJe  which  ordinarily  cannot  successfully 

oppose  it  may  lie  stimulaterl  to  tetanic  spasm,  and  by  its  superviolence 

prmlnce  an  entirely  different  or  .widely  varying  distortion  and  dis- 
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placement  fnnn  what  the  text-books  and  onlinary  exj)erience  have 
taught  us  to  expect. 

Again,  most  of  the  innervating  nerves  may  l)e  severed,  or  the  main 
nerve  trunk  be  almost  crushed  by  the  leverage  and  weight  of  a  fractured 
bone.  Paresis  of  the  muscles  may  follow;  gravity  and  leverage  alone 
will  then  determine  the  displacement.  (\)ngt»nital  or  acquired  pre- 
vious distortions  also  influence  displacements.  Therefore  a  safe  postu- 
late for  handling  and  treating  any  case  of  fracture  is  never  to  take 
anything  for  granted;  detennine  each  individual  case  a(*curately  and 
carefully  and  treat  it  according  to  its  individual  re(juirt»ments. 

Some  years  ago  I  was  called  in  consultation  and  askcnl  to  reduce  a 
fracture  of  the  lower  third  of  the  femur  in  the  case  of  an  old  man. 
The  physician  in  charge  told  me  he  had  trie<l  repeatedly,  always  unsuc- 
cessfully, to  reduce  the  fracture.  It  was  a  fracture  almost  transverse 
and  the  old  gentlemen  was  rather  thin,  I  thought  by  etherizing  him  I 
should  certainly  be  able  to  redu(*e  and  retain  the  fracturt*  in  place. 
I  was  astonished  and  greatly  chagrined  to  find  that  my  assistant  and  I 
by  any  of  the  ordinary  means  and  methods  could  not  rt^luce  the 
fracture.  Finally  it  cK'curred  to  me  to  examine  the  uninjurc»d  lower 
extremity,  I  found  the  most  exaggerattni  cast*  of  bow-legs  I  had 
ever  seen.  This  gave  me  the  necessary  indication.  Hy  changing  the 
direction  of  the  traction  and  using  a  fulcrum  just  above  the  knee-joint 
the  adjustment  was  quickly  and  easily  done. 

The  study  of  a  large  numlxT  of  reports  from  some  of  the  l^est  and 
most  experienced  surgeons  shows  there  are  five  j)oints  of  great  imjx)r- 
tance  to  be  considered  in  establishing  the  projKT  trt»atment  for  every 
case  of  fracture  of  a  l>one  of  the  human  Ixxly: 

1.  The  particular  individuality  and  surroundings  of  each  case. 

2.  The  age  pericxi  of  the  patient. 

3.  The  time  after  the  injury  the  pennanent  dressing  or  the  resti- 
tution of  the  fragments  is  accomplished. 

4.  Proper  alignment  of  the  limb  and  gocnl  anatoniical  reduction  of  the 
fracture. 

5.  The  method  of  fixation  and  the  proper  aj)paratus,  splints  or 
dressing  necessary  to  maintain  the  fragments  in  proiM.T  position 
without  serious  injury  to  the  soft  i)arts  and  with  the  least  discomfort 
to  the  patient. 

1.  The  individuality,  etc.,  of  the  patient.  This  point  is  so  obvious 
it  is  not  necessary  to  do  more  than  to  recall  it  to  general  attention. 

2.  The  age  i^eritxl :  A  study  of  1745  cases  of  end-results  of  fractures 
of  the  long  bones  indicates  that  the  age  period  one  to  fifteen  years 
shows  an  inherent  tendency  to  recover  from  fractures  with  good 
functional  results.  The  avsymmetry  pnKluced  by  angulation  is  soon 
overcome  by  adjustment  of  the  other  mcmlKTs  of  the  skeleton.  Over- 
lapping of  fragments  with  resulting  local  bulg(»  rounds  oil',  and  in 
process  of  time  disappears,  unless  the  fragments  have  Ikhju  allovve<l  to 
unite  in  an  unpardonably  bad  position  and  the  alignment  is  bad. 

As  the  age  periods  advance  it  becomes  more  and  more  necessary  to 
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obtain  good  anatomical  adjustment  of  the  fragments  in  order  to  assure 
good  functional  results. 

Senile  cases  demand  attention  to  their  general  condition  at  once. 
They  are  usually  in  shock  on  account  of  the  great  pain  produced  and 
will  require  full  doses  of  morphin  the  first  twenty-four  hours.  While 
it  is  true  that  some  old  people  do  not  stand  confinement  in  bed  well, 
it  is  not  true  of  all  cases  by  any  means.  One  must  early  judge  this 
feature  and  be  guided  in  his  treatment  by  this  determination.  As  a 
rule  a  dressing  and  apparatus  should  be  employed  which  will  enable 
the  patient  to  move  about  a  little  in  bed  and  to  change  position  from 
time  to  time.  It  is  rigid  fixation  in  one  position  in  bed  and  pain  which 
prove  so  exhausting  to  old  people.  Strong  traction  and  the  necessity 
of  remaining  fixed  on  the  back  are  very  irksome  and  are  liable  to  be 
painful;  hence  the  ordinary  traction  devices  should  not  be  used  for  any 
length  of  time  in  cases  of  old  people. 

3.  The  sooner  the  adjustment  or  setting  is  done  aft^r  the  injury  the 
better  and  quicker  the  recovery. 

Reparative  processes  begin  early,  much  earlier  than  surgeons  have 
hitherto  seemed  to  think.  If  setting  the  fracture  is  delayed  what 
already  has  been  done  by  natural  processes  will  be  destroyed  and  the 
second  attempt  to  do  the  osteocementation  will  not  be  as  quick  nor  as 
energetic. 

4.  Anatomical  or  accurate  adjustment  of  the  fragments,  other  things 
being  equal,  always  results  in  shorter  disability  and  better  function. 
This,  however,  is  not  always  true  when  the  open  method  is  employed 
to  secure  accurate  adjustment.  Many  cases  of  plating,  with  anatomical 
adjustments,  take  longer  periods  for  recovery  than  do  less  accurately 
replaced  fragments  treated  by  the  closed  method.  Except  in  children, 
however,  the  function  is  better  in  the  accurately  adjusted  cases. 

5.  The  method  of  fixation  and  the  dressing  of  fractures,  while  most 
important,  is  today  perhai)s  more  varied  and  diverse  than  ever  they 
were.  From  the  great  mass  of  material  and  methods  it  is  impossible 
to  cull  any  special  one  to  recommend.  None  of  them  are  applicable 
to  every  case,  even  to  the  fracture  for  which  it  was  originally  advised. 

A  surgeon  of  a  mechanical  turn  of  mind  and  training,  if  he  has  the 
necessary  anatomical  knowledge,  usually  can  adopt  a  proper  dressing 
and  fixation  for  his  cases  of  fracture,  and  he  will  be  able  to  vary  them  as 
the  individual  case  requires. 

There  are  certain  general  principles,  however,  which  should  be  kept 
in  mind  by  every  surgeon  and  should  be  sedulously  practised  by  the 
average  practitioner. 

(a)  If  the  surgeon  be  a  practitioner  not  accustomed  to  treating 
fractures  he  should  always  consult  an  experienced  man  before  doing 
anything. 

(b)  Never  attempt  to  set  a  fracture  unless  there  are  at  hand  splints 
or  apparatus  to  retain  the  fragments  in  place.  It  is  unnecessary'  and  it 
is  brutal  to  subject  a  patient  to  the  suffering  produced  by  the  necessary 
manij)ulations  for  temporary  adjustments.    The  extremity  should  be 
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fixed  so  that  the  ends  of  the  fragments  will  do  no  further  injury  or 
occasion  any  unnecessary  pain,  and  nothing  <»lse  Ik*  <lone  until  the 
permanent  dressing  may  l)e  applied. 

(c)  If  the  patient's  condition  will  permit,  a  general  anesthetic  should 
always  be  used  in  setting  a  fracture. 

(rf)  Always  try  to  obtain  good  alignment  even  though  anatomical 
restitution  is  not  practicable. 

Proper  apparatus  after  reduction,  as  was  said  l)efore,  must  be 
adapted  to  each  individual  case.  In  my  own  clinic  I  find  that  plaster- 
of-Paris  molded  splints  put  on  during  general  anesthesia,  just  as  soon 
after  the  injury  as  possible,  is  the  method  of  dressing  usually  employed. 

The  position  of  the  limb  as  regards  flexion,  extension,  abduction 
and  adduction  is  maintained  according  to  the  indication  of  the  case. 
When  steady  traction  is  necessary  for  reducing  the  fracture  and  main- 
taining it  during  the  application  of  the  si)lints  a  I>emon  extension 
apparatus  has  been  foimd  exceedingly  useful  and  efficient.  A  Hawley 
table  is  equally  good.  Bardenheuer  extension  and  counter-extensions 
at  various  angles  and  in  several  directions  are  very  irksome  and  trying 
for  the  patient,  and  they  are  seldom  used  in  this  country.  For  traction 
in  difficult  cases  for  continuous  extension  the  Steinmann  nail  method 
is  sometimes  useful. 

The  old  Buck's  extension  method  or  some  modification  of  this  method 
is  still  the  favorite  methcKl  of  the  older  surgeons  for  continuous  traction. 
Too  little  weight  is  used,  as  a  rule,  in  Buck's  extension.  Analysis  of 
reports  of  about  KKK)  cases  of  fracture  of  the  femur  shows  the  average 
weight  employed  has  been  less  than  ten  pounds.  Manifestly  this  is 
absurdly  too  little.  "The  gauge  of  the  proper  weight  required  is  that 
necessary  to  overcome  the  shortening."  As  stated  above,  surgeons 
who  served  in  the  war  are  now  using  some  form  of  Balkan  frame  and 
are  suspending  the  fractured  limb  and  at  the  same  time  employing 
traction  by  weight  and  pulley. 

Daily  measurements  should  be  taken  and  weight  added  or  reduced 
according  to  whether  the  limb  shows  shortening  or  elongation  as  com- 
pared with  its  fellow. 

Rigid  board  or  metal  splhits  are  rarely  applicable  for  permanent 
dressings.  They  cannot  be  adapted  to  limbs  without  causing  pain 
from  irregular  pressure  (except  perhaps  the  Thomas  splint,  of  which 
Jones  speaks  so  highly);  extension  with  them  is  very  uncertain  and 
difficult  to  maintain.  The  foreann  is  a  region  which  is  an  exception  to 
this  rule. 

Championniere's  method  of  treating  fractures  by  massage  carries 
with  it  many  suggestions  of  great  value,  though  it  has  not  been  at  all 
generally  employed  in  this  country.  The  principle  of  keeping  up  the 
nutrition  of  the  muscles  and  encouraging  an  active  circulation  of  the 
injured  part  is  certainly  one  to  be  recommended.  The  massage  should, 
however,  be  begun  after  the  spasmodic  stages  are  passed.  Then  the 
fixed  dressing  may  be  temporarily  removed,  the  limb  massaged  and  the 
dressing  reapplied.    This  should  be  repeated  every  few  days.    This 
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massage  shortens  the  period  of  weakness,  prevents  atn>[)hy  of  the 
muscles  and  promotes  bony  union. 

The  question  of  operative  or  non-operative  treatment  nmst  In* 
determined  by  each  surgeon  in  every  individual  case.  (>|)orative 
treatment  requires  skill  and  thorough  aseptic  technic  and  surnnunl- 
ings.    It  should  not  be  attempted!  by  a  noviw. 

As  was  said,  children  under  fifteen  years  of  age  do  not  re<i\nn* 
operative  treatment  of  fractures  as  a  rule. 

The  Committee  on  Fractiu^s  of  the  American  Surgical  Asswnation 
collected  1745  cases  of  fractures,  the  end-results  of  which  wen*  asirr- 
tained  and  the  patients  examined.  Of  these,  l.'i5S  cases  wore  non- 
op)erative  and  387  were  op)erative  cases;  258  cases  of  simple  fnu*tim\s 
and  129  cases  of  compound  fracture  were  subjected  to  ojHTation.  a 
little  over  25  per  cent. 

I  find  that  of  every  100  major  fractures  of  long  bones  trt*attMl  in 
St.  Luke's  Hospital  we  operate  upon  about  37  jxjr  (*ent. 

The  Committee  of  the  American  Surgical  Association  found  that  the 
anatomical  recoveries  were  better  under  ojK^ration,  but  that  the  per- 
centage of  functional  recoveries  were  higher  in  tlu»  non-oiKTatcMl  castis. 
In  my  own  cases  the  functional  and  anatomical  recovcri<»s  W(»re  higher 
in  the  operated  cases. 

There  are  certain  regions  in  which  fractures  an^  particularly  difficult 
to  treat  successfully  without  operation. 

A.  In  the  Upper  Extremity.— (l)  Fractures  about  the  anatomical 
neck  of  the  humerus.  These  fractures,  as  a  rule,  require  an  ojHjn 
op)eration  for  proper  adjustment.  Good  functional  results  may  Im; 
obtained  without  good  anatomical  adjustment,  however. 

2.  Fractures  about  the  condyles  of  the  humerus  arc  also  trying  onc^s 
to  treat.  Since  Jones,  of  Liverpool,  has  taught  us  the  value  of  fixation 
of  the  forearm  in  extreme  flexion  and  the  very  general  ai)i)licability  of 
this  method  for  most  of  the  fractures  of  the  lower  end  of  the  humerus, 
these  fractures  may  be  regarded  with  less  apprehension  than  they 
formerly  were. 

3.  Fracture  of  the  bones  of  the  forearm  anywhere  IkjIow  the  tuber- 
osity of  the  radius  to  the  middle  of  the  lower  third  of  the  lK)nes  are 
exceedingly  diflScult  ones  to  adjust.  Fractures  in  this  region  in 
many  cases  are  absolutely  irreducible  without  an  ojx?n  oiHfration. 

B.  Ijower  Extremity.— (I)  Fractures  of  the  neck  of  the  femur  within 
the  capsular  ligament.  Royal  Whitman  gave  us  the  key  to  this 
treatment  when  he  showed  the  importance  of  abduction  in  trcrating 
these  cases.  Dr.  John  B.  Murphy  contended  that  it  is  al>s^)luti!ly 
necessary-  to  have  the  distal  and  proximal  fragments  in  apfx^sition  at 
their  fragmented  surfaces  in  order  that  the  osteogenesis  may  extend 
from  the  shaft  fragment  it)  the  hea^l  fragment.  lie  thought  the  hea/1 
fragment  ha^l  no  osteogenetic  qualities  at  all  and  would  atrophy  if  not 
sTi  apposerl.  Therefore  he  recommenderl  an  ofjen  ofx^ration  arwl  nailing 
the  fragments  trjgether.  In  practice  a  Nathan  Smith  anterior  wire 
splint  or  perhaps,  better  still,  a  Hodgen  wire  apj^ratus  U}  supfXirt  the 
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extremity  while  it  is  swung  outwanl  in  alKluction  by  proper  placing 
of  the  overhead  beam  from  which  the  extrt»mity  is  swung,  has  proved 
especially  efficient  and  agreeable  to  the  patient. 

2.  Fractures  of  the  upper  third  of  the  fenuir.  These  are  always  very 
difficult  fractures  to  treat.  Fractures  in  this  region  especially  lend 
themselves  to  the  opi»n  methcKi  of  treatment.  Direct  fixation  by 
means  of  a  plate  seems  much  the  best  way  to  meet  the  ever-present 
tendency  to  elevation  and  external  rotation  of  the  upper  fragment. 
Besides,  this  region  of  the  bone  is  much  nearer  the  surface  than  those 
lower  down,  so  the  wound  required  will  not  be  so  deep,  nor  otherwise  as 
extensive,  as  that  which  is  required  lower  down. 

3.  Fractures  of  the  lower  thinl  (sui)ercondylar  fractures),  with 
posterior  disi)lacemcnt  of  the  distal  fragment  into  the  up|)er  popliteal 
space,  sometimes  prove  very  intractable  fractures  to  reduce.  If  one 
fails  to  reduce  the  fracture  under  general  anesthesia  by  flexion  and 
manipulation  an  open  operation  should  Ik*  done  at  once,  for  the  pres- 
sure of  the  distal  fragment  on  the  vessels  is  liable  to  result  in  thrombosis 
and  possible  loss  of  the  leg.  For  this  fracture  Jones,  of  Liverpool, 
especially  recommends  the  Thomas  extension  splint. 

4.  Fractures  of  the  tibia  below  the  level  of  the  tuberosity  if  the 
fractures  are  spiral  or  very  oblique  are  exct»edingly  difficult  to  retain 
in  position  if  reduced.  Reduction  sometimes  is  practically  impossible 
without  an  open  operation.  This  is  true  also,  but  in  a  lesser  degree, 
of  fractures  of  both  V)ones  of  the  leg.  This  region,  on  account  of  the 
prominence  of  the  tibia,  is  esi)ecially  liable  to  be  observed  by  the 
patient  and  his  friends.  A  lack  of  })roper  apposition,  with  a  local  pro- 
jection of  bone  and  angulation,  and  the  resulting  distortion,  are  very 
objectionable.  Hence  open  operations  should  be  employed  when 
careful  attempts  under  anesthesia  to  reduce  and  hold  the  fragments 
have  failed. 

5.  Pott's  fracture,  viz.,  fracture  of  the  fibula  in  the  lower  third  with  a 
fracture  at  the  lower  part  of  the  internal  malleolus,  or  tearing  away  of 
the  internal  lateral  ligaments,  and  always  a  luxation  of  the  ankle-joint, 
is  also  a  difficult  fracture  to  treat.  The  important  feature  of  this 
fracture  is  the  proper  reduction  of  the  dislocation.  When  the  lower 
end  of  the  proximal  fragment  gets  behind  or  l>etween  the  tendons 
nothing  short  of  direct  vision  will  assure  proper  reduction.  This  can 
only  be  accomplished  by  an  open  operation. 

The  up-to-date  treatment  of  fracture  of  the  long  bones  therefore 
resolves  itself  into  the  two  general  methods. 

1.  The  conservative,  non-operative. 
.   2.  The  open  or  operative  method. 

In  this  country  the  non-operative  method  still  has  by  far  the  largest 
number  of  adherents. 

The  study  of  the  reports  of  a  large  number  of  cases  and  persistent 
inquiry  indicates  that  though  numerically  in  the  minority  the  surgeons 
who  especially  favor  operative  treatment  of  fractures  are  those  who 
have  a  very  large  clientele  of  fracture  cases  and  who  have  special 
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D]ij^mrtuiiities  iind  facilities  tor  nntin^  iiml  nljsi'rviuj;^  llie  rml-rrsiilts 
of  fractures.  Fractures  of  the  femur,  cuueerning  wliieh  tlie  statistics 
and  reports  tire  esj>eciiilly  full  aud  accurate,  are  th(»se  particularly 
recoiufueuiled  ft^r  tlic  o|)cii  luetluHl  of  treatnicnt. 

It  is  olivious  that  the  treatment  of  fractures  still  requires  a  great 
deal  of  study. 

I  would  urge  the  siuiplification  of  methtxls  and  the  standardizing  of 
results. 

The  mechanical  devices  for  tlie  treatment  of  fractures  are  entirely 
too  many  and  too  e{»mplex.  The  simpler  the  methml  usual  ly  the  hetter 
it  is.  For  this  reason  careful  rediietiou  umlcr  general  anesthesia  ami 
the  application  of  a  plaster-of-Paris  splint  apjieals  to  me.  The  frag- 
ments should  He  kept  in  place  by  strf»ng  mechnnical  imvaryiug  traction 
(as  hy  a  Lemon  ur  Lambotte  or  Hawley  traction  ajiparatus)  while  the 
plaster  splint  is  applied. 

Campoimd  FrECturas.  — In  civil  practice  a  c^ompound  fracture  is 
always  nut  tmly  a  solution  of  the  ciHitimiity  of  a  bone,  but  also  a 
lacerated  wound  of  the  soft  tissues  in  continuity  from  the  periosteum 
to  and  including  the  skin. 

Violence  necessary  to  prmince  a  compound  fracture  of  the  bone  of 
an  extremity  must  be  very  great;  hence  the  traumatism  is  extensive. 
Not  iufretiuently  the  bone  is  comminuted  and  the  laceration  of  the 
soft  tissue  very  severe. 

rompound  fractures  are  practically  always  infected  wounds* 

The  management  of  these  injuries  must  include  the  treatment  of  the 
fractureiJ  bone  and  the  treatment  of  a  more  or  less  extensive  infected 
laceratefl  wound  of  the  soft  tissues  of  the  same  area. 

An  exanu'nation  of  2089  fractures  admitted  into  St,  Luke's  Hospital 
shows  that  S(MI  of  these  fractures  were  compound.  In  regions  in  winch 
large  manufacturing  establishments  are  hicated,  and  also  where  rail- 
roads are  many  and  active,  the  relative  frequence  of  compound  frac- 
tures to  all  fractures  is  therefore  1  to  2Ji,  or  ',\H  per  cent,  of  the  fractures. 

The  management  of  compound  fractures  of  the  extremities  nmst 
resolve  itself  Into  two  general  consideration,  namely:  (1 )  the  treatment 
of  the  general  condition  of  the  patient  brought  about  b}-  the  injury 
and  (2)  the  treatment  of  the  injury  itself. 

A  patient's  reaction  to  these  severe  traumatisms  dejiends  upon  many 
individual  peculiarities,  upon  his  environment  and  upon  the  circum- 
stances of  the  injyrv\  Individual  resistances  to  psyt^iic  shock,  to  **  noci- 
assocnatmn,*'  tu  loss  of  bloiMJ,  nmst  all  enter  Into  consideration.  The 
horrors  of  a  severe  railnmd  or  factory  wreck  and  the  conditions  of  the 
locale  of  the  accident  have  also  their  effect.  The  treatment  must  be 
adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  each  case,  not  the  case  adapte<l  to  any 
set  methfMl  of  pnK'cdure.  This  I  (^insider  a  most  important  matter 
and  I  try  to  emphasize  it  on  all  occasions. 

First  Aid. —The  intelligence  and  skill  of  a  practitioner  in  many 
instances  will  be  taxed  to  the  utmost  to  meet  the  necessities  of  first-aid 
treatment  of  compound  fractures.     One  cannot  too  much  emphasize 
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the  importance  of  the  proper  initial  treatment  of  these  injuries.  The 
fate  of  the  limb  and  p)erhaps  the  life  of  the  patient  dei)end  on  the  man- 
ner of  the  first  aid. 

1.  The  general  condition  of  the  patient  must  be  gauged  as  accurately 
and  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Stimulants  may  be  necessary  and  should  be 
used  (alcohol  is  not  a  stimulant  and  should  not  l)e  given).  An  anal- 
gesic should  be  given;  as  a  rule,  morphin,  in  full  dose,  combined  with 
a  small  dose  of  atropin  and  given  hypodermic*ally,  I  think,  is  the  best. 
Hemorrhage  should  be  controlled.  If  practicable  to  avoid  it  a  tourni- 
quet of  any  kind  should  not  be  used  to  control  hemorrhage  in  these 
cases.  If  nothing  else  avails  and  a  tourniquet  must  be  used  it  should 
be  applied  at  some  distance  away  from  the  seat  of  fracture.  In  cases 
of  compound  fractures  of  the  bones  of  the  legs,  for  instance,  the 
tourniquet  should  be  applied  to  the  lower  third  of  the  thigh,  or  if  of 
the  bones  of  the  forearm,  to  the  lower  third  of  the  arm.  An  elastic 
constrictor  is  best  and  much  safer. 

Hemorrhage  may,  as  a  rule,  be  controlled  and  at  the  same  time 
another  indication,  namely,  protecting  the  wound,  may  l)e  carried  out, 
by  packing  the  open  wound  with  sterile  gauze  or  any  sterile  fabric, 
placing  thick  compresses  of  sterile  cotton-wool  or  any  other  clean 
material  over  the  wound  and  bandaging  it  finnly  in  place,  from  the 
extremity,  over  the  wound,  and  to  at  least  12  cm.  above  the  fracture. 
(Jreat  care  must  be  used  to  prevent  any  further  soiling  of  the  wound. 
No  effort  should  be  made  to  "set  the  bones,"  and  in  no  case  should  a 
projecting  end  or  fragment  of  bone  be  allowed  to  recede  under  the 
skin  unless  means  are  at  hand  for  making  adjustment  and  proper 
fixation  of  the  bones  and  limb,  and  unless  the  projecting  bone  and  the 
edges  of  the  external  wound  have  been  carefully  cleansed  and  disinfected 
beforehand.  Death  has  often  resulted  from  the  infection  occasioned  by 
unnecessary  manipulation  of  a  wound  without  previous  sterilization 
of  the  hands.  Never  should  a  finger  be  thrust  into  any  wound  unless 
the  finger  and  the  wound  have  been  previously  cleansed  and  sterilized. 

Careful  fixation  in  the  position  assumed  by  the  injured  limb  should 
be  employed  unless  it  is  clear  that  the  ends  of  the  fragments  are  where 
they  will  surely  do  more  damage  unless  their  position  is  changed.  The 
patient  should  then  be  transported  where  he  may  receive  proper 
permanent  dressing  and  such  treatment  as  his  case  will  require. 

The  surgeon  should  try  to  determine  at  the  very  beginning  of  his 
responsible  management  of  every  case  of  compound  fracture  the 
following  points: 

1.  What  will  be  the  best  treatment  of  this  particular  injury,  con- 
sidering (a)  the  individuality  and  the  physical  condition  of  the  patient; 
(fc)  the  environment  of  the  patient;  (c)  the  actual  condition  of  the 
injured  member. 

2.  What  method  of  treatment  or  operation  will  most  likely  result 
in  the  shortest  time  of  disability  of  the  patient  and  give  him  afterward 
the  best  functional  result? 
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Permanent  Treatment.  —  1 .  Speci a l  (  V»nsi de rations . — ri.  / HfiimtlH- 
aliUf  (ff  ihv  Ffi/f/v;/.  — Before  everything  else  I  would  place  the  considera- 
tion  of  tbf  patient  himself.  That  is  to  say,  I  woiik!  learti,  if  possible, 
not  only  the  artiial  pliysinil  condition  of  the  patient  with  regard  to  the 
tolerantt*  of  the  trauma,  its  effects,  and  the  extent  and  degree  of  the 
lofal  injyry,  hut  also  his  habits,  his  temperamental  peculiarities,  and 
his  general  health  and  resistance.  Obviously  it  would  he  highly 
impri»per  to  treat  an  exhausted  patient^  or  a  xery  otf!  persoii,  or  a  very 
young  child,  or  a  diseased  and  weak  individual,  as  one  would  treat  a 
vigorous  adult  in  prime  condition. 

Thus,  after  assuring  himself  that  hemorrhage  has  been  thoroughly 
controlled  and  that  the  patient's  suffering  has  bc*en  relieved  as  far  as 
practicable,  the  surgeon  should  at  once  make  a  thorough  physical 
examination  of  the  patient.  He  should  carefully  note  all  organic 
lesions^  indications  of  dycrasias»  improper  or  delayed  development  or 
signs  of  marked  senility.  The  hhKMl-pressure  should  always  he  taken. 
The  immediate  suhsecpient  proce*kires  should  he  determined  hy  this 
physical  examination. 

If  the  patient  is  in  a  condition  of  exlianstiini  from  psychic  shm-k, 
loss  of  blood  or  **noci-association/'  or  if  his  blood-pressure  is  very  low, 
all  extensive  and  tcfiious  manipulations  and  operations  must  be 
delayeil.  If  he  is  very  old  a  long  operation  with  continued  anesthesia 
will  be  dangerous.  Also  any  method  of  treatment  which  will  re<iuire 
long  confinement  to  bed  should  be  avoided.  Bone  repair  in  most 
dyscrasic  individuals  is  \^.ry  slow  and  idwa>s  uncertain.  Metliods 
must  \\^  varied  and  adapted  to  meet  the  indic*ations  of  the  patient's 
condition. 

b.  Environment  of  the  Patient.— The  surroundings  of  the  patient  will 
have  a  very  important  hearing  on  the  treatment  fo  lie  employeth 
When  at  all  practicable  serious  comp<iund  fracture  cases  sliould  be 
treated  in  a  first-class  hospital.  It  is,  as  a  mle»  far  better  for  the 
patient  to  endure  the  hardship  of  a  one- or  two-hour  journey  in  order 
to  reach  a  hospital  than  to  l>e  subjected  to  the  ibscom forts  and  depriva- 
tions he  would  have  if  he  were  treated  at  his  home,  unless  he  were 
wealthy,  A  surgeon  is  sadly  handicaijpefj  in  trying  to  treat  suc*h 
patients  outside  of  a  well-equipped  hospital. 

,  r.  The  Actttnl  f'ondiiion  of  the  Injured  Member.  — Ai>  was  said  in  the 
beginning  a  compound  fracture  is  always  a  comph*f*ated  injury  of  very 
grave  severity  and  is  practically  always  an  infected  wound.  One  must 
always  bear  this  last  fact  in  mind  and  treat  the  case  with  a  full  recog- 
nition of  the  importance  of  thorough  cleansing  and  disinfection  of  the 
wound,  and  especially  of  thorough  drainage. 

General  anesthesia  is  usually  necessary  for  the  proper  examination, 
handling  and  dressing  of  a  compound  fracture  of  one  of  the  principal 
long  bones.  This  is  particularly  desirable,  not  so  much  for  the  relax- 
ing effect  as  to  obviate  the  dreadful  paio  of  the  examination  and  fixa- 
tion* Compound  fractures  when  not  comminuted  are  much  easier 
to  reduce  and  to  fix  in  place  than  simple  fractures. 
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'rincture  of  uKline,  for  its  rapid  an<l  very  efficitMit  action  in  disiiifectiiig 
soiled  skin  and  wounds,  has  great  value  in  treating  eoin[K)und  fractures. 
The  remarkable  results  of  Carrel  and  Dakin  by  the  use  of  the  Dakin 
chlorinated  alkaline  solution,  diffuse  through  the  injure<l  tissues  by 
means  of  deeply  inserted  radiating  small  nibber  tuln^,  should  induce 
civil  surgeons  to  employ  this  method  which  has  l)een  so  exceedingly 
useful  in  large  infected  wound  in  military  surgerj'.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  iodine  is  of  little  ust»  over  skin  which  is  moist  and  sodden,  as 
in  such  conditions  it  will  not  penetrate  but  will  blister.  The  surface 
of  the  skin  to  which  iodine  is  ap])lied  for  disinfecting  puriK)ses  should  \ye 
dr>'.  Therefore  cleanse  the  skin  of  the  limb  about  the  wound  with 
benzine,  ether  or  turpentine,  and  alcohol,  then  dry  carefully  and  paint 
it  with  tincture  of  iodine.  Late  exjx?rience  has  convinced  me  that  the 
Carrell  method  of  disinfecting  and  treating  compound  fractures  is 
much  better  than  the  icxline  method  however. 

Ever>'^  compound  fracture  case  will  require  some  operative  pro- 
cedure. In  rare  instances  measures  for  proper  drainage  only  will  be 
necessary,  but  in  most  instances  much  more  will  l)e  required. 

One  must  decide  at  the  time  of  the  first  permanent  dressing: 

1.  Can  the  limb  be  saved? 

2.  If  saved,  will  the  limb  be  left  in  a  condition  for  practical  use? 

3.  Will  it  be  l)est  for  the  patient  to  run  the  possible  risk  of  his  life, 
endure  a  period  of  long  disability,  and  have  probably  a  permanently 
disabled  limb,  or  will  it  be  best  to  amputate  and  thus  practically  assure 
his  life  and  shorten  the  time  of  his  disability  by  at  least  one-quarter? 

1.  Conditions  deterinining  amjmtation  rather  than  attempts  at  con- 
sermtion.  (a)  If  the  skin  has  been  so  crushed  or  lacerated  it  is  evi- 
dent that  at  least  three-quarters  of  the  periphery  over  the  fracture 
will  slough  and  the  muscles  l)eneath  are  badly  lacerated  or  comminuted, 
amputation  will  be  inevitable. 

(b)  If  there  has  been  a  circular  or  annular  destructive  pressure  on 
the  whole  periphery  of  the  limb,  at  the  site  of  fracture  or  very  near  it, 
amputation  will  be  necessary. 

(c)  If  in  a  case  there  should  be  a  serious  annular  laceration  of  the 
skin  and  the  subjacent  muscles  should  be  badly  tonuninuted  it  will 
be  best  to  amputate. 

(d)  If  the  injury  has  been  produced  by  tremendous  pressure,  as  by 
a  car-wheel  or  heavy  pillars  of  iron  or  steel,  the  limb  may  have  the  skm 
of  its  whole  periphery,  or  nearly  all  of  it,  killed  but  not  divided,  but 
the  muscles  beneath  will  be  torn  across  and  the  bone  comminuted. 
Such  injuries  require  amputation. 

(e)  If  the  main  bloodvessels  are  torn  across  in  the  irregularly  jagged 
way  common  in  these  injuries,  amputation  will  be  necessary.  I  do 
not  think  anastomoses  or  transplantation  of  bloodvessels  will  succeed 
in  this  class  of  injuries.  The  laceration  of  one  of  the  chief  vessels 
when  there  are  two  in  an  extremity  does  not  necessitate  amj)utation. 
The  large  nerve  tnniks  will  stand  much  more  injury  than  blcxxlvessels 
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and  may  siiccessfiilly  be  siitiired^  unless  a  long  segment  of  the  nerve  has 
been  destroyed, 

(/)  If  the  bone  or  bunes  are  eornininuted  so  that  the  fragments  are 
loose  and  deprived  of  perii^steura,  rerpiiring  the  loss  of  as  much  as 

0  em.  (2h  inehes)  of  the  shaft,  this  tfigt^ther  with  the  laeerations  of 
muscles  and  skin  always  present  in  sueh  cases  will  require  amputation. 

2,  Probable  Final  Condition  of  the  Limb,— This  is  a  very  important 
matter  and  might  profitably  be  considered  with  the  third  conditi<tn. 
rKUJiel\\  the  l>est  thing  for  the  individual  patient.  Undoubted ly 
limlis  may  lie  save^l  wliic^h  would  Ytv  quite  useless  and  sometimes  I>e 
jiositi vely  in  the  way  afterward .  Again  for  some  persons  even  a  useless 
htnb  might  be  considered  best  if  it  eould  be  left  in  a  painless  condition. 
A  man  who  has  to  earn  his  living  by  activity  and  manual  labnr  should 
be  placed  in  a  tliil'ereut  category  from  a  man  whose  livelihood  <le)>eiKls 
on  sedentary  work  recpiiriug  very  little  or  no  activity.  Alst*  for  some 
persons  the  long  coufinement  and  tiisability  resulting  frtan  the  treat- 
ment of  a  serious  compound  fracture  might  be  so  irksome  and,  indeed, 
so  disastrous,  that  they  might  prefer  an  amputation,  and  this  would 
l)e  best. 

With  regard  to  the  danger  to  life  there  is  na  question  that  (conserva- 
tion is  nmeh  more  hazardous.  Analysis  shows  that  in  S.S  per  cent,  of 
the  i-ases  of  compound  fractures  treated  conservatively,  the  patients 
died.  The  average  mortality  after  single  majf»r  amputation  is  hut 
4,54  per  cent.  The  average  disability  from  compound  fractures  of  the 
femur  and  Iwith  bones  of  the  leg  is  thirteen  numths.  That  of  amputa- 
tion is  not  quite  five  months.  Of  course,  this  means,  in  the  amputated 
case,  that  the  patient  may  get  about,  and  through  the  use  of  an  artifical 
liml*  may  return  to  a  life  of  eomjiarative  activity  and  nnich  usefulness, 
though  rarely  will  he  be  able  to  return  to  his  former  occupation  if  it 
were  a  laborious  erne. 

Having  decided  to  attempt  conservative  treatment  of  the  extremity, 
the  first  consideration  should  be  to  cleanse  the  wound  and  surrounding 
skin.  Disinfection  (sterilization)  of  skin  and  wtnmd  should  be  tlone 
thoroughly,  especially  the  ends  of  the  fragments  if  (^ne  or  more  has 
penetrated  through  the  skin,  by  the  use  of  Dakin's  fluid.  Some 
extension  aj>paratus,  sm'h  as  the  I^mon  or  I/tnubotte  extension  bar  or 
Hawley  table,  is  very  useful  in  these  vasvs.  Reduction  is  usually  not 
difhcult  im  account  (if  the  fact  that  one  may  see  or  directly  feel  the 
ends  of  tlie  fragments  and  guide  them  by  forceps  or  some  kind  of  lever* 
and  that  the  muscles  are  usually  so  badly  hicerateil  that  they  rh>  xmt 
oH'er  the  resistance  which  is  nearly  always  present  in  lases  of  simple 
fractures. 

The  fingers  should  be  kept  out  of  the  wound  as  much  as  possible, 

1  think  there  can  l>e  no  tloubt  that  infect  ion  is  most  liable  to  occur 
from  finger  manipulation  in  the  wounds.  By  a  little  praetice  and 
experience  one  will  Icarii  to  perform  all  the  necessary  manipulationj! 
with  the  interposition  of  instruments. 
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Frequently  the  wound  made  by  the  injury,  by  a  little  extension  or 
direction,  may  be  used  as  a  way  of  approach  to  the  bone.  The  muscles 
usually  are  so  much  lacerated  that  an  incision  of  the  skin  and  fascia 
only  is  necessary.  In  short  the  injur>'  has  frequently  prepared  a  way 
to  the  bone  and  if  any  further  incision  is  necessary  it  may  be  so  made  as 
to  assist  in  another  cardinal  object,  namely,  drainage.  One  objection 
to  the  open  method  of  treating  fractures  of  the  long  bones  of  the 
extremities,  that  is,  the  necessary  wound,  has  in  compound  fractures 
been  removed  by  the  traumatic  opening  of  the  tissues. 

Direct  fixation  of  the  fragments  is  nearly  always  best.  A  rigid  splint 
or  plate  applied  directly  to  the  bone  is  better  than  wiring  the  frag- 
ments. In  selected  cases  a  nail  or  nails  may  be  used.  I  cannot  under- 
stand the  objections  and  warnings  of  some  otheniv'ise  very  up-to-date 
and  experienced  surgeons  against  the  use  of  plates  in  compound  frac- 
ture cases,  My  experience  and  conviction  have  always  been  that  these 
are  the  very  cases  which  demand  plates.  No  valid  objection  can  be 
offered  to  sterile  fixation  instruments  unless  they  in  some  way  harm  the 
fragments.  If  a  proper  plate  is  used  in  the  proper  manner  it  does  not 
injure  the  bone. 

Even  if  the  wound  cannot  be  thoroughly  sterilized  (and  it  is  exceed- 
ingly difficult  to  do  this),  suppuration  and  the  evils  of  infection  are 
diminished  locally  by  a  proper  metallic  plate.  Researches  at  Johns 
Hopkins  Hospital  over  twenty  years  ago  prove  the  inhibiting  influence 
of  many  metals  on  bacterial  growth.  Iron  and  steel  are  not  thus 
active,  as  they  oxidize  too  readily,  but  silver,  copper  and  nickel  and 
their  alloys  are  active  inhibitors.  Since  1886  I  have  used  a  plate  of 
Wessel  silver,  and  I  have  used  Wessel  silver  pegs  for  many  years  to 
fasten  this  plate  to  the  fragments.  I  am  sure  this  plate  has  always 
seemed  to  exercise  a  beneficent  effect  in  compound  fractures  even  with 
active  suppuration  present.  Besides,  fixation  relieves  pain  and 
further  injury  which  might  be  caused  by  the  excursions  of  the  ends  of 
the  ragged  fragments. 

After  fixing  the  ends  of  the  fragments  one  must  decide  about  suturing 
the  lacerated  soft  tissues.  As  was  said  before,  bloodvessels  are  injured 
in  such  a  way,  in  compound  fractures,  that  not  only  are  long  stretches 
absolutely  destroyed,  but  the  vasa  vasorum  are  thrombosed  for  some 
distance  on  either  side  of  the  evidently  destroyed  area.  The  vessel 
walls  will  not  bear  tension  or  constriction.  I  think,  therefore,  that 
vascular  anastomoses  and  implantations  cannot  be  used.  This  is  all 
the  more  true  because  these  cases  are  always  infected  more  or  less,  and 
vascular  anastomoses  do  not  succeed  except  in  sterile  fields.  Arteries 
and  large  veins,  therefore,  should  be  ligated  and  not  sutured.  Divided 
nerve-trunks  may  be  successfully  sutm-ed  in  these  cases,  and  this  should 
be  done  when  necessary.  Tendons  and  muscles  may  also  be  sutured, 
but  not  when  they  would  seriously  impede  or  block  proper  drainage. 
The  lacerated  fascia  and  skin  should  be  pared  along  the  margin  of  the 
original  wound  and  then  be  closed  with  intemipted  sutures,  sufficiently 
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close  to  prevent  gaping  of  the  wound*  but  not  so  as  to  interfere  with 

free  drainaf!:e,     Drainoge  u  aU-im fKfrtanL 

There  will  ha\  e  heen  very  considerable  hemorrlmge.  In  very  painful 
lacerated  wounds  the  miiscuhir  coats  of  the  local  arteries  are  nsually 
in  a  condition  of  ahnnst  tetanic  spasm.  Relief  of  the  pain  and  com- 
plete rest  of  the  limb  will  be  followed  by  relaxation  of  the  arteries;  the 
result  will  be  that  small  vessels  not  perceived  during  the  operation  will 
l)feeiJ  after  the  wound  is  closet!.  ( Vmsiderable  oozing  will  always  occur. 
In  addition  to  the  i»ozing  blotid  the  o]>enefi  lymph  spaces  will  pour  out 
quantities  of  serunu  All  this  fluid  should  be  relea.sed  and  drained  out 
of  the  wound,  Unless  this  is  done,  disaster  will  almost  surely  cK*cur. 
The  reasons  for  this  are  so  well  known  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  further 
into  this  phase  of  the  subject. 

A  very  important  point  with  regard  to  drainage  is  that  it  should 
always  \ye  done  in  sut4i  a  wa\*  and  the  drains  so  placet!  as  to  avoid  all 
tension  and  harmful  |>rcssure  in  the  wound.  This  is  particularly 
important  wlien  the  skin  has  been  torn  from  the  fascia  and  turned  !iack 
as  a  Hap  or  raised  up  by  a  large  effusion  of  blood.  Most  of  the  blood 
supply  has  been  cut  off  from  the  skin  in  such  cases»  and  any  pressure 
or  much  tension  on  the  skin  will  cause  a  slough,  Multiple  incisions 
should  Ikc  made  thnnigh  the  skin  and  drainage  by  canalization  (without 
the  use  of  B,ny  drain  material)  should  be  employerh  The  incision 
should  be  so  placed  as  to  assist  in  relieving  tension. 

Thus  the  bone  having  been  fixed,  the  lacerated  soft  tissues  sutureil, 
the  wound  closed  and  j>njper  drainage  provided,  a  mass  dressing  of  dry, 
sterile,  absorl>ent  material  should  l>e  api*lied  with  fairly  iirm  pressure, 
and  over  all  a  gypsum  splint  with  strips  of  flexible  wood  or  light  metallic 
strips  worked  into  it  should  be  molded  and  so  placed  as  to  give  support 
and  some  elasticity  to  the  dressing.  If  all  gtjes  well  tlie  dressing  may 
remain  on  for  tliree  weeks,  then  be  removed  and  a  similar  one  reapplied. 
Usually  all  drainage  tubes  and  gauze  packs  may  be  removed  and  left 
out  at  this  first  dressing.  Also,  it  is  my  custom  at  this  dressing  to 
remove  the  pegs  which  hold  the  plate  unless  it  be  a  fracture  of  the 
femur.  If  the  wound  has  nut  closed  over  it  the  plate  may  also  l^e 
removed.  If  the  plate  is  well  encltised  aiiil  liuried  by  uni<m  of  the 
flaps  no  effort  should  be  matle  to  remove  it.  As  was  said  before  the 
plate  does  not  cause  any  irritation  if  allowed  to  remain;  on  the  ron- 
trary,  it  seems  to  irdiibit  bacterial  growth  and  hastens  union  of  the 
wound. 

2.  As  TO  iti-^^ULTs.  — One  must  always  try  todeterniineat  the  laiset 
what  methixl  of  treatment — (that  is  whether  tjpcrative  or  not)  is 
applicable  in  e^ch  individual  case.  The  indicatiutis  for  amputations 
have  already  been  given.  The  pinnt  tu  decide  therefore,  is  whether  it 
mil  be  best  to  use  direct  hxati*m  to  the  fragments  or  not.  If  direct 
fixation  shall  be  employed  which  methixl  or  material  shall  be  useil? 

Tlie  following  51  eases  of  compoinul  fractures  were  treated  in 
St,  Luke's  Hospital,  the  cases  which  could  be  traced  and  the  final 
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results  definitely  determined.    They  represent  the  following  classes  of 
compound  fractures: 

Femur 8  cases 

Tibia  and  fibula 15      " 

Tibia  alone  .      .  .  10     " 

Patella 2      " 

Metatarsal  l)onc'H  2      ** 

Humerus       ....  

Radius  and  ulna      ...  

Radius  alone      ....  

Ulna  alone 

.Humerus,  radius  and  ulna  

Total 51      " 

Direct  fixation  of  the  fragments  was  made  in  35  cases,  of  which  28 
were  plated  and  7  wired.  In  13  cases  external  fixation  only  was  used; 
3  patients  were  moribund  when  admitted  and  died  within  a  few  hours 
after  admission.     (No  special  treatment  and  not  enumerated  further.) 

The  cases  in  which  plating  was  done  were  the  following: 

Femur 7  cases 

Tibia  and  fibula 12      " 

Tibia 5      " 

Humerus 4      " 

Total 28      " 


'^l''! 


The  cases  in  which  wiring  was  done  were  the  following: 

Tibia  and  fibula 2  cases 

Radius  and  ulna 3      " 

Humerus,  radius  and  ulna 1      " 

Patella 1      " 

Total 7      " 

The  external  fixation  apparatus  was  practically  the  same  in  all  the 
cases,  namely,  a  reinforced  gypsum  splint  carefully  molded  over  a 
large  masse  dressing  of  sterile  gauze  and  cotton-wool.  The  average 
length  in  days  of  confinement  in  bed  in  the  various  injuries  was: 

Forearm  cases 6  days 

Humerus  cases 11" 

I^g  cases 28     " 

Femur  cases 38     " 

The  average  time  in  days  sj^nt  in  the  hospital  in  the  various 
injuries  was: 

Forearm  cases 23  days 

Humerus  rases 48     " 

Leg  cases 53     " 

Femur  cases 69     " 

The  average  length  of  time  the  patient  was  away  from  work,  that  is, 
until  he  returned  to  his  occupation,  was  six  months  in  leg  fractures 
and  thirteen  months  in  fractures  of  the  femur.  For  fractures  of  the 
upper  extremity  the  time  of  disability  has  not  yet  been  thoroughly 
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worked  out,  but  it  appears  to  be  about  four  months.  All  except  three 
of  the  patients  who  had  direct  fixation  were  operated  on  within  forty- 
ei^t  hours.  Two  cases  of  compound  fracture  of  both  bones  of  the 
leg  were  plated  on  the  fifteenth  and  eighteenth  day  after  injury  respec- 
tively, because  the  fragments  could  not  be  kept  in  place.  The  case  of 
compound  fracture  of  the  humerus  and  both  bones  of  the  forearm  was 
wired  on  the  tenth  day  after  injury,  also  because  by  other  means  the 
fragments  could  not  be  kept  in  apposition. 

Though  compound  fractures  should  always  be  regarded  as  infected 
wounds  it  is  noteworthy  that  it  is  recorded  of  these  cases  that  suppura- 
tion occurred  in  only  two  of  those  which  were  fixed  by  direct  applica- 
tion to  the  bones.  One  patient  with  compound  fracture  of  the  femur, 
plated,  had  a  streptococcic  infection,  but  made  a  good  recovery- ;  one 
patient  with' compound  fracture  of  the  humerus,  radius  and  ulna,  wired, 
had  suppuration  from  a  mixed  infection,  but  also  made  a  good  recovery. 
Not  one  of  the  patients  in  the  direct  fixation  eases  died. 

PtognoiLi.— It  will  be  well  for  a  surgeon  always  to  be  very  cautious 
in  predicting  the  result  in  any  case  of  fracture  of  a  human  bone. 

As  was  noted  in  the  foregoing  pages,  many  conditions,  some  of  them 
very  difficult  to  detennine,  may  serve  to  modify  or  to  i)revent  the 
expected  average  result  of  any  given  fracture. 

The  following  statistics  taken  from  the  British  and  American  Frac- 
ture Committees  reports  indicate  the  average  result  of  fractures  of  the 
long  bones: 

XON -OPKRATIVE. 

British.  American. 

Good,         Moderate.  CJocmI.  Modorafc, 

Per  cent.      Per  cent.  Per  cent.       Per  cent. 

HiuneruB  shaft 64.5  21.9  84.0  10.0 

Radius  and  ulna  shaft                  .55.2  SI. 5  90.0  4.0 

Wboleshaft 75.9  14.8  67.0  17.0 

Tibia  and  fibula  shafts                .     70.0  20  0  46.0  17.0 

OPERATIVE. 

Humerus  shaft 8:^3  16.6  13.0  62.0 

Radius  and  ulna  shaft      .      .      .  75.0  25.0  71.0  25.0 

Whole  shaft 63.0  28.0  66.0  23.0 

Tibia  and  fibula  shafts     .           .  68.0  22.7  13.0  4.0 

The  averaige  period  of  disability  (tliat  is  the  time  lost  from  work) 
in  simple  fractures  is  as  follows: 


For  fracture  of  the  shaft  of  the  humerus  .... 
For  fracture  at  the  head  and  neck  of  the  huincniri    . 
For  fracture  at  the  condyles  of  the  humerus 
For  fracture  of  the  shaft  of  both  bones  df  t  he  forearm 

For  fracture  of  the  femur,  all  sites 

For  fracture  of  the  leg.  all  »<itcs 


14.00  weeks 
11.50      •' 

9.00      •* 
10.80      " 

7.37  montlis 

4.75      " 


Note.— This  determination  must  still  be  held  as  not  quite  con- 
clusive on  account  of  the  comparatively  few  clear  reports  on  this  point. 
The  average  i)eriod  of  disability  for  coini)ound  fractures: 

For  fractures  of  the  femur 13  months 

For  fractures  of  the  lex  ...  ....  .  6        ** 

For  fractures  of  the  upper  extremity 4 

VOL.  IV — ^3 
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These  fibres  show  that  the  result  of  treatment  of  the  majority  of 
fractures  of  the  long  bones  is  goo<l ;  this  refers  to  the  functional  result. 
Skiagrams  show,  however,  that  the  anatomical  results  by  the  closed 
method  are  in  about  90  per  cent,  of  cases  only  mcxlerate. 

If  one  is  to  judge  results,  however,  he  should  take  functional  results 
as  his  standard. 

rnfortunatcly  laymen  are  not  convincetl  of  this.  So  many  oppor- 
tunities are  given  them  to  obtain  skiagrams  that  they  not  infrequently 
obtain  an  J'-ray  picture  of  their  fractured  bone,  especially  if  they  arc 
not  quite  satisfied  with  the  result  of  the  treatment. 

To  forestall  this  and  to  protect  himself  as  well  as  to  obtain  data  for  a 
p<isitive  diagnosis,  a  surgeon  should  always  insist  ujxjn  having  a  skia- 
gram made  and  direct  the  patient  to  a  first-class  roentgenologist  to 
take  the  picture. 

The  Workmen's  Compensation  Laws,  now  so  general  in  the  United 
States,  will  imdoubtedly  operate  toward  the  better  record,  better  study 
and  better  treatment  of  fractures.  This  will  lead  to  the  establishment 
of  the  average  period  of  clisability  of  fractures  in  the  several  regions 
of  the  extremities.  Standard  treatment  and  standard  results  will 
unquestionably  follow. 

The  Fracture  Committee  of  the  American  Surgical  Association  ends 
its  report  with  the  following  recommendations,  which  I  heartily 
endorse: 

**  Neither  the  non-operative  nor  the  operative  method  is  to  be 
rt»conimeitded  exclusively.  Each  has  its  indication  and  should  be 
employed  when  rec|uire(l.  Generally  speaking  the  age  period  under 
fifteen  years  is  the  pericxl  in  which  non-operative  methods  are  especially 
eftectual.  In  the  other  age  periods  up  to  sixty  years,  oi)erative  methods 
may  with  confidence  l)e  employed  when  non-(^perative  treatment  has 
proved  ineffectual  in  reducing  or  controlling  the  fragments  in  proper 
position.  The  operation  should  not  be  delayed  longer  than  one  week 
after  tlie  injury. 

"  The  open  methcnl  wlien  adopttnl  should  l>e  employed  early.  It  may 
be  used  at  any  age  period,  exc(»j)t  in  senile  cases,  whenever  a  skiagram 
shows  a  deformity  or  a  position  of  the  fragments  which  obviously 
cannot  be  reduced  or  when  proper  efforts  at  reducti(m  and  retention 
have  j)roved  unavailing. 

"Some  form  of  rigid  plate  api)lied  directly  to  the  bone  or  an  Albee 
'inlay'  seems  to  be  the  best  fixation  methcKl  in  ojwrative  cases. 

**()pen  operations  for  simple  fractures  should  l)e  undertaken  only  by 
experienced  surgeons  who  are  thoroughly  eqnipjx?d  by  training  and 
who  have  proper  instruments  and  apparatus  to  meet  all  the  possible 
indications  of  the  operation.'* 
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By  WILLIAM  LAWRENCE  ESTES,  Jr.,  M.D. 

FRACTURES  OF  THE  HTOID  BONE. 

Kracture  of  the  hyoid  bone  can  be  rated  as  among  the  rarest  of  all 
fractures.  Since  it  is  situated  behind  and  beneath  the  chin,  opportu- 
nity for  injury  is  slight. 

Etiology.— Gibbs's  statistics  are  widely  quoted :  Of  13  cases  collected, 
7  followed  strangulation,  3  a  blow  or  fall,  and  3  were  due  to  muscular 
action.  The  usual  causes  are  strangulation  in  criminal  or  accidental 
hanging,  a  blow  upon  the  neck,  or  a  fall  in  which  the  neck  is  struck. 
Muscular  action,  apparently,  is  not  often  held  responsible,  though 
Ashe,^  in  a  recent  report  of  a  fracture  of  the  left  cornu  of  the  hyoid 
following  sudden  extension  of  the  head,  holds  muscular  action  to  be 
more  frequently  a  factor  than  is  at  present  supposed. 

Pathology.— The  body  of  the  hyoid  may  be  broken,  or  the  greater 
cornu  split  off  at  or  near  its  juncture  with  the  body.  There  may  be 
great  displacement  of  the  fragments  and  the  pharynx  may  be  punct- 
ured. Edema  of  the  larynx  may  occur  at  any  time.  Fractures  of 
the  body  are  due  to  direct  injury;  fractures  of  the  cornu  either  to 
muscular  action  or  direct  injury.  Fractures  of  the  Jaryngeal  and 
tracheal  cartilages  may  occur  in  conjunction  with  hyoid  fracture. 

Ditkgiiosi3,—Sy7npU)ms,  —  l.  Sharp  pain  over  the  hyoid,  worse  on 
moving  the  jaw,  tongue  or  head. 

2.  Great  difficulty  and  pain  in  swallowing,  with  choking  and 
c*oughing. 

3.  Aphonia— sometimes  mere  hoarseness. 

4.  Dyspnea. 

5.  If  the  mucous  membrane  has  been  perforated,  there  will  be 
hemorrhage  from  the  pharynx,  or  bloody  sputum. 

Signs.— I.  Swelling,  tenderness  and  ecchj-mosis  in  the  region  of 
the  hyoid  or  over  the  affected  cornu. 

2.  Crepitus  and  abnormal  motion. 

3.  The  margin  of  a  displaced  fragment  may  be  palpated. 

In  doubtful  cases,  a  carefully  taken  roentgenograph— lateral  view  and 
preferably  stereoscopic— will  l')e  of  service*.  There  are  certain  cases 
in  which  disability  is  very  slight  and  in  which  intermittent  hoarse- 
ness or  sptH*chlessncss,  local  pain  and  tenderness  are  alone  observed. 

I^ryngoscoj)ic  examination  is  useful  in  determining  extent  of  sec- 
ondary injuries  in  some  cases. 

>  Jour.  Am.  Med.  Aani.,  l'^ 
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Treatment.— deduction  is  readily  accomplished  when  necessary  by 
direct  pressure  with  a  finger  in  the  pharynx  or  mouth,  and  external 
manipulation,  but  is  very  difficult  to  maintain.  The  head  and  neck 
are  best  immobilized  in  extension  by  sand-bags,  or  a  high,  stiff  collar, 
or  fixation  bandage.  With  extensive  injury,  and  especially  when  the 
pharyngeal  mucous  membrane  is  lacerated,  the  patient  should  not  talk, 
and  rectal  feeding  will  l)e  necessary  for  the  first  five  days.  Gradually 
liquids  may  be  administered— by  stomach  tube  if  necessary.  About 
four  weeks  are  required  for  recover^'. 

Tracheotomy  instruments  should  be  kept  constantly  at  hand  as 
respiration  may  rapidly  become  so  difficult  from  lar>'ngeal  edema  that 
operative  interference  will  be  necessary  to  save  life. 

Fractures  with  transitory'  symptoms  only,  or  as  a  result  of  muscular 
action,  will  require  very  little  if  any  treatment. 

FRACTURES  OF  THE  STERNUM. 

Occurrence.— Fractures  of  the  sternum  are  rare.  Bruns  observed 
17  cases  in  8500  fractures,  or  0.2  per  cent.;  Chudowsky,  6  in  236() 
fractures,  or  0.25  per  cent.;  I^lageman,  5  in  1293  fractures  or  0.38  per 
cent.  (Koberts).^  In  our  series  of  2700,  8  of  the  sternum  have  been 
recordtnl  (0.3  jxt  cent.). 

Eliology.-  Fractiu^  of  the  sternum  may  follow: 

1.  Direct  \iolence— an  extensive  crush  or  comminution  of  the 
thorax.  Moderate  trauma  to  the  sternum  is  not  likely  to  cause  a 
fracture  on  account  of  the  elasticity  of  the  ribs. 

2.  Indirect  violence— a  fall  or  blow  on  the  head,  causing  sharp 
flexion  of  tlie  cervical  spine  and  forcing  the  cliin  down  suddenly 
against  the  sternum;  tliis  has  resnlte<l  from  l)eing  thrown  out  of  a 
motor-car  (Mayet),-  or  being  squeeztKl  Ix^tween  a  bridge  floor  and 
tlie  top  of  a  freight  car.' 

3.  Great  muscular  action,  as  in  hea\  y  lifting  or  parturition— a 
very  rare  mode  of  injury. 

4.  Gunshot  wound. 

Pathology.— The  fracture  is  almost  iinariably  transverse— usually 
at  the  juncture  of  the  manubrium  and  gladiolus.  Displacement  is 
not  uncommon;  the  upper  fragment  is  disjJaced  backwanl  into  the 
mediastinum  and  the  lower  fragment  rides  upward  over  it  (Fig.  1). 
The  cervical  or  dorsal  vertebrae  may  be  fractunKl  simultaneously,  or 
the  traumatic  spondylitis  of  Kuemmel  may  follow.* 

In  massive  crush  of  the  chest,  in  which  the  sternum  is  involved,  the 
heart,  lungs,  aorta  or  pulmonary  vessels  can  scarcely  escape  without 
puncture  or  laceration.  I  Femorrhage  into  the  mediastinum  is  inevitable : 
as  a  late  result  suppuration  may  develop.   An  open  fracture  except  from 

»  KobfTts  and  Kolly:     Kraclures,  1910. 

«  Paris  Chir.,  1912.  iv,  871. 

■^  Keiuiaim:     Doiitsch.  mod.  Wflm.srhr.,   1918,  xxxviii,   ')r)S. 

*  Kisondrath:     Koon's  Surgory. 
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a  gunshot  wound  is  very  rare.  In  these  ca«es  the  damage  to  the  sul> 
jaeent  organs  usually  quite  oversliudows  the  im|H>rtaru*e  of  the  fracture. 
Diagnosis*— Without  eoniijlieation  or  nnieh  displact*nient.  a  fracture 
of  the  sternum  is  not  uidikely  to  be  eoiifustMl  with  a  .siTuple  rc^ntusion. 
Aeeurate  an*!  rarefiil  palpaticai  afftirds  the  uitist  reliahle  method  of 
ditfereiitiationj  the  roentgenogram  is  very  inieertaiii  itnk,*fs.itereoscapic 
plates  are  ol/tained.  Very  great  shock  may  fohow  fracture  but  is  not 
an  invariable  aceompauinient.  An  associated  spinal  [esioii  may  over- 
shadow tlie  injury  to  the  sternirni  itself. 

Diagnosis  of  fraeture  of  the  sternum  should  he  based  upon: 
L  Symptoim.—  ia)  Pain  in  chest  over  and  above  the  sternum,     (h) 
Dyspnea— painful,  difficult  and  laborefl  breathing. 

2.  Siffn3.  —  (a)  Local  swelling  ami  tenderness. 
(b)  Deformity:  (I)  A  stei>-likc  deformity  at 
fraeture  site  from  the  projecting  lower  and 
depressed  upper  fragments.  (2)  Angular  de- 
formity ^swelling  about  the  lower  projecting 
fragment  hides  the  pusition  uf  the  upper  frag- 
ment, and  an  angular  prominenee  is  alone  ob- 
served, (c)  The  lower  fragment  niar^nn  may 
be  felt  projecting  above  the  upper  fragment. 
Crepitus  and  abnormal  mobility  may  be  de- 
tected during  respiration  or  roughing  but  should 
not  be  persistently  sought,  particularly  when 
displacement  exists,  as  an  intratlioraeic  lesion 
may  be  fatally  intensified  by  unwise  pressure 
or  manipulation,  (d)  Hemoptysis  and  cyano- 
sis, with  irregular  or  rapid  pulse  if  there  is  any 
injury  to  the  thoracic  viscera. 

3,  Stereoscopic  roentgenograms. 
Prognosis.— The  uncomplicated  cases  recover; 

the  complicated  cases  usually  die. 

^eatment  — In  very  severe  injuries,  with 
alarming  dyspnea  or  cyanosis,  attempts  at 
immediate  reduction  should  be  made,  which 
should  include  open  operation  if  simple  re- 
duction does  not  suffice.  Cases  in  shock,  and  in  w^hich  no  severe 
lesion  of  the  heart,  bloodvessels  or  lungs  is  apparent,  may  be  given 
supportive  treatment  until  their  condition  justifies  reduction. 

Reduction  is  accomplislied  by  suspension  and  extension  of  the 
head  of  the  patient  over  the  end  of  a  table,  and  slow  abduetion  of 
both  arms  with  outward  rotation;  extension  of  tlje  dorsal  and  cervical 
spine  may  be  added*  The  displacement  may  tend  to  recur.  Kven 
though  reduction  is  incomplete  if  no  pressure  symptoms  remain  or 
supervene— no  further  procedure  Is  nec*essary.  If  discomfort,  disa- 
bility, or  marke^J  deformity  persists,  open  operation  and  direct  reduc- 
tion IS  indicated;  even  hi  old  cases ^  reduction  by  open  operation  is 
not  difB<  Qtaneous  reduction  has  been  known  to  occur. 


FjG.  1.  —  Trtuisverse 
fracture  of  the  t)0<l>^  of  the 
sternum.     (StiinBon.) 
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Tlie  patient  should  be  kept  supine  for  three  weeks.  Circular 
thoracic  adhesive  straps  should  be  applied  and  worn  during  this  period. 
Then  gentle  movement  and  exercise  should  be  gradually  permitted. 
After  six  weeks  the  sternum  should  be  well  healeil  and  all  strapping 
may  be  removed.  Scudder/  however,  recommends  that  the  Taylor 
brace  be  worn  for  from  three  weeks  to  tw^o  montlis  after  injury. 

FRACTURES  OF  THE  RIBS. 

Occurrence.— Fracture  of  the  ribs  is  a  very  common  injury,  com- 
prising 9.5  per  cent.  (Bruns)  or  S.lo  per  cent.  (Chudowsky)  of  all 
fractures  (Roberts).^ 

Children's  ribs  are  very  seldom  fractured  because  of  their  great 
elasticity  and  because  opportunity  of  severe  injury  is  less  likely  in 
the  young.  Young  and  middle-aged  adults,  on  account  of  their 
activity  and  greater  exposure  to  violence,  are  the  usual  victims. 

Fractures  of  the  first  and  second,  tenth,  eleventh  and  twelfth  ribs 
are  rare— their  size  and  situation  making  them  less  accessible  to 
injury. 

Ribs,  as  a  rule,  are  fractured  at  or  near  the  costal  cartilage,  or  at 
the  anterior  or  posterior  axillary  line. 

Etiology.— It  may  be  difficult  to  determine  the  type  of  violence  in 
any  given  case.    Fracture  may  result  from: 

1.  Direct  violence— the  most  common  form  of  injury— such  as  a 
blow,  a  kick,  or  a  squeeze  or  crush  of  the  thorax. 

2.  Indirect  violence— compression  of  the  chest  may  or  may  not 
result  in  a  fracture  at  the  point  of  impact  but  frequently  causes  a 
snapping  or  splitting  of  the  ribs  at  a  point  of  least  resistance— opposite 
to,  or  some  distance  from,  the  area  of  direct  injury. 

3.  Muscular  action— as  in  wrestling  or  hea\y  lifting. 
Pathology.— The  fracture  may  be  partial  or  complete;  even  when 

complete,  there  is  seldom  much  displacement.  In  partial  or  incom- 
plete fracture,  a  single  surface  of  the  rib  may  alone  be  involved  wliile 
the  periosteum  on  the  other  side,  remains  intact.  A  complete  fracture 
is  usually  transverse  with  irregular  jagged  margins.  With  much 
displacement,  there  is  depression  or  elevation  of  the  fracture  ends; 
when  several  ribs  are  involved,  there  may  be  overlapping.  An  open 
fracture  is  rare.  Multiple  fractures  of  the  same  rib  or  bilateral 
fractures  may  occur. 

When  the  lung  is  penetrated  by  a  rib,  air  may  gain  entrance  into  the 
pleural  cavity,  producing  a  pneumothorax,  or  may  pass  along  the 
rib  into  the  subcutaneous  tissue,  producing  subcutaneous  emphysema 
if  the  lung  when  punctured  remains  adherent  (Fig.  2).  The  lung 
may  be  lacerated  by  a  palpably  demonstrable  displaced  fragment  or,  if 
at  the  time  of  accident,  the  rib  is  driven  into  the  lung,  its  elasticity 
causes  it  to  rebound,  no  permanent  displacement  is  detectable  and  is 

'  Fractures,  8th  Edition. 

>  Roberts  and  Kelly:     Fractures,  1916. 
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in  fact  very  slight;  sulHrutaneuus  empliyieteiJia,  huwevef,  resiilts  aiui 

may  he  the  only  positive  inchcation  of  fnieturc  or  hnig  injury. 

Wtieii  two  or  more  ribs  ure  fraetureil,  the  internal  mammary  artery 
or  an  intercostal  vessel,  or  the  Imig  tissue  itself  may  he  lacerated; 
hemothorax  follows.  A  pleural  friction  rulj  or  signs  of  consolidation 
may  im  noted  as  a  result  of  direct  injury  to  the  pleura  or  lung,  or 
from  hematogenous  infection.  With  massive  injury  or  crush  of 
many  ribs  may  also  occur  fracture  of  the  sternuiu  or  scapula,  a  peri- 
caniial  or  canliae  lesion,  or  rupture  of  the  diaphragm  or  an  ahdontinal 
viscus. 


Lung- 


Lung 


FiQ.  2*— rrow-ei*ctk>n  of  Ihorax  < diagrammatic)  to  show  mode  of  production  of  pneii* 
mothonix  ut  bomothorax  and  of  subfutnnpous  emphysema  us  u  rnsuh  nf  fmrturt'^  of  the 
ri^w^  //>,  The  nrniw  accompanying  thcsi'  letters  shows  the  modi^  of  action  of  iodirn-t 
force  in  prfiduriiig  frartur«»  of  the  ritis;  D»  mode  of  action  of  liirect  forcf  in  prodiiciuK 
fi»clun.'  of  the  x\\m.  F,  pnoumothorax  na  u  result  of  fracture  of  the  rili  and  hiccrtiti*>n  of 
lh<?  pleura  on  ni?ht  side;  .4,  extensive  subcutaneous  cmphyHcma  as  a  re.^mlt  of  puncture 
of  a  lung  by  the  sharp  end*  of  a  fractured  rib  fragment;  the  triple  arrow  shows  the  mode 
of  egress  of  the  air  from  the  punctured  lung  into  the  subcutaneouj*  tissues;  H,  cmnn- 
section  of  heart;  C,  £rmcture  at  coeto-chondr&l  junctioD  without  dtsplaeemeiit.  (After 
Eisendrath.) 


Fractures  of  the  ribs  usually  fall  into  one  of  the  following  groups: 
L  A  partial  or  complete  fracture  of  the  ribs— no  displacemttnt  — 
no  lung  or  pleural  injury. 

2.  A  fracture  with  no  demonstrable  displacement  but  witli  sub- 
cutaneous emphysema  and  at  times  a  slight  pleuri^sy. 

3.  Fracture  of  two  or  more  ribs— moderate  deformity  or  displace^ 
ment  accompanied  by  subcutaneous  emphysema,  with  or  without 
pneumotiiorax,  hemothorax,  pleurisy  or  pneumonia- 

4.  A  crush  of  tlie  chest;  fracture  of  many  ribs;  .possibly  of  the 
scapula  or  of  the  sternum  with  intrathoracic  or  intra-abdominal, 
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visceral  lesions;  hemothorax  and  multiple  lung  lacerations,  usually  a 
Fapidly  fatal  condition. 

Diagnosis.— The  diagnosis  depends  upon  evidences  of  fracture  and 
evidences  of  complications. 

A.  Evidences  of  Fracture.— Symp/orw^.— (a)  Pain  on  inspiration 
at  the  point  of  fractiu^. 

(6)  Inability  to  breathe  deeply  without  pain. 
Signs,—{\)  Inspection.— (a)  Short  shallow  inspiration  with  expi- 
ratory grunt. 

(b)  The  hand  is  held  to  the  fracture  site  to  relieve  the  pain  of 
inspiration. 

(c)  Local  swelling  over  the  fracture,  and  prominence  or  depression 
if  there  is  displacement  of  the  fragments. 

Careful  inspection  must  be  followed  by  very  gentle  palpation; 
sudden  prodding  is  brutal.  The  flats  of  the  fingers  should  be  passed 
along  the  ribs  and  points  of  local  tenderness  investigated. 

(2)  Palpation,— (a)  Exquisite  tenderness  at  the  fracture  site. 

(b)  Crepitus  and  abnormal  mobility  are  best  elicited  during  cough ; 
less  often  by  direct  pressure  than  by  pressure  on  the  rib  at  some 
distance  from  the  suspected  area;  i.  c,  by  bimanual  antero-posterior 
compression.  Even  if  crepitus  is  not  detected  by  this  procedure, 
fracture  should  be  suspected  if  pain  at  the  site  of  injury  is  increased 
by  it. 

(c)  With  displacement,  the  fragment  margins  may  be  felt. 

Local  pain,  swelling  and  tenderness  are  most  constantly  present;  cre- 
pitus and  abnormal  mobiUty  are  very  often  absent.  The  roentgenogram 
is  of  interest  in  those  cases  where  displacement  and  indication  of 
lung  injury  are  lacking  and  the  diagnosis  is  doubtful. 

B.  Evidences  of  Complications.— 1.  The  most  common  compli- 
cation is  injury  to  the  pleura  and  lungs,  indicated  by  hemoptysis  and 
subcutaneous  emphysema.  Hemoptysis  is  seldom  excessive.  Sub- 
cutaneous emphysema  may  be  confined  to  a  very  small  localized  area 
or  may  spread  through  the  thorax,  neck  and  head  in  an  alarming 
fashion.  It  is  readily  recognized  by  the  characteristic  soft,  crackling, 
spongy  crepitus.  Persistent  or  increasing  dyspnea,  with  rising  pulse- 
rate,  following  a  fracture  of  the  rib,  should  indicate  the  need  of  a 
careful  examination  of  the  thorax  for  complicating  lesions— pneu- 
monia, pleurisy,  pneumothorax,  etc.  The  physical  signs  differ  in 
no  way  from  the  usual.  Signs  of  pleural  effusion,  however,  should 
be  considered  indicative  of  hemothorax  until  proved  otherwise. 
Hemothorax  may  form  very  rapidly  and  may  result  fatally  if  not 
promptly  relieved  by  aspiration  or  incision. 

2.  Traumatic  Asphyxia,— This  condition  results  rapidly  following 
an  accident.  The  dusky  cyanosis  is  confined  to  the  head,  neck  and 
upper  chest  and  may  be  accompanied  by  subconjunctival  hemor- 
rhages. 

Prognosis.— The  prognosis  is  especially  dependent  upon  the  age  of 
the  patient  and  the  extent  of  the  injury  to  the  viscera.    In  the  aged 
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a  j)leuri8\'  or  jineuraonia  may  be  of  very  grave  consequenrc  thnugh, 
Rs  a  rule,  these  are  of  a  mild  type  and  readily  resolve.  Tlie  (iiitlcM>k 
ill  an  unconiplicatetl  case  is  excellent.  The  usual  hemo-  or  pneumtH 
thorax  is  not  fatal.  Witli  many  ribs  involved,  and  extensive  pulmo- 
nary laceration  or  alxJouiinal  or  diaphragmatic  lesicm,  recovery  is  very 
doubtfid.  Tnion  occurs  with  ])ermaoent  thickening  of  the  rib,  as  exact 
restitution  and  immobilization  of  the  fragments  is  impossible. 

Treatment.— No  attempt  at  reduction  is  necessary  except  in  cases 
with  extreme  displacement  when,  if  pressure  and  manipuhition  are 
of  no  avail,  direct  incision  with  replacement  and  suture  may  be  prac- 
tised. Treatment  should  be  directc<i  toward  diminishing  the  pain  of 
respiration  by  restricting  the  movement  of  the  chest  wall.  Tliis  may 
best  be  accomplished,  after  shaving  the  affected  area,  by  the  applica- 
tion of  adhesive  strips  three  inches  in  width  from  beyond  the  midline 
pcjsteriorly  to  beyond  the  midline  anteriorly.*  The  posterior  end  of 
the  strip  is  firmly  applie<l  or  held  by  an  assistant;  on  full  expiration, 
the  strip  is  rapidly »  and  with  firm  but  not  too  strong  traction,  applie<l 
to  the  affected  side  at  right  angles  to  the  long  axis  of  the  body.  The 
lowest  strip  is  placed  first,  antl  each  strip  overlaps  its  predecessor  by 
half  its  wadth.  Four  or  five  strips  are  usually  required  and  should 
extend  from  at  lea^t  four  inches  below  the  fracture  to  a  point  well 
above  it.  Marked  relief  will  be  afforded  by  this  simple  dressing. 
If  any  pain,  congli  or  discomfort  persists,  the  patient  is  kept  propped 
up  in  bed,  and  a  full  dose  of  morphin  (gr,  \-l)  is  given,  A  cough 
mixture  may  be  administered  regularly,  or  the  opiate  repeated,  until 
the  pain  from  breathing  subsides. 

In  an  uncomplicated  case  it  is  best  for  tlie  patient  to  remain  quietly 
in  bed  for  from  four  to  seven  days,  or  until  movement  of  the  chest 
is  not  painful.  The  strips  may  remain  in  place  two  or  three  weeks 
or  may  be  changed  whenever  cleanliness  demands.  After  three 
weeks,  the  adhesive  plaster  is  removed  and  a  cloth  binder  is  used  if 
any  pain  persists;  otherwise  no  dressing  is  necessary. 

Complications.— Complications  must  f>e  met  as  they  arise.  Hemop- 
tysis rarely  requires  treatment;  it  is  seldom  severe  except  in  rapidly 
fatal  eases.     Morj»hin  to  control  tJie  pain  and  cough  will  suffice. 

Stibcutatiemiif  Enrphy,^ema,— Except  in  rare  cases,  subcutaneous 
emphysema  is  of  little  consequence.  When  excessive  or  alarming, 
aseptic  multiple  punctures  of  the  skin  with  consequent  release  of  air 
may  be  imperative. 

Hemotiiorax  will  require  aspiration  and  reaspiration  if  the  fluid 
reaecumulates.  The  severity  of  the  hemorrhage  is  rarely  sufficient 
to  demand  an  incision  and  ligature  of  tlie  bleeding  vessel. 

Treatment  of  pleuris}'  and  pneumonia  differ  in  no  w^ay  from  the 
usual  routine  medical  treatment* 

'  The^c  stripn,  if  preferred,  may  extend  completely  nround  the  thorax.  Id  many  caaeft 
pain  ajid  dyspnea  stop  at  once  when  these  strips  are  carried  entirety  around  the  thorax  [ 
although  application  short  of  complete  encircling  fail«  to  Ijeuefit  the  palicnt.  In  cai 
of  multtplc  fractures  c^peciallv',  should  the  atrip  ^urruumJ  the  entire  chest,  liespiratlon 
wiil  then  be  carried  on  without  pain  by  meaaa  of  the  diapliragm  (Editok.i 
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Following  tlie  fracture  of  u  rib,  there  may  jiersist  f(»r  iiiaiiy  luoutJis 
it  ^inlle  pain  of  iiiterri^stal  type;  this  usually  yiehls  to  Leat,  hydro 
therap\%  etectrc»therapy  and  massage.  Most»^  liuwe%Tr»  lias  reported 
a  ease  in  wliieh  ofjeration  was  necessary  to  relieve  the  pain  pnxiueed 
l)y  the  pre.ssure  tm  the  intercostal  nerve  of  a  persistent  ealhis  of  the 
tenth  rib.     On  removal  of  thr  calhis,  the  pain  completely  disappeared, 

FRACTUKES  OF  THE  SCAPULA. 

Occurrence,  — Br uDs  has  recorded  100  eases  of  fracture  of  the  scapula 
in  S5f)0  fractures,  or  LI  per  cent.;  Clmdowsky,  20  cases  in  23iiti,  or  O.S 
per  cent.;  IninieJman,  Uil  in  404N  fractnms^or  O.IO  {)er  c^nt.;  Plc'igeman, 
13  in  139:j,  or  0.93  per  cent.  (Uoherts).= 

The  most  frequent  lesion  of  the  scapula  is  fracture  of  the  acrouuon 
piXK-ess.  Fractures  of  the  sjjine,  of  the  coracoid  [jrocess,  of  the  neck, 
of  the  superior  and  inferior  augli\s,  and  of  the  rini  of  tJie  glenoid  fossa, 
are  comparatively  rare.  Kxcept  ft>r  the  spine  auti  the  coracoid  and 
acromion  processes,  the  scapula  is  well  protected  by  thick  muscle 
pads  which  prevent  moderate  injury  from  pn educing  fracture. 


Fjg.  3.  -Separation  of  the  epiphyni^  uf  iKi   urnajihit  ihh  i-s     Srijarriti'pu  <)f  tlw  upptr 
epiphysis  of  tbe  liunierus  and  separatioii  of  tht^  f piphysis  of  tht>  coracoid  pn^ceas. 


Fracture  of  the  Acromion  Process.— Etiolofy.—l.  Direct  violence— 

a  fall  t>r  IjIow  on  the  shoulder, 

2.  Indirect  violence—a  fall  on  the  outstretches!  hand  or  on  theelhow 
with  the  arm  aMucted,  a  very  common  football  injury. 

Patliolagy.  —  The  fracture  is: 

1 .  Transverse  split  or  chip  near  the  tip  of  the  acromion  with  very 
little  displacement  =— a  sprain  fracture. 

2.  Separation  of  tlie  acromial  epiphysis  (Fig-  3)* 

3.  In  rare  instances  the  base  of  the  process  may  he  fractured. 

«  Berlin,  klin,  Wrhnsrhr.,  1910.  xlvii,  1702. 
*  Rohertjs  and  Kelly,  FmLiturefl,  1U16. 
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Afroinion  fntcturi'  may  m^ciir  with  otiier  fruL'tiires  of  tJie  scapula; 
Willi  fnifturc  of  tlit-  ypjx-r  t'rul  <*(  t\iv  Immrrus;  or  with  fracturt'  or 
ilishjcatinn  of  tlie  outer  end  of  tJie  davieJe, 

Diagnosis.  —  Siptiphms,     \ .  I'ain  over  the  tip  of  the  shoiikler. 

2.  InahiJity  to  aJMliift  the  arm  without  pain, 

Si^m,—  i.  Slight  swelling  mul  contusion,  and  very  decided  tender- 
ness over  the  acromion  process*  especiaJly  near  its  articulation  with 
the  clavicle. 

2.  Crepitus  may  oi*casionally  be  detected  by  tlirect  pressure,  or  by 
upw^arci  pressure  on  the  elbow. 

Passive  abduction  is  painful  Ijut  trepitiis  may  l>e  more  readily 
eheited  with  the  ami  alMlucted  (Koberts),  I  ngiiarde<l  attempts  to 
distinguish  crepitus  are  ntjt  a  completely  proper  j>rocedure,  for  mal- 
position of  the  fragments  may  result  tlierefrom.  Tsually  there  is  no 
deformity  and  very  tittle  swclliuK-  Local  tcuderiiess  and  iiuibility  to 
abduct  the  arm  are  the  most  constant  indications.  The  slioulder» 
however,  may  seem  flattened  when  the  base  of  the  acromion  is  frac- 
tured, or  the  acromion  may  be  unduly  prominent  when  epiphyseal 
separation  has  occurred.  When  crci>itus  is  unobtainable,  the  nx'Ut- 
gerioi^rani  will  Iw  necessar\'  to  determine  f>i>sitivpl\*  tlic  presence  of 
fracture,  and  may  bring  to  light  at  the  same  time,  unsuspt*cted 
associated  lesions. 

Proiriiosis.  I'nion  is  likely  to  produce  some  persistent  callus  but, 
even  if  deformity  tM?curs.  no  pernmnent  impairment  of  function  shf>nld 
result  from  a  simple  acromion  fracture*  Tnion  is  frequently  tiela\cd 
and  in  some  instances  will  be  only  fibrous.  With  coiicomitant  injur- 
ies, tlie  prognosis  will  *lepcnd  upuu  their  character  and  .severity* 

Treatment-  — Reduction  is  scldcun  netrsstiry  as  displacement  is  rare. 
Inmtobilization  of  the  shoulder  anti  arm  by  a  nifMiif]e<l  \'elpeau  or 
shoulder-elbow-figure-of-eight  bandage  (Figs.  4  and  5).  which  lifts 
the  cHkiw  upward  and  presses  firmly  downward  over  the  acromion, 
will  suffice  in  all  cases;  even  with  displacement »  the  direct  pressure  of 
this  proceilure  will  tend  to  restore  the  fragments  to  proper  position. 
Strips  of  adhesive  plaster  over  the  shoulder,  however,  may  be  used  to 
hold  the  fragment  in  place.  The  bandage  should  be  reinforced  by 
adhesive  or  plaster-of-Paris  swathes,  for  a  simple  bandage  easily 
becomes  disarranged  and  requires  frequent  readjustment.  In  tliree 
weeks,  all  dressings  may  \ye  removed  and  massage  and  passive 
motion  begun. 

Fractures  of  the  Scapula  Other  than  Acmmlal.  Etiolofy,— A  severe 
direct  injury  is,  in  general,  necessary  to  fracture  the  body,  spine 
or  corac*oid  process  of  tlie  scapula,  though  muscular  action  has  Ik^cu 
known  to  cause  fracture  of  the  lower  angle  of  tlie  body  and  of  the 
coracoid  f>n:M?ess,  Tlie  neck,  or  tlie  rim  of  the  glenoid  fossa,  may  be 
fractured  not  only  by  direct  but  also  by  indirect  violence— tis  a  blow 
against  the  head  of  the  humerus  or  a  fall  on  an  abducted  elbow, 

Fathology.-— Fractures  of  tiie  body  are  linear  splits— either  trans- 
verse or  longitudinal,  frequently  multiple  and  divergent— appearing 
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just  below  tUv  gleiioii!  cimty  ur  in  the  luuer  uihI  siifx^rior  angles. 
Displacement  of  the  fntgineiits  may  occur  from  the  eontractiun  of 
tlie  attached  muscle  iihers,  ( 'ompound  or  open  fracturi'S  are  practi- 
cally uiiknowu,  except  as  the  result  of  a  gunshot  wouml.  Wten,  dis- 
location of  the  shoulder  an<l  fracture  of  the  cIua  icie,  acromion  process, 
rihs  or  upper  ends  of  the  Inmierus  are  associated. 

Fractures  of  the  spine  and  coracoid  are  fissured,  and  involve  the 
base  or  crest  of  the  spine,  and  the  epiphyseal  rim  of  the  coracoid. 

Fracture  of  the  rim  of  tlie  glenoid  ravity  not  infrequent l>  <K'curs  with 
dislocation  or  fracture  of  the  upper  end  of  the  humerus> 

Fracture  of  the  neck  aiay  or  may  not  include  the  base  of  the  coracoid 
process.  Often  there  is  marked  deformity  from  downward  displace- 
ment of  the  external  fragment  with  the  humerus. 


FiG.    4. — Shoulder-elbo w-ligure-of -c  ig h  L 
bandoee. 


Fig.  5.  —  i?h(mldur-ellxjw-ti|^ire-of- 
eight  ba adage,  reinforced  hy  adhesive 
pi  lis  ten 


Diagnosis.— The  diagnosis,  on  account  of  the  contusion  and  swelHng 
of  the  soft  tissues,  may  be  difficult.  Local  tenderness  alone  may 
suggest  the  pr^ssibility  of  fracture.  With  moderate  swelling,  crepitus 
and  abnormal  mobility  may  be  detected. 

In  dislocation  of  the  head  of  the  humerus,  when  re^luetiiju  is 
attem])ted,  crepitus  and  a  tendency  to  recurrence  of  the  dishx^ation, 
following  reduction,  indicate  fracture  of  the  glenoid  rim. 

In  fracture  ni  the  neck  the  depression  or  flattening  of  the  shcmlder 
resembles  a  dislocation  of  the  head  of  the  himicrns.  (Vepitus  and 
abnormal  mobility,  however,  may  l>e  elicited  by  upward  pressure  on 
the  elbow. 
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The  obvious  presence  of  fracture  elsewhere  may  overshadow  the 

scapular  lesion.     For  accurate  and  exact  diagnosis  a  roentgenogram 
is  indispensahle. 

Treatment.  — Treatment,  as  in  acromial  fracture,  should  be  directed 
toward  immobilization  of  the  arm  and  forrarin,  with  support  to  the 
elliow  by  means  of  a  mmiified  ^'elpeau  or  figure-f>f-cight-shoulder- 
elbow  bandage,  the  folds  of  w^hich  may  l3e  sewed  or  basted  togetlier 
or  reinforced  by  adhesive  plaster  or  g^-psum.  In  fractures  of  the 
neck  of  the  scapula,  reihiction  by  lifting  tlie  elbow  directly  upward  to 
elevate  the  displaced  fragment  must  precede;  tlie  ]iosition  is  main- 
tained by  an  assistant  while  the  dressing  is  applied.  Tlie  retcnti\e 
dressing  should  be  used  for  three  weeks.  Passive  motion  and  massage 
should  tlien  be  given  gradually. 


FRACTURES  OF  THE  CLAVICLE. 

Occurrence,  —  Fracture  of  the  clavicle  is  very  common  and  constitutes 
about  10  per  cent,  of  all  fractures.  The  fracture  may  occur  in  the 
inner,  outer  or  middle  third;  fractures  of  the  inner  third  are  quite 
rare;  fractiuies  of  the  outer  third  are  occasionally  seen;  those  of  the 
middle  third  are  the  most  common. 

Etiology.— Fractures  of  the  clavicle  are  due  to: 

1.  Direct  violem^— a  fall  or  l»!ow. 

2.  Indirect  violence— by  far  the  most  conmion  mode  of  injury— as 
a  fall  on  the  outstretched  hand,  elbow  or  shoulder  or  compression  of 
the  shoulders. 

3.  Muscular  action  — a  sudden  sharp  contraction  of  the  deltoid  and 
j>ectoralis  major  muscles,  as  in  lifting  a  heavy  object  or  wciglit*  or 
the  rapid   and  violent  contraction  of  the  sternocleidomastoid  mu^^ele. 

4.  Gunshot  or  bullet  wound. 

Patholo^.  — Fractures  of  the  ituicr  third  are  usually  transverse  and. 
as  a  rule,  show  marker]  displacement  of  the  inner  fragment  upward 
(Fig.  7)  due  to  the  tug  of  the  sternocleidomastoid  muscle;  when  the 
fracture  is  rlose  to  the  sternum,  however,  there  is  a  slight  disjila ce- 
ment, or  upward  angulation  only. 

PVactures  of  the  middle  third  may  be: 

L  (ireenstick  ur  subperiosteal— these  are  fractures  in  children  from 
indirect  injury,  with  but  slight  upbending  or  no  deformity  until  the 
callus  prwhiccs  a  prominence  ten  to  fourteen  da\'s  after  the  accident. 

2.  Ofjlique  i»r  transverse^— the  displacement  is  usually  market!;  the 
sternocleidomastoid  muscle  pulls  the  inner  fragment  upward  and  baek- 
ward  and  the  weight  of  the  extremity'  draws  the  outer  fr^igment  down* 
ward  and  inward  so  tJmt  overriding  is  present  (Fig.  0).  Occasionally 
a  simple  fissured  fracture  without  displacement  is  observed. 

Fractures  of  the  outer  third  are  usually  transverse— occasionally 
oblique  -and  commonly  show  very  little  disivlacement  h>€cause  the 
fracture  site  lies  within  the  coracoclavicular,  coracoacromiab  or  the 
ueromioclavicular    ligaments.     However,  when  the    fracture  is  near 
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Fig.  6.— Fracture  of  the  clavicle.     Mirklle  third  dbplacciiiciit  downward  and  frjrward 

of  outer  fragmerit. 


Fi*i.  7.  — Fracturo  nf   thr   iiitirr   tliinl   ni    the  r-hiviclc.     Upwjird  dir^|iiuL-t«iurnt  of  the 
MK'diul  frjigmciit. 
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the  juiK-tiire  of  the  middle  antl  outer  thirti,  marked  disphicemeiit 
similar  to  that  of  a  middle  third  frartiirt?  ma\  be  obser\  ed. 

Fractures  of  the  da\ncle  are  seldom  multiple,  comminuted,  or  itpvu 
except  from  gunshot  injury. 

Diagnosis. --The  situation  fif  the  clavieie  ixrrmits  of  ready  insj^ee- 
tion  and  palpation  and  renders  diagnosi.s  easy,  though  greenstick  frac- 
tures in  children  may  be  overlooked,  or  attract  httle  attention,  until 
tlie  calhis  appears  and  causes  parental  alarm.  In  general,  a  fra<'tured 
clavicle  may  1ml*  recognizt^rl  by  the  folliHviug: 

Symptoms,-  \ti)  Vu\u  over  the  clavicle  increa^^^tl  by  any  movement 
of  the  arm. 

(b)  Inabtlit\'  to  raise  the  shoulder  or 
abduct  the  arm.  The  forearm  of  the  af- 
ferted  side  is  voluntarily  suj>portcd  l»> 
the  hand  of  the  sound  side  in  order  to  im- 
moliihze  and  sustain  the  weight  of  the 
upper  extremitv  and  prevent  further  pain 
(Kg.  8). 

Signs*— (a)  rharacteristic  deformity 
—the  shoulder  is  lower  than  that  of  the 
uninjured  side  and  droops  forward;  the 
distance  between  the  sternum  and  acro- 
mion process  is  shortened  on  the  injured 
side. 

(6)  Swelling,  and  possibly  eeehymosis^ 
over  the  clavicle. 

(c)  IxK'alized  tenderness  over  the  frac- 
ture site  is  very  marked. 

(d)  Palpable  loss  of  ci>utinuit>'  nf  the 
iKme.  As  the  clavicle  is  so  sui^erficial, 
the  margins  of  the  fragments  are  rearlily 
detected  and  alinonnal  mobility  and 
CTepitus  are  easily  elicited  by  direct  pres- 
sure. 

The  roengenograni  will  be  of  importance 
in  cases  nf  doul>tful  diagnosis,  es|K'cially  in  fractures  of  the  inner  and 
outer  thirds,  and  in  fracture  following  direct  injury*  where  great  swell- 
ing masks  the- shoulder  area,  accurate  palpation  is  difficult,  and  mul- 
tJjilc  f>r  concomitant  fractures  may  be  susjM*ctcd. 

1  )iffert*ntiatinn  between  flisloiation  nf  the  ends  r»f  the  f*lavicle  and 
fracture  of  the  imier  and  outer  thirds  should  not  1r'  difficult  when  much 
tiisplaccnicut  (»xists;  tlie  jagged  fracture  margins  should  lie  readily 
distinguished  from  the  smooth  clavicular  terminations.  The  exact 
hication  of  the  lesion  nuty  be  determined  by  mrasurrnicnt  fnun  the 
sternum,  or  thv  acrnmion  prrwess,  and  comparison  with  the  s(»und 

Prognosis.  l^x**f*pt  in  greenstick  or  subjx^riostcal  frattures,  or  fra(^ 
lures  without  displacx'meut,  exact  restitution  of  the  fragments  is  rarely 


luj.  8.  — Fractun^  of  the  clav- 
ivU\  Weight  of  upper  pxirc-mity 
of  iiffpptfHi  side  irifttinctively  miii- 
ixjrtod  by  sound  hunt]  to  r«*lii?ve 
thi'  [jain  of  the  downward  dmg 
iijKjij  the  outer  end  of  the  elav- 
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obtained  and  some  deformity  usually-  jiersists*     Even  with  well-marked 

nverlappinj(  and  shortening  of  the  clavicle,  no  fjennaiK^nt  inipainnent 
of  function  results.  Non-union  is  e\cH?edingly  rare.  The  usual  jxriod 
of  complete  disabilitv-  is  abrnit  eight  weeks.  The  develo(>ment  of  jiost- 
traumatic  fjain  in  arm  or  forearm,  as  a  result  of  the  pressure  of  callus 
on  tlie  nerve  trunks  of  the  brachial  plexus,  is  a  ver\  remote  possibility 
in  simple  fracture  but  must  be  guanled  against  in  ojien  or  gun.shot 
fraetuH".  When  the  subclaviaTi  or  <ine  of  tlit^  hirgi^r  vessi'ls  is  injured, 
if  early  control  of  hemorrhage  is  not  jxissible.  the  injury  may  prove 
fatal  * 

Treatment.— Subi)eri osteal  and  gn-enstiek  fractures,  \dth  no  dii»- 
placement,  merely  require  a  restraining  bandage  such  us  a  modifieil 
WliH^an  or  shoulder-c^lbow-figunw»f-tMgbt,  In  greenstick  fracture  with 
deformity ♦  n-duction  by  din'ct  pressure^  should  prectsle  up|ilication  of 
the  bandage. 


st  jiosition. 


For  fractures  with  disphu'enient,  t!ie  treatment  should  be  directed 
towanl  the  reposition  of  the  displaced  external  fragment.  Reduction 
is  not  difficult  but  maintenance  of  accurate  reiluction  is  rarely  possible- 

Methods.  —  L  Re^t  in  Bat  — The  patient  is  placed  on  his  back  on  a 
flat*  firm  bed  v\-ith  a  pad  l^etween  his  shoulders  so  that  the  weight 
€if  the  shoulder  retracts  the  displaced  outer  fragment,  Couteaux* '  * 
has  recently  advocated  a  modification  in  which  no  pad  between  the 
shoulders  is  used:  the  patient  lies  supine  on  the  edge  of  the  bed  in  such 
a  wny  as  to  allow  the  entire  upper  extremity  of  the  aflfecteil  side  to 
hang  over  in  abduction,  unsupported  (Fig.  9)*    In  two  to  four  hours* 

1  Hev.  d<r  Cbir.,  1909.  xl.  570;  BulL  AcaiL  de  Mdd.  do  P«ns,  19U,  ad.  8..  Ixxi,  645; 
Monde  M6d.,  1914.  laiv,  4S1. 

'■  IVHichon:     Jour.  d«  M^d.  ct  Chir.  Prat,,  Ixxxvi.  Z0%, 

>  QvtTtni:     Soc.  de  M^.  Milfrane  Bull,,  1913,  \ii,  513. 

*  CcmteMis  reoommeiids  twenty-foitr  houis.  Ezpeiieno«  baa  shown  that  the  pAtieat 
•ill  rmtjr  lokimt*  the  unmipportod  postioii  loti«Br  thAB  four  houi«. 
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—sooner  if  the  pain  iin  or  swelling  nf»  the  extiTDiity  is  severe — the 
forparm  is  flexed  approxitiiateh'  to  a  ri^ht  angle  and  a  <'liair  or  stool 
is  jdaeed  heiieatli  the  ellnnv  whirh  just  harely  sustains  the  weight  of 
the  extremity  without  upward  lift  or  pressure^  (Fig.  10).  In  this 
njanner  a  gradiial  aiid  excellent  rediietlon  is  secured.  The  patient 
remains  in  hed  for  at  least  ten  days  or  until  union  has  l>egun.  Then 
a  retentive  bandage,  suf^ti  as  a  inoilified  Velpeau,  is  applied  and  the 
patient  is  allowei!  to  get  out  of  heth  At  the  end  of  three  weeks  all 
dressings  raa\'  he  removed  and  niitiisage  and  pa^ssive  motion  Ix-gun. 
This  niethml  is  appliealde  only  in  selected  eases— in  intelligent  adults 
—  since  the  aeiiuiescence  f»f  the  patient  is  indisjx^nsahle  to  the  success 
of  the  treatment.  It  has  tlie  ad\'antage  of  obtaining  nn>re  accurate 
reduction  with  less  (-alius  and  permanent  deformity  than  other  nietho<ls; 
it  is  of  particular  value  for  girls  and  young  women  in  whom  deformity 
would  prove  a  cosmetic  calamity. 


Fi<i.    10.— C'outcaujt's  method.     .Second  |>f>?it ion. 


2.  iSayre  Dresmng,— This  time-hom^reii  and  timt*-tested  niethtnl  of 
maintaining  reducticin  of  the  eJavit-le  — consisting  originally  of  the 
application  of  thrt^e  large  adhesive  straps— has  Irtu  most  widely  and 
generally  use<i  aiirl  has  resulted  in  many  modifications.  The  j>atient 
sits  on  a  .stool  or  straddles  a  chair.  An  assistant  standing  l)cliind  the 
patient  grasps  both  shoulders  firmly  and  retracts  thcni;  this  lifts  the 
outer  fragment  back  into  alignment  with  the  inner.  The  first  strip 
**f  iKlhe.sive  filaster  is  t!ien  afjplied.  A  wide  loop  passes  around  the  arm 
over  a  thin  pad,  care  being  taken  to  avoid  constriction;  with  ijtrong 
traction,  the  plaster  is  wound  almo.st  completely  annjnd  the  thorax 
I^M?neath  tlie  opposite  axilla  (Figs,  1 1  to  V4},  This  keeps  the  yhonlder 
retracttMl  an*l  prevents  it  from  fiJling  forwanl.  The  secon<J  strip  starts 
from  the  opposite  shoulder  posteriorly  ♦passes  back  anfldtnvnward  under 
the  elbow  of  the  affected  side  and  again  anteriorI\',  and  with  traction, 
to  the  shonhler  wliere  it  began  (Figs.  12  and  13).  This  snppt^rts  the 
weight  of  tlie  ujjper  extremity  and  assists  in  forcing  the  laiter  frag- 
ment up  and  hack  into  position.    The  axilla  and  imder  surface  of  the 

VUL.   IV — ^1 
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forearm  should  be  carefully  padded  to  prevent  irritation  of  the  skin  by 
contact  uf  the  ami  and  fc^rearm  with  tlie  chest  wall.    The  second 


KrcT.  n  Fig.  !2 

11  and  12.— MmJihnd  Sa^-re  dresiflDK.     Fracture  of  right  rlavicli?— axillary  ptnl 
omittod  Id  anterior  iri«wt  to  show  drefl&infc  more  clearly. 


Fio.  13.— Fracturp  of  the  right  clavicle.  Modificti  Suyrc  drcssinK,  Posterior  view. 
ShouUier  elevated  and  pulled  backward.  Folded  towel  geeti  in  nxilla  ftir  protection  to 
Bkiii.     (ScudtJerJ 
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adhesive  strip  stiould  also  be  split  and  padciei!  at  the  elbow  to  avoid 
pressure  upon  tlie  olecranon.  The  third  .strip  starts  over  the  fracture 
sitei  Iiackward  behind  the  shoulder  and  arm,  and  again  anteriorly  over 
the  fraeture  site.  This  last  strip  is  commonly  omitted  and  in  its 
place  a  modified  ^Vlpeau  or  shoulder-elbow-iigure-of-eight  bandage  is 
used  to  supplement  tlie  strapping. 

3.  Open  Kedmiiofi.  —  lt  is  very  seldom  necessfiry  to  resort  to  an 
ofx^n  operation.  Multiple  fraetun\s,  marker!  injury  to  the  adjacent 
parts,  and  excessive  disphicement  %vith  an  open  fracture  or  an  un- 
united fracture,  are  intlit*ations  fi^r  tifXTative  interference,  Fixatitm 
is  iH'st  accomplished  hy  an  absorbable  material  sueh  as  kangaroo- 
tendon.  Bone  plates  are  seldom  indicated,  Roberts'  drill  method, 
in  which  a  simjjle  bone  drill  transfixes  botli  fragments  and  is  left 
in  <?//?/,  has  a  limited  but  distinct  field  of  usefulness.  ]Ve\'entitjn  of 
prcNssure  of  callus  ufnin  large  ()luod vessels  and  ner\es  must  take  prec- 
edence over  anatomical  reduction  as  even  marked  deformity  of  the 
elaxncle  means  little  if  any  functional  disturbanee. 

Firm  union  of  a  fracture*!  clavicle  sht>nld  rmjuire  three  to  four 
weeks.  Passive  motion  and  massage  are  then  tiegnn,  and  all  dress- 
ings dispensed  witli,  although  a  sling  may  be  necessary  until  the  normal 
position  of  tlie  extremity  can  be  tolerated. 

The  very  rare  cases  of  malunion  with  impaired  function  may  be 
pniperly  treatefl  by  an  inlay  bone  graft— unless  an  underlying  cause 
for  non-union,  such  as  syphilis,  exists. 


FRACTTOES  OF  THE  HUMEBUS. 

Fractures  of  the  humerus  may  be  di\'ided  into: 

1.  Fraetutes  near  the  shoulder:^ 

(a)  Fracture  of  the  tulierosities, 

(b)  Fracture  of  the  anatomical  neck. 

(c)  Fracture  through  the  tuberosities. 

(d)  Septiration  of  the  upper  humeral  epiphysis. 

(e)  Frac^ture  of  the  surgical  neck, 

2,  Fractures  of  the  shaft; 

(a)  Upf)er  thir*I. 
(6)  iMiddle  tliinl 
(c)  Lower  third. 
.  Fractures  near  the  ell)ow: 

(a)  Supraeontlylar  fracture. 

(b)  Separation  of  lo\\er  Iiumeral  epiphysis. 

(c)  T-fracture  of  the  lower  end  of  tlie  humerus. 

(d)  Fracture  of  the  internal  condyle  and  epicond\ie. 

(e)  ]^>acturc  of  the  external  condyle  and  epicondyle. 


*  Lifri*»r  (i««iiiT'd  rrurtiireH  fif  fho  hriMl  f>r  thf  UiiiDt^ruf^  urc  almost  unknown  but  have 
Ui  n  nMH>rt(ed«  iiissoeiuted  usually  wiili  dudocation  of  the  shoulder*  or  anatomical  neck 
and  tubcTotd^  frftcture. 
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Fractures  Near  the  Shoulder-joint.— Occurrence.— Plageman's  sta- 
tistics, quoted  by  Roberts,  show  73  fractures  of  the  upper  end  of  the 
humerus  divided  into: 

HUMERUS. 

A.  Fractures  of  the  anatomical  neck 4 

B.  Fractures  of  the  greater  tuberosity 30 

C.  Fractures  through  the  tuberosities 10 

D.  Separation  of  the  upper  epiphysis 7 

£.  Fractures  of  the  surgical  neck 22 

Hitzrot's  tabulation  concerns  393  cases  which  were  divided  as  follows: 

A.  Fracture  of  the  anatomical  neck  with  dislocation  of  the  head  ....  4 

B.  Fracture  of  the  greater  tuberosity 11 

C.  Fracture  through  the  tuberosities 101 

D.  Separation  of  the  upper  epiphysis 3 

E.  Fracture  of  the  surgical  neck 274 

The  ratio  of  occurrence  of  fracture  through  the  tuberosities  to 
fracture  of  the  surgical  neck  is  practically  identical  in  both  series. 
The  glaring  variation  lies  in  fracture  of  the  tuberosities. 

Fracture  of  the  Greater  Tuberosity.— Occurrence.— Fracture  of  the 
greater  tuberosity  of  the  humerus  is  not  uncommon.  The  variation 
in  the  statistics  available  may  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  this 
fracture  is  frequently  overlooked— lost  among  the  "painful  shoulder" 
cases  in  which  fracture  is  not  suspected  and  which  do  not  receive 
surgical  supervision. 

Etiology.— This  fracture  may  follow: 

1.  Direct  violence— a  fall  or  blow  upon  the  shoulder. 

2.  Indirect  violence— a  fall  on  the  abducted  hand  or  elbow. 

3.  Muscular  action— the  external  rotators  of  the  arm,  the  supra- 
spinatus,  the  infraspinatus  and  teres  minor  muscles  are  inserted  in  the 
greater  tuberosity.  Forcible  outward  rotation  of  the  arm,  especially 
with  the  arm  fixed  or  restrained,  may  lead  to  a  tearing  off  of  the  greater 
tuberosity— such  as  in  heavj^  lifting. 

Direct  violence  or  muscular  action,  rather  than  indirect  violence, 
is  the  usual  etiological  factor. 

Pathology.— The  fracture  may  be  a  splitting  off  of  the  entire  tuber- 
osity or  the  tearing  away  of  a  portion.  It  is  sometimes  associated 
with  dislocation  of  the  shoulder.  Simple  or  solitary  fracture  may 
be  an  oblique  fissure  with  no  displacement,  or  the  fragment  may 
be  displaced  upward  and  backward  beneath  the  deltoid  muscle,  or 
between  the  acromion  process  and  the  head  of  the  humerus.  When 
there  is  simultaneous  dislocation  of  the  humeral  head,  or  fracture  of 
the  anatomical  or  surgical  neck,  the  fragment  is  always  displaced. 

Diagnosis.— In  any  contusion  of  the  shoulder  area  in  which  pain  is 
excessive,  or  when  localized  tenderness  exists  with  a  "sprain  or  strain" 
of  the  shoulder,  the  possibility  of  fracture  should  be  considered  and 
a  roen  tgenogram  taken.  The  general  practitioner  should  be  warned  also 
against  regarding  a  vague  injury  or  swelling  about  a  joint  as  "  arthri- 
tis or  bursitis"  until  a  roentgenogram  has  ruled  out  fracture.    With 
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coj!t"oiiiitant  disl<K*atioii  or  fnicture  of  tJie  upper  end  €>f  the  liiiiiierus, 
fracture  of  the  tuberosity  may  be  overlooked  (jr  unsiispeetwi. 

Tile  distinetive  symptoms  and  si^ns  of  fraeture  of  the  greater 
tuberosity  are: 

1.  Pain  in  and  swelling  of  the  shoulder. 

2.  Outward  rottition  and  ahduetiou  of  the  arm  is  impossible  or 
very  painfrd  when  attempte*!  against  resistanee- 

3.  Teiulerness  over  tlie  greater  tuberosity. 

4.  I'assive  njtation  of  the  shoulder  is  painful  and  may  produce 
crepitus,     Trepitiis  is  best  elicited  by  rotatitm  in  aljduction. 

In  the  al)sence  i*i  ^Tepitus.  i>ain  ou  pressure  over  the  tuberosity  and 
impaired  movement  at  tlie  shoulder  should  be  sufficient  to  suggest 
fracture  and  the  advisability  of  a  roentgen<tgrain  for  confirmation. 
Stereoscopic  platens  will  distinguish  ealcifieation  in  a  subacromial  or 
subdeltoid  bursitis  fronii  tuberosity  fracture. 

Prognosis.  — In  fracture  of  the  entire  tol>erosity  with  displacement, 
unless  accurate  reductinii  is  obtained.  jxTmanent  inipainnent  of 
abiluctiiju  and  external  rotation  will  result.  Simple  reductinn  is 
difficult  and  the  ])rognosis  as  regards  complete  restoration  of  function 
should  be  guarded.  The  outlook,  following  operative  fixation,  is 
excellent. 

Treatment.  — Fracture  without  ilisplacenient  will  require  only  a 
retentive  Imndage  with  axillary  pad,  sucti  as  the  reinforced  shoulder- 
elbow-figureHjf-cnght.  After  three  weeks,  massage  anfl  passive  motion 
may  be  begun. 

For  fracture  with  dis]>laeement,  ap[)tJsition  is  st»nietimes  obtained 
by  al)ductiiin  and  external  rotatiiui  <if  the  arm— attempting  to  bring 
the  fractured  surface  of  the  humerus  in  apposition  with  the  displaced 
fragment.  To  maintain  this  position,  the  extremity  may  be  sus- 
pended on  a  Tliomas  or  wire  splint,  or  by  an  arm  sling  and  flexed 
forearm  straps,  from  an  overhead  bar.  Failing  these,  a  firm  hand- 
age  or  liglit  plaster  cast  can  be  applied  in  external  rotation  and 
abductif»n  (to  include  the  chest,  slioulder^  arm  and  forearm),  with 
the  elbow  flexed  and  the  hand  on  the  back  of  the  neck.  In  this  — 
position,  no  callus  can  he  laid  down  t()  prevent  complete  abduction 
and  access  to  collar-buttons  and  hairpins, — which  it  is  es|)ecially  desir- 
able to  retain  (Jones).'     (Fig.  19.) 

In  all  cases  where  simple  reduction  and  manipulation  fail— and 
iBspecially  when  the  fragment  is  wedged  between  the  acromion  proc- 
ess and  the  humeral  head-'tn>en  fixation  should  be  undertaken,  the 
displaced  fragrac^nt  replaced  and  held  by  a  nail,  screw,  autogenous 
bone  peg,  or  kangaroo-tendon  suture,  and  immobihzed  again  in  abduc- 
tion and  external  rotation  Ijy  susjM^iisi<in  or  cast. 

Practtire  of  the  Lesser  Tuberosity.  —  Fracture  i>f  the  lesser  tuberosity 
is  exceedingly  rare.  It  may  follow  direct  or  indirect  violence,  or  l^e 
tJie  result  of  forcible  outward  rotation  of  the  arm  against  resistance, 


'  Injuries  to  JoiiitA.    Oxford  W&r  Pnm«^ra  1917,  p,  68-69. 
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or  of  a  sudden  contraction  of  the  suliscapularis  muscle  which  is  attached 
to  it,  or  it  may  accompany  a  shoulder  dislocation  or  an  anatomical 
neck  fracture. 

Diagnosis.— The  arm  tends  to  assume  a  position  of  external  rotation. 
Voluntary  inward  rotation  is  impossible.  Tenderness  and  a  palpable 
fragment  may  be  felt  in  the  region  of  the  lesser  tuberosity,  where 
crepitus  may  be  detected  with  rotatory  arm  movement.  The  lesion 
may  be  quite  unsuspected  until  revealed  by  a  roentgenogram.  Stereo- 
scopic plates  may  be  necessary  to  demonstrate  it. 

Treatment. —The  arm  is  placed  in  internal  rotation  and  adduction, 
the  forearm  flexed,  and  the  upper  extremity  immobilized,  for  four 
weeks.  Operative  fixation  of  a  displaced  fragment  niust  be  con- 
sidered if  the  roentgenogram  shows  persistent  displacement. 

Fractures  of  the  Anatomical  Neck.— Occmrence.— In  older  classifi- 
cations many  fractures  now  described  as  fractures  through  the  tuber- 
osities were  considered  fractures  of  the  anatomical  neck.  More 
accurate  study  of  a'-ray  plates  has  led  to  a  more  refined  different- 
iation of  fractures  in  this  region.  True  anatomical  neck  fracture  is 
quite  rare  and  occurs  chiefly  among  older  people.  (Roberts,^  Hitzrot* 
and  Stimson.') 

Etiology.— 1.  A  direct  injury— such  as  a  fall  upon  the  shoulder. 

2.  Indirect  injury— a  fall  on  the  abducted  elbow  or  outstretched 
hand— hyperabduction. 

Pathology.— The  line  of  fracture  may  adhere  strictly  to  the  ana- 
tomical neck  or  may  include  one  or  both  tuberosities  as  a  separate 
fragment.  Impaction  is  not  infrequent  and  lack  of  deformity  may  fail 
to  arouse  suspicion  as  to  the  actual  lesion.  There  may,  however,  be 
well-marked  deformity,  with  the  head  free  in  the  axilla  or  in  the  glenoid 
cavity.  Dislocation  of  the  head  is  quite  common,  especially  following 
an  abduction  indirect  injury— when  "if  the  dislocation  occurred  first, 
it  is  easy  to  understand  how  the  head  might  be  pried  off  by  leverage 
against  the  edge  of  the  glenoid  fossa."     (Hitzrot.*) 

Fractures  through  the  Tuberosities.— Etiology.— 1.  Direct  injur>'— 
a  fall  upon  the  shoulder. 

2.  Indirect  injury— a  fall  forward  or  backward  upon  the  elbow  or 
hand  with  the  arm  in  adduction. 

Pathology.— This  fracture  occurs  in  advanced  age  and  is  almost 
always  impacted.  It  is  an  oblique  fracture  in  the  line  of  the  tuber- 
osities; the  head  tends  to  slide  distally  and  the  shaft  upward  (Fig. 
14) .  The  displacement  is  often  slight  or  entirely  absent,  but  deformity 
may  be  observed  as  an  anterior  angulation,  due  to  displacement  of 
the  upper  end  of  the  lower  fragment  forward.  The  head  of  the  humerus 
may  be  dislocated. 

Separation  of  the  Upper  Humeral  fipiphysis.— Occurrence.— Sepa- 
ration of  the  upper  humeral  epiphysis  is  quite  rare.    It  occurs  from 

>  Fractures,  1916  *  New  York  Med.  Jour.,  1914,  c,  265. 

*  Fractures  and  Dislocations,  1917.  <  New  York  Med.  Jour.,  1914,  c,  265. 
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infancy  up  to  eighteen  to  twenty  years  of  age.    It  may  result  at 

birth  from  manipulation  in  a  difficult  labor. 

Etiola^.  —  1 ,  D  r  re  i  •  t  v  i  *  1 1 1 1  ici  *  -  -  a  fa  1 1 
on  the  shoulder. 

2*  Indirect  violence  —  a  fall  nn  the 
outstretched  hand  or  abducted  elbow 
— or  li,\7>pralMJnctii>ri  of  the  arm. 

Pathology.  — The  upper  humeral  epiph- 
ysis does  not  lie  in  a  simple  trans- 
verse plane  but  has  at  its  center  an 
upward  projection  like  a  Hat  invertetl 
**V"— a  pyramidal  wedge  projecting 
upward  into  a  saucer-shaped  concavity 
%vith  shallow  anterior  and  posterior 
edges.  The  epiphysis  comprises  both 
the  head  and  the  tuberosities.  There 
may  be  merely  a  separation  in  the  epi- 
physeal line  or  a  splitting  off  of  a  Ixit  of 
the  diaphysis  as  well,  which  renuiins 
attached    to    the    epiphysis   (Fig.    15). 

^With  much  displacement,  there  is  also  a     thrfmjh  the  tubero^sitie*.     (Roberta 

strippLng  of  the  periosteum  from   the    **"^  Kelly.) 
diaphysis. 

In  the  majority  of  eases,  displacement  is  slight,  with  scarcely  any 
deformity;  however,  forward  tilting  of  the  upper  end  of  the  shaft 
to  form  a  smooth  anterior  prominence  about  2.5  vm.  below  the  acro- 


I 


Fi*i   14.  — Fractun*  of  the  butnierua 


Fio-   i6»— Septtmlion  oi  the  cp^phybiH,  with  an  oblique  frai^fueat  from  shaft.    Outward 
displaeement  of  shaft,     (v.  Brutis.) 

mion   is  the  peculiar  and  characteristic  displat»ement  of  epiphyseal 
separation.    Less  commonly,  the  end  of  the  diaphysis  may  be   com- 
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pletely  displaced  into  the  axilla  l)eneath  the  eoracoid  process.  When 
a  fragment  of  the  shaft  is  also  split  off,  the  epiphysis  is  likely  to  be 
rotated  upward  and  outward  by  the  external  rotators,  similar  to  the 
upper  fragment  in  surgical  neck  fracture. 

Fractures  of  the  Surgical  Neck.— Occurrence.— PVacture  of  the  surg- 
ical neck  is  the  most  common  injury  to  the  upper  end  of  the  humerus. 

Etiology.  — 1.  Direct  violence— a  fall  or  blow  on  the  shoulder  in 
which  the  shoulder  is  struck  on  its  lateral  or  anterior  surface— often 
when  the  arm  is  in  an  abducted  position. 

2.  Indirect  violence— a  fall  upon  the  elbow  or  hand,  or  hyperabduc- 
tion  of  the  arm  and  leverage  against  the  acromion  process. 

3.  Muscular  action— this  type  is  seldom  observed.  The  fracture 
is  produced  in  heavy  lifting  by  a  cross  strain  between  the  external 
rotators  and  the  pectoralis  major,  latissimus  dorsi  and  ten*s  major 
muscles. 

Pathology.— The  surgical  neck  lies  just  below  the  level  of  the  tul)er- 
osities  and  the  epiphyseal  line,  tapering  from  the  expanded  tuberosi- 
ties to  the  humeral  shaft,  comprising  "an  area  free  from  nmscular 
attachments."  (Hitzrot.M  Fractures  of  this  area  are  usually  irregu- 
larly transverse,  but  may  be  either  oblique  or  spiral,  the  line  of  the 
fracture  extending  into  the  shaft.  There  may  be  impaction,  fissured 
splintering,  or  comminution,  with  the  greater  tuberosity  split  off  as 
a  separate  fragment,  or  the  head  of  the  humerus  may  be  dislocated. 

When  displacement  occurs  it  is  usually  twofold: 

1.  The  distal  fragment  is  drawn,  by  the  action  of  the  ix^ctoralis 
major,  latissinnis  dorsi  and  teres  major  muscles,  anteriorly  and  in- 
ternally upward,  in  any  degree  from  slight  internal  bending  to  complete 
overriding  with  penetration  of  the  deltoid  muscle  or  invasion  of  the 
axilla.     Some  internal  rotation  may  also  be  evident. 

2.  The  proximal  fragment  is  rotated  outward  and  abducted  by  the 
external  rotators.  Even  with  little  or  no  displacement  of  the  lower 
fragment  the  abduction  and  rotation  of  the  upper  fragment  may  be  so 
extreme  as  to  separate  the  fractured  surfaces  completely  (Figs.  16 
and  17).  Thomas^  asserts  that,  irrespective  of  muscle  pull,  theusual 
cause  of  surgical  neck  fracture  is  hyperabduction  or  a  fall  on  the 
abducted  elbow  or  hand,  and  the  displacement  is  the  result  of  the 
direction  of  the  fracturing  force. 

In  oblique  fracture  when  the  attachments  of  the  pectoralis  major 
group  are  included  in  the  upper  fragment  the  displacement  may 
simulate  upper  third  fracture,  with  internal  displacement  of  the 
upper  fragment,  and  outward  and  upward  displacement  of  the  lower 
fragment. 

Diagnosis.  — 1.  Sj/mpioitiif.— AW  upper  humeral  fractures,  with  the 
exception  of  fractures  of  the  tuberosities,  possess  practically  identical 
symptoms  in: 

(a)  Pain  and  swelling  of  the  shoulder. 
(6)  Inability  to  use  the  arm. 

1  New  York  Med.  Jour.,  1914,  c,  265. 

*  Thomas,  T.  T.,  Ann.  Surg.,  1919,  Ixx,  359. 
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16. — Fracture  of  the  surgical  occk.    Typical  dij^plarcniL-iit  citccpt  for  fllighr  iiiwiini 
AnsulattOEi  of  the  friAgTiitiiU. 


Ff<J.   17.— Surjpcai  neck  frurlure.     Partial  impuctiun  wiih  nmrked  rutation  oulwani  of 

the  upper  fragment. 
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2.  Si^w^.— Differentiation  of  the  types  of  upper  humeral  fractures 
can  scarc^ely  be  made  by  the  signs  of  fracture  unless  the  swelling  is 
so  slight  as  to  permit  of  very  accurate  palpation,  or  the  deformity 
is  significant. 

(a)  Deformity,  — I,  The  deformity  may  be  simple  swelling  about  and 
thickening  of  the  head  of  the  humerus  in  impacted  fracture. 

2.  Anterior  prominence,  just  below  the  head,  and  especially  observed 
in  epiphyseal  separation. 

3.  The  normal  contour  of  the  shoulder  may  be  preserved  but  the 
elbow  is  abducted  and  there  is  a  depression  below  the  shoulder  curve, 
and  swelling  in  the  axilla  or  the  subcoracoid  space,  to  indicate  the  end 
of  the  displac*ed  shaft— the  usual  deformity  of  surgical  neck  fracture. 

4.  With  dislocation  of  the  head  the  elbow  is  also  abducted,  but  is 
not  as  rigid  as  in  simple  dislocation;  there  is  flattening  of  the  shoulder 
and  swelling  in  the  axilla. 

(b)  Local  Tew^emf^^.— Adequate  knowledge  of  the  surface  anatomy 
and  relation  of  the  bony  prominences  about  the  shoulder  is  essential 
in  locating  the  areas  of  tenderness.  Pain  will  be  intensified  by  direct 
pressure  and  pressure  upward  on  the  elbow. 

(c)  With  marked  displacement  the  fracture  margins  may  be  palpable 
and  movable. 

(d)  The  head  in  the  glenoid  cavity,  or  the  dislocated  head,  does  not 
move  with  rotation  of  the  shaft. 

(e)  Crepitus,— Hest  elicited  by  gentle  rotation  of  the  shaft. 

(/)  With  overriding,  and  sometimes  with  impaction,  there  is  short- 
ening of  the  arm,  demonstrable  by  measurement  from  the  acromion 
process  to  the  external  condyle. 

Since  these  fractures  possess  common  etiological  factors  and  symp- 
toms—unless palpation  is  facilitated  by  minimal  swelling  or  crepitus 
is  easily  and  exactly  located— an  accurate  diagnosis  of  the  type  of 
upper  humeral  fracture  is  impossible  without  a  roentgenogram. .  Even 
under  an  anesthetic  the  swelling  may  be  so  great  that  the  exact  site 
of  the  fracture  cannot  be  ascertained.  Fluoroscopic  examination  is  less 
satisfactory  than  a  roentgenogram;  the  latter  possesses  the  advantage 
of  permanency  for  prolonged  scrutiny  and  careful  study.  Stereoscopic 
plates  are  of  the  greatest  value  and  afford  a  more  precise  estimate 
of  the  displacement  and  better  observation  for  proper  reduction  than 
the  simple  a^-ray  negative. 

Prognosis.  —The  prognosis  depends  upon  the  age  of  the  patient  and 
the  accuracy  of  reduction.  After  forty  years  of  age  there  will  usually 
be  some  impairment  of  function  in  abduction  and  external  rotation. 
Following  resection  of  the  head  of  the  humerus,  abduction  to  70 
degrees  should  be  possible  but  internal  and  external  rotation  will  be 
restricted. 

As  a  result  of  epiphyseal  separation  some  interference  with  or  abnor- 
mality in  the  growth  of  the  humerus  is  always  possible.  In  a  com- 
minuted fracture,  or  in  fractures  with  delayed  or  inaccurate  reduction, 
exuberant  callus  may  interfere  with  the  movement  of  the  shoulder. 
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Treatment,  -  Heilurliuii  is  best  lirt-fetlcd  l>y  a  ri>eiitgenographic  cxiinii- 
iiatHHi  an<l  should  }>e  yiHtertakm,  if  possible,  within  twenty-four  hours 
after  the  injury.  If  the  suhsec|uent  rt>entgeno^ram  shows  that  faulty 
alignuieut  is  uneorrected,  a  seeond  attempt  at  reduetion  should  be 
macie;  if,  followiii}^  a  second  attempt,  the  position  of  the  fragments 
makes  a  bad  result  seem  likely^  open  operation  should  be  employeiL 
This  will  be  found  necessary  in  many  oblique  and  spiral  fra(  tures  in 
those  with  rotatory  displacement  and  in  those  in  which  attempts  at 
reduction  have  been  delay ecL 

METinms,  — L  Simple  fissured  and  impacted  iirartures  require  irnmo- 
Ijiiization  by  a  sIionliIer-ell)ow-figure-(*f-eight  l>andage  over  a  small 
axillary  pad, 

2.  Fractures  in  which  there  is  little  or  no  rotation  of  the  head,  no 
angulation  of  the  fragments,  and  hi  which  the  displacement  is  less 
than  one-quarter  of  the  diameter  of  the  shaft  of  the  humerus —if  the 
position  cannot  be  improved  by  traction  and  simple  tlirect  pressure- 
are  best  not  subjected  to  further  efforts  at  reduction  but  straightway 
immobilized. 

3.  Fractures  with  much  displacement  will  require  reduction  under 
a  general  anesthetic,  unless  ccmtra-im!icate<l  by  the  conrlition  of  the 
patient.  Fractures  without  ri>tatioii  of  the  upper  fragment  require 
traction,  eountertraction  and  direct  pressure  for  reduction.  External 
rotation  and  abduction  of  the  upper  fragment,  however,  present  the 
greatest  difficulty.  No  direct  alteration  of  the  position  of  this  frag- 
ment, without  incision^  is  possible.  The  lower  fragment  must  be 
brought  into  alignment  with  it.  Apposition  is  obtained  by  traction 
on  the  arm  and  eountertraction  in  the  axilla,  followed  by  extreme 
abduction,  even  to  the  point  where  the  arm  is  parallel  to  the  side 
of  the  head  (Jones) ^—external  rotatiim  and  direct  pressure  on  the 
fragnipnts. 

4.  Fractures  with  dislocation  and  fractures  with  extreme  disi>lace- 
ment  of  the  lower  fragment  through  or  into  the  deltoid  muscle  or  beneath 
the  cora(*oid  that  have  pnned  irreducible,  and  all  fractures  in  which, 
folJowihg  attempts  at  reduction,  a  poor  functioujiJ  result  seems  likely, 
should  be  subjected  to  open  operation. 

If  the  dislocated  head  cannot  he  replaced  it  shouhl  be  resected;  if  it 
can  be  restorcfl  to  the  joint  cavity  it  may  be  fastened  to  the  shaft  by 
naib  screw  or  kangaroo*tendon.  Reduction  of  the  dishn^ated  frag- 
ment may  be  facilitated  by  the  use  of  the  Mcliurney  hook.  In  frac- 
tures of  the  surgical  neck,  should  excision  of  the  head  be  necessary, 
reattachment  of  the  €*xternal  rotator  tendons  to  the  shaft  lias  Ijcen 
recora  niende*! .     ( Hi  tzrot } ) 

Resection  of  the  head  may  Ije  practised,  with  reasonable  hoixr  of 
obtaining  adefjuate  function,  but  should  always  be  considered  inferior 
to  reduction.  There  is  ah\  ays  some  aiik\losis  or  partial  fibrous  union 
with  the  margins  of  the  glenoid  cavity,  l>ut  the  movement  of  the 
st*apula  affords  sutticient  range  of  miction  to  give  a  fairly  useful  arm, 

'  I  Djunpa  to  JuioU.     Oxford  War  Primera,  1 9t 5,  p,  75. 

*  New  York  Med.  Jour.   1914,  c,  265.  , 
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5.  In  certain  cases  of  overriding  and  shortening,  where  operation 
is  refused  or  contra-indicated,  abduction  ^ith  continuous  traction  and 
suspension,  with  or  without  external  n)tation,  may  be  used. 

Epiphyseal  separations  require  very  accurate  reduction.  Open 
operation  must  be  employed  if  manipulation  in  abiiuction  fails. 
Ceases  of  one  to  two  weeks*  standing  may  have  detached  diaphyseal 
periosteum,  with  new  bone  deposit  that  ii^ill  prevent  reduction  except 
by  operation.  If  reduction  is  complete  no  internal  fixation  material 
should  be  necessary.  Apposition  will  be  maintained  by  abduction  and 
external  rotation.  When  fixation  after  reduction  is  doubtful,  chromic 
catgut  or  kangaroo-tendon  sutures  may  be  used,  but  never  nails  or 
screws,  as  injury  to  the  epiphyseal  cartilage  is  to  be  avoided. 


Fio.   18. — Position  of  extreme  abduction  and  external  n)tation  necessary  in  the  treatment 
of  some  fractures  at  the  surgical  neck  of  the  humerus.     (Blake.) 


After-treatment.— Just  as  abduction  is  the  position  of  choice  for 
immobilization  of  fractures  of  the  neck  of  the  femur,  so  is  ahdvction 
the  position  of  election  in  fractures  of  the  upper  end  of  the  humerus. 
In  youth,  or  young  adults,  fractures  with  little  or  no  displacement 
may  be  immobilized,  with  the  arm  at  the  side  to  avoid  an  unneces- 
sary period  in  bed;  but  the  rapid  return  of  function  after  immobiliza- 
tion in  abduction  will  justify  its  more  extended  use  in  even  these 
cases. 

Abduction  is  best  maintained  by  some  sort  of  suspension  from  an 
overhead  bar  or  Balkan  frame,  with  the  patient  in  a  sitting  position 
in  bed.  A  Thomas  splint  may  be  used  or  simply  wide  slings  to  support 
the  arm;  with  the  latter  the  forearm  flexed  to  a  right  angle  and  held 
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vertically  inaintains  external  rotatk)!!  of  the  huiiieru.s  anrl  permits 
trarti*m  straps  to  he  appfie<l  to  the  ami  and  tractioii  made  in  the 
line  of  the  upjKT  fragment,  as  well  as  tlie  easy  overhead  support  of 
the  forearm  by  adhesive  or  glued-strip  suspension  (Fi^:  IS),  The 
t\7)e  of  apparatus  preferred  will  vary  with  the  familiarity  with  sus- 
pension uietiinds.' 

Ill  refraetory  cases,  aial  those  that  will  not  consent  to  suspension 
met h 4x1  s,  reeoitrse  may  l>e  had  to  a  plaster  cast.  The  anu  should 
always  he  atKhjctecl  and  rotated  externally.  Tlie  ftircarm  may  be 
flexed  to  peniiit  the  hantl  to  rest  on  the  neck,  as  reetimmended  in 
tuJierosity  fracture  (Jones),  or  Hexe<J  to  a  right  angle  an<l  held  ver- 
tically.    Horizontal  right-angled  flexion  does  not  maintain  external 


Fio.   l9.^Jonf»*«  |K>Hitifin  for  Utt^  irijiinjljiliiniinii  of  rcdnR'ocJ  fraoturt^  of  rht^ 
witrjdral  nerk. 


nitatiim.  The  east  should  include  the  entire  yp[>er  extremity  frotn  the 
Kngers  to  the  shouhler  and  the  axilla  and  chest. 

In  al>out  three  weeks,  r>r  when  imit^n  is  firm,  afiducfion  anil  external 
n)tation  may  Ih*  gradually  lessened,  and  at  the  end  of  the  fourth 
week,  all  a]jparatus  may  be  removed  and  active  motion  of  the  arm 
permitted,  A  sling  should  he  used  for  support  until  the  end  of  the 
sixth  week  or  until  the  movement  of  the  arm  is  fairly  nonnah  The 
usual  time  f*f  tntal  disability  is  three  months. 

Complications. —  Arthritis  of  the  shoulder-joint  may  l)e  an  iinnu*- 
diate  or  remote  complication.     When  immediate  it  may  not  be  mani- 

*  Unieas  n  Tbomtys  or  wire  apfiut  ia  iised,  a  portable  x-ray  apparatus  should  b*.*  uvailfd 
able. 
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tested  for  two  or  three  weeks  and  usually  clears  up  in  four  or  five 
weeks  under  applications  of  heat,  massage  and  electrotherapy.  As 
a  late  complication  it  may  not  appear  for  six  to  nine  months  following 
the  injury  and  may  be  a  progressive  and  permanent  lesion.  The 
injury  may  cause  a  flare-up  in  an  old  focus  of  joint  infection. 

Deltoid  paralysis,  from  injury  to  the  circumflex  nerve,  is  not  usually 
detected  until  the  permanent  dressing  is  removed;  it  should  readily 
respond  to  massage,  passive  motion  and  electricity,  though  the  atrophy 
not  infrequently  does  persist.  In  elderly  persons  the  paralysis  may 
be  unvielding  to  any  or  all  treatment. 

Fractures  of  the  Shaft  of  the  Humerus.  ~ Occurrence.— Fracrtures  of 
the  shaft  of  the  humerus  comprise  those  fractures  that  oc*cur  between 
the  surgical  neck  and  the  supracondylar  ridges.  They  are  described 
as  occurring  in  the  upper,  middle  and  lower  thirds.  Fractures  of  the 
middle  third,  or  at  the  jmicture  of  the  middle  and  lower  thirds,  are 
most  common. 

Etiology.— 1.  Direct  violence— a  blow  or  fall  against  the  arm,  often 
in  abduction  when  the  elbow  is  flexed,  or  a  squeeze  or  crush  of  the  arm. 

2.  Indirect  violence— a  fall  or  blow  on  the  hand  or  elbow  or  a  torsion 
of  the  arm. 

3.  Muscular  action— during  tests  of  strength  or  wrestling. 
Fractures  of  the  humeral  shaft  most  frequently  follow  direct  injury 

or  muscular  exertion.  They  are  less  common  industrial  injuries  than 
fractures  of  the  radius,  ulna,  femur  or  tibia.  Pathological  fractures, 
from  metastatic  carcinomata  or  systemic  disease,  may  occur.  Frac- 
tures of  the  humerus  at  birth  are  almost  invariably  the  direct  result  of 
attempts  to  free  an  arm  which  has  become  extended  over  the  head 
during  a  difficult  breech  extraction.^ 

Pathology.— The  fracture  is  most  often  oblique,  but  may  be  trans- 
verse, spiral  or  longitudinal.  There  may  be  comminution  or  an  open 
wound. 

Displacement  is  common  and  depends  upon  the  severity  of  the 
injury,  the  position  of  the  fracture  with  respect  to  muscle  attachments 
and  the  direction  of  the  fracturing  force. 

(a)  In  fracture  of  the  vjjper  third  the  upper  fragment  is  usually 
drawn  inward  and  the  lower  fragment  outward  and  upward  by  the 
action  of  the  pectoralis  major  and  the  deltoid  muscles,  respectively, 
though  (Fig.  20)  if  the  external  rotators  are  stronger,  and  if  the  force 
which  produces  the  fracture  is  applied  on  the  external  surface  of  the 
arm,  as  in  direct  fracture  it  commonly  is,  a  displacement  similar  to 
surgical  neck  fracture  will  occur— the  upper  fragment  outward  and  the 
lower  fragment  inward. 

(b)  In  the  middle  third  the  displacement  will  depend  upon  whetlier 
the  fracture  lies  above  or  below  the  insertion  of  the  deltoid.  If 
above,  the  displacement  will  be  similar  to  upper  third  fracture;  if 
below  there  may  l)e  very  little  displacement,  or  the  upper  fragment 

1  Tnicsdell,  Amer.  Jour.  Ohst..  1914,  Ixix,  151. 
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will  be  carried  outward  by  the  deltoid  niust-le,  and  tJie  lower  fragioent 
will  tend  to  be  dra^^n  upward  by  the  biceps  and  triceps* 

(c)  Infradure  of  ike  lower  third  the  upper  fra^'iiient  \\\l\  tend  to  v<^r 
outward  by  reason  of  the  deltoid  pull  and  tlie  lower  fra^'inent  will  he 
carrieil  upward  by  the  triceps  and  l>iccf)8  nniseles  and  inward  or 
anteriorly  by  the  weight  of  the  foretirru,  esf;ecially  when  Hcxctl,  as  the 
Hexors  are  attache<l  to  the  interna!  condyle  (Fig,  22), 


bid,  2(K— Traii«vt>rfle  frai'fun'  <if 
the  middle  juid  upper  third  o(  the 
buoierua.  Di^pljicenient  siniilAr  to 
■UTfiieal  Deck  fracture.  V^pper  frag- 
toent  outward,  lower  fragment  inward. 


Fiii,  2L— Fritcture  of  the  middlo  third  uf 
ihr;  humerus;  displacement  outward  of  the 
upper  fragment;  contmction  of  the  deltoid. 


Diagnosis.— The  diagnosis  prest^iits  but  little  difficulty,  for  all  the 
cardinal  symptoms  and  i>ig«s  of  fracturt^  are  readily  obtained. 

With  definite  deformity  and  disfibility  tlie  diagnosis  may  be  lunde 
at  a  glan<*e.  A  roentgenogram— a  gn^at  aid  to  intelligent  rcdnctinn  — 
will  indicate  the  exact  position  of  the  fragments.   Two  views  from  planes 
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at  right  angles  to  eacli  otlier  should  ahvays  be  taken -=  lateral  and 
antero-|>osteri()r— or  failing  this,  stereoscopie  phites.  lAingitudinal 
or  sub]M"ri4>steal  fraetures  may  not  he  recognizefl  unless  roentgen 
observations  are  minle. 

Prognosis.  — Exaet  alignment  and  prevention  of  shortening  are  not 
such  absolute  essentials  in  fractures  of  the  npi»er  as  in  fractures  t>f 
the  lower  extremity.  E\'en  with  a  permanent  ileformity  an  excellent 
functional  result  may  be  oljtaine<l,  l»ut  excess  callus,  on  account  of 
subsequent  niuseulospiral  parahsis.  is  to  be  avoided. 


Fia*  22.— Fractun^  nl  the  luw*  r  ihud  <j1  Uil  lujiaiTiis,     Displac«mf»nl  of  th«  Jowlt  frag- 
iai>nt  anteriorly.     Pull  of  weight  of  foreuLrm. 

With  nutrked  displacement,  bits  of  fascia  or  muscle  may  be  inter- 
posed between  the  fragments,  wliich  will  prevent  accurate  redaction 
and  lead  to  fibrous  luiion  or  a  jtsenflartlirosis.  Operfitipe  inferfennre 
tends  to  deluii  uniim,  eHpecialhj  ff  indiiuivd  taie  afkr  iftjiiri/.  Syphilis 
must  always  be  considered  a  possible  factor  in  delayed  union.  The 
duration  of  complete  disability  in  an  uncomplicated  fracture  should 
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ije  three  or  four  months.  In  an  open  syppurating  or  gunshot  fracture 
the  perioci  of  disability  will  vary  with  the  individoal  case. 

Treatment,—  Reduction  should  not  he  delayed  and  should  be 
attempted  as  S(x>n  as  conveniently  ix^ssible,  following  the  accident— 
if  the  general  condition  of  the  patient  is  not  a  eontra-indication. 
Late  reduction,  when  the  muscles  have  contracted  and  the  swelling 
receded,  is  much  more  difficult  and  manipulation  is  less  easy.  Like- 
wise, wlien  late  operati\*e  interference  is  necessary,  the  early  attempts 
at  lione  repair  which  ha\'e  alread\'  been  well  inaugurated  will  be 
disturbed  and  osteogenetic  function  and  nnion  delayed. 

For  a  temporary  or  first-aid  appliance,  and  especially  for  transport, 
a  liinged  1'homas  ann  splint  is  invaluable.  Well-padded  internal 
external  lateral  splints  may  ^^c  used  instead,  the  elbow  flexed  and  the 
entire  extremity  bandaged  firmly,  by  a  raodificil  Veljx^aUt  to  the  body. 

Reduction  is  best  obtained  by  traction,  countertraction  and  direct 
manipulation  under  an  afiesthetic.  Tnictioii  should  bp  made  with 
the  elbow  flexed  to  about  W^.  When  traction  is  made  with  theforcann 
in  full  extension  the  carrying  angle  or  nonnal  abduction  at  the  elbow 
is  likely  to  be  overlookt^l  and  attempts  made  to  render  the  upper 
extremity  from  sbrndder  to  wrist  straight;  with  this  intent  reduction 
is  next  to  im]><Jssihh^  The  rt^diiction  should  be  ctmtrolletl  and  is 
greatly  facilitaterl  by  the  fluoroscope  or  liy  the  study  of  .r-ray  pictures 
taken  Ivefore  and  after  reduction.  It  is  exceedingly  diflicult  to  obtrun 
and  esix'cially  to  maintaiti  rt^duction  in  t»blique  or  spiral  fractures;  in 
transverse  fractures  it  is  relatively  easy. 

A  simpU'  frtu'titrt'  itiibotit  ^li^fplatnnrni  \\ill  require  care  in  handling 
to  prevent  derangement  of  the  fragments  and  may  be  immobilized  on 
a  Jones  arm  sj>Iint  or  by  well-padded  anterior,  internal,  posterior  and 
external  a[>])osition  splints,  a  shoulder-cnp  of  molded  gypsum  or 
eardbuard  and  a  triangular  wedgt>shapcd  axillary  pad  to  maintain 
slight  abilucticm;  the  forearm  should  be  Hexed  with  a  trri^t  sling  for 
its  su]>pt)rt  and  the  arm  and  forearm  fiandaged  to  the  thorax  (Figs. 
23,  24  ami  25). 

For  a  reduced  traitifcerse  fracture  a  similar  flressing  usuallx'  suffices, 
or  a  plaster  cast  which  includes  the  upper  thorax,  the  shoulder,  axilla 
and  the  entire  upr>er  extremity  may  be  used,  ^folded  tin  splints  for 
the  axilla  and  arm  may  be  incorjiorated  in  the  cast  to  aid  in  maintaining 
projXT  abduction. 

///  (thVufue  or  spiral  fraettirey  where  reduction  is  difficult  to  maintain, 
some  form  of  tractioii  apparatus  is  indicated.     This  may  be  either: 

L  Thomas  splint  \\ith  abduction,  traction  and  overhead  suspension, 

2.  Jones  splint, 

3.  Arm  sling;  sus|}ension  in  abduction  with  traction— Blake's 
method.' 

1.  A  Thonuis  splint  is  adjusted  in  the  usual  maimer  and  suspended 
in  abduction,    \%*ith   the  forearm  extended   and   supinated— a   con- 


^  OuoBhoi  Fraciunss  of  the  Extromities.     Mi 
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veniently  simple  pRM*et)ure,  but  atlmitting  of  one  serious  critidsni, 
i.  (?.,  immobilization  at  the  arm,  with  tlie  dhow  extended,  which  pro- 
longs {x>nvaleseenee  by  the  time  required  for  the  elbow  to  regain  normal 
funrtioo, 

2,  Jones's  splint  reqnires  fre<ttieDt  adjustment,  permits  of  no 
alMliiction  and  is  best  used  in  fractures  of  the  lower  half  of  the  humerus 
anrl  where  a  small  degree  of  traction  only  is  neeiled. 

l\.  Arm  sling  trartion-suspf^nsicm  is  ]>erhaps  the  liest  general  method 
to  employ  in  treating  these  fractures  of  the  humeral  shaft  (Fig.  25), 
Traction  should  always  he  made  in  the  axis  of  the  upper  fragment 
and  ten  to  twelve  pounds  shoulfl  suffice  to  overcome  any  overriding 
or  sht»rteuing.     No  splint  is  oecessary.     It  is  important  to  i>rcvent 


Fiti.  26,--SliDg  sufipenaion  iiud  traction  for  fracrure  of  aliiirt  of  bumerUH,     (Bluke.) 


i^Tinkling,  foreshortening  or  drawing  together  of  tlie  sliug  by  stretch- 
ing and  securing  each  end  to  a  strip  of  woikJ  from  which  sus|>t*nsion  is 
made. 

With  any  traction  apparatus,  reduction  nuist  be  followed  l>y  fre- 
quent roentgenographs,  for  which  a  portable  *r-ra\  outfit  is  practically 
indispensable.  Adequate  reduction  should  be  obtained  in  eight  to 
ten  days,  A'er\'  h(jht  massage  may  be  instituted  after  fourteen  or 
fifteen  ilays,  or  as  sm>n  a.s  there  seems  no  likelihfHxl  of  altering  the 
posititm  of  the  fracturt*  fragments  thereby. 

For  fra/Hurc^  of  the  upper  third  ivith  iinich  displnccmtni,  inuuobiliza- 
tion  or  truction  in  abduction  is  esjKH'ially  indicated. 

h/wer  third  fractttre  tends  to  internal  and  anterior  anguhition  of' 
tlie  fragments;  in  applying  dressings  care  must  lje  taken*  tliei-eforc, 
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to  avoid  upward  pressure  at  the  elbow.  If  an  abduction-traction 
apparatus  is  used  this  tendency  will  be  largely  obviated. 

Birth  fraciure  of  the  humerus  may  be  immobilized  in  abduction  and 
external  rotation  on  a  long  splint  that  passes  from  the  finger  tips  behind 
both  scapute— the  position  of  crucifixion.  The  arm  is  thus  fixed  in 
abduction  at  a  right  angle  to  the  vertical  axis  of  the  body  giving  as 
little  interference  as  possible  to  the  bathing  and  proper  care  of  the 
child. 

The  maintenance  of  reduction  in  all  fractures  following  immobiliza- 
tion should  be  verified  by  a  roentgenogram.  If  at  least  one-half  of  the 
diameter  of  the  bone  is  not  in  apposition  or  malalignment  and  over- 
riding of  the  fragments  make  ultimate  functional  impairment  probable, 
and  if,  with  traction,  reduction  is  not  obtained  in  ten  days,  open  opera- 
tion and  direct  fixation  of  the  fragments  should  be  undertaken.  Oblique 
and  spiral  fractures  with  much  displacement  are  especially  likely  to 
resist  simple  recluction  measures  and  should  be  considered  from  the 
outset  possible  candidates  for  operative  procedure.  The  fragments 
may  be  fixed  by  permanent  or  removable  metal  plates  with  pegs  or 
screws,  Parham  bands,  kangaroo  tendon  or  absorbable  suture,  intra- 
medullary bone  peg  or  inla>'  bone  graft.  Plates  for  middle  third 
fracture  must  be  placed  so  that  neither  plate,  pins  nor  screws  will 
injure  the  musculospiral  nerve.  Immobilization  following  operation 
is  best  made  by  a  light  plaster  cast,  and  should  be  maintained  for 
four  weeks. 

After-treatment.— All  apparatus  may  l>e  removed  after  four  weeks. 
If  union  is  firm,  passive  motion  and  massage  may  be  regularly  insti- 
tuted and  an  arm-sling  used  for  one  or  two  weeks  longer  until  the 
movement  of  the  upper  extremity  justifies  dispensing  with  all  restraint. 
If  movement  at  the  fracture  site  can  be  detected  a  Jones  splint  or  an 
ambulatory  abduction  splint  will  still  be  required,  but  massage  and 
passive  motion  may  be  gently  begun. 

The  treatment  of  fractures  of  the  shaft  of  the  humerus  seems  in  a 
somewhat  transitional  stage  at  presc*nt.  The  difficulty  in  controlling 
the  fragments  and  overcoming  overriding,  and  the  tendency  to  internal 
or  anterior  bowing  under  the  usual  forms  of  treatment  has  made  the 
necessity  for  and  incidence  of  operative  interference  high.  A  plaster 
cast  tends  to  overlong  impairment  of  function.  The  traction-sus- 
pension treatment  as  used  in  war  fractures  deser\'es  an  e3ctended  trial 

Complications.— Grave  complications  of  fractures  of  the  shaft  include. 

1.  Suppuration. 

2.  Laceration  of  the  brachial  vessels. 

3.  Injury  to  the  nerves: 

(a)  Musculospiral. 
(ft)  Median. 
(c)  ITlnar. 

4.  Non-union. 

1.  Suppuration  is  especially  likely  to  follow  an  open  fracture  with 
marked  laceration  of  the  soft  tissue,  i.  e.,  when  a  fragment  protrudes 
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thrcnijj:Ii  the  skin  or  when  fnreij^n  matter  has  been  carried  into  the 
wound,  iis  in  gunshot  fracture,  or  wlien  there*  has  been  delay  in  or 
improper  first-aid  treatment  of  an  open  fradure.  It  is  also  a  possi- 
f>ilit\^  when  oi>en  re<hic  tion  is  re<|nired  and  rigid  asepsis  is  not  prof>erly 
observed.     (See  page  221.) 

2.  Laceration  of  the  Ijrachial  vessels  occurs  with  severe  crush  or 
(*nniioinution  of  the  arm  or  witli  gunshot  fracture.  Ligation  of  the 
artery  may  be  safely  performe*i,  pro\idefl  compensatory  circulation 
has  not  been  impeded  or  pre\-ented  by  extensive  trauma  of  the  soft 
tissues.  If  the  superior  profunda  artery  is  intact,  gangrene  is  not 
likely.  In  circular  crush,  with  brachial  laceration,  amputation  will 
be  necessary. 

3.  Injury  to  the  median  and  ulnar  nerves  is  comparatively  rare. 
By  far  the  most  important  com|>licatinn  of  fracture  of  the  humeral 
shaft  is  musculcispiral  paralysis.  It  is  found  in  4  fx^r  cent,  of  all 
humeral  shaft  fracturt^s  (Scudder)  and  ma\'  result  from; 

L  Laceration  of  the  nerve  by  a  jagged  bone  fragment. 

2.  Contusion  of  the  nerve. 

3.  Pressure  upon  t)r  stretching  of  the  nerve  at  the  time  of  injury. 

4.  Pressure  upon  the  nerve  by  callus  at  the  fracture  site,  or  incorpo- 
ration of  the  nerve  in  a  calJus, 

Paralysis  occurs  most  frequently  witli  fracture  of  the  middle  thirtl, 
as  the  following  table  demonstrates: 


MUSCrUJSPlRAL  PARALYSIS  IN    FRACTirRES  OF  THE   HUMERUS, 

Upper  third, 
per  dsni. 

Snidder'  ,      ,      .      ,  ,       7.0 

von  B runs  t quoted  by  Robert!**,!  .      10.0 

Bl**iike  (quoted  by  Rohjert**)  .      .  .       34 


Middle  thinl. 

Lower  third. 

per  cent. 

percent. 

m.d 

23.0 

52,0 

,18  0 

56  3 

41.3 

Tile  cfiaracteristic  sign  of  museiilospiral  injury  is  wrist-drop,  due 
to  paralysis  of  the  extensor  muscles  of  the  liand  antl  fingers  whirh  are 
supplie+l  hy  tlie  muscuk»sj>iral  iier\  e.  Anesthesia  of  the  thumb,  index 
and  middle  fingers,  ttie  nmseulospiral  skin  area,  is  not  coniitant. 

Neuralgie  pain  in  the  arm  and  along  the  course  of  the  nerve  is  at 
times  observ€»fl,  esfjetnally  with  late  paralysis. 

Tlie  paralysis  may  be: 

1.  Immediate  or  primary. 

2.  Late  or  secondary'. 

(a)  Immediate  paralysis  follows  laceration,  contusion  or  stretch- 
ing of  tlie  nerve  at  the  time  of  injury.  An  intermediate  type  has 
\ieen  recognize*!  in  which  tlie  onsc^t  of  paralysis  may  be  delayed  a  few 
hours  to  several  days  after  the  accident.     (Koberts.') 

(6)  Late  paralysis  is  gradual  in  onset;  it  is  caused  by  pressm^  or 
growth  of  excessive  callus,  and  mil  therefore  not  be  observeil  until 
four  or  five  weeks  after  the  injury. 


»  Anil.  Surg..  1909.  1,  No,  2,  p,  1118. 
«  Fmcturea,  1916. 


•  Ibid. 
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The  mild  forms  of  paralysb  recover  spontaneously  as  a  rule.  Per- 
sistent massage  with  electrotherapy  and  passive  motion  should  be 
used,  with  support  for  the  hand  and  wrist;  a  "code-up"  splint  or 
overcorrection  of  the  wrist-drop  by  a  wire  splint  in  extension  is  prefer- 
able. When  the  primary  paralysis  persists  and  increases,  when  the 
processes  of  degeneration  can  be  demonstrated,  in  cases  in  which 
improvement  is  arrested  and  in  the  late  cases  from  pressure  of  callus, 
operative  exposure  of  the  nerve  should  be  practised  and  the  nerve 
sutured,  or  excessive  callus  removed  and  the  ner\'e  freed.  A  fascial 
transplant  may  be  used  to  cover  a  bone  defect  and  to  prevent  adhe- 
sions and  recurrence  of  the  callus  pressure.  In  doubtful  cases  in 
which  the  propriety  and  necessity  of  operative  interferenoe  are  not 
clear,  the  sign  of  regeneration  emphasized  by  Ney' — ^Tinel's  sign- 
will  be  useful.  He  asserts  that  evidence  of  nerve  regeneration  is 
indicated  when  the  tingling  and  pain  transmitted  distally  along  the 
nerve  following  percussion  of  the  nerve  trunk  can  be  obtained  at  a 
gradually  lower  level. 

Tlie  prognosis  with  operation  is  excellent.  Eight  out  of  11  cases 
operated  upon  by  Scudder^  recovered.  Well-marked  improvement 
should  be  evident  three  or  four  months  after  the  operation  and  the 
cure  should  be  complete  in  twelve  to  eighteen  months. 

4.  Non-union,— The  middle  third  of  the  humerus  is  one  of  the 
well-known  sites  of  delayed  union  as  well  as  non-union  or  pseudo- 
arthrosis. In  a  small  series  of  27  humeral  shaft  fractures  2  cases 
of  delayed  union  and  1  of  non-union  occurred  in  the  middle  third, 
and  none  in  the  upper  and  lower  thirds.  A  compound  comminuted 
fracture  with  osteomyelitis  is  often  a  predisposing  factor.  The 
tendency  to  anterior  and  internal  displacement  of  the  lower  fragment 
in  fractures  of  the  lower  half  of  tlie  shaft,  and  the  difficulty  in  con- 
trolling this  displacement  by  the  older  metliods  of  treatment,  may 
also  be  considered  as  a  possible  factor. 

The  eager  desire  for  prompt  consolidation  nmst  not  overbalance 
sound  judgment  and  urge  early  open  operation  for  non-union  when 
the  union  may  be  merely  delayed.  Five  or  six  months  should  elapse 
after  the  accident  before  non-union,  or  pseudarthrosis,  is  considered 
to  have  occurred.  During  this  interval,  s>T)hilis,  as  a  cause  for  delay, 
should  be  ruled  out  by  a  Wassermann  test  and  appropriate  treatment. 
A  low  meat  and  high  milk  diet  or,  as  Albee'  has  recently  advised, 
local  injections  of  calcium  triple  phosphate  may  be  tried.  If  after 
six  months  there  is  still  well-marked  mobility  at  the  site  of  fracture 
the  ends  of  the  fragments  should  be  exposed,  the  eburnated  fibrous 
terminations  cut  away  and  an  autogenous  bone  graft  inserted  by  the 
Albee  technic.  Firm  union  should  occur  in  four  or  five  weeks  after 
this  operation. 

Fractures  of  the  Lower  End  of  the  Humerus.— Occurrence.— 
Ashhurst's  and  Plageman's  statistics  show: 

1  Jour.  Am.  Med.  Assn.,  1919,  Izxiii,  1427. 
« Ann.  Surg.,  1909,  1,  No.  2,  p.  1118. 
*  Ibid.,  Ixxi,  32. 
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1  Supracondylar  fractures  . 
2,  Separation  of  the  lower  humend  rpiphysiis 

2  *"T  "-fracture       ..... 

4.  Fracture  of  the  external  t^ondyle  .      . 

5,  Fracture  of  mt«rual  corjdylc  atitl  eptcondylc 
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The  most  coiiinion  frai-tiires  of  tlie  Iuiiiktus  near  the  elbow  are 
supracondylar  fractures  and  fractures  of  the  external  condyle  and 
i n ter n  al  epicoin lyle . 

L  Supracondylax  Fractures.-  Etiology.— Supracondylar  fractures  of 
the  humerus  are  usually  observed  in  children*    They  may  follow: 

h  Direct  violence— a  blow  just  above  the  eibo\\ — a  rare  adult 
fracture. 

2.  Indirect  violence  — the  common  fracture  in  children— a  fall  upim 
the  outstretched  hand,  with  the  forearm  in  partial  extension  or  hyper- 
extension;  from  forceful  abduction  or  adduction  at  the  elbow;  or  from 
a  fall  upon  the  elbow,  with  the  forearm  flexed  to  a  right  angle— a 
flexion  fracture. 

Pathology.— Kocher^  has  divided  supracondylar  fractures  into  four 
classes: 

1.  Extension  fractures. 

2.  Flexion  fractures. 

3.  Abduction  fractures. 

4.  Adduction  fractures. 

L  The  exktision  fracture  is  the  usual  injury;  the  line  of  separation 
is  slightly  oblique  from  the  anterior  surface,  backward  and  upward; 
the  upper  fragment  is  displaced  anteriorly  against  the  brachial  vessels 
and  the  lower  fragment  is  carried  backward ^  upward  and  sometimes 
inward  (Figs.  27  and  28). 

2.  In  the  Jlexion  fracture  the  upper  fragment  is  displaced  backward 
and  the  lower  fragment  upwanl  and  forward  and  inward  in  the  direc-- 
tion  of  the  force  applied  to  the  elbow.     (The  line  of  fracture  and  the 
deformity  is  the  rev'erse  of  the  extension  fracture.)     (Fig,  29.) 

3.  The  line  of  fracture  in  the  abdvction  type  is  outw^ard  and  upward 
from  the  internal  condyle. 

4.  The  adduction  type  shows  the  line  of  fracture  inward  and  upward 
from  the  external  condyle. 

The  last  three  types  are  exceedingly  rare. 

A  diacondylar  fracture  has  been  described.  (Ashhurst-Roberts.) 
The  line  of  fracture  passes  through  the  condyles.  It  resembles  in 
deformity  the  extension  type  of  supracondylar  fracture  and  can  be 
ditferentiated  only  by  a  roentgenogram  (Fig  30), 

2.  Separatioxi  of  the  Lower  Humeral  Epiphysis.  —  Occurrence. —Sepa- 
ration of  the  lower  humeral  epiphysis  is  not  ififreiiuent  and  occurs  up 
to  eighteen  or  t\s'enty  years  of  age. 


*  Quoted  from  Rotjerts  and  Kelly:     Fractures,  ldl5> 

*  Fmcturoi  of  the  Lower  End  of  Humerus.  Sanme)  D.  Gro»  Prise,  10 10. 

*  Quoted  from  Eoberts  and  Kelly:     Fractures.  1910. 
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Etiolon^,  —  L  Direct  violence— a  blow  upon  the  ann  jiist 

elbow,  with  the  elbciw  or  forearm  fixe<L 


Flo,  27,^i?upra€Oiidylftr  frartur*?  of  (he  hittutTua^      Marker^  posterior  dtsplttcement  ot 
loiter  frnifTueiU.     Extensiuri  fraciiiri'. 


Flf^.  28, — 'Supracondylar   fnit'turc   of   (he   humrrLis.     AiiifulHtion   of  fr&^nwiAs,     Only 

sUght  dUplacenienl. 


2.  Indirect  violence— a  fall  on  the  hand,  with  the  forearm  in  full  or 
lyperextension. 


FnACTUBES  OF  THE  HUMEnUS 


FlO,  29,— Supracondylar  fracture  of  Ijiimerus  by  flexion.     (Stimaan.) 


Fio.  30,^DiiiL  li  i,  -   .  fnicture  of  Ihe  bumems. 


FiQ,  3L— Separation  of  the  lower  epiphysis  of  tbe  humerua, 
placement  of  the  epipliy«ts. 


Posterior  atid  l&teml  din- 


Fio.  32.— Separatton  of  the  lower  epiphysis  of  the  humerus*     Posterior  and  lateral  dia- 
placement  and  rotation  of  the  epiphysis. 
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Pathology,— The  four  centers  of  ossificatiun  uf  the  Imvrr  cud  of  the 
humerus  form  the  epiphysis  and  s**parute.  as  a  nnit.  frcmi  tlie  diaf^hysis. 
The  sepamtion  may  be  sliinht  or  there  may  he  marked  dispiaeement 
of  the  epiphysis  posteriorly  and  laterally.  The  line  of  separation 
may  merely  follow  the  epiphyseal  cartilage ♦  Imt  there  is  nsually  a 
frai'ture  of  a  small  l>ft  of  tlie  diaphysis  also,  with  stripping  of  the 
periosteum  from  the  shaft,  Tlie  deformity  and  displacement  are  quite 
similar  tti  the  extension  tvpe  of  siipracondvkr  fracture  (Fi^s.  ^jI  and 
32). 

3.  **T"-Fractiire  of  the  Lower  End  of  the  Humeras,  — Occurrence.— 
This  fracture  is  found  chietiy  in  adults  follmving  a  direct  injury— 
the  most  frequent  adult  elbow  frac- 
ture (Jones)* 

Etiology.  — L  Direct  violence  of 
great  severity— machinery  or  mang- 
ling accident. 

2.  Indirect  violence— a  fall  on  the 
elbow,  the  olecranon  being  driven  up 
between  the  condyles. 

Patholoe^y,  —  The  fracture  lines 
separate  the  condyles  from  the  shaft 
and  from  each  other  (Fig.  33). 
There  may  be  a  simple  fissured 
fracture  or  the  end  of  the  diaphysis 
is  displaced  forward,  as  in  exten- 
sion supracondylar  fracture,  or 
driven  between  the  condyles.  The 
displacement  may  be  quite  atypical, 
comminution  extensive,  and  the 
skin  perforated  by  a  sharp  frag- 
ment* Marked  injury  to  the  snft 
tissues  is  usual. 

4.  Fracttire  of  the  External  Con- 
dyle  and  Epicondyle- (f/j  FmHun' 
of  the  externul  epicondjfle  is  quite  rare; 
it  follows  a  fall  or  blow  upon  the  ex- 
ternal surface  of  the  elbow. 

(h)  Fracture  of  the  exkrnul  condyle  is  not  uncommon  and  is  usually 
observed  in  children. 

Etiology.  -1.  Direct  violence— a  fall  directly  on  the  external  con- 
dyle. 

2.  Imlircct  violence— hyi>eradduct ion  of  the  elbow  or  a  fall  upon 
the  outstretchtxl  hand,  when  most  of  the  impact  is  transmitted  along 
the  radius. 

Pathology.  "The  fracture  line  follows  an  oblique  course  from  the 
joint  surface  at  the  trorhkmK*apitellar  ridge  outward  and  upwar<L 
and  may  or  may  not  inclurle  the  epicondyle  (Figs.  34  and  35).  There 
may  be  simply  a  fissured  fracture  but  some  upward  displacement  of 


Fio.  33,— T-fraclure  of  the  lower 
eod  of  the  humerus.  Some  rft*^iitioti 
of  fragmenta  in  position.     (Sp«ed.) 
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the  external  rondyle  is  usual.    Tlie  rondylar  fragment  may  even  be 
rotated  so  tliat  the  fnicturL^il  surfac*'  is  faciii^^  ujnvani. 

5.  Fracture  of  tlie  Internal  Condyle  and  Epicondyle.  — t>i)  Fracture 
of  the  iutermd  eptamfltfle  is  often  a  .separation  of  its  epiphysis,  and 
is  likely  to  ocrur  between  the  a^es  uf  ten  ami  eij^hteeo  years— usually 
\v'ith  posterior  disloeatit>n  of  the  elbow. 


of  tht  liujHL'ms, 


iidylt.' 


Fiti  3 .1  —  Vtav t  ti re  of  t he  ex temal  co n- 
dyle  of  tht*  humerus.  Rotation  and  dia- 
placciiifnt  of  tilt*  fnigiiicnt. 


Etiology. —  K  Direct  fall  or  blow  upon  the  internal  condyle. 

2,  Indirect  violenct^-hyperahducticm  of  the  elbow  in  full  extension, 
when  the  pull  *>f  the  Hexor  museles,  which  are  attached  to  it,  may  tear 
the  epi condyle  away. 

Patholof y.  —  When  completely  detached  tlie  fragment  is  displaced 
forward  and  downward  and  may  be  readily  palpate*!  {F*ig,  "36),  Injury 
to  the  ulnar  nerve  is  rare. 

(6)  Fracture  of  the  inttrfial  condyle  is  uncommon. 

Etiologry.  —  1 .  Direct  fall  or  blow  upon  the  elbow  on  the  ulnar  side, 
with  the  elbow  Hexed. 

2,  Indirect  violence— a  fall  upon  the  outstretched  hand  with  the 
impact  transmitted  along  the  ulna— or  hyperabduction  or  adduction 
of  the  elbow. 

Pathology.  —The  line  of  fracture  h  oblique  from  the  trochlea-capitellar 
ridge  upward  to  include  the  epicondyle.    There  may  be  but  little  dis- 
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placement  or  tlie  condylar  fragment  may  be  displaced  upward,  back- 
ward and  inward;  the  ulna  may  follow  (Fig.  37). 

(Fractures  of  the  trochlea  and  capitelluni  alone  have  been  described; 
they  are  exc*eedingly  rare  intra-articular  fractures,  re  ve  a  let  I  when  the 
fragment  is  accurately  palpable  or  hy  the  rceiitgenogramj 

Diagnosis.  — Familiarity  with  the  normal  surface  anatomy  of  the 
elbow-joint  is  of  the  greatest  aid  in  detecting  fractures  in  this  region; 
the  l>nny  prominences  and  the  carrying  angle  require  special  recogni- 
tion. With  the  forearm  Hexed  the  supracondylar  ridges  of  the  lium- 
enis  may  be  followed  iu  their  terminatii^ris  in  the  condyles  and  epi- 
condyles,  which  lie  at  the  same  level  and  nnrnudly  form  an  equilateral 


C— Fracture  nf   l\w  inh^rnal  i-pit'OLidylr  ul    hntiir  ru- 


I 'i(*placenient  of  a,  frwHy 


triangle  with  the  olecranon  process  of  the  ulna.  The  head  cjf  the 
radius  may  be  felt  just  flistal  to  the  external  condyle  and  may  he 
identifie^t  by  its  rotation  with  the  shaft  of  the  radius  in  proimtion  ami 
supinatioti  of  the  forearm.  With  the  forearm  completely  extended, 
slight  alnluction  at  the  elbow  will  always  be  observed.  'The  angle 
indicating  the  amount  of  aliduction  is  designated  *'the  carrying 
angle.** 

Evidence  of  fracture  may  be  more  easily  determined  by  comparison 
with  the  sound  side  and  by  noting  alterations  in  the  relatiomhips  of 
bony  prominences. 

The  general  characteristics  of  the  lower  humeral  fractures  are: 
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Symptmns,—},  Pdn  in  and  si*e!iin^  of  the  elbow. 
2,  Loss  of  function  of  the  elbow. 

Signs*—  1 ,  I  >f'forniity. 

2.  Ahnornial  mobility— often  lateral  mobility  at  tlie  elbow, 

3,  Crepitus. 

4*  Palpable  fracture  margins  or  fragments. 


Fio.  37,  — Fracture  of  intemal^ndyJe  of  the  humerus,  in  an  adult.  (Stimson.) 

1,  Sypracofulplar  Fracture.— Tl^e  defomiity  in  the  extension  t^pe 
of  fracture  will  show,  anteriorly,  marked  swelling  and  pronnnenee  of 
the  lower  tliird  of  the  arm,  extending  to  the  ryhital  fossa,  and,  poste- 
riorly, promiiierice  of  the  olecranon  prot^ess  with  eonea\'ity  above  it. 
Any  mo\'ement  at  the  elliow  will  be  painful,  and  crepitus  anrl  false 
motion  may  be  distinguished.  The  fraeturt^  margins,  on  account  of 
the  swelling,  are  seldom  actually  palpable,  but  the  rond\  les  may  be 
felt  in  normal  relation  with  the  olecranon  {>roeess,  whic-h  distinguishes 
this  fracture  from  posterior  tlislocation  of  the  elbow. 
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The  flexion  t>-pe  will  liave  greater  swelling  of  the  elbow-joint  ante- 
riorly and  swelling  and  proniinenet^  just  above  the  condyles  posteriorly. 
The  deformity  is  usually  not  great. 

2.  The  Deformity  of  Diacmidylur  Fractures  and  Epiphyseal  Sepa- 
ration is  quite  similar  to  extension  supracondylar  fractures. 

3*  A  **  T'-Frachire  of  the  Ijywer  End  of  the  Huynervs  may  be  marked 
by  great  swelling  of  the  elbow.  Ttie  elbow  is  broadened;  the  con- 
dyles may  Ije  widely  separated  ami  movable,  with  crepitus;  the  com- 
minution may  \ye  so  great  that  the  character  of  the  displacement 
cannot  Ije  determined  mthout  a  radiograpli. 

4.  Deformity  in  Fravture  of  the  Ejrtental  (\mf}yh\  — The  swelling  is 
especially  observed  on  the  external  surface  of  the  elbow,  lliere  is 
an  increase  in  **tlie  carrying  angle**  when  there  is  much  displacement » 
giving  a  marked  cubitus  valgus  deformity.  Distinct  crepitus  and 
motility  of  the  fragment  is  usuaL  The  fragment  may  be  easily  out- 
lincil;  the  position  of  the  external  condyle  will  be  above  the  level  of 
the  interna!  condyle  and  farther  from  the  olecranon  process. 

5.  (a)  Fracture  of  the  Intenml  Epicrmdyle^—The  swelling  and 
eceh>Tnosis  of  the  elbow  will  he  confined  to  or  greatest  at  the  internal 
condylar  area.  The  fragment  may  be  picked  up  between  the  fingers, 
is  freely  movable  and  crepitus  is  usually  easy  to  distinguish.  W^lun- 
tary  extension  of  the  haiiil— stretching  the  flexor  muscles  and  pulhng 
on  the  internal  epicondyle—raay   be  painful. 

(b)  Fracture  of  the  Internal  drnffyle  will  sliow  a  typical  gunstock 
deformity— cubitus  varus— uitli  decrease  in  the  carrying  angle. 
Swelling  wll  be  greater  over  the  internal  condyle,  which  will  be 
posterior  to  and  higher  than  the  external  condyle  and  farther  from 
the  olecranon  process.  Crepitus  and  increased  lateral  mobility  of  the 
elbow  are  present.     .^1!  movements  at  the  elbow  are  painful. 

PtogBOsis.— In  children,  when  accurate  reduction  has  been  obtaineil, 
the  prognosis  is  excellent.  A  perfect  result  is  considered  to  have 
been  obtained  when  the  motion  in  the  elbow  remains  completely 
unrestricted,  thougli  slight  deformity  may  be  present.  In  skilful 
hands»  frjllowlng  hyperflexion  treatment.  iK*rfect  results  may  be 
expected  in  80  to  1>U  \wr  cent,  of  all  cases.  (.Vshhurst,^  I^tld.') 
Fi>lkming  marked  displacement  with  great  s\%Tlling.  and  in  com- 
minuted fractures,  or  when  tlie  accuracy  of  reduction  is  doubtful, 
aufl  in  adults,  some  permanent  impairment  may  occur  justitiahly; 
here  prognosis  should  be  guarded.  When  extension  falls  short  of  the 
proper  complete  excursion,  the  functional  deficiency  is  not  great  but 
even  slight  iiermanent  restriction  in  flexion  will  prove  a  real  handicaj). 
<'ubitus  vanis  or  valgus  may  be  syspc^cted  when  the  riglu-angled  or 
semiflexed  p(»sition  has  lieen  used  for  immobilizatioiK  but  tliere  is  usu- 
ally very  little  interference  lu  function  of  the  elbow.  Osteotomy  is 
necessary  to  correct  a  marked  distortion. 

*  Fraclun?s  uf  the  Lcjwct  End  of  the  Humurui^t  Saiuiid  D.  Gro«m  Pri»t.'»  1910, 

•  Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour,  19 J  6,  dxxv,  220, 
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Treatment.— In  fractures  near  the  elbow  it  is  exceptionally  neces- 
sary to  obtain  complete  reduction.  I -nless  attempts  at  reduction  are 
made  early,  reposition  of  the  fragments  may  be  very  difficult.  X-ray 
observations  are  a  necessity  in  guiding  the  proper  procedure  for 
reduction  and  both  lateral  and  antero-posterior  roentgenograms 
should  be  obtained. 

For  supracondylar  extension  fractures  and  all  fractures  with  similar 
displacement— diacondylar,  simple  "T' '-fractures  and  epiphyseal 
separation— a  general  anesthetic  should  be  used  for  reduction.  An 
assistant  should  hold  the  arm  firmly;  the  operator  may  then  unlock 
the  fragments  by  hj-perextension,  bringing  them  into  app>osition  by 
traction  on  the  condyles— countertraction  by  the  assistant,  with  simul- 
taneous direct  pressure  to  correct  lateral  and  anterior  deformity, 
followed  by  hj-perflexion  to  maintain  apposition.  The  result  of  the 
manipulation  must  be  confirmed  by  roentgenogra]>hy. 

In  fractures  of  the  condyles  and  epiccnidyles,  and  the  rarer  types  of 
supracondylar  fracture,  after  direct  nianii)ulati()n  for  reduction,  hyper- 
flexion  should  likewise  l)e  used  for  immobilization.  Hj-perflexion, 
therefore,  is  indicated  in  all  fractures  of  the  lower  end  of  the  humerus; 
it  must  be  as  complete  as  possible  but  must  not  cause  either  p>ain  or 
impairment  of  circulation.  The  forearm  in  the  h\'perflexed  position 
should  be  kept  in  complete  supination. 

A  convenient  dressing  to  maintain  hyperflexion  is  afforded  by  an 
adhesive  swathe  from  the  forearm  near  the  ^Tist  to  the  upper  arm, 
with  a  clove  hitch  about  the  wTist  or  a  sHng  to  suspend  the  extremity 
from  the  neck  and  a  small  pad  in  the  cubital  fossa  to  separate  the 
skin  surfaces  and  prevent  excoriation  (Figs.  .38  and  39).  This  is 
best  supplemented  by  a  bandage  which  must  especially  maintain 
supination  of  the  hand  and  forearm.  If  necessary  a  few  turns  of 
a  gypsum  bandage  may  he  added  to  stiffen  the  dressing.  The  elbow 
should  be  well  padded  to  i)revent  pressure  or  tightening  of  the  bandage 
from  postreduction  swelling.  The  swelling  before  reduction  may  be 
so  great  that  only  partial  flexion  can  at  first  be  used.  As  the  swelling 
subsides  the  dressing  should  be  readjusted  to  obtain  more  acute  flexion. 

In  supraccmdyhr  fractures  that  resist  simple  redu(»tion,  and  in 
epiphyseal  separations  that  are  not  in  accurate  position,  open  operation 
may  be  undertaken.  It  will  seldom  be  necessiiry  to  use  fixation 
material;  simple  freeing  of  the  fragments  and  reduction,  followed  by 
hyperflexion,  should  suffice.  The  h\T)erflexed  position,  through  the 
pull  of  the  triceps  and  biceps  muscles,  maintains  the  reduction  (chiefly 
because  the  triceps  when  under  tension  acts  as  a  sturdy  posterior  splint). 

In  fracture  of  the  internal  epiamdyle  the  fragment  may  be  so  movable 
that  simple  reduction  will  not  control  it.  Incision  and  nailing  or 
pegging  the  fragment  in  position  should  be  considcnMl. 

In  fracture  of  the  external  co^idyle,  when  the  fragment  is  rotated 
outward  and  upward,  open  reduction  will  be  necessary.  (Ladd.) 
Atypical  "T' '-fractures  may  also  require  oi>en  reduction,  and  nail, 
sere w,i  peg,  bolt  or  drill  fixation. 
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The  elbow  should  remain  flexed  for  three  weeks;  the  dressing  and 
foreann  should  be  carefully  and  regularly  insj^ected  to  avoid  or  fore- 
stall constriction.  The  retention  dressing  is  then  removed,  and 
massage  and  active  and  passive  motion  begun*  Jones's  suggestions 
for  passive  motion  should  be  followed  and  the  elbow  gradually 
extended.  The  sling  or  bandage  of  tlie  forearm  is  released  so  that 
the  wrist  may  drop  three  inclies  and  the  patient  is  allowed  to  practice 
active  movements.     If  after  two  da\s  the  hand  and  forearm  can  be 


Flo.  M.— Adhesive   strip   to  maintain 
h>T>erflexioo.     (Robert*  and  Kelly.) 


Fio.  30. — Dreasuag  to  nmintain  elbow 
in  hyperflexion,  oonipleted.     (A»hliurat.) 


moved  back  to  full  flexion  the  sling  may  be  lengthened  three  more 
inches.  Lengthening  of  the  sling  is  then  permitted  every  two  or  three 
days  until  a  right  angle  is  reached,  when  it  may  be  discarded  entirely. 
If,  on  the  other  hantl,  two  days  after  the  initial  release  the  elbow  is 
stiff  in  the  new  position  it  must  be  put  up  again  in  acute  flexion,  as 
the  structures  about  the  Joint  evidently  resent  movement  and  repair 
is  not  sufficiently  advanct^d  for  motion  to  be  begun.  In  another  week 
the  test  may  Ix^  reiK*ated.  At  the  end  of  the  sixth  week  good  function 
should  prevail. 

Complicatioiis.— The  complications  may  be: 
1.  Laceration  of  the  brachial  vessels. 
vou  nr-^ 
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2.  Injury  to  the  median,  ulnar  or  musculospiral  nerves. 

3.  Ischemic  contracture— Volkmann's. 

4.  Myositis  ossificans. 

1.  It  is  seldom  that  laceration  of  the  brachial  vessels  occurs  with 
a  fracture  near  the  elbow.  When  the  brachial  artery  is  divided  it 
may  be .  ligated  with  impunity,  provided  adequate  compensatory 
circulation  seems  likely.  Only  with  severe  crush  and  extensive  soft 
tissue  injury  will  amputation  be  required.  Unexpected  recoveries  have 
not  infrequently  followed  conservative  measures. 

2.  Median,  ulnar  or  musculospiral  paralysis  is  not  often  observed 
with  fracture  of  the  lower  end  of  the  humerus,  but,  as  in  fractures  of 
the  shaft,  may  be  encountered:    (a)  Primary;  (6)  secondary. 

(a)  Primar>^  paralysis  is  a  result  of  the  injury;  it  is  usually  caused 
by  contusion;  seldom  by  laceration  of  the  ner\'e.  If  persistent,  or  the 
reaction  of  degeneration  appears,  laceration  must  be  suspected  and 
open  operation  undertaken.  Primary  paralysis  is  exceedingly  rare; 
usually  of  a  mild  transitory  type.  It  may  not  be  observed  for  several 
days  after  the  accident— an  intermediate  type  (Roberts^. 

(6)  The  secondary  paralyses  are  observed  three  or  four  weeks  after 
injury  and  are  due  to  callus  inclusion  or  pressure,  following  vicious 
union.  A  very  late  type  of  ulnar  paralysis  has  been  reported,  having 
an  insidious  onset  six  to  thirty-six  years  after  the  fracture— (Hunt- 
Panas) —especially  in  cases  with  permanent  deformity,  such  as  cubitus 
valgus  in  external  condyle  fracture.  On  very  rare  occasions  the 
median  nerve  may  be  affected  also  (Bernhardt*).  A  few  cases  have 
been  due  to  neuromata  or  cysts  forming  along  the  course  of  nerves 
and  causing  pressure  paralysis  (Murph>'',  Hunt*).  Exposure  of  the 
nerve  is  indicated  in  all  cases  that  do  not  respond  to  massage  and 
electricity.  Excision  of  callus,  freeing  from  scar  tissue,  or,  in  the 
case  of  the  ulna  especially,  transplantation  may  be  undertaken. 

3.  Ischemic  or  Volkmann's  contracture  occurs  both  iviih  fractures  near 
the  elbow  and  fractures  of  the  forearm,  and  is  caused  by: 

(a)  Bandages  or  immobilization  material— chiefly  splints— that  are 
applied  too  tightly. 

(6)  Flexion  of  the  forearm  that  is  too  acute. 

(c)  Idiopathic  type— with  no  outward  evidence  of  constriction, 
ischemia  supervenes,  "from  pressure  within  the  arm,  either  pressure 
of  broken  ends  of  bone,  tearing  of  muscles  or  extensive  hemorrhage," 
with  intact  aponeurosis  (Jones^). 

The  lesion  is  primarily  a  venous  congestion  followed  by  an  ischemia 
from  the  pressure  of  the  restricting  bandage  or  position  of  the  extrem- 
ity. Degeneration  of  the  tissues— particularly  the  muscles— results 
from  compression  and  insufficient  nutrition.  Muscles,  tendons, 
nerves  and  fascia  unite  in  a  fibrous  cicatricial  mass;  pressure  necrosis 
will  follow  excessive  local  pressure,  with  sloughing  of  skin  and  even' 

»  Fractures,  1916.  >  Neur.  01.  Cent.,  1910,  xxix,  178. 

»  Murphy's  Clinics,  1914,  iii.  No.  2.  *  Jour.  Am.  Med.  Assn.,  1916,  Ixvi,  11. 

*  Injuries  to  Jointa,  Oxford  War  Primers,  1914. 
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of  subjacent  tissues.  Atrophy  and  contracture  then  take  place. 
The  flexor  muscles  especially  suffer.  The  Kngen>  become  stiffened 
and  flcxerl  at  the  piialangeal  joints  and  extended  at  the  phalangeal 
metacarpal  joints,  giving  a  typical  *' claw-like"  appearance  to  the 
hand.  The  fingers  can  only  be  extended  when  the  wrist  is  in  extreme 
flexion.  Wrist  anil  elbow  mytion  is  limited.  There  is  marked  atrophy 
of  the  forearm  and  the  interosseous  muscles  of  the  hand.  Paralysis 
of  the  median  or  ulnar  nerve  is  not  infrequent  (Thomas^)  and  WTist- 
drop-— musculospiral  paralysis— is  rare. 


P  Din  I  a  liL. 
licairuc. 


W.  40, — Volkmanu's  contracture.  Illuist rating  the  evil  refiult  following  tcxi  great 
niiroisioii  of  the  forearm  by  ordinary  wooden  aplints.  Note  cicatrix  Ijelow  elltow  oti 
tbe  aaterior  surfzice  of  the  foresarm.  Note  pernmnent  deformity  of  hand  due  to  itivolvis- 
meai  of  muadea  and  nerves  in  degenerative  chanRea  from  pressure.     (Scuddor.) 


There  h  almost  always  warning  of  impending  ischemia  in  severe 
pain  at  the  onset*  This  is  excruciating  and  should  never  be  mistaken 
or  disregarded.  If  the  circulation  of  the  extremity  is  not  properly 
observed  after  the  application  of  the  fixation  dressing,  if  the  splints 
are  not  properly  padded  or  are  too  tightly  applied,  or  if  morphin  is 
given  for  postreduction  pain  without  first  attempting  relief  I>y  the 
division  of  all  constricting  bandages,  ischemia  may  be  well  established 
Ijefore  it  can  be  prevented  or  moderated.  Swelling  and  stiffness  of 
the  fingers,  esfHi'cially  pain  with  attempts  to  move  the  fingers  after 

»  Ana.  Burg.p  1999,  kHx,  330. 
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reduction  is  completed,  should  suggest  an  impending  ischemia.  When 
well  established  the  lesion  is  unmistakable.  The  claw-like  appear- 
ance of  the  hand,  the  indurated  atrophy  of  the  forearm  and  limitation 
in  motion  of  T^Tist  and  elbow  are  quite  characteristic  (Fig.  40). 

The  great  predisposing  factor  to  the  production  of  Volkmann's 
contracture  is  incomplete  reduction  of  a  fracture  which  has  proved 
difficult  to  manipulate;  the  tendency  is  to  make  the  position  of  immo- 
bilization or  the  pressure  of  antero-posterior  splints  complete  the 
reduction.  Dressings  and  splints' must  be  recognized  as  mere  factors 
in  immobilization,  and  never  regarded  as  the  means  of  reduction. 
If  a  fracture  is  properly  reduced  it  will  be  difficult  to  alter  its  position, 
and  splints  applied  without  pressure  or  a  flexed  position  just  short  of 
complete  flexion  will  be  ample  to  ensure  adequate  immobilization.  If 
the  fingers  are  swollen  and  cannot  be  moved  painlessly,  partial  ischemia 
should  be  suspected,  even  in  the  absence  of  pain. 

When  ischemia  is  suspected  or  discovered  ever>'  constriction  of 
the  extremity  must  be  removed.  Gentle  massage,  slight  passive 
movements  and  electrotherapy  should  be  freely  employed.  Any  im- 
mobilizing material  should  be  carefully  applied  to  avoid  pressure  or 
constriction,  and  the  extremity  elevated.  (In  many  cases  the  appli- 
cation of  hot  moist  dressing  kept  warm  by  the  use  of  an  electric 
light  in  the  form  of  a  therapeutic  lamp  gives  great  relief,  in  others  dry 
heat  seems  preferable  or  a  change  from  moist  to  dry  may  be  best — ^Ed.) 
Accurate  position  of  the  fragments  must  be  subordinated  to  all  meas- 
ures that  may  restore  or  improve  circulation  to  the  part  affected. 

When  contracture  and  fibrosis  have  occurred,  massage,  passive 
motion  and  electricity,  with  apparatus  such  as  wire  splints  applied  to 
correct  the  deformity,  will  accomplish  much.  Gradual  stretching  of 
the  contracted  flexor  muscles  and  tendons  by  rigid  splints,  long  advo- 
cated by  Jones/  often  gives  surprising  results.  First  the  fingers  are 
stretched  and  held  by  splints,  then  the  wrist,  until  both  hand  and 
fingers  are  hyperextended.  Taylor's-  elastic-traction  method  may 
also  be  used:  **The  essential  feature  lies  in  putting  the  traction  of 
rubber  elastic  against  the  resistance  of  the  contractured  cicatricial 
tissue.'*  An  adjustable  brace  in  the  **  cock-up''  or  extended  position 
of  the  wrist  is  used  as  a  frame  to  which  the  contracted  flexed  fingers 
are  gradually  drawn  by  elastic  bands  (Figs.  41  and  42).  This  is 
removed  daily  for  immersion  in  hot  water  for  twenty  minutes,  massage 
and  active  and  passive  motion. 

Flexor  tendon  transplantation  or  lengthening  and  the  shortening 
of  the  ulna  and  radius  by  removal  of  a  section  of  their  shafts  to  con- 
form to  the  shortened  flexor  tendons  have  fallen  into  the  discard. 
Infection  following  operation  results  more  readily  in  these  tissues  of 
reduced  vitality,  and  the  success  in  treatment  depends  after  all  entirely 
upon  restoration  of  function  of  the  affected  muscles  for  which  non- 
operative  measures  in  the  end  are  required. 

>  Ann.  Surg.,  1917,  Ixv,  28.  »  Ibid.,  1909,  xlix,  330. 
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However,  when,  after  complete  stretdiing,  paralysis  and  evidence 
of  nerve  injury  still  persist,  oi>crative  exjiosure  of  the  nerve  affected 
should  he  undertaken— the  lesion  is  usually  found  close  to  the  elbow- 
joint  or  at  the  site  of  fracture— and  repair  made  as  may  be  indicated 
—transplantations  or  simple  freeing  from  scar  tissue. 

It  may  take  many  months  to  effect  a  complete  cure  and  return  of 
function  must  not  be  despaired  of  as  long  as  any  improvement,  be 
it  even  sUght»  can  be  detected. 

4.  Mj^tmiif  m^ificans  is  a  condition  that  results  from  trauma  in  and 
about  the  elbow,  tearing  muscle  from  bone,  and  with  it  bits  of  i>eri- 
asteum  and  osteoblastic  tissue,  which  deposit  bone  in  muscle  or 
along  tlie  intermuscular  septa.  It  is  espeeially  observed  at  the 
insertion  of  the  brachialis  anticus.  in  the  biceps  and  lower  part  of  the 
triceps  museleri,  and  frequently  occurs  with  a  simple  poi»tcrior  dislocation 
of  the  elbow  (Jones). 


FiQ.  42,— Brftce  appUed.  Thia  brace 
has  uo  acljUiitabLe  joint  &i  the  wrist  like 
the  improved  one  in  the  preceding  fignrt;. 
(A.  S.  Taylor.) 


Fio.  41.— i,  th*  ^      iju   of   Ihc 

braee  extending  from  the  elbow  to  wriflt* 
made  of  steel  and  leather ;  8*  <id  adjuKtabf e 
joint  «o  that  the  direction  of  the  traction 
may  be  changed  as  improvemctii  occurs; 
ft,  adjustable  offset;  4>  projeotiog  knob  t^o 
hold  the  elastic  loop  running  tp  S,  a  pad 
to  which  the  hand  and  fingers  are  bound 
when  in  full  ext^^nsion.  This  is  done  ^ter 
the  priinar>'  »tr**trbinc  is  done.  (After  A. 
S.  Taylor.) 


rnless  systematic  roentgenographs  are  taken  it  may  not  be  suspected 
until  four  or  five  weeks  after  injury^ the  range  rtf  motion  in  the  elbow 
fcecomes  restrictetl  instead  of  increasing  anfl  a  thickening  or  callus 
deep  in  the  lower  biceps  or  triceps  muscles  may  be  palpated.  The 
roentgenograms  will  confirm  the  vicarioas  deposit  of  bone. 

Myositis  ossificans  is  a  serious  complication  because  when  osteo- 
genesis has  actually  taken  place  there  is  very  little  that  can  be  done* 
Operative  removal  o!  the  new  bone  has  been  uniformly  unsatisfactory, 
as  there  is  prompt  recurrence,  and  usually  increase  in  unpairment  of 
fimction.  Treatment  is  largely  prophylactic.  Care  must  be  taken 
in  the  inauguration  and  conduct  of  passive  motion  of  the  elbow  fol- 
lowing injury,  thus  avoiding  the  stimulus  to  bone  growth  of  early 
and  overzealous  efforts  at  manipulation.  (Jones*s  rules  for  elbow 
movement  are  exceedingly  valuable  and  should  }ye  followed. 0 

» Vide  supra. 
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FRACTURES  OF  THE  FOREARM. 

Fractures  of  the  forearm  may  he  divided  into: 

1.  Fractures  near  the  elhow. 

2.  Fractures  of  tlie  shafts  of  the  radius  and  ulna. 

3.  Fractures  near  the  wrhtf 

1.  Fracture  of  the  radius  and  ulna  at  or  near  the  elhow,  may  be: 
(a)  PVacture  of  the  coronoid  process  of  the  ulna. 
(/;)  Fracture  of  the  olecranon  process  of  the  ulna. 

(c)  Fracture  of  the  head  or  neck  of  the  radius. 

(d)  Fracture  of  the  u])per  third  of  the  ulna  >\ith  dislocation  of  the 

head  of  the  radius. 

(A)  Fracture  of  the  Coronoid  Process  of  the  Ulna.— Occunnee.-- 
Fracture  of  the  coronoid  process  (x-curs  more  commonly  with  back- 
ward disl(K*ation  of  the  elbow  but  cases  of  fracture  of  the  coronoid 
process  alone  have  been  rt^ported:  Kelly  liimst»lf  has  obser%'ed  3 
(Iloberts  and  Kelly^).  It  is  probable  that  fracture  alone  is  of  more 
frequent  occurrence  than  is  usually  l)elieved. 

Etiology. —It  may  result  from:  (a)  A  fall  upon  the  hand  with  the 
forearm  partially  flexed— the  force  l)eing  transmittcni  along  the  ulna 
to  drive  the  coronoid  process  sharply  against  the  trochlear  surface 
of  the  humerus.  When  the  forc^e  is  great,  posterior  dislocation  may 
result,  (b)  A  tear  fracture— by  evulsion— when  the  brachialis  anticus 
muscle,  which  is  inserted  in  it,  is  forcibly  contracted  against  resistance. 
(c)  Hy])erflexion  of  the  forearm. 

Pathology.— This  fracture  is  a  transverse  separation  of  the  base  or 
tip  of  the  prcK-ess.  In  a  tear  fracturt*  the  ti])  is  torn  away.  As  the 
result  of  indirect  violence  or  with  posterior  dislocation  the  base  is 
fractured.  Thert*  is  but  little  displacement  except  with  dislocation  of 
the  elbow,  when  the  fragment  of  the  coronoid  process  is  carried  ante- 
riorly with  the  lower  end  of  the  humerus. 

Diagnosis.— There  is  no  characteristic  symptomatology  of  this  frac- 
ture. Swelling  and  tenderness  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  ell)OW 
over  the  coronoid  process  may  be  present  and  hyperextension  may  be 
painful.     Crepitus  will  rarely  be  elicited. 

With  posterior  dislocation,  tendency  of  the  dislocation  to  recur 
following  reduction  should  suggest  the  presence  of  coronoid  fracture. 
Positive  diagnosis  can  be  made  only  by  the  roentgenogram. 

Treatment.- Simple  fracture  without  displacement  will  require  immo- 
bilization of  the  forearm  in  hyperflexion  for  two  or  three  weeks. 
Then  cautiously,  in  order  to  avoid  excessive  callus  formation,  passive 
motion  and  massage  may  be  employed. 

Fracture  accompanying  posterior  dislocation  of  the  elbow  is  also 
best  immobilized  in  hyperflexion  after  the  dislocation  has  been  reduced. 
Accurate  reduction  can  usually  be  obtained.  If  displacement  of  the 
fragment  i>ersists,  resection  may  be  necessary,  in  order  to  prevent 
permanent  interference  with  elbow  function  from  malunion. 

»  Fractures,  1916. 
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(I?)  Fractme  of  the  OlecranonProcess*— Etiology,  — Fracture  of  the 

oletvrMooo  process  is  not  ver\  common ;  it  iisuall^^'  results  from  a  fall 
directly  upon  the  tlexwl  elbow— direct  violence. 


Fig*  43, — EpiphyRcal  f>i:'parntiori  of  thr*  otecranon  process  of  (hfi  ulna^ 


Fio.  44.  — FisBiired  fracturo  of  the  olecranon  of  the  uln».     ConnniDutcd  fracliiru  of  tUe 
head  and  oeck  of  the  rudius. 
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Very  rarely  a  sudden,  sharp  contraction  of  the  triceps  muscle 
will  tear  off  the  tip  of  the  olecranon  process  into  which  this  muscle 
is  inserted— muscular  action. 

The  fracture  may  result  from  the  combination  of  a  direct  injury 
and  the  contraction  of  the  triceps  muscle. 

Patholofy.— The  fracture  is  always  transverse;  only  the  tip  of  the 
olecranon  may  be  torn  away  (Fig.  43),  or  a  true  epiphyseal  separation 
or  a  complete  fracture  involving  the  elbow- joint  may  occur  (Fig.  44). 
With  a  severe,  direct  injury  there  may  be  marked  separation  of  the 
fragments,  comminution  or  an  open  wound;  with  moderate  or  indirect 
violence  the  separation  may  be  very  slight. 

The  amount  of  the  separation  depends  upon  two  factors:  Lacera- 
tion of  the  deep  fascia  and  position  of  the  forearm.  When  there  is 
extensive  laceration  of  the  overlying  fascia  and  joint  capsule  the  pull 
of  the  triceps  is  not  restrained  and  wide  separation  results;  with  the 
fascia  intact,  though  the  fracture  be  complete,  very  little  alteration  in 
the  position  of  the  fragments  is  possible.  Extension  tends  to  approxi- 
mate the  fragments;  flexion  draws  them  asunder. 

Diagnosis.— The  diagnosis  is  not  difficult  in  complete  fracture.  The 
symptoms  and  signs  are: 

1.  Pain  in  elbow. 

2.  Swelling  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  elbow.  The  prominence 
of  the  point  of  the  elbow  may  be  displaced  upward. 

3.  Tenderness  over  the  olecranon. 

4.  Fragment  margins  and  the  gap  between  the  fragments  are  palp- 
able, and  crepitus  may  be  elicited  by  the  approximation  of  the  frag- 
ments with  the  forearm  extended. 

5.  Flexion  of  the  forearm  is  painful,  and  voluntary  extension  difficult 
or  impossible. 

Simple  fissured  fracture  or  a  tear  fracture  may  be  suspected  when 
there  is  much  local  tenderness,  but  will  require  a  roentgenogram  for 
definite  identification. 

Prognosis.— With  accurate  approximation  of  the  fragments  the 
prognosis,  even  in  operative  cases,  is  good.  Union,  however,  may  be 
fibrous.  Return  of  elbow  function  is  usually  complete,  though  full 
extension  may  not  be  obtained. 

Treatment— 1.  In  fracture  without  displacement,  immobilization 
on  a  wooden  or  vdre  right-angled  splint  will  suffice. 

2.  In  fractures  with  but  moderate  or  slight  displacement,  extension 
of  the  forearm  on  a  long  anterior  splint  and  fixation  of  the  olecranon 
fragment  by  adhesive  strips  may  give  satisfactory  approximation. 
Inmiobilization  must  be  just  short  of  complete  extension.  The  splint 
should  extend  from  axilla  to  finger-tips,  and  be  especially  well  padded 
at  the  elbow  and  wrist.  It  is  held  in  position  by  three  bands  of 
adhesive  plaster:  one  at  the  wTist,  one  at  the  elbow  and  one  in  the 
middle  of  the  arm.    A  roller  bandage  completes  the  dressing  (Fig.  45). 

3.  In  cases  of  extensive  injury  to  the  elbow  in  open  or  compound 
fractures,  and  where  there  b  marked  displacement  of  the  olecranon 
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and  simple  extension  will  not  suffice,  open  operation  is  indicate*!.    A 

longituflinal  incision  is  made  over  the  fraeture  site,  the  joint  cavity 
is  gently  freed  from  clot  and  debris,  the  fragments  brought  into 
apposition  and  held  in  place  by  kangctl-oo  tendon  sutures— eitlier 
through  drill  holes  in  the  bone  substance  or,  preferabl\%  through  the 
overl\ing  i>eriosteum,  fascia  and  tendon  of  the  triceps.  Immobiliza- 
tion in  extension^  as  for  simple  fracture,  is  then  made  by  a  long 
anterior  splint. 

The  Murphy^  subcutaneous  method  may  occasionally  be  indicated. 
Four  small  longitudinal  incisions,  1  cm»  in  lengthy  are  made  in  the 
form  of  a  rectangle,  on  opposite  sides  of  the  two  fragments.  Each 
fragment  is  pc*rforated  by  transverse  drill  holes.  Kangaroo  tendon 
or  wire  is  threaded  through  them,  and  between  them,  subcutaneously. 


Fio.  45,  —  Pitsti-rior  splint  and  dressing  for  cloaed  r&ducttoa.     Frairture  ot  otecTonoo. 
Note  oKlique  strip  of  adhesive  hoJdinic  frajcment  in  posilion.     t  Roberts  and  Kelly.) 

the  ends  tied,  cut  off  and  the  knot  buried.  A  single  suture  is  suffi- 
cient tu  close  each  wound. 

After-treatment— The  dressings  are  ins|jected  and  clianged  from 
time  to  time,  as  may  be  indicated  by  disarrangement  or  unclcanliness. 
The  forearm  is  kept  in  extension  four  weeks.  The  splint  is  then 
removed  and  gentle,  passive  movement  and  nmssage  cautiously 
begun.  A  roller  bandage  is  applied  to  lend  support  to  the  extremity, 
but  as  soon  as  flexion  of  the  forearm  to  a  right-angle  is  possible  a  sling 
should  be  used.  Movement  of  the  elbow  should  be  normal  at  the  v\m\ 
of  six  or  eight  weeks. 

(C)  Fracture  of  the  Head  or  Neck  of  the  Radius.— Fracture  of  the 
head  or  neck  of  the  radius  belongs  to  that  group  of  periarticular 
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lesions  formerly  regarded  as  rare  but  which  systematic  study  of  roent- 
geno^aphs  has  shown  to  be  not  infrequent.  Of  2^^  cases  obsen'ed 
by  Plagernan,  4.  and  of  18  cases  studied  by  Roberts,  9,  involved  the 
neck  alone  (Kolierts^).  • 

Etiology.— L  Direct  violence  — a  blow  or  fall  upon  the  radial  head 
or  neck.     Direct  rrnshinjLT  of  the  elbow-joiot. 

2,  Indirect  \iolenw^a  fail  upon  the  pronated  hand,  with  the  fore- 
arm extended  and  the  force  of  the  impact  transmitted  largely  along 
tlie  radius,  is  the  most  common  cause.  In  rare  instances  sharp  abduc- 
tion of  the  forearm  may  l>e  responsible. 


Fig,  46.— Frivctixre  of  the  upptr  third  of  the  ulim;  fmoture  u(  the  neck  of  the  ni41tM 

Posterior  dislocation  of  the  elbow  may  l>e  accompanied  b\  radia 
head  or  neck  fracture*  The  greater  the  activating  force,  the  mor 
likely  is  fracture  of  the  neck. 

Patholofy*  — Fracture   of   the  head   is   intracapsular   ami   may   be] 
longitudinal,  oblique  or  transverse;  it  is  frequently  impacted  or  f^on 
minuteiL     If  the  orbicular  ligament  remains  intact  there  is  but  little! 
displacement.    Separation  along  the  epiphyseal  line  may  occur  wheaj 
the  ligament  is  ruptured.     The  fragment  may  be  displaced  down  war 
distalJy,  backward  or  upwaixl,  and  lie  almost  free  in  the  joint  cavity,. 

Fracture  of  the  neck  mai^-  he  transverse  or  diagonal  (Fig.  46);  it  J 
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is  also  frequently  fragmeoted.    If  diagonal  or  longituclinal  it  may  Ije 
both  intra-  and  extracapsular,  and  may  accompany  a  fracture  of  the 
head.     The  upper  fragment  may  lie  impacted  or  rotated  outward  or 
disfjlaced  forward  and  inward. 
Dia^osis.  — Fracture  of  the  radial  head  or  neck  may  be  recognized 

L  Pain  and  swelling  over  the  head  of  the  radius  and  tlie  anterior 
surface  of  the  elbow, 

2.  Voluntary-  i>ronation,  supination  and  flexion  of  the  forearm  is 
quite  painful  and  limited. 

3.  The  head,  or  a  fragment,  is  found  not  to  move  with  the  shaft  on 
passive  pronation  and  supination. 

4.  Crepitus  hy  passive  pronation  and  supination. 

5.  Palpable  displai-ed  fragment. 

This  fracture  must  be  differentiate*!  frrmi  simple  subluxation  or 
ilislocation  of  the  head  of  the  radius.  With  dislocation  there  vn]\ 
appear  a  prominence  ^  cm.  below  anil  internal  to  the  external  condyle 
which  moves  with  the  radial  shaft  on  pronation  or  supiuiitioii  of  the 
forearm.  The  alignment  of  the  radius  will  tjc  unaltered  though  the 
radial  head  is  not  palpable  in  its  normal  position. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  a  roentgenngram  can  alone  estalilish  the  diag- 
ntisis,  especially  when  there  is  great  swelling  al>out  the  clhuw-jointi 
when  the  fracture  is  impacted,  or  in  multiple  fractures  in  and  about 
the  elbow, 

Propiosis.  — With  displacement  better  results  are  ol>tainefl  by  exci- 
sion. Hitzrot^  has  shown  that  impairment  of  function  is  likely  in 
non-operative  eases.  In  V\  out  of  15  easels  there  was  loss  of  half 
of  rotation,  i.  ^»,  pronation  and  supination.  Poor  operative  cases 
showed  better  function,  especially  when  the  entire  head  wa,s  excised* 
Thomas^*  reports  12  out  of  18  nan-oi>erative  cases  which  exhibited 
either  non-union^  ankylosis  or  markedly  impaired  function:  In  8  of 
the  18  cases  non-union  resulted. 

Treatment.  — Careful  study  of  the  roentgenogram  should  precede  at- 
tempts at  reduction. 

1.  In  some  of  these  fractures  there  is  little  if  any  displacement. 
In  minor  displacements,  to  obtain  approximation,  strong  supination 
and  direct  pressure  upon  the  head  of  the  radius,  \^ith  the  forearm  in 
flexion  to  a  right-angle  will  suffice.  Immobilization  in  hyperflexion 
and  supination  for  three  weeks  should  follow.  Passive  motion  and 
massage  may  then  Ik*  begun. 

2.  In  those  fracttires  with  marked  displacement  or  comminution, 
where  the  orbicular  ligament  has  been  torn,  accurate  reposition  and 
fixation  of  the  fragments  by  manipulation  is  practically  impossible. 
If  the  fragment  is  allowed  to  remain  displaced,  excessive  callus  forms 
and  malunion  will  result,  leading  to  permanent  disability.  It  is  best, 
therefore,  to  excise  the  displaced  fragment  or  the  entire  head  of  the 

*  Ann.  Surg.,  igj2,  Iv,  353. 

»  Univ..  Pa.  Med.  BuU.,  1015,  xxviu,  184  and  221. 
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radius.  Care  should  be  taken  to  preserve  the  orbicular  ligament. 
Passive  motion  should  be  begun  as  early  as  the  fifth  day  after  exciaon 
and  very  gently  and  gradually  increased. 

From  the  statistics  available  it  would  seem  that  resection  is  too 
seldom  practised.  Jones^  states  that  resection  is  especially  indicated 
when  the  head  of  the  radius  is  dislocated  as  well  as  fractured  and  when 
supination  cannot  be  or  is  not  easily  obtained. 

When  non-union  of  a  fragment  occurs,  arthrotomy  and  removal  of 
the  fragment  or  fragments,  or  the  entire  head,  is  the  procedure  of 
choice. 

(D)  Fracture  of  the  Upper  Third  of  the  Ulna  with  Dislocatfcm  of 
the  Head  of  the  Radius.— Dislocation  of  the  head  of  the  radius  may 
occur  not  only  with  fracture  of  the  upper  third  of  the  ulna  but  with 
fracture  of  the  middle  third  as  well. 

Etiology.— It  is  usually  the  result  of  a  direct  injury  or  blow  to  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  upper  forearm. 

Pathology. —The  head  of  the  radius  is  displaced  inward  and  for- 
ward. The  upper  fragment  of  the  ulna  similarly  is  displaced  inward 
and  upward.    The  fracture  is  transverse  or  irregularly  oblique. 

Diagnosis.  —The  fracture  of  the  ulna  is  usually  obvious.  With  much 
swelling  of  the  forearm  and  elbow  or  in  a  stout  subject  the  dislocation 
may  be  overlooked.  An  anterior  prominence  just  below  the  cubital 
fold  on  the  radial  side,  however,  is  significant.  The  radial  head  will 
not  be  found  in  the  same  relationship  to  the  external  condyle  as  on  the 
sound  side.  Attempts  to  rotate  the  radius  may  produce  pain  at  the 
site  of  the  ulnar  fracture. 

Pain,  swelling  and  ecchymosis  at  the  fracture  site,  with  alteration 
in  alignment  of  the  ulna,  palpable  fragment  margins,  and  crepitus, 
with  abnormal  mobility  of  the  upper  fragment,  make  the  fracture 
unmistakable. 

Roentgenograms  in  two  diameters,  or  stereoscopic  plates,  are  especi- 
ally necessary  in  all  fractures  of  the  upper  third  of  the  ulna,  to  facilitate 
detection  of  concomitant  radial  head  subluxation  or  dislocation. 

Treatment  (after  Ashhurst-).— Reduction  of  the  dislocated  radial 
head  is  the  primary  consideration:  The  fractured  ulna  may  be  tempO' 
rarily  ignored. 

If  the  head  of  the  radius  cannot  be  replaced  by  simple  forceful 
supination  with  direct  pressure,  operation  should  be  undertaken  and 
accurate  reposition  obtained.  The  forearm  may  then  be  acutely 
flexed  and  supinated  and  attempts  made,  by  gentle  manipulation  and 
direct  pressure,  to  reduce  the  ulnar  fracture.  If  there  is  angulation  of 
the  fragments  and  proper  alignment  cannot  be  obtained,  or  if  encroach- 
ment upon  the  interosseous  space  persists  the  ulna  may  be  exposed— 
in  the  meantime  maintaining  the  flexed  and  supinated  position  as  far 
as  possible— and  the  fragments  brought  into  apposition  and  held  by 
kangaroo-tendon  suture,  plate,  bone-graft  or  intramedullary  splint. 

*  Injuries  of  Joints.     Oxford  War  Primers,  1915. 
<  Ann.   Surg..    1912.  M,   631. 
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Flexion  and  supination  are  maintained  by  a  roller  bandage,  reinforced 
by  a  few  turns  of  a  plaster-of- Paris  bandage. 

In  cases  of  long  standing,  when  the  ulna  has  united  and  dislocation 
of  the  radius  persists,  arthrotorny,  reduction  of  the  head  of  the  radius 
and  eapsulorrhaphy  are  indicateti  If  reduction  is  iinpossible  the  head 
should  be  excised.  For  extreme  deformity  of  the  ulna*  osteotomy 
may  be  necessary. 

WTien  there  is  non-union  of  the  ulna  with  persistent  dislocation,  the 
ulna  fragments  may  first  he  freed,  followed  by  open  operation  to 
reduce  the  radial  head,  and  finally  the  uhiar  fracture  may  be  sutured 
or  an  Albee  bone  graft  or  intramedullary  bone  splint  used. 

Three  weeks  after  operation  passive  motion  may  be  begun  and  gentle 
massage  undertaken,  with  gradual  decrease  of  flexion  at  the  ell>ow. 
The  time  necessary  for  complete  restoration  of  function  will  depend 
upon  the  individual  case. 

Fractures  of  the  Shaft  of  the  Badius  and  Ulna,— Fractures  of  the 
shaft  of  the  radius  and  ulna  may  occur  in: 

1.  The  upper  third. 

2.  The  middle  third, 

3.  The  lower  third. 

Fractures  of  the  upper  third  are  infrequent;  fractures  of  the  lower 
third  or  near  the  juncture  of  the  lower  and  middle  thirds  are  most 
common.  Fractures  involving  either  the  radius  or  ulna  alone  occur 
quite  often,  due  usually  to  direct  violence. 

Etiology.  —  1 ,  Direct  violence— a  fall  with  the  forearm  striking  an 
irregular  object,  or  a  blow  upon,  or  crush  or  squeeze  of  the  forearm. 

2.  Indirect  violence— a  fall  on  the  outstretchcil  hand  with  the  fore- 
arm extended. 

3,  Muscular  action  — very  rare. 

Some  form  of  direct  violence  is  the  most  common  cause  of  these 
fractures. 

Pathology. —The  fractures  are  almost  ahvays  transverse  or  slightly 
oblique,  but  may  be  spiral  or  longitudinal  and,  not  infrecjuently, 
comminuted  and  compound.  In  children,  bending,  partial  or  green- 
stick  fractures  are  seen.  From  direct  injury  the  bones  are  fractured 
at  the  same  level:  from  indirect  violence  at  different  levels— the  ulna 
usually  nearer  the  elbow  than  the  radius.  Some  displacement  is  almost 
invariable;  overriding  is  common. 

The  displacement  of  the  fragments  varies  with  the  loi'atioji  of  tJie 
fracture.  In  the  upper  third  the  upper  radial  fragment  i.s  thrust 
upward  toward  the  palmar  surface  and  rotated  outward,  due  to  the 
action  of  the  biceps  and  supinator  brevis  muscles;  and  the  ulnar  upper 
fragment  is  displaced  inward  and  upward,  due  to  the  action  of  the 
brachialts  anticus,  pronator  radii  teres  and  supinator  brevis  muscles. 
In  the  middle  third  the  displacement  depends  upon  the  relation  of  the 
fracture  site  to  the  insertion  of  the  pronator  radii  teres:  if  the  fracture 
lies  above,  the  uppec  fragment  of  the  radius  is  displaced»  as  in  upper 
third  fracture,  i.  e,,  anteriorly  toward  the  palmar  surface  and  outward 
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or  laterally,  and  the  ulnar  upper  fragment  similarly  inward  toward  the 
radius,  and  upward  or  anteriorly;  if  below  the  insertion  of  the  pronator 
teres,  the  upi)er  radial  fragment  is  carried  inward  and  toward  the  flexor 
surface  and  the  uhiar  upper  fragment  may  be  carried  either  inward  and 
anteriorly  toward  the  ])almar  surface  or  externally  and  anteriorly. 
In  fracture  of  the  lower  third  the  lower  fragment  of  the  radius  is  drawn 
over  toward  the  ulna  by  the  action  of  the  pronator  quadratus  muscle 
and  the  lower  ulna  fragment  is  displaced  outward  and  toward  the 
extensor  surface. 

With  overriding  and  persistent  displacement  the  possibility  of  union 
of  the  lower  radial  callus  with  the  upper  ulnar  callus  always  exists. 
In  conmiinuted,  multiple  and  compound  or  open  fractures,  which  are 
not  uncommon,  atypical  displacement  may  occur. 

Diagnosis.— In  complete  fracture  of  both  bones  of  the  forearm  the 
diagnosis  is  usually  obvious. 

The  chief  manifestations  will  be: 

1.  Pain,  swelling  and  deformity  of  the  forearm. 

2.  Abnormal  mobility  and  crepitus  at  the  fracture  site. 

3.  Margins  of  the  bone  fragments  palpable  or  protruding. 

4.  All  movements  of  the  wrist  will  be  painful ;  active  pronation  and 
supination  impossible.  Passive  attempts  at  pronation  and  supina- 
tion will  produce  pain  and  crepitus  at  the  seat  of  the  fracture. 

5.  In  complete  unimpacted  radius  fracture,  the  head  of  the  radius 
will  be  found  not  to  rotate,  even  with  considerable  excursion  of  the 
lower  radial  shaft. 

In  partial  or  incomplete  fracture  of  the  radius  and  ulna,  such  as  a 
greenstick  fracture— unless  a  bending  deformity  be  present— the  diag- 
nosis may  be  quite  uncertain.  Local  swelling  ajid  tenderness  on  pcU^ 
jjation  should  he  sufficient  to  arouse  suspicion.  A  roentgenogram  will 
be  necessary  to  make  the  diagnosis  certain. 

The  roentgenogram— preferably  stereoscopic  plates,  but  failing  these 
both  antero-posterior  and  lateral  views— shoukl  invariably  be  made  to 
ascertain  the  exact  displacement.  Judgment  of  proper  treatment  and 
reduction  may  be  made  far  more  intelligently  with  this  assistance. 

Fracture  of  the  loxcer  or  middle  third  of  the  radius  alone  must  not 
l^e  overlooked,  especially  if  there  be  displacement:  The  lower  frag- 
ment is  drawn  inward  toward  the  ulna  by  the  ])ronator  quadratus. 
Overriding  of  the  fragments  is  not  infrequent,  and,  unless  corrected, 
may  be  followed  by  impaired  pronation  and  supination.  With  over- 
riding there  may  also  be  abduction  deformity  at  the  wrist  which  is 
increased  if  the  distal  end  of  the  ulna  is  dislocated  outward.  With 
obvious  deformity  the  diagnosis  is  not  difficult,  but,  with  much 
local  swelling,  displacement  and  even  overriding  may  be  unobserved. 
With  crepitus  absent  and  with  the  ulna  definitely  intact,  suspicion  of 
fracture  may  ]ye  lulled.  Upon  the  subsidence  of  the  swelling  the 
fractm^  may  finally  be  discovered,  with  a  callus  large  enough  to 
interfere  with  the  rotation  necessary  for  pronation.  Open  operation 
will  then  be  required  for  correction.    Every  local  swelling,  tenderness 
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or  contusion  over  the  radius  or  ulna,  slioidd  in  themselves  demand  a 

n>entgenograph,  to  prove  or  rule  out  the  presence  of  fracture*  If  recog- 
nized early  the  radial  displacement  can  1^^  correcteil  and  the  dis- 
located ulna  easily  reduced  hy  traction  and  adduction  of  the  hand  with 
local  manipulatioo.  If  tlie  uluar  dislocation  remains  unrecognized  it 
will  seriously  interfere  with  late  reduction  of  the  radius.  Kven  with 
open  operation  reductiou  will  be  exceedingly  difficult. 

ProgTiosis.— Fractures  with  but  little  permanent  displacement  ami 
those  in  whicii  anatomical  restitution  has  been  obtained  should 
recover  complete  function.  Excessive  callus  formation  is  to  be 
avoided.  Open  operation  should  be  performed  in  all  doubtful  adult 
cases.  Early  reduction  assures  a  good  result  in  a  high  percentage  of 
cases.  With  late  reduction,  especially  in  adults,  return  of  function 
may  l'>e  slow.  With  marked  displacement  persisting  and  operation 
contra-indicatefl  or  refused*  the  HkelihotKi  of  a  return  to  complete 
normal  function  is  smalL 

Treatment.— In  the  treatment  of  fracture  of  the  shafts  of  the  radius 
and  ulna  the  retention  or  reacc|uisition  of  pronation  and  supination 
of  the  forearm,  as  well  as  the  movements  of  the  wrist  and  fingers,  must 
l)c  kept  in  mind.  Displacement  of  fragments  sufficient  to  encroach 
markedly  upon  the  ioterosseoiis  space,  so  that  a  resulting  callus  will 
impinge  ufH>n  or  approacli  the  shaft  of  the  adjacent  bone,  will  ujost 
seriously  interfere  with  the  rotation  of  the  radius  about  the  ulna. 
Displacement  so  that  tlie  callus  of  the  radial  fracture  may  unite  with 
the  callus  of  the  ulna  fracture  is  especially  inimical  to  proper  function. 
It  is  therefore  imixTative,  in  fractures  of  the  shafts  of  the  radius  and 
ulna,  witli  marked  or  ext^essive  interosseous  displacement,  to  obtain 
adequate  rcniuctiun. 

However,  in  cases  in  which  at  least  two-tliirds  of  the  diameter  of 
the  bones  is  in  contact  and  the  interoSvSeous  space  is  comparatively  free, 
conscTvative  measures  shouhl  suffice.  Manipulation  and  attempts  at 
betterment  in  moderate  displacements,  provitling  alignment  is  gocn! 
(espt^ciall}'  in  transverse  fractures),  are  exw^cHlingly  precarious  and, 
tliough  possibly  successful  in  skilled  hands,  may  lead  to  a  worse  deform- 
ity in  tlie  hands  of  the  unwary  antl  make  operative  interference  neces- 
sary in  a  case  where  a  goo«l  functional  though  uot  a  perfect  anatomical 
result  could  have  l:>een  expecte<L 

For  fractures  where  less  than  twc>-thirtls  of  the  diameter  of  the  bone 
is  in  contact,  but  with  no  overriding,  attempts  at  clo.setJ  retiuction  by 
traction  and  manipulation  under  a  general  anesthetic  are  justifiable. 
Absolute  anatomical  restitution  will  seldom  be  obtained  and  it  is  not 
necessary  for  jicrfect  functional  result;  but  reduction  should  be  con- 
sidered a  failure  if  the  interosseous  space  is  invaded  by  one  or  more 
fragments  or  the  fragments  are  not  in  contact  by  at  least  one-half  of 
their  diameter.  AsJiJmrst,^  and  AVhipple  and  St.  John-  have  shown 
that  proper  manipulatory  reduction  will  suffice  in  tlie  majority  of 

*  TraoB.  Phila.  Acad,  of  Surg.,  1«12,  3tiv.  I. 
»  Bur».»  Gyncc.  and  Oljst,,  1917.  x%v,  77. 
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cases,  especially  in  children  or  young  adults  even  if  displacement 
persist. 

In  badly  displaced  and  ovterriding,  oblique  or  transverse  fractures, 
open  reduction  is  almost  always  necessary,  though  closed  reduction 
may  be  first  attempted.  Especially  in  adults,  early  operation— as 
soon  as  the  shock  of  the  original  injury  is  over  and  reparative  action 
is  beginning,  within  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours  or  even  as  late 
as  the  foiirth  day— will  usually  prove  the  best  procedure.  \^th 
early  operation  there  is  less  interference  with  normal  repair,  easier 
manipulation  and  traction  of  fragments  is  obtained  and  there  is 
less  likehood  of  delayed  union.  Much  of  the  discredit  appertaining 
to  operative  interference— delating  or  preventing  union— may  be  laid 
at  the  door  of  late  operation,  disturbance  of  callus  already  well  inaug- 
urated and  the  delay  in  resumption  of  repair  after  having  been  inter- 
rupted. With  early  open  operation  there  is  no  difficulty  in  obtaining 
accurate  apposition  of  fragments  and  no  callus  nor  bone  reparative 
processes  to  disturb. 

Closed  Reduction.— Closed  reduction  is  much  more  likely  to  succeed 
when  attempted  soon  after  the  accident,  preferably  within  the  first 
twenty-four  hours. 

Methods.— 1.  Splifitf.— The  forearm  is  held  in  extreme  supination 
by  an  assistant,  who  grasps  the  hand  of  the  patient  as  in  shaking 
hands  and  traction  is  made,  with  countertraction  on  the  arm  by  a 
second  assistant.  Palpation  by  the  operator  should  confirm  the  roent- 
^enographic  findings  of  displacement  and,  by  direct  pressure  on  the 
fragments,  better  j>osition  should  be  obtained.  The  fluoroscope  has  been 
shown  greatly  to  facilitate  accurate  restoration  of  the  fragments. 
(Whipple  and  St.  John.^  Well-padded  antero-posterior  splints  are 
then  applied  for  immobilization  and  held  in  place  by  adhesive  strips. 
The  palmar  splint  must  extend  from  the  metacarpo-phalangeal  joints 
to  within  3  cm.  of  the  elbow,  and  the  dorsal  splint  from  the  midmeta- 
carpal  region  to  3  era.  l)elow  the  olecranon.  In  eases  of  upper  third 
or  middle  tliird  fractures,  instead  of  the  simple  palmar  splint,  an 
internal  right-angled  splint  to  immobilize  the  elbow  should  be  used. 
These  splints  should  be  as  wide  as  the  forearm  and  should  be  very  care- 
fully and  completely  padded,  especially  at  their  ends,  at  the  wrist,  the 
elbow  and  at  the  fracture  site.  Three  strips  of  adhesive  plaster,  about 
5  cm.  in  width,  should  be  used  to  hold  them  in  place:  one  at  the  wrist, 
one  in  the  middle  third  and  one  in  the  upper  third  of  the  forearm; 
also  one  above  the  elbow  when  a  right-angled  splint  is  used.  A 
properly  fitting  roller  bandage  completes  the  dressing  (Figs.  47  and 
48).  Extreme  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  drawing  the  adhesive 
plaster  too  tight.  Some  sag  should  occur  when  firm  pressure  is  made 
upon  the  splints,  which,  he  it  remembered,  are  used  7wt  to  reduce  but 
merely  to  rnaintain  the  reduction.  Too  great  pressure  rapidly  leads 
to  local  slough  and  is  followed  by  Volkmann's  contracture— an  entirely 

»  Surg.,  Gynec.  aud  Obst.,  1917,  xxv,  77. 
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avoidable  calamity.    The  zeal  inspired  by  a  successfuJ  reduction  and 
an  enthusiastic  desire  to  prevent  change  in  position  must  never  cloud 


Fio.  47— Di 


r  ;inii  rnnidlr  tiiirrj  inirtuni  ^t  s'ludiQ  of  radiua  and  ulna. 
tRoberts  and  Kelly,) 


I 


rto.  48.— I- 


lower  third  frwcture  of  ahiifta  < w  r  ^  in 


ulna,     (Scudder.) 


the  paramount  necessity  for  avoiding  pressure  on  the  forearm  by  the 
splints. 

VUL    IV— 7 
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2.  Plaster.— \  plaster  cast  or  molded  gypsum  splints  may  be  use  for 
tlie  primary  dressing.  Hitzrot^  and  Whipple  and  St.  John*  especially 
advocate  StimsonV  molded  antero-posterior  ''sugar  tongs*'  splint. 
Sufficient  padding  should  be  used  about  the  wrist,  elbow  and  fracture 
site  and  excessive  constriction  avoided. 

3.  Traction  and  Suspensiofi,— The  advantage  of  traction  and  bal- 
anced suspension  for  treatment  of  closed  fractures  of  the  forearm, 
except  when  ba<lly  c^omminuted,  remains  to  be  demonstrated.  It 
should  certainly  be  tried  in  cases  in  which  operation  is  contra-indicated 
or  refused  and  in  which  overriding  and  displacement  persist  after 
efforts  at  reduction.  It  is  distinctly  indicated  in  comminuted  fractures 
in  which  several  or  more  fragments  separate  the  terminal  portions  of 
the  shaft.  Blake's  simple  cradle  suspension,  with  antero-posterior 
traction  straps  and  countertraction  at  the  elbow,  is  probably  the  best. 
The  forearm  should  be  held  in  full  supination.  The  bent  Thomas 
splint,  as  Blake  also  suggests,  \^ill  serve  as  an  ambulant  traction 
apparatus  and  may  be  used  after  weight-traction  has  overcome  the 
shortening  and  vnion  has  begun. 

Open  Reduction.— A  separate  incision  is  made  over  each  fracture; 
the  ulna  should  be  exposed  first  as  it  holds  the  fixed  position,  the 
radius  rotating  around  it.  When  it  is  secured  the  radius  in  turn  may 
be  exposed  and  its  fragments  brought  into  apposition. 

Fixation  of  the  fragments  of  both  radius  ancl  ulna  can  be  made  by: 
(1)  Metal  plates  fastened  by  screws  or  pegs.  (2)  Inlay  bone  graft 
(Albee).  (8)  Kangaroo  suture  through  drill  holes.  (4)  Intramedul- 
lary bone  splint. 

Preference  is  based  largely  upon  individual  cxix^rience,  but  the 
modern  tendency  seems  to  be  away  from  fortngn  unahsorbable  fixa- 
tion material  toward  the  bone  graft  or  splint  or  the  kangaroo  tendon 
suture.  For  forearm  fractures  the  intramedullary  sj)Iint  is  especially 
useful.  FoUoA^ing  operation,  with  the  elbow  at  a  right-angle,  a  plaster 
cast  is  applied  from  the  metacaq)o-i)halangcal  joint  to  the  lower  third 
of  the  arm. 

After-treatment.— If,  in  the  first  twenty-four  hours  after  reduction, 
there  is  any  swelling  or  cyanosis  of  the  fingers,  or  if  pain  in  the  affected 
forearm  is  so  severe  as  to  prevent  sleej),  the  fixation  apparatus  should 
be  loosened,  ?.  e.:  (a)  In  the  case  of  splints  a  complete  lateral  slit  is  cut 
in  the  dressing  with  bandage  scissors,  including  not  only  the  bandage 
but  the  adhesive  strips,  and  another  bandage  is  appliecl  more  loosely 
over  the  dressing. 

(li)  In  the  case  of  a  cast,  local  pressure  over  the  thumb  or  dorsum  of 
the  hand  may  cause  pain  and  may  be  relieved  by  separation  of  the 
superimposed  part  of  the  cast.  If  no  local  tenderness  is  present  or 
if  such  partial  severance  seems  insufficient  and  pain  and  swelling  are 
unrelieved,  the  cast  and  all  bandages  should  be  completely  cut,  allowed 
to  gajw  and  again  lightly  rcbandage.    In  any  doubtful  case  complete 

»  Ann.  Surg.,  1912,  Iv.  353. 

*  Surg.,  Gyuec.  and  Olwt.,  1917,  xxv,  77. 

'  Fractures  and  Dislocations,  1917. 
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division  of  all  restraint  should  be  practised.  This  procedure  does  not 
necessarily  alter  the  position  of  the  fragments,  and  the  possibility  of 
causing  a  \'olkraano  contracture  by  ignoring  symptoms  of  pressure 
shimld  not,  and  must  not,  lead  to  hesitancy  in  remo\ing  what  may 
have  lieeii  considered  a  permanent  dressing. 

Careful  observation  for  at  least  forty-eight  hours  after  the  appli- 
cation of  the  fixation  apparatus  is  imperative,  so  that  relief  of  i>ain  or 
pressure  may  be  immediate.  At  the  end  of  this  time  if  the  patient 
is  comfortable  the  dressing  as  applied  may  be  regarded  as  permanent. 
Follownng  an  open  operation  the  i>atient  should  remain  in  bed  for  at 
least  three  days.  MoA'ement  of  the  fingers  should  be  encouraged  during 
the  entire  convalescence.  Daily  observation  of  dressings  should  be 
made  so  that  soiled  or  loose  bandages  may  be  changed  or  a  loose  or 
soiled  cast  may  be  removed,  and  a  properl>^  fitting  one  be  applied,  as 
rest  atrophy  supervenes  or  local  swelling  subsides. 

At  the  end  of  three  weeks  all  apparatus  should  be  removed  and  pas- 
sive motion  begun.  A  single  splint  mill  suffice  or  the  east  may  be 
rebandaged  in  place  for  another  week,  but  is  removed  for  daily  mas- 
sage and  gentle  passive  motion.  Then  only  a  simj>le  roller  bandage, 
with  a  sling  for  the  support  of  the  forearm,  will  lie  necTssary,  At 
the  end  of  five  weeks  all  support  may  be  cast  aside  and  active  move- 
ment encouraged.  Massage  and  passive  motion  should  also  be 
persisted  in  until  all  active  movements  are  normal— especially  pro- 
nation and  supination. 

The  usual  disability  period  for  a  simple  fracture  is  eight  to  ten 
weeks. 

CompUcationB.— The  complications  of  radial  and  ulnar  shaft  frac- 
tures may  be: 

1.  Suppuration* 

2.  Mal-union- 

3.  Non-union  and  delayed  union. 

4.  Volkmann's  contracture. 

5.  Gangrene— laceration  of  radial  and  ulnar  arteries. 

L  Snjri/uration  may  occur  with  oi>en  fracture  or  following  open 
reduction  of  a  closed  fracture. 

2.  3/rl?-^^?l^Vm.— Wien  mal-union  has  caused  marked  impairment  ifi 
pronation  and  supination,  such  as  results  from  union  of  the  radius 
loW^er  fragment  with  the  ulna  up|>er  fragment  or  from  excessive  callus 
and  fixing  of  the  radial  with  the  ulna  seat  of  fracture  or  when  exeeSvsive 
callus  of  the  radius  may  impinge  upon  rotation  on  the  ulna,  thus 
preventing  complete  pronation,  open  operation,  with  ^emo^'al  of 
excessive  or  interfering  bone  growth,  or  refract u re,  approximation  and 
suture  or  a  bone  inlay  is  indicated. 

3,  Non-miifyn  and  Delayed  U num.  — In  a  small  series  of  45  radius 
and  ulna  shaft  fractures  there  were  1 1  cases  of  delayed  union  and  1 
of  non-union,  divided  as  follows: 

Delayed  union.  NoorUnion. 

Upi>crthirci  8'  I  (12  per  oeut.)  1  ( 12  per  ocnt) 

Middle  third  .0  3  (33  per  cent  J 

Lower  third  28  7  { 25  per  oeuL) 
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It  would  be  unwarranted  to  draw  conclusions  from  the  single  case 
of  non-union  in  the  upper  third  of  the  ulna,  but  it  seems  fair  to  infer 
that  delayed  union  is  more  prone  to  occur  in  the  distal  half  of  the  radius 
and  ulna.  The  bones  here  are  less  protected,  more  exposed  to  injury 
and  more  likely  to  have  compound  comminuted  fractures,  with  result- 
ant osteomyelitis,  a  well-known  cause  for  delay  in  fracture  repair. 
Syphilis,  as  an  etiological  factor  in  delayed  union,  must  always  be 
reckoned  with.  Plating  is  much  less  likely  to  cause  delay  in  the  fore- 
arm than  in  the  lower  extremity.  Careful  treatment  of  compound 
fractures,  early  and  accurate  reduction,  and  a  routine  Wassermann 
in  all  fractures,  will  do  much  to  eliminate  delayed  union  as  well  as 
prevent  the  occurrence  of  non-union. 

For  non-union,  with  exposure  of  the  fracture  site,  removal  of  any 
tissues  interposed  and  excision  of  all  fibrous  tissue  about  the  frag- 
ment ends,  an  inlay  graft  is  almost  a  specific.  Chutro  has  laid 
emphasis  upon  the  fact  that  a  thin  graft  is  more  advantageous  and 
more  likely  to  be  successful.  (A^llard.*)  Intramedullary-  bone  splint- 
ing also  gives  very  satisfactory  results. 

4.  VolkmanrCs  Contracture  will  require  the  treatment  as  outlined 
under  Fractures  of  the  Lower  End  of  the  Humerus  (page  84). 

5.  Severe  Crushing  of  the  Forearm ^  involving  both  radial  and  ulnar 
vessels,  usually  leads  to  gangrene  of  the  hand;  amputation  is  obviously 
necessary.  If  one  artery  is  intact,  conservative  measures  are  usuaUy 
successful. 

Fractures  of  the  Forearm  Near  the  Wrist.— Fracture  at  or  near  the 
wrist-joint  is  one  of  the  most  common  of  all  fractures. 

The  consistent  use  of  roentgenography  in  injuries  about  the  wrist 
has  demonstrated  the  presence  of  many  fractures  in  lesions  usually 
considered  sprains,  and  has  revealed  a  surprisingly  large  variety  of 
fractures  heretofore  unknown.  I^ikewise  the  so-called  Colles's  frac- 
ture has  been  shown,  from  the  study  of  roentgenographs,  to  be  not  a 
single  definite  entity  hut  a  deformity  produced  by  a  number  of  different 
lesions;  it  would  seem  therefore  that  the  term  "  Colles's  fracture"  should 
either  be  abandoned  or  merely  used  to  indicate  the  ty'pe  of  deformity 
that  often  results  from  these  fractures. 

Classification  of  fractures  near  the  wrist  may  be  made  on  the  basis 
of  (A)  the  anatomical  lesion,  (B)  the  deformity  produced  as: 

A.  1.  Fracture  of  the  diaphysis  of  the  radius  and  ulna  close  to  the 
epiphyseal  line. 

2.  Fracture  of  the  styloid  process  of  the  radius. 

3.  Fracture  of  the  styloid  process  of  the  ulna. 

4.  Fracture  of  the  radius  (diaphysis);  epiphyseal  separation,  or 
conuninution  of  the  epiphysis,  with  or  without  fracture  of  the  Styloid 
process  of  the  ulna. 

5.  Separation  of  the  epiphyses  of  both  radius  and  ulna. 

6.  Longitudinal  fissured  fracture  of  the  radius. 

^  Ann.  Surg.,  bud,  182. 
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7*  A  combination  of  one  or  more  of  the  above  fractures  wnth  or 
without  fracture  of  one  or  more  car[)al  hones. 

B.  L  Fractures  with  simple  swelling  abtait  the  wrist  without 
deformity. 

2.  Fractures  with  '*Colles*s  fracture"  or  '*  silver-fork**  deformity. 

3.  Fractures  with  reversed  Colles's  or  "Smith's  fracture"  deformity. 
It  is  reaciily  understood  that  a  lower  radial  fracture,  w4ien  simply 

fissuredi  may  show-  no  deformity;  but  the  identical  fracture,  with  dis- 
placement of  the  fragments,  may  show^  a  CoUes's  or  reversed  Colles's 
deformity.  It  will  be  convenient,  therefore,  to  discuss  these  fractures 
grouped  aci^ording  to  their  deformities. 


i*k^ 


Fio,  49.— 'Fmcture  of  the  atS'loid  of  thu'radiiia. 


Etiologf.— Direct  Violence,— A  blow  near  the  WTist  from  a  heavy 
fulliog  object;  less  cf>mmonly,  a  crush  or  squeeze  of  the  WTist. 

fmlirtxi  Violence.-  \ly  far  the  most  common  cause  is  a  blow  or 
fail  upon  the  hand,  with  the  t>pe  of  fracture  depending  upon  the 
position  of  the  hand  at  the  time  of  the  fall— w^hether  flexed  or  extended, 
abducted,  or  adducted;  or  a  **  kick-back"  against  the  hand  while 
cranking  a  motor  (cliauffeur  s  fracture)* 

Patholofy,— A.  In  the  fractures  without  deformitv  the  lesions  (^f 
the  radius  may  be: 

L  Oblique  or  transverse  fracture  through,  or  s<"paration  of,  the 
entire  styloid  process — such  as  the  ''chautfeur's  fracture'*  (Fig*  4r>). 

2,  An  extension  fracture  or  Barton's  fracture  -a  chipping  off  of  the 
posterior  lip  of  the  articular  surface  of  the  radius. 
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3-  A  flexion  fracture  or  reversed  "Barton's  fractuTF**— a  chipping 
off  of  the  anterior  lip  of  the  articular  surface  of  the  ra^^^lius. 

4.  Multij>Ie  fracture  of  the  epiphysis— of  ten  i^ith  longitudinal  fis- 
ires  extending  up  into  the  diaph\^sis. 

5.  Slight  epiphyseal  separation* 

6*  Transverse  fracture  of  the  diaphysis  just  proximal  to  the  epiphv'^s. 
The  ulnar  lesions  may  be: 

K  Fracture  through  the  tip  of  the  styloid  process  (Fig,  50)* 
2.  Fracture  through  the  base  of  the  styloid  process. 
.'i  Transverse  fracture  above  tlie  epiphysis  or  epiph\*seal  separation. 


Fio.  SO,— Fracture  of  the  styloid  process  of  the  ulna.     MuUlple  fissuroci  fracture  of  tiM 

epiphyiris  of  thn  radius. 


All  these  fractures  may  occur  singlv'  or  a  numljer  of  them  may  occur 
simultaneously.  Fracture  of  the  radial  styloid  and  multiple  fractures 
of  the  epiphysis  are  most  common.  Epiphyseal  st^paration  is  quite 
rare. 

B.  The  "CoUes^s''  or  **silver-fork"  deformity  results  from  an  exten- 
sion fracture— -a  fall  or  blow  upon  the  hand  in  extension  in  which,  as 
Pilcher  has  descriheib  there  is  not  only  impact  of  the  carpus  against 
the  lower  end  of  tlie  ratjins  but  there  may  be  also  splitting  of  the  lower 
radial  fragment  by  the  descent  of  the  upper  fragment  into  it.  The 
impact  uprm  the  lower  end  of  the  radius  results  in  backward  displace- 
ment of  the  lower  fragment  with,  at  times,  outward  displacement  and 
a  movement  of  rotation  of  the  lower  fragment  in  the  direction  of  supina- 
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tion.  There  is  usually  a  transverse  fracture  of  tlie  radius  just  above 
the  epiphysis,  within  2  or  3  cm*  of  tlie  WTist-joint.  with  or  without  com- 
luinutioii  or  inipartion  of  the  fragments.  There  may  be  rariiatiiig  or 
longitudinal  fractures  of  the  epiphysis  or  of  the  radial  shaft,  fracture 
in  the  epiphysis  alone,  fracture  of  the  radius  in  the  lower  third,  or 
simply  a  separation  of  ttie  epiphysis  (Figs.  51  to  53).  Associated  with 
any  of  these  there  may  be: 


Firj.  51  Fm.  52 

FiQi§.  51  and  52.  —  Inipactc^d  fracture  of  the  lower  end  of  the  radius;  fracture  of  (Styloid 
of  the  uhia;  alight  t'oUeu's  deformity,  Fjk-  51,  laU'rai  vww;  Fig.  52,  antero-posUTior 
view. 


1.  Fracture  of  tlie  base  or  tip  of  the  styloid  process  of  the  ulna. 

2.  Separation  of  the  ulnar  epiphysis. 

3-  Laceration  of  the  triangular,  interarticular  cartilage  and  internal 
lateral  ligament  of  the  ulna. 

4.  Fracture  of  the  ulnar  diaphysis  just  above  the  epiphysis. 

5p  Fracture  of  the  scaphoid  or  semilunar. 

6*  Dislocation  of  the  os  magnum. 

In  children  there  may  lye  a  t^-pe  of  greenstick  fracture  in  which  there 
IS  anterior  bending  or  bowing  of  the  radius  just  proximal  to  the  epiphy- 
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sis«  The  lou-er  fragment  is  not  separater!  fn>ni  but  tipjH^  anterinrli' 
with  the  upper  fragment  ^Figs.  54  mu\  rio).  Harel\%  simple  s^^'elUiijp:  of 
the  soft  parts  may  i^ve  a  typit^al  "folles's  deformity"  without  any 
bony  displaeement. 

The  outline  of  the  forearm »  wrist  and  hiind  rt^si*mbies  a  silver  forkt 
due  to  the  lower  fragment  of  the  radius  l>eing  displaeed  dorsolly 
toward  the  extensor  surfaee  and  the  upper  fragment  anteriorly  toward 
the  palmar  surface.  Sometimes  the  limer  fragment  is  also  displaced 
laterally  away  from  the  ulna  and  rotated  in  the  direction  of  suinnatton, 


Fio.  53.— Separatian  of  the  lower  epiphyBiB  of  tbe  radiua,  CoUea*8  deformity. 
(Roberta  and  Kelly.) 


causing  abduction  of  the  hand*     When  the  styloid  of  the  uhiar  is 
involved  the  tip  will  be  dra\^ii  distally  by  the  eontrai'tion  t»f  thej 
attached  ligaments. 

C.  The  reversed  CoHes's  deformity  results  from  a  flexion  fracture. 
It  is  comparatively  rare,  ("ases  have  been  described  by  SmitliJ 
Roberts,^  Pilcher^  and  Hitzrot  J    The  radius  is  fractured  at  or  near  the  i 


*  Fractures  to  the  Vicinity  of  the  Joints,  1847,  p.  152, 

*  Tr.  Am.  Surjj.  Assn-.  1890,  xiv,  61L 
>  Ann.  SufK.*   1017.  Ixv,   1. 


<  Ibid..  1915,  Ixi,  740. 
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epiphysis,  the  lower  fragment  is  displaced  anteriorly  towanJ  tlie  palmar 
surface  and  th<^  upprr  frai^ment  and  the  end  of  the  ulna  dorsally, 


Flo*  54. — Abduetitm  angiilnlton  iii  lioiiclinf;  fracture  of  thr  nidiud  imur  wri»*t,  with  ttf>pjira- 
tion  of  Itiwer  itlunr  epiphysis. 

increasing  the  normal  radial  cm*ve  <if  the  flexor  siirfaee  (Fi^.  »56).  With 
this  fracture  there  may  also  be  fracture  or  dislocation  of  one  or  more 
carpal  hones. 


Fio,  65* — BtMiding  fractun*  t>f  f  h(^  rudius  tioar  the  wrist,     C'oIIea's  dofomvity. 


Diagnosis.  — 1.  fracture  Wlth(ntt  I Hs placemen t^Sw^llmg  of  the 
\iTist  extending  up  the  forearm  and  localizetl  pain  aw  suggestive. 
Movement  of  the  WTist  may  be  limited  and  painful.  Localized  ten- 
derness, on    palpation  over  the  lower  end  of  the  radius  and  uhia,  is 
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the  most  definite  evidence.  The  suspicious  area  may  lie  located  more 
accurately  hy  comparison  \\ith  the  sound  side* 

No  crepitus  will  he  ol>tainerL  Tht\'^*  fractures  resemble  sprains  and 
cannot  be  (iiffcrentiuted  fn>ni  tlicni  cxccj>t  hy  persistent  definite  local 
tenderness.  Ahsohite  diagnosis  can  he  ohtained  only  by  the  roent- 
gen<i|jram.  .\ll  sup[)osed  sprains  therefore  should  he  n»entgeno- 
rafihcd  for  fear  some  of  these  fractures  l>e  overhx>ked* 

2.  TJip  diagnrisis  of  fmrturr  irith  Cii!lf,Hif  dejarmity  can  usually  be 
made  at  a  glance;  the  distortion  al>ove  the  wrist-joint  and  the  "silver- 
fiirk'*  appcanmce  are  (hanift eristic.  On  the  other  ham!  the  actual 
lesion  is  a  difficult  matter  to  determine  except  from  a  r<H?ntgeno- 


Fig.  5fl.— FI»>xioti  fracture— re versint  Collos  s  cloformity.     (RoJ>crts  and  Kelly.) 


graphic  plate.  Certain  alterations  in  surface  contour  should  be  noted 
as  they  indic*ate  the  displacement  and  suggest  those  measures  neces- 
sary to  obtain  complete  rt^duetion: 

in)  The  dorsal  swelling  is  found  chieHy  over  the  radius,  due  to  the 
projection  of  the  lower  fragment  posteriorly.  When  the  nhia  sliaft  is 
also  fractured  the  swelling  extends  equallv'  across  the  forearm. 

ih)  The  normal  radial  anterior  curve  is  obliterated  and  a  swollen 
prominence  appears  on  the  anterior  or  palmar  radial  surface  to  indicate 
the  displaced  upper  fragment. 

(e)  The  wrist  is  broader,  the  hand  may  be  abducted  and  the  end  of 
the  ulna  is  depressed  and  is  laterally  more  prominent,  due  not  to  any 
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real  dislocation  of  the  idna  but  to  the  uutwiirtl  hiteral  displaeeraent 
and  backward  rotation  of  the  carpus  with  the  radial  lower  fragment 
(Fig  57). 
Usually,  palpation  uill  not  determine  the  fracture  margins  accurately 

on  acHi^ount  of  the  swelling.  In  impacted  cases  abnormal  mobility 
and  crepitus  will  not  be  obtained;  any  movement  of  the  UTist  is  pain- 
ful. Tlie  radial  styloid  is  normally  at  a  lower  level  than  the  ulnar; 
with  Colles's  deformity  the  radial  styloid  will  be  pushed  proximally 
ti»  about  the  same  level  as  the  ulnar  styloid. 

Posterior  dislocation  of  the  wrist  is  exceedingly  rare  but  may  be 
confused  \^ith  a  fracture  shovving  Tolles's  (Jeff»rmity.  The  distortion 
of  dislocation  is  greater  and  is  found  immediately  at  the  joint;  the 
normal  relatifm  of  the  styloid  prr^cesses  is  unchanged. 

Antero-posterior  aucl  lateral  view  roentgenograms  should  betaken  to 
determine  the  exact  lncati<*n  of  and  ilisplaccnietit  in  these  fractures. 
With  itie  actual  lesion  demonstrated,  reduction  is  j^n-atly  facilitateeb 

3.  The  rcver/ted  CoUes  9  d^'frmnity  shows  a  marked  dorsal  prnniincnce 
just  above  the  wrist  and  an  unrloe  prominence  of  the  radial  styhad  on 
the  palmar  surface.     The  radiogram  will  rlecide  the  precise  lesion. 


Fig.  57. — Bend  of  wrist  to  radial  aidis  projcn-lion  of  tilna.   (PilchLT,  ADualii  of  Surgen') 

Prognosis.  — A  reducerl  f'olies*s  deformity  sbinihi  gi\e  i\u  trouble* 
(Jones,')  A  fracture  without  deformity,  or  a  sprain  fracture,  if  recog* 
nized  early  and  subjected  to  sufficient  innnobilizatinn,  should  yield 
perfect  return  of  function.  Fractures  in  which  the  ilisplaccment  has 
not  ^>een  completely  reduced  may  be  ex|>eeted  to  ^ve  adequate  func- 
tion, even  though  a  t>erniaiient  deformity  may  result.  Fractmrs 
completely  unreduced,  or  with  less  than  twinthirds  of  the  diameter  of 
the  radius  in  ctmtact,  may  show,  however,  some  impairment  in 
extension,  witli  jiersistent  deformity,  and  may  possibly  require  a  second- 
ary or  late  effort  at  reduction. 

It  is  surprising  wh'dt  remarkable  return  of  function  may  he  obtainetl 
in  the  case  of  e\'en  extreme  tleffjrmity,  particularly  in  the  ease  of 
children.  On  the  other  hand,  separation  of  the  epiphysis  of  the  radius 
may  lead  in  nuv  cases  to  arrest  of  growlh  and  to  |jermanent  defurmity 
(Fig.  oSj.  A  guarded  prognosis  is  indicated  when  the  trauma  inclyrles 
epiphyseal  separation. 
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Treatment.— When  a  "  sprain  fracture'*  or  a  fracture  vnthout  deform* 

ity  is  siisjx^rtecl  the  hand  and  forearm  should  l>e  immobilized  on  an 
anterior  palmar  splint.  If  the  roentgenogram  shows  a  displaced  frag- 
ment»  direct  pressure  should  suffice  for  reduction;  a  pad  of  felt  or 
cotton  is  pla* eil  o\er  it  to  maintain  proper  jwsition  and  the  anterior 
splint  reapplieii. 

For  a  CoUes's  deformity,  reduction  is  not  always  easy;  however,i 

every  effort  should   be  niaile  to   obtain  complete  reposition.    The' 

classical  method  of  reduction  consists  of  three  maneuvers: 

L  Hyperextension, 

2.  Traction, 

3.  H>"perflexion-add  uction. 

The  surgeon  grasps  the  patient's  forearm  with  his  left  hand,  the 
patient *s  hand  with  his  right.  Ilyiierextension  is  then  made  to  di^n 
engage  any  impaction  of  the  fragments,  followed  by  strong  traction 


Fio.  58.— Dcforiuity  from  obliteration  of  lower  epiphy*»iiil  cartiluiii**  of  riiJiuf^,  follow^ 
itig  fractiire  of  the  base  of  the  mdiUA  in  a  boy  of  twelve  yoars;  fragment*  put  in  gpod 
ptiu^e  and  healed  without  df'formlty  at  the  tioic.  Gradital  development  of  the  condition 
shown  in  photci graph  with  the  Rrowth  to  manhood  of  the  boy ;  cast  taken  at  age  of  Lhirty- 
two.  Radius  relatively  short  frc>ni  lack  of  development  in  length;  ulna  prominent;  hand 
inclined  to  radial  side.     U^i^t-^hcr,  Annals  of  Surgery.) 

and  h^-perflexion  of  the  hand  to  bring  the  radius  into  ahgnment  and  to 
restore  the  radial  areh.  The  hand  is  immnhilized  in  strong  adduction. 
Direct  pressure  toward  the  ulna  on  tlie  lower  p<jrtion  of  the  radius  may 
he  nec*essary  in  those  eases  in  which  there  is  outward  displacement  of 
the  lower  fragment. 

Jones*  asserts  that  traction  on  the  handi  acting  through  the  liga- 
ments of  the  carpus  and  the  wxist,  can  have  little  effect  upon  the  lower 
radial  fragment  and  advocates  simple  direct  pressure  upon  the  frag- 
ments. Certainly,  if  the  manipulatory  method  is  not  successful 
direct  pressure  should  he  tried.  The  thenar  eminence  of  the  oj^i^rator's 
left  hand  presses  against  the  anterior  upper  frfjgnient  and  the  thenar 
eminence  of  his  right  hand  against  the  lower  dorsal  fragment;  with 
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slight  traction  and  a  **tv^ist  of  the  wrist"  the  radius  is  forced  into 
alignment.     "It  requires  knack  rather  than  strength/*     (Fig.  511) 

If  ulnar  fracture  is  present,  immobilization  in  adduction  \^ill  be  of 
assistanct;  in  approximating  the  styloid  or  neck  fragments  by  relaxing 
the  internal  lateral  lig^unents  and  by  the  pressure  of  the  carpus  against 
the  styloid  tip. 

Numerous  splints  have  been  devised  for  the  maintenance  of  reduction. 
Two  simple  straight  splints,  however,  if  |>ro]>erly  padded,  are  quite 
satisfactory.  Tliey  should  he  ap])lied  in  supination,  one  on  the 
posterior  or  extensor  surface  and  the  otlier  on  the  anterior  or  palmar. 
A  splint  inmle  with  the  terminal  three  inches  tleviuting  to  conform  to 


T 


Fio,  59.— CoUca'a  fracture,  moAtml  reduction  of  deformity.     Uoue«.) 


the  adducted  position  is  a  convenience.  The  palmar  splint  should 
extend  from  the  ui>iier  forearm  to  the  metacarpophalangeal  joints 
and  should  be  padded  througliout  its  entire  length  by  cotton  wadding 
or  felt— ^Aith  special  minforcement  or  extra  padding  at  the  seat  of 
fracture  to  jireserve  the  lower  radial  curve.  The  extensor  splint 
should  extend  from  tlie  upper  forearm  to  a  point  just  distal  to  the  carpo- 
metacarpal joints,  ^ith  uniform  cotton  wadding  or  felt  padding  and 
an  extra  pad  over  the  epiphysis  of  the  raiJius.  Three  adhesive  plaster 
strips  are  used  to  hold  the  splints  in  position  but  should  not  be 
applied  too  tightly  (Fig.  50).  A  roller  bandage  completes  the  dress- 
ing. The  forearm  is  then  flexed  to  a  right  angle  and  a  sling  is  used  for 
support. 
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Variatiims.—The  dorsal  splint  is  not  always  necessary  and  may  be 

disfjensed  ^\ith  in  cases  of  moderate  displat^ment. 

A  plaster-of-Paris  cast  or  niolde<l  irypsum  splints  may  be  used  for 
immobilization.  Ample  cotton  pa^iding  should  be  used,  particularly 
about  the  ^vrist*  Thin  malleable  wooden  splints  may  be  incorporated 
in  the  cast  to  maintain  sufficient  rigidity  until  the  plaster  hardens. 

In  the  reversed  Collcs's  deformity  rc<1uctJon  is  readily  acetmiplished 
by  hyperflexion,  traction  and  h\  perextension.  \^ith  countertraction 


Fio.  60.  —Dressing  for  fracture  of  lower  end  of  mdiufl  and  ulna.     (Roberts  and  Kelly.) 

by  an  a^ssistant.  As  a  final  maneuver  direct  pressure  may  be  necessary. 
Immobilij^ation  may  ive  made,  as  in  Colles's  deformity,  wiih  splints, 
re^ersini^  tlie  jjads,  or  by  a  gypsum  case* 

After-treatment.— A  roen t^enof^am  should  lie  taken  unthin  twenty- 
four  hours  after  reduction  to  confirm  adequate  n^stitiition  of  the  frag- 
ments. If  two-thirds  of  tlie  diameter  f»f  the  radius  is  not  in  contact, 
further  attempts  at  reduction  slioulfl  be  made.  Xery  careful  oljserva- 
tion  of  the  dressing  for  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hour  afters  reduction  is 
advisable.    Severe  pain,  swelling,  or  discoloration  or  cyanosis  of  the 
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fingers  requires  division  of  all  constriction,  including  bandages  and 
adhesive  straps,  and  search  for  areas  of  excessive  pressure.  The 
podding  may  then  he  amplified  or  atljusted  if  necessary  and  the  fixation 
apparatus  carefully  reapj>lie*L 

After  t[ie  st^cond  day  the  dressings  should  be  inspected  frequently 
an<l  the  bandages  replaced  if  loose  or  ilisplacetL 

At  tlie  end  of  three  weeks  the  splints  should  be  removed  and  p€%ssive 
motion  and  massage  gently  begun.  A  bandage  from  the  palm  of  the 
hand  to  the  upper  forearm  may  be  used  as  a  support  for  the  wTist*  In 
anotlier  week  vvvn  tliis  should  he  discardetl  an<l  free  use  of  the  WTist 
and  hand  |K^rmitted.  At  the  end  of  six  weeks  function  should  Ik? 
practically  normal. 


Fio.  61.— CoUes's  fractuiie,  Thomases  wrench  applied.     (Jones.j 


Complications*— The  chief  complications  folhming  fracture  near  the 
wrist  are: 

1*  Mabunion, 

2.  Volkxnann's  contracture. 

1.  Matrunhrti^—^X  certain  number  of  fractures^  even  tliuse  \^ith 
deformity,  are  unrecognized  and  untreaterh  and  a  great  many  tire 
inwmpletely  rednred  and  unite  with  either  a  permanent  *' silver-fork'* 
or  abduction  deforniity.  With  pt*rsisten<T  in  active  and  passive  motion 
satisfactory  function  may  l>e  obtained  so  that  the  wrist  and  hand  are 
used  as  capably  as  before  injury. 

However  a  certain  number  of  these  cases  are  presented  for  treatment 
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months  after  injury,  with  permanent  stiffness,  and  limited  and  painful 
extension  and  flexion  of  the  wrist.  Recourse  must  be  had,  as  a  rule,  to 
one  of  the  following  procedures  to  correct  the  deformity: 

(a)  The  Thovias  Wrench  or  Closed  Manipulation.— In  children  or  in 
thin  subjects,  and  espec*ially  when  observed  ^^ithin  six  or  seven  weeks 
of  the  injury,  the  Thomas  wrench  or  a  similar  tool  is  a  very  satisfactory 
implement  with  which  to  restore  proper  alignment  (Pig.  61).  In  the 
absence  of  this  weapon,  bloodless  refracture,  followed  by  manipulatory 
reduction,  may  be  employed. 

(6)  Open  Operation,— In  large,  muscular  or  stout  individuals  simple 
manipulation  may  not  suffice.  A  dorsal  longitudinal  incision  over  the 
fracture  should  then  be  made,  the  radius  exposed,  the  fragments 
chiselled  apart  and  forced  into  proper  position  and  held  in  place  by 
nail,  drill  or  suture  if  necessary. 

2.  VoUcmann's  contracture  occurs  less  often  in  fracture  near  the  wrist 
than  in  fracture  of  the  upper  third  of  the  forearm  or  in  fractures  near 
the  elbow.  It  has  been  previously  described  under  Fracture  of  the 
Lower  End  of  the  Humerus,  page  82. 

FRACTURES  OF  THE  CARPUS. 

Etiology.— Fractures  of  the  carpus  are  quite  rare.  They  may  result 
from: 

1.  Direct  violence— a  blow  upon  or  squeeze  of  the  wrist. 

2.  Indirect  violence— a  fall  upon  the  outstretched  hand,  either 
sharply  extended  or  flexed. 

Pathology.— The  fractures  may  be  single  or  multiple  and  are  often 
associated  with  fracture  of  the  lower  end  of  the  radius.  The  scaphoid, 
the  semilunar  and  the  cuneiform— given  in  the  order  of  frequency  of 
injury— are  the  usual  offenders.    There  is  rarely  any  displacement. 

The  fractures  are  usually  transverse  near  the  center  of  the  bone; 
rarely,  small  superficial  slivers  may  \ye  separated,  as  in  evulsion  or 
sprain  fracture. 

Diagnosis.- A  carpal  fracture  witliout  displacement  may  readily  be 
confused  with  a  simple  sprain.  Positive  diagnosis  can  only  be  made 
from  the  study  and  comparison  of  careful  roentgenograms  of  both  wrists 
—  is  preferably  stereoscopic  (CodmanO. 

The  symptoms  are  pain  and  swelling  about  the  wrist  and  over  the 
carpus;  the  signs,  local  swelling  and  tenderness  on  palpation  over  the 
bones  involved.  It  is  exceedingly  uncommon  to  be  able  to  detect 
crepitus.    Extension  of  the  wrist  will  be  painful  and  limited. 

Treatment.— Limitation  of  extension  at  the  wrist  which  may  result 
from  these  fractures  is  best  prevented  by  the  "dorsiflexed*'  position. 
(Jones.2)  The  wrist  is  therefore  extended  or  "dorsiflexed"  and  immo- 
bilized in  this  position,  either  by  a  plaster-of-Paris  cast  or  by  a  Jones's 
hand  or  "  cock-up"  splint.    This  position  is  maintained  for  three  weeks, 

»  Am.  Surg.,  1905,  xli,  321. 

'  Injuries  of  the  Joints.     Oxford  War  Primers,  1915. 
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the  splint  or  cast  is  then  removed,  and  massage  and  passive  motion 
l>egijn.     In  six  weeks,  nonnal  funclion  should  be  regainett 

Fracture  of  the  Scaphoid,— The  scaphoid  is  by  far  the  most  fre- 
quently fractured  bone  in  the  carpus.  The  fracture  is  usually  trans- 
verse near  its  center  or  narrow  part  (Fig*  62)  and  dorsal  displacement 
of  the  proximal  fragment  may  occur.  There  is  not  only  swelling  and 
tenderness  over  the  scaphoifl,  but  pain  on  pressure  in  the  **  anatomical 
snutf-b4»x.'*  i.  c  the  hollow  between  the  abfiuctor  pollicus  longus  and 
tile  extensor  pollicus  hingus  tendons. 

For  simple  scaplioid  fracture,  immobilization  in  extension  usually 
suffices.     WlietJ  dishM*ation  or  displacement  of  a  fragnient  exists,  how- 


FlC  <S2. — A  TrajibVen*  frutlure  uf  tlic  scaphoid. 

(Scuddcr,) 


*Vrrf»w  poinU  to  the  fraciarc  line. 


e\'cr,  reduction—  or  Hexion.  followe<l  l>^*  hyix»rextension^ — should  be 
attempted;  if  unsuct^essful,  and  if  forceful  extension  will  not  reduce 
the  fragment,  voluntary  extension  hmng  still  limited,  immefliate 
excision  of  the  smaller  fragment  shouhl  l>e  performed. 

If  in  old  fractures  there  is  non-union  and  limited  movement  *  though 
little  or  tw  pain,  excision  is  also  indicated.  In  (»ld  fractures  with  stiff, 
painful  wrist,  forceful  extension  and  immobilization  in  extension  under 
fin  anesthetic  should  first  l)e  tried.  If  after  three  weeks  no  improve- 
ment has  occurred,  excision  may  f)e  indicate*!,  but  may  not  yield  as 
satisfactory  a  result  as  when  |>ractised  early* 

Fracture  of  the  Metacarpal  Eones.— Fractures  of  the  mctacarjKd 
bones  are  exceedingly  common ^  having  been  quoted  as  comprising  as 

VOL.  IV— 8 
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high  as  10  per  cent,  of  all  fractures  (Speese)/  though  Plageman's 
statistics  show  only  3.3  per  cent.  (Roberts  and  Kelly*) .  Men  are  more 
subject  to  them  than  women. 

The  first  metacarpal  is  most  frequently  involved;  next  in  order  are 
the  fifth,  third,  fourth  and  second. 

Etiolofy.— Direct  Violence— a  crushing  or  squeezing  of  the  hand— a 
blow  with  a  mallet  or  hammer  upon  the  hand. 

Indirect  Violence— a  blow  or  fall  upon  the  knuckles  or  the  tip  of  the 
thumb;  a ''  punch"  fracture  in  boxing  or  fighting  is  exceedingly  common. 
Torsion  or  twisting  of  a  finger  or  fingers  may  lead  to  a  spiral  fracture. 

Pathology.— The  fracture  may  involve  the  shaft  of  the  bone  or  its 
extremities  and  may  extend  into  the  joint. 

Shaft  fractures  may  be  transverse  or  oblique— very  rarely  spiral— 
and  occur  near  the  center  of  the  bone  or  near  its  bulbous  terminations. 
They  are  frequently  multiple,  especially  following  direct  injury. 

Joint  fractures  are  usually  oblique— often  impacted  and  comminuted, 
with  a  longitudinal  split  of  the  shaft,  and  are  found  usually  at  the 
metacarpo-phalangeal  joints.  Displacement  is  uncommon,  but  dis- 
placement near  a  joint,  with  two  or  more  metacarpal  bones  involved, 
leads  to  impaired  function. 

A  direct  injury  or  gunshot  is  likely  to  cause  a  compound  or  open 
fracture  with  marked  comminution  and  displacement,  involving  two 
or  more  bones  simultaneously. 

In  a  transverse  shaft  fracture  the  proximal  fragment  is  displaced 
dorsally  and  the  distal  fragment  margin  depressed  toward  the  palm 
of  the  hand,  causing  the  corresponding**  knuckle"  or  metacarpo-pha- 
langeal joint  to  sink  out  of  prominence. 

Epiphyseal  separation,  particularly  of  the  first  metacarpal  bone,  may 
occur  (Coues^). 

Diagnosis.— In  open  comminuted  fractures,  the  diagnosis  may  be 
made  at  a  glance.  In  closed  fracture  with  displacement,  the  pain, 
swelling  and  deformity  are  characteristic. 

The  usual  symptoms  and  signs  are: 

1.  Pain  at  the  fracture  site,  and  the  inability  to  close  the  hand  com- 
pletely—"make  a  fist''— on  account  of  the  pain. 

2.  Swelling  and  dorsal  prominence  at  the  point  of  fracture. 

3.  Depression  of  the  metacarpophalangeal  joint  of  the  bone  affected, 
accentuated  when  the  fingers  are  partially  flexed. 

4.  Crepitus— The  fracture  margins  are  readily  palpable  unless  the 
fracture  is  near  a  joint. 

In  joint  fractures  and  those  with  no  displacement,  only  pain,  local 
tenderness  and  swelling  may  be  present.  In  many  cases  a  roentgeno- 
gram ^^ill  be  necessary  for  diagnosis.  The  reduction  of  all  fractures 
should  also  be  carefully  confirmed  by  roentgenographs. 

Treatment.- In  fractures  without  displacement  a  palmar  splint  for 
inunobilization  will  be  sufficient. 

»  Univer.  of  Ponna.  Med.  Bull.,  1910,  xxiii,  391.  »  Fractures,  1916. 

1  Ann.  Surg.,  1912,  431;  Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.,  clxiz,  21. 
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Fractures  of  the  shaft  w  ith  clisplacemefit  are  a-eadily  redueecl  by  direct 
pressure  and  traetinii  on  the  finger  corresponding  to  the  metacarpal 
bone  affectefl  but  reduction  is  vrri/  dij^euli  to  maintaifj.  For  mainte- 
naace  of  reduction  sfyrne  traction  device  is  advisafjle,  such  as: 

I-  A  piece  of  round  woodV»r  a  roller  bandage  liehl  in  the  liand;  trae- 
t'nni  h  then  made  over  it  by  adhesive  plaster  strips  applied  to  the 
Kuger  or  fingers.     A  bandage  retains  the  dressing. 

2.  A  palmar  splint  extending  well  beyoiul  the  finger  tips  is  padded 
and  fastened  to  the  wrist  by  adhesive  plaster.  Adhesive  or  glued 
strips  are  applied  to  the  linger  or  fingers  and  are  attache*!  Iiy  rul>ber 
tubing  ^ith  traction  to  a  pin  or  screw  in  the  splint  at  its  farthest  end, 

3.  Grove's  wire  lo*ij>  splint:'  A  large  loop  iif  stout  wire  is  fastene<l 
into  the  margins  of  a  palmar  sphnt.  The  splint  is  adjusted  so  that  the 
wire  projects  well  beyojid  the  fingers  and  is  lield  in  place  by  adhesive 
at  the  wrist  and  over  the  lower  forearm.  Adhesive  strips  fmni  the 
fingers  may  be  attached  with  strong  traction  to  the  wire.  This  appa- 
ratus is  especially  applicable  tf»  nmltiple.  r-onipound  and  gunshot 
frai'tures. 

After-treatment.  -The  splints  antl  liandages  sliouhl  be  inspecteil 
daily  for  the  first  week  and  readjustnient  carefully  made  when  indi- 
(;ated.  After  fourteen  da\  s,  massage  may  l>e  begun  and  passi\'c  move- 
ments very  cautiously  inaugurated,  A  simple  sphnt  shouhl  then 
suffice;  after  three  weeks  all  apfmratus  may  l>e  disjjensed  with.  In 
five  to  six  weeks,  normal  function  should  have  rcturnnL 


Flo*  (©.—Bennett's  fnicture  wiih  d(*formity. 

Bennett's  Fracture.  -  Bennett*s  fractnre  is  a  stave  fracture  eausefl 
by  a  blow  on  tl»e  ejid  of  the  timmb.  It  is  an  oblique  fractiu-e  into  the 
first  metaeari>al  trai>ezium  joint»  involving  the  corner  adjac*ent  to  die 


1  Gtuuthut  Injuries  uf  Booofl,     Oicford  War  Primers,  1015.  p.  B2, 
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Fio.  64.— Bt'unett': 


1  rHtisvt  IS*  !>£!(  Uirr  '  -:<i;Dr\]  phalanx  ot  the  (hutnh 

AY  the  luetacarpophahingrnl  jtniiT. 
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Fjq.  65.— Gutter  aplint  for  iiiiniobili*ation  of  Bennott'e  fracture.    (Roberta  and  Kelly*) 
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second  metacarpal;  it  is  frequently  impacted  (Figs.  Q*^  and  64).  There  is 
usually  an  outward  and  dorsal  displacement  that  leads  to  an  angu!ate<i 
union  when  not  reduced. 

The  symptoms  and  signs  are: 

L  Pain  and  swelling  about  the  first  carpo-metacarpal  joint. 

2.  Attempts  to  appose  thmnb  and  little  finger,  or  thumb  and  index 
finger,  are  very  painful  and  difficult  to  accomplish;  all  movements  of 
tJie  joint  are  painful. 

3.  Marked  tenderness— just  distal  to  and  at  the  joint,  and  ai  the 
angle  between  the  first  and  second  rneiacarpah. 

4.  Pressure  on  tlie  thenar  eminence  is  painful. 

5.  Angulation  and  prominence  at  the  base  of  the  first  metacarpal; 
there  is  very  rarely  crepitus. 

A  roentgenogram  is  usually  necessary  to  confirm  the  diagnosis  and 
distinguish  this  fracture  from  epiphyseal  separation  or  from  an  im- 
Ijacted  fracture  just  distal  to  the  joint. 

Treatment— Kciiuction  is  accomplished  by  traction,  abduction  and 
extension  of  the  thumb,  with  direct  pressure  at  the  seat  of  the  fracture. 
The  thumb  is  immobilized  in  abduction  on  a  palmar  splint  or  a  special 
gutter  splint  (Fig.  65).  With  little  or  no  displacement  the  thumb 
may  be  immobilized  in  abduction  immetliately.  The  splint  should 
remain  in  place  three  weeks.  Robinson's  elaborate  apparatus,  inchid- 
iog  lateral  splints,  a  cast  and  traction  strips,  is  seldom  necessary. 

Fractures  of  the  Phalanges.  — F*halangeal  fractures  are  quite  common 
and  usually  result  from  an  industrial  or  athletic  accident. 

Etiology.  — 1.  Direct  violence— smash  or  crushing  injury— the  most 
common  form  of  fracture,  usually  accompanied  by  an  ojjen  wound. 

2.  Indirect  violence— a  blow  on  the  end  of  the  finger,  especially 
common  in  baseball. 

Patholo^.  — 1.  Fractures  of  the  shaft  are  either  transverse,  oblique 
or  longitudinal;  often  compound  or  open  and  comminuted. 

2.  Oblique  or  transverse  fractures  occur  at  the  extremities  of  the 
phalanx  and  may  involve  the  joints.  Separation  of  the  epiphyses  is 
not  infrequent* 

Diagrnosis.— Besides  pain  and  swelling  there  may  be  lateral  angula- 
tion or  deformity.  Crepitus  is  easily  elicited  in  fractures  of  the  shaft. 
Oblique  fracture  into  the  joints  may  be  associated  with  dislocation. 
Trans%^erse  or  epiphyseal  fractures  near  the  joints,  especially  when  seen 
late  after  the  injury,  are  difficult  to  diagnose:  Crepitus  can  rarely  be 
elicited  and  the  swelling  near  the  joint  clouds  the  actual  lesion.  Posi- 
tive evidence  is  given  only  by  the  j-ray. 

Treatment  (Keduction).  — 1.  SAoJit.— The  correction  of  an  overlapping 
or  lateral  deformity  is  important.  Traction,  pressure  and  manipula- 
tion will  suffice. 

2.  Jointo.— Small  oblique  fractures  may  prove  difficult  to  reduce. 
Transverse  or  epiphyseal  fractures  should  yield  to  manipulation. 
Often,  when  the  fracture  has  been  unrecognized,  impairment  of  joint 
function  persists. 
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Immobilimthn.— Apposition  splints  to  the  flexor  surface,  of  wood, 
cardboard  or  wire,  held  in  place  by  adhesive  plaster,  may  be  used,  or 
a  metal  or  plaster-of-Paris  gutter  splint. 

The  metacarpo-phalangeal  joint  of  the  affected  finger  or  fingers 
should  always  be  immobilized. 

After-treatment.— Splints  are  used  for  two  or  three  weeks,  then  mas- 
sage and  passive  motion  should  be  instituted. 

Compound  fractures  require  special  care  and  good  judgment.  Con- 
servative measures  should  prevail  and  amputation  is  to  be  avoided. 
If  amputation  eventually  proves  necessarj'  ever>^  possible  bit  of  finger 
must  be  saved. 

FRACTURES  OF  THE  PELVIS. 

Fractures  of  the  pelvis,  in  mining  districts  and  where  manufacturing 
and  industrial  plants  abound,  are  not  infrequent.  They  are  usually 
regarded  as  serious  injuries,  due  chiefly  to  the  complications  they 
produce  or  which  accompany  them.  I'nconiplicated  fractures  and 
minor  fractures  of  the  marginal  portions  of  the  pelvic  bones,  however, 
are  seldom  of  grave  [portent. 

Etiology.—  Direct  Violence,— \  fall  upon  the  buttcwks  or  a  squeeze 
ing,  crushing  injury  is  usually  responsible  for  the  major  pelvic  fractures. 
The  pelvis  is  caught  l>etween  a  moving  and  immovable  object,  as 
between  railroad  cars  or  under  a  fall  of  roc*k;  or  when,  as  the  result  of 
a  motor  accident,  the  victim  is  pinned  l)eneath  the  wreckage  when  the 
car  turns  turtle. 

Indirect  Violence,  —  In  a  fall  from  a  height  antl  landing  on  the 
feet  a  fracture  of  the  pelvis  may  be  caused  by  the  forc«  being  trans- 
mitted through  the  lower  extremities  to  the  acetabula. 

Muscular  Action,  —  Muscle  traction  is  responsible  for  the  minor 
pelvic  fractures,  such  as  fracture  of  the  anterior  superior  spine  of  the 
ilium  from  sharp  contraction  of  the  sartorius  muscle. 

Pathology.— Pelvic  fractures  may  be: 

1.  Ilium,  — {a)  Multiple  irregular  fissured  fractures. 

(6)  Fracture  of  the  crest. 

(c)  Fracture  of  the  anterior  superior  spine. 

2.  Pvbis,  —  {a)  Transverse  or  oblique  fracture  of  the  rami. 

(b)  Fracture  of  the  anterior  superior  spine. 

(c)  Separation  of  the  svinphysis  pubis. 

3.  Ischium,  — (a)  Transverse  or  oblique  fracture  of  the  ramus. 

(6)  Fracture  of  the  tuberosity. 
(c)  Fracture  of  the  body. 

4.  Sacrum,— (a)  PVacture  of  the  body. 

(b)  Fracture  of  the  lateral  masses. 

5.  Coccyx,  — (a)  Fracture  of  the  sacrococcygeal  juncture. 

(6)  Intracoccygeal  fracture. 
().  Acetabulum,— {a)  Fracture  of  the  rim  of  the  acetabulum. 

(6)  Fracture  involving  the  entire  acetabulum. 
7.  Separation  of  the  sacro-iliac  synchrondrosis. 
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These  fractures  are  frequently  multiple,  iiumy  oceurring  simulta- 
neously; nntal>ly,  liilateral  fracture  uf  tfie  ratni  of  both  the  pubis  and 
isehium,  or  fraetiire  of  tlie  fjiibic  rami  with  fissured  fraetures  <»f  the 
ilium  and  sacrum  iFi^'.  BtV),  There  may  he  eommiuution  but  an  open 
or  compound  fracture  is  exceedingly  rare. 

Fracture  of  the  pel%'i»  may  be  aceompauied  by  fracture  elsewhere, 
usually  of  the  spine  or  femur. 

CUnwaUy,  fractures  of  the  pelvis  may  be  divided  into  four  groups; 

I.  Marginal  fractures. 


FiQ.  66. — ^Scparttlioti  of  the  Bymphyiim  pybi^.     CommitiuliKl  fracture  of  the  uaceiiding 
and  descending  runii  of  the  pubia. 


2*  Fractures  of  the  |)elvic  ring,  incluthng  fractures  of  the  pubis, 
isdiiuni^  sacrum  and  bcMJy  of  the  ilium, 

3,  Fractures  of  the  coccyx. 

4.  Fractures  of  the  acetabulum, 

Friuiures  of  the  pelvic  ring  include  the  majority  of  pelvic  fractures 
and  those  in  which  grave  complications  are  likely  to  occur.  These 
complications  may  be: 

1.  HiiptuTe  of  ike  BlaMer. —  Hupture  of  the  bladder  usually  results 
from  antero-posterior  compression  of  the  |>elvis;  it  may  be  extra-  or 
intraperitoneal— extraperitoneal  when  it  is  causefl  by  the  puncture 
of  a  spicule  of  bone,  intraperitoneal  when  due  to  the  pressure  and  force 
of  the  traumatism  itself. 
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2.  Rupture  of  the  Urethra. —llupture  of  the  urethra  is  likely  to  be 
produced  by  lateral  or  transverse  pelvic  compression— in  which  the 
jagged  end  of  an  ischial  or  descending  pubic  ramus  fragment  may 
actually  lacerate  the  urethra— or  by  direct  perineal  injury  or  separation 
of  the  symphysis  pubis. 

3.  Laceration  of  the  Large  Bloodvessels.— The  iliacs,  femoral  and 
obturator  vessels,  or  one  of  their  branches. 

4.  Rupture  of  the  small  or  large  intestine. 

1.  The  Marginal  Fractures.— The  marginal  fractures  are  fractures 
of  the  anterior-superior  spine  or  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  and  fracture  of 
the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium. 

A.  Fracture  of  the  Anterlor-sapeiior  Spine  of  the  ninm.— Fracture  of 
the  anterior-superior  spine  may  follow  a  direct  blow,  but  is  usually  the 
result  of  forceful  contraction  of  the  sartorius  muscle  which  rises  from  it, 
as  in  the  effort  to  gain  a  stronger  stride  in  running  a  close,  hard  race 
(Turner^.  The  fragment  may  not  be  completely  detached  but  is 
usually  drawn  distally  by  the  contracted  sartorius. 

The  diagnosis  may  be  made  from:  1.  The  presence  of  local  pain  on 
flexion  and  adduction  of  the  thigh. 

2.  Inability  to  run,  or  walk  rapidly. 

3.  Swelling  and  local  tenderness  over  the  anterior-superior  spine. 

4.  Abnormal  mobility  of  the  fragment,  and  crepitus. 

The  roentgenogram  will  confirm  the  presence  of  the  fracture. 

The  treatment  should  consist  of  rest  in  bed  for  three  weeks  with  the 
leg  flexed,  the  thigh  flexed  and  slightly  adducted  and  held  in  this 
position  if  necessary  by  a  plaster  cast.  The  fragment  may  be  held  in 
place  by  a  belt,  a  cotton  pad  with  adhesive  straps,  or  a  firm  bandage. 
Fixation  of  the  fragment  by  a  nail  or  bone  peg  should  not  be  necessary. 

After  three  weeks,  use  of  the  extremity  may  be  gradually  permitted. 
The  return  of  function  should  be  complete. 

B.  Fracture  of  the  Crest  of  the  Ilium,— Fracture  of  the  crest  of  the 
ilium  results  from  a  direct  blow  and  may  be  merely  a  fissured  fracture 
or  an  epiphyseal  separation  of  the  rim,  or  tlie  entire  margin  of  the  crest 
may  be  retracted  upward  and  inward  by  the  unrestricted  contraction 
of  the  internal  and  external  oblique  muscles. 

There  is  usually  severe  pain  in  the  area  of  the  contracted  muscles— 
aggravated  by  any  movement  of  the  trunk— and  with  marked  local 
swelling  and  tenderness.  There  is  asymmetry  of  the  iliac  flare,  due  to 
the  altered  position  and  internal  displacement  of  the  iliac  crest.  Ab- 
normal mobility  of  the  fragment  is  common;  crepitus  can  occasionally 
be  detected. 

With  fissured  fracture,  merely  pain  and  local  tenderness,  no  deform- 
ity, and  very  little  swelling  may  be  observed.  Thus  the  diagnosis 
from  a  simple  contusion  can  be  made  only  by  the  roentgenogram. 

Treatment.— The  displacement  can  rarely  be  corrected,  but  union 
with  deformity  results  in  no  permanent  disability.    Circular  adhesive 

I  Lancet,  1909,  ii,  891. 
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swathes  from  above  the  fracture  to  a  [)oint  well  below— "  splinting  the 
muscles"  will  give  great  relief  but  tends  to  accentuate  the  displacement 
and  should  be  carefully  and  not  too  snugly  appl  iet  1 .  The  patient  should 
be  kept  prone  on  a  firm  level  bed  or  Bradford  frame. 

In  tliree  weeks,  union  should  be  sufficiently  advanced  to  permit 
the  upright  position;  walking  and  weight-bearing  may  be  gradually 
allowed.    Itecovery  .slu^uld  he  c*oTiiplete  in  six  to  eight  weeks. 

C.  Fracture  of  the  Tuberosity  of  the  Ischium.— Fracture  of  the  tuber- 
osity of  the  ischium  is  exceedingly  rare.  It  results  from  direct  injury— 
a  fall  upon  the  buttocks  or,  very  rarely,  from  contraction  of  the  ham- 
string muscles  of  the  tliigh  that  are  inserted  in  it.  The  fragment  may 
be  displaced  inward  toward  the  rectum  and  backward  toward  the 
cocc>Tt  or,  if  the  muscles  are  stilt  attached,  downward  toward  the  lesser 
trochanter.  There  may  be  intense  pain  about  the  anus  and  the  diag- 
nosis may  be  made  by  palpating  the  displaced  fragment  per  rectum 
and  by  the  mobiJity  and  crepitus,  with  attempts  at  reiluetion.  The 
fracture  may  be  unrecognizetl  until  revealed  by  the  n>cntgenogram; 
stereoscopic  platen  are  preferable,  especially  in  cases  with  little  or  no 
displacement,  Keduction  by  direct  pressure  per  rectum  is  compara- 
tively easy.  Following  reduction,  immobilization  is  best  maintained 
by  a  plaster  cast  about  the  pelvis,  and  extending  from  the  knees  to 
the  umbilicus.  The  cast  should  remain  in  place  five  to  six  weeks 
(HainesV). 

When  tlie  fragment  is  drawn  distaUy  by  the  hamstrings,  approxima- 
tion may  be  obtaine*!  with  tlie  patient  prone  on  his  face,  the  thigh 
extt^nded  and  the  leg  flexed;  immobilization  is  made  in  this  position. 
If  pain  persists,  after  incomplete  reduction  or  in  an  old  fracture,  the 
fragment  may  be  excised  (Berry-J. 

2.  Fractures  of  the  Pelvic  Bing,  —The  diagnosis  of  fracture  of  the 
pelvic  ring  depends  upon:  (a)  Evidence  of  fracture,  (b)  Evidence 
of  complications. 

(a)  A  Simple  Uncomplicated  Fracture  may  require  a  circumspect  and 
thorough  examination  for  detection.  The  history  and  symptoms  may 
be  very  vague;  often  the  patieut  can  walk  after  tlie  injury.  There 
may  be  no  complaint  to  direct  attention  to  the  pelvis.  Pain  in  the 
perineimi,  backache  and  a  httle  difficulty  in  starting  micturition  may 
be  the  only  sjTnptoms.  Fractures  elsewhere  may  distract  attention 
from  the  pehis.    However  in  pelvic  fracture  it  is  customary  t*j  find: 

L  PaiTi.— The  pain  is  usually  located  at  tlie  fracture  site  and  is 
intensified  by  any  movement  of  the  trunk,  by  transverse  manual 
compression  of  the  pelvis,  and  by  attempts  to  turn  in  bed  or  move  the 
ttiigh. 

2.  Signjf  of  Local  Injury,— Ther^  may  be  general  swelling,  eccliy- 
tnosis  and  contusion  over  tlie  sympliysis  pubis  and  Poupart's  ligaments 
or  over  tlie  sacrum,  or  merely  local  induration  and  eechjquosis  in  the 
perineum. 

1  Ann.  SuTK.,  1920*  Lud,  187. 

«  Jour.  Am.  Med.  A«n.,  1913,  bdx,  HSO. 
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3.  Local  Tenderness.— The  entire  pelvic  outline  and  bony  surface, 
including  the  perineum,  should  be  carefully  palpated  for  areas  of 
tenderness  and  alteration  of  normal  contours.  With  the  finger  in  the 
rectum,  the  ischii,  the  lateral  pelvic  walls,  the  prostate  and  the  neck 
of  the  bladder  should  he  searched  for  painful  points,  projecting  frag- 
ments or  induration.  Even  if  no  fragment  or  fracture  margin  b  palp- 
able, there  will  be  marked  tenderness  at  the  site  of  fracture. 

4.  Abnormal  Mobility  and  Crepitus  can  seldom  be  obtained,  and 
should  never  be  actively  sought  by  any  manipulation,  because  of  the 
possibility  of  visceral  or  bloodvessel  injury-  by  a  sharp,  projecting 
fragment  and  the  needlessness  of  producing  pain  when  a  roentgeno- 
graphic  obser\'ation  is  a  necessity. 

Persistent  localized  pain,  swelling  and  tenderness  over  the  pubic 
or  ischial  rami,  and  increase  in  discomfort,  witli  transverse  c*ompression 
of  the  pelvis,  are  the  usual  outstanding  features.  A  n)entgenogram  is 
an  invariable  requisite  to  establish  the  diagnosis  and  to  determine 
the  character  of  the  fracture. 

(6)  A  Complicated  Pelvic  Fracture  is  a  grave  accident.  There  is 
profound  shock  and  the  pain  is  usually  severe,  though  the  patient  may 
be  semiconscious  or  comatose  and  complain  but  little.  There  may  be 
vomiting.  The  earliest  possible  recognition  of  the  complication  in 
hand  is  imperative,  as  success  in  treatment  depends  upon  early  correc- 
tional measures. 

1.  Rvpture  of  the  bladder  is  perhaps  the  most  common  complication; 
it  may  be  extra-  or  intraperitoneal. 

(a)  Extra-peritoneal  ruptvre  is  accompanied  by  suprapubic  pain  and 
swelling,  induration  and  tenderness  above  the  sjTnphysis  pubis  and 
Poupart's  ligaments,  due  not  only  to  direct  injury  but  the  extravasa- 
tion of  urine  in  the  tissues  and  fascial  planes  as  well. 

(Jb)  With  intraperitoneal  rupture  there  will  be  severe  abdominal  pain 
marked  abdominal  distention,  rigidity  of  the  abdomen— especially 
in  the  lower  zone— and  dulness  in  the  flanks,  and  gradual  increase  in 
pulse  and  respiratory  rate  accompanied  l)y  vomiting— the  signs  of  a 
general  peritonitis. 

There  is  usually  frequent  desire  to  void,  dysuria,  and  only  small 
amounts  of  bloody  urine  are  passed,  or  no  urine  at  all.  A  catheter 
introduced  into  the  bladder  will  withdraw  a  few  drops  or  a  very  few 
cubic  centimeters  of  bloody  urine. 

2.  Ruptvre  of  the  urethra  may  be  indicated  by  pain,  swelling  and 
tenderness  of  the  perineum,  scrotum  and  groins.  A  symmetrical 
swelling  above  the  symphy3is  will  denote  the  bladder.  There  may  be 
bleeding  from  the  urethral  meatus  or  it  may  be  glued  together  by  a 
thin  blood  clot.  Retention  of  urine,  dysuria  or  inability  to  void  are 
suggestive.  A  silver  catheter  will  meet  an  obstruction  or  rough  area 
in  the  deep  urethra  and  cannot  penetrate  to  the  bladder.  In  incom- 
plete laceration  the  catheter,  with  a  little  manipulation,  may  be  passed 
into  the  bladder. 
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3.  Vofimihr  hmm4i,  such  as  laceration  of  the  iliac  vessels  or  one  of 

their  brandies,  arc  attended  with  great  shock  and  may  he  rapidly 
fatal.  But  occasionally^  even  with  a  large  retroperitoneal  heniorrhage, 
the  patient  may  live  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours.  Rarely,  recovery 
cRX'urs  with  the  fonnation  of  a  large  heraatoina  which  later  may 
hecome  infected,  forming  a  kM?al  abscess* 

4.  Rupture  of  the  bowe!  is  quite  rare  and  is  attended  by  the  usual 
plienomena  of  general  peritonitis,  paroxyMiial  abdominal  pain  and 
vomiting,  atxlominal  rigidity  and  marked  tenderness,  abdomhial 
distentifni  and  dulness  in  the  flanks,  anxious  expression,  etc. 

Prognosis.  The  total  disability  }>eriod  for  simple  fracture  of  the 
pelvis  of  mtxlerate  severity  should  be  twelve  to  fourteen  \veeks;  in 
complicated  fractures,  four  to  six  months.  Simple  fracture  of  the 
pi^lvis  is  not  of  serious  consequence  and  recovery  is  to  be  expectefl. 
The  outhxtk  in  a  x^omplicated  fracture  is  invariably  grave  aiicf  dej>c^nds 
upon  tiie  extent  and  character  of  the  ccimplifatitKi.  The  mortality  is 
about  IM\  per  cent. 

Though  the  a\'erage  period  of  total  disability'  has  been  suggested 
there  are  certain  after-t^lfects  of  these  fractures,  especially  those  in  or 
aljout  the  sacro-iliac  synchondrosis,  that  pmlong  the  perioil  nf  partial 
disaljility  indefinitely.  The  fragments  are  often  displaced  ant!  not 
reduced,  and  union  tavurs  with  a  distortion  or  weakness  in  the  pelvic 
bony  framework.  Fibrous  union  may  i>L*cur.  But  even  witli  ap|jarent 
bony  union  a  '* sciatica"  may  supervene  that  is  very  resistant  to  treat- 
ment; i^ersistent  backache  and  pelvic  or  sacro-iliac  pain  cm  exertion  is 
not  unconunon.  This  may  result  in  permanent  injury  to  adult  earning 
capacity,  estimated  by  Steinthal  frcan  l()  i>er  cent,  to  'A)  jxt  cent. 
(Burnham'). 

Treatment. "Treatment  likewise  resolves  itself  into:  (IJ  Treatment 
of  the  fracture;  (2)  treatment  of  the  complications  ur  visceral  lesions. 

(1)  Trmtment  of  the  »Gd w re.  —  Reduction  of  the  fragments  of  a 
]>elvic  fracture  is  rarely  possible  or  indicated;  simple  immobilization 
usually  suffices.  The  patient  is  best  placed  on  a  Bradford  frame  or 
firm  flat  bed;  a  broad  adhesive  swathe  is  wound  firmly  about  the  pelvis. 
If  pain  and  discomfort  persist,  indicating  insufficient  immobilization, 
a  plaster  cast  to  include  both  thigbi>,  both  hips  and  the  pehis  may  be 
applied.  In  fracture  of  the  pubic  rami  a  retention  apparatus  may  be 
diUicult  to  apply,  due  to  a  concurrent  ruptured  bladder  requiring 
suprapubic  drainage;  if  simple  rest  on  a  frame  or  bilateral  Thomas  hip 
splint  and  suspension  is  insufficient  to  relieve  pain,  open  reduction 
may  be  considered,  but  is  only  apphcable  for  an  occasional  carefully 
selected  case.  The  fragments  are  exposed  and  approximated  and  held 
in  position  by  either  Kangaroo  tendon  or  steel  plates  (Quain^)* 

The  patieut  should  remain  in  the  prone  position  for  four  or  five 
iMeeks,  according  to  the  severity  of  the  lesion.  The  fixation  apparatus 
may  then  be  removed  and  the  upright  position  permitted.    Massage 

»  Ann.  Surg,.  1916,  Ixi.  703. 

*  Surg.,  Gynec,  mud  Obet,,  191$,  wtm,  23. 
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should  be  begun  as  soon  as  it  is  tolerated  and  passive  motion  with  the 
removal  of  the  fixation  apparatus.  Weight-bearing  should  be  cau- 
tiously begun.  In  bilateral  or  extensive  pelvic  fracture,  walking 
may  be  permitted  after  the  eighth  week,  but  only  ^^ith  a  frame  or 
apparatus  that  gives  continuous  axillary  support.  Full  weight-bearing 
should  not  be  undertaken  until  the  tenth  or  eleventh  week. 

2.  Treatment  of  the  Visceral  Lesions.-^ (a)  Rupture  of  the  Bladder. 
—  When  rupture  of  the  bladder  is  diagnosed,  and  unless  the  patient  is 
moribund  or  in  extreme  shock,  a  suprapubic  exploration  should  be 
made.  If  extraperitoneal  rupture  is  found  a  suprapubic  cystotomy  is 
done;  the  rent  may  be  inaccessible  but  should  be  closed  if  possible  by 
purse-string  or  double  row  of  Lembert  sutures  and  the  bladder  drained 
by  a  suprapubic  tube;  the  extravasated  urine  in  the  fascial  planes  is 
likewise  thoroughly  drained  by  multiple  incisions  and  tube  drains. 

In  intraperitoneal  rupture  a  suprapubic  cystotomy  is  likewise  made, 
the  rent  closed  ^ith  a  double  layer  of  sutures  and  the  peritoneum  and 
bladder  are  both  drained.  The  upright  position  for  dependent  drain- 
age—for seventy-eight  hours  after  the  operation— is  an  important 
adjunct,  but  must  be  employed  ^ith  due  regard  for  the  fracture. 

(h)  Rupture  of  the  Urethra.— \Nhen  a  ruptured  urethra  occurs  a 
perineal  incision  and  an  external  urethrotomy  must  be  done  rapidly 
and  the  ends  of  the  urethra  sutured  over  a  catheter.  If  the  proximal 
end  of  the  urethra  cannot  be  identified  a  suprapubic  opening  of  the 
bladder  with  retrograde  catheterization  will  be  necessary;  the  proximal 
urethra  is  then  grasped  and  sutured  to  the  distal  portion  over  a  catheter 
introduced  through  the  external  meatus.  With  marked  extravasation 
of  urine,  perineal  drainage  should  be  ample.  The  catheter  may  be 
removed  at  the  end  of  a  week. 

When  there  is  merely  laceration  of  the  urethra,  without  complete 
rupture,  a  silk  catheter  or  a  rubber  catheter  threaded  on  a  stylet 
may  be  inserted  and  left  in  situ  until  the  urethra  has  healed,  five  to 
seven  days. 

Following  any  urethral  injury,  after  the  catheter  has  been  removed, 
sounds  must  he  regularly  passed  to  prevent  stricture.  From  four  to 
six  months'  treatment  will  be  necessary  to  maintain  an  open  urethra. 

3.  Vascular  pelvic  lesions  will  rarely  be  controlled  sufficiently  to 
permit  treatment.  Death  may  occur  before  surgical  aid  can  be 
obtained.    Infected  hematomata  should  be  incised  and  drained. 

4.  Rupture  of  an  intestine  will  require  immediate  laparotomy  with 
suture  of  the  rent  and  pelvic  drainage. 

Fractures  of  the  Coccyx.— Fracture  of  the  coccyx  is  caused  by  direct 
violence,  such  as  a  fall  upon  the  buttocks— upon  the  edge  of  a  step. 
The  fracture  is  transverse  at  the  tip  or  center  or  at  the  sacrococcygeal 
articulation;  there  may  be  impaction  or  angulation,  with  the  distal 
fragment  turned  inward. 

Pain,  swelling  and  discomfort  are  not  great;  the  only  treatment 
necessary  consisting  of  simple  rest  for  a  week  or  ten  days.  Months 
or  years  later  neuralgic  rectal  or  sacral  pain  may  be  traced  to  the  dis- 
placed coccyx  and  coccygectomy  will  be  required  for  its  relief. 
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FractuTB  of  the  Acetabulum.— Etiology.— Fracture  oi  the  aeetabu- 
luni  may  occur  as  an  isolated  lesion  or  as  a  concomitant  of  other  pelvic 
fractures.  It  results  from  indireci  viohfice,  a  force  acting  throngh  the 
trochanter  or  femoral  shaft  to  drive  the  head  of  the  femur  against  tlie 
acetabulum,  such  as  a  fall  from  a  height  upon  the  feet  with  the  thigh 
abductefb  or  a  blow  or  fall  directly  upon  the  trochanter, 

Patholofy.  — There  may  be  produfi^'th  ].  A  fissured  fracture  of  the 
acetabulum  with  no  displacement. 


Fio.  87,— Case  of  fracture  of  the  acetabulum  with  intrapelvic  dtapJ ailment  of  tbe 
femoral  head.  Fracture  also  of  ilium  and  of  the  ramus  of  the  ischium.  Fracture  of  ilium 
probably  caused  by  ereat  trochanter  which  la  seen  presaiiiK  against  it.     (Feet  j 


2.  Multiple  fracture  and  inbending  of  the  acetabulum  with  the  head 
of  the  femur  advani^ed  against  it, 

3*  Complete  dislocation  of  the  head  of  the  femur,  through  a  badly 
shattered  acetabulum,  the  so-called  cx.*ntral  dislocation  of  the  hip, 
which  may  cause  laceration  of  the  pelvic  vessels,  or  rupture  of  the 
bladder,  urethra  or  bowel  (Fig*  67).  The  lower  half  of  tlic  acetabulum 
is  weaker  and  is  more  commonly  involved;  hence  the  likclihiMxl  of 
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acetabular  fracture  when  the  trauma  occurs  with  the  thigh  abducted. 
Muscular  contraction  increases  the  defonnity. 

DiAgnxms.— Fracture  withaui  displacement,  or  with  merely  slight  in- 
bending,  may  be  impossible  to  recognize  without  a  roentgenogram. 
There  will  be  pain  in  the  hip,  accentuated  by  pressure  on  the  tro- 
chanter or  weight-bearing;  there  may  be  swelling  about  or  restriction 
of  movement  in  the  hip. 

Fracture  mth  displacevient  mil  be  accompanied  by  pain  in  and  great 
swelling  about  the  hip,  groin  and  even  above  Poupart's  ligament. 
The  sunken  appearance  of  the  trochanter  and  the  relaxed  fa^ia  (Allis's 
sign)  are  characteristic.  The  trochanter  will  be  higher  on  the  affected 
side  and  Br>'ant's  line  i^-ill  be  shorter.  The  entire  lower  extremity 
may  seem  short  and  the  distance  from  the  anterior^superior  spine  of 
the  ilium  to  the  internal  malleolus  may  measure  less  than  the  sound 
side.  There  i^iil  be  marked  tenderness  about  the  trochanter  and  hip. 
Any  attempt  to  move  the  thigh  will  be  exceedingly  painful  unless  there 
is  a  large  opening  in  the  acetabulum  (Fuller^.  A  mass  above  Pou- 
part's  ligament  or  per  rectum,  that  rotates  with  the  femur,  i^iU  indicate 
the  femoral  head.  A  roentgenogram  should  invariably  he  taken  to 
confirm  the  diagnosis  and  to  differentiate  from  fracture  of  the  femoral 
nec»k  or  true  dislocation. 

Prognosis.— The  prognosis  depends  upon  the  character  and  the 
kind  of  complications,  their  early  recognition  and  prompt  and  appropri- 
ate treatment.    The  mortality  is  high,  30  per  cent.     (Vaughn*). 

In  uncomplicated  cases,  if  reduction  is  complete,  functional  recovery 
is  satisfactory.  In  many  cases  there  may  be  limitation  of  abduction 
and  shortening  of  the  extremity.  When  the  dislocation  has  not  been 
reduc^ed  or  it  recurs,  p)ermanent  incapacitation,  partial  ankylosis  and 
a  painful  joint  will  result. 

Treatment.— In  simple  fracture  unthcmt  displacemeniy  immobilization 
by  a  i)laster  cast  from  the  toes  to  umbilicus  will  suffice. 

In  fractures  with  slight  inbending,  simultaneous  lateral  and  longi- 
tudinal traction  on  the  thigh  will  be  necessary.  When  reduction  is 
complete,  as  demonstrated  by  the  roentgenogram,  a  cast  may  be 
applie<l.  Whitman's'  method  of  extreme  abduction  of  the  thigh  and 
immobilization  by  a  cast  in  this  position  may  also  be  efficacious. 

In  fractures  with  marked  inbending  or  perforation  of  the  acetabulum 
by  the  femoral  head,  any  existing  complications  will  have  priority  of 
treatment;  this  may  of  necessity  postpone  attention  to  the  fracture 
itself.  Inmiobilization  on  a  TTiomas  splint  will  be  a  satisfactory 
temporary  expedient.  For  reduction,  a  general  anesthetic  will  be 
necessary.  Simple  manipulation  will  not  suffice.  The  patient  should 
be  placed  on  the  floor  or  a  low  table  and  a  wide  bandage  or  strap  looped 
around  the  thigh.  The  thigh  is  flexed  to  a  right  angle  and  simul- 
taneous traction  upward  and  laterally — with  jidduction  if  necessary— 

1  Am.  Jour.  Med.  Sc.  1911,  cxli,  285. 

«  Surg.,  Gynec.  and  Obet..  1012.  xv.  249. 

>  Ann.  Surg.,  1920.  Ixxi,  62. 
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should  rtnluce  the  head  ol  the  feniur.  The  thigh  is  then  extended  and 
lateral  and  longitudinal  traction  is  maintained  for  one  week  to  prevent 
recurrence  of  the  deformity.  A  gypsum  cast  from  the  toes  to  umbilicus 
may  then  be  substituted  for  five  weeks,  after  which  all  apparatus  is 
remox^ed,  and  massage  and  passive  motion  begno.  Weight-bearing 
should  not  be  permitted  until  four  to  six  months  after  the  injury. 

Reduction  may  be  difficult  if  delayed,  or  if  there  is  infolding  or  hick- 
ing  of  the  acetabular  fragments  about  the  femoral  head.  Whittuan* 
has  recently  suggested  that  extreme  forceful  abduction  of  the  thigh, 
as  in  the  treatment  of  fracture  of  the  femoral  neck,  will  not  only 
rc«lnee  the  displaced  head  luit  immobilization  in  this  position  will 
prevent  recurrence  and  tend  to  restore  abluction-the  motion  which  is 
most  difficult  to  regain  following  this  injury.  In  fiifficult  or  refractory 
cases  it  is  worthy  of  trial,  aufi  it  may  prove  the  metlnKl  of  choice. 

If  simple  reduction  fails  open  operation  may  be  undertaken.  The 
femoral  neck  and  rim  of  the  acetahulmn  are  exposed;  the  fragments  of 
the  acetjibular  fliKjr  are  elevated;  manipulation  should  then  complete 
the  reduction.  In  old  cases  simple  manipulation  may  l)e  considered. 
I'eet^  has  re(x>rted  the  successful  use  f^f  manipulation  in  a  case  of  forty 
ds>^*  standing  and  recommends  it  for  *' those  cases  in  which  the  head 
caruitit  lie  nnluceil,  cither  t>ecaus4^  (►f  insurmountable  mechanical 
obstacles  or  wheit^  ciitnplications  exist  which  ])rechide  the  possibility 
or  advisability  of  more  sfrciumns  measures/' 

Fracture  of  the  Rim  of  the  Acetabulum. -Fracture  of  the  rim  of  the 
acetahulinn  alone  is  very  seldom  observed.  It  occurs  with  posterior 
dishicatiou  of  the  hip  and  may  be  suspected  when  the  dislocation  tends 
to  recur  or  if  crepitus  is  detected  with  reduction.  It  may  be  difficult 
to  diagnose  even  with  the  nientgeuograra.  Stereoscopic  plates  should 
be  taken. 

Maintenance  of  reduc*tion  of  the  dislocated  hip  is  effective  treatment 
fi>r  this  fracture.  Fixaticm  should  be  prolonged  until  union  is  firm- 
four  to  six  weeks— and  motion  and  weight-bearing  cautiously  permitted. 


FRACTURES  OF  THE  FEMUR. 

Fractures  of  the  femur  nuiy  Ix.^  divided  into: 

A.  Fractures  near  the  hip. 

B,  Fractures  of  the  shaft. 
i\  Fractures  near  the  knee. 

(Aj  Fractures  of  the  Femur  Near  the  Hip.  — Fractures  <>f  the  femur 
near  the  hip  cian prise:  (1)  Fractures  of  the  head;  (2)  separation  of 
the  upper  epiphysis  of  the  femur;  (li)  fracture  of  tlie  neck;  (4)  fracture 
through  the  trochanters;  (a)  fracture  of  the  tnichanters;  (6)  subtrtw 
chanteric  fracture. 

1.  Fractures  of  the  head  of  the  femur  are  exceedingly  rare  and  result 
from  direct  injury  or  in  connection  with  dislocation  of  the  hip.    The 

i  Ann.  Sur«,.  i  U20,  Ixxi.  «2. 
*  Ibid.,    IDltf*   ioL,   290. 
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head  may  be  markedly  displaced  or  there  is  a  longitudinal  splitting  of 
lioth  head  and  neck. 

The  diagnosis  is  made  from  the  roentgenogram.  Fracture  of  the 
pelvis  or  other  f raetures  of  the  feiiinr  max'  aet!ompany  and  overshadow 
this  lesion.  The  treatment  will  depend  upon  the  individual  case. 
With  displacement,  excision  of  the  head  may  be  neeessar>^;  ankylosis 
or  flail  hip  may  follow. 

S.  Srimmfion  of  ike  upper  epiphysis  of  ike  femur, 

3.  Fra ctu  r e  of  i It  r  n  eek . 

4^  Fntcfure  through  the  troekanters, 

*Sei>aration  of  the  upper  epiphysis  of  the  femur  and  fractnre  tlirougli 
the  trochanters  may  |)rnperly  he  discussed  in  conneetion  with  fracture 
of  the  neck.  Fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  femur  is  a  very  common 
fracture,  especially  in  vtnith  and  old  age»  though  it  exacts  its  toll  from 
every  decade  of  life.  Its  frequency  in  persons  over  fifty  years  of  age 
is  due  to  the  thinning  out  — or  osteoporosis —  and  conseciuent  brittleness 
of  the  femoral  neck*  At  this  period  it  is  found  in  women  more  often 
than  in  men. 


FlO.  68.— Epiphy.siral  m  jMtaii'ji.  id  upper 
L»iid  of  femur,  Hotatiun  of  lower  frugiiiGnt. 
(Whitman.) 


Fn3.  69*— Frui'lurt?  uf  the  neck  of 
the  femur  in  a  child.     (Whitman.) 


(a)  Fractures  of  the  Neck  of  the  Femur  in  ChUdien.— Eirnhgt^.—The 
fracture  results  from  indirect  violence;  a  fall  from  a  height— striking ^ 
or  landing  upon  the  trochanter  and  the  lateral  surface  of  the  upf 
thigh ;  a  fall  or  blow  upon  the  foot  or  knee. 

Pathologif.'—The  actual  lesion  may  be  cither:  (I)  An  epiphyseal! 
separation  of  the  upper  end  of  the  femur;  (2)  fracture  of  the  neck  of  th©| 
femur. 

Authorities  differ  as  to  their   relative  frequency.    Sprengel    audJ 
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Iloffa^  believe  epiphyseal  separation  is  more  commoii,  and  fracture  of 
the  neck  cuniparatively  rare,  but  Whitman  has  asserte<l  that  fracture 
of  the  neck  is  present  in  the  majority  of  instances,  and  very  seldom 
epiphyseal  separation. 

The  fracture  is,  as  a  rule,  siibperitJsteah  greenstick  or  impacted,  and 
rarely  complete;  there  is  but  partial  separation  of  the  epiphysis  (Figs. 
68  and  69). 

IHngnom^.—lihe  condition  is  very  often  overlooked.  The  injury 
seems  tri%iah  Following  a  falL  slight  swelling  ami  pain  in  the  hip 
persist  for  a  day  or  two;  the  child  is  then  able  to  be  up  and  about, 
hut  walks  with  a  slight  limp.  No  further  evidence  of  abnormality 
appears  until  several  months  or  years  later,  when  a  coxa  vara  deformity 
becomes  apparent.  In  another  tjpe  several  repeated  strains  or  falls 
imiy  occur  before  disabilit;^^  becomes  sufficient  to  attract  attention  and 
shortening  is  discovered  (Jones') . 

An  outspoken  case,  however,  will  present: 

Symptoms.— (a)  Pain  in  the  hip -worse  with  weight-bearing;  (b) 
inability  to  walk  or  to  use  the  affected  extremitT^', 

Signs.— A.  lmpectimi.  —  (a)  Swelling  alxjut  the  hip.  (b)  Outward 
rotation  of  the  leg  and  tliigli  — slight,  (r)  Slight  apparent  shortening 
(*f  the  alTectetl  extremity,  id)  Trochanter  of  the  affected  side  more 
prominent  and  higher, 

B.  Palpatmn.  —  ia)  Tenderness  in  the  groin,  (b)  Movement  of  the 
hip  somewhat  limitetl,  espc^cially  abduction  when  the  thigh  is  flexed. 
(c)  Shortening  demonstrated  by  measurement —shortening  of  Bryant's 
line. 

The  trochanter  is  higher  and  more  prominent  in  fracture  than  in 
i-pipliyst^al  separation,  l»ut  in  most  cases  diagnosis  and  differentiation 
can  onl>'  be  made  by  the  roentgenograph.  Infonnation  as  to  the  exact 
lesion  and  tlie  position  of  the  fragments  cannot  be  accurately  obtained 
except  in  this  manner.  Any  injury  or  disability  of  the  hip  in  childhood 
should  never  be  ex]jlained  away  as  a  "contusion"  until  a  roentgeno- 
graph has  ruled  out  definitely  the  possibility  of  early  tuberculosis  or 
fracture. 

Trratment.—Jiy  far  tJie  best  metliod  of  treatment  is  tlie  abduction 
method  of  Whitman.'  A  general  anesthetic  is  usually  necessary.  The 
sound  thigh  is  completely  abducted;  this  fixes  the  (lehis  and  detennines 
the  amount  of  aMuction  to  be  obtained  on  the  injured  side.  With 
strong  traction,  tlie  affectetl  thigh  is  then  abducted— forcibly  if  neces- 
sanr^~  until  tbe  same  degree  of  abduction  is  obtained  as  the  sound  side 
indicates.  Any  outward  rotation  is  corrected  and  a  plaster  cast 
applied  from  tlie  toes  to  the  umbilicus  (Fig.  70). 

In  four  or  five  weeks  tlie  cast  is  removed,  abduction  is  gradually 
lessened  and  massage  and  passive  movement  begun.  In  seven  weeks 
crutches  may  be  used  with  a  high  shoe  on  the  sound  side.     No  direct 

^  Quoted  by  Eiscndrath.  Keeu'e  Burgery*  Vol.  3,  p.  238. 
^^^m  ^  Injunes  to  Jointa.     Oxford  War  Primera,  1914. 

^^B  '  StJrg.,  Gyiif^c,  and  Obt^t.,  1918,  ccvii,  578, 

^^^  vol-.  IV — 1) 
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weight-bearing  sliould   Ije  penuittetl   until   twelve  weeks  after  the 

If  the  case  is  first  seen  wlieo  roxa  vara  is  well  develojied,  with 
persistent  pain  and  limping  and  limitation  of  motion  in  the  hip,  and  if 
the  injury  has  occurred  witiiin  two  weeks  iA  the  first  visit,  the  forced  i 
abchiction  nietf»o(i  may  be  employed.  With  market!  deformity  or  dis- 
ability in  late  fracture,  refractiire  or  open  operation— with  osteotomy 
—must  be  consiiIen?d. 


Fio.  70.  — The  plaster  Bpicn  properly  iipplied  in  cotnj>li.ir  uiMiuthiin,  (innaplelo  extension 
and  slight  inward  rutatioru     (Whitman.) 


ib)  Practuia  of  the  Neck  of  the  Femur  in  Adults.— 7!.7/ofo<7y.— Indirect 
violence— fraettire  of  the  femoral  neek»  is  caused  nit>st  often  by  impact 
npoii  the  trochanier:  frequently  the  foot  is  caiijo^ht,  is  unable  to  sustain 
the  t)(>dy  weight  and  the  blow  or  fall  applies  force  u]>on  tlie  trochanter, 
with  the  thigh  sharply  ad<luctetL 

Also,  indirectly,  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  femur  may  occur  from  a 
fall  on  the  foot  t»r  knee,  witli  the  thigh  abducte<J. 

Muscular  action  in  the  aged,  an  accident- often  of  the  most  trivial 
sort,  as  simply  tripping  or  stumbling  and  the  muscnlar  effort  to  jjrevent 
a  fall— results  hi  femoral  neck  fracture. 

Path >lo(jy.  — The  fracture  may  be:  L  Subcapi tab— Near  the  jimct- 
ure  of  the  head  and  neck  of  the  fenmr,  formerly  termed  an  intra- 
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capsular  fractiinr,  the  ciistoraary  old  age  fracture  (Fig.  71)*  It  is 
usually  transverse  but  may  be  oblique*  The  periosteum  near  the 
epiphyseal  line  may  be  disturbed  or  torn  loose,  and  the  only  line  of 
circulation  and  source  of  mmrishment  to  the  head  that  remains  intact 
is  tijruugh  the  ligamentum  teres.  Union  is  usually  very  slow  and 
impaction  rare. 

2.  PVacture  at  the  juncture  of  the  neck  \^nth  the  trochanters— the 
** extracapsular'*  fracture^  more  rt^cently  designated  by  Kocher  the 
''intertrochanteric"  fracturt\  Impaction  is  frequent  and  normal  union 
usually  cKTurs.    It  is  found  in  active  adults  up  to  late  middle  age. 


Fw.  71. — Subcapitiil  fracture  nf  th«*  neck  of  ihe  femur. 

3.  Pertrochanteric  fracture— or  a  fracture  through  the  trochanters 
—  frequently  comminuted »  with  tbe  trochanters  separate<l  from  tlie 
main  fragments,  rnion,  as  a  rule,  is  not  delayed.  This  fracture  is 
often  combined  with  a  fracture  of  the  base  of  the  neck,  usually  in  one 
of  three  ways: 

la)  An  uncximplicated,  impacted  fracture  of  the  neck. 

{b)  Fractures  of  the  neck  with  partial  comminution,  only  one  tro- 
chanter as  a  detached  fragment* 

(c)  Fracture*  of  the  neck  with  comminuted  fracture  of  both  trochan- 
ters—** the  typical  f)ertrochanteric  fracture,''    (Ashhurst*')     (Fig.  72.) 

'  Attn,  Surg.,  Iviii,  494, 
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In  all  these  types  the  displacement  is  similar.  The  greater  trochanter 
and  lower  fragment  are  driven  upward —proximally,  rotate  outward 
and  sag  backward— posteriorly ;  shortening  and  eversion  of  the  extrem- 
ity result,  due  to  the  uorestricted  action  of  the  external  rotators, 
which  are  attached  to  the  greater  trochanter.  WTien  impaction  takes 
pla(>e,  there  is  less  shortening  and  rotation*  Impaction  usually  im- 
plies crushing  and  penetration  of  the  neck  into  the  head  or  into  the 
trochanter  area;  often,  almost  a  telescoping  of  the  neck,  bringing  the 
head  and  trochanter  closer  together*  Impaction  is  never  flat;  there 
IS  usually  more  posterior  crushing  which  permits  the  eversion  deform- 
ity. Very  rarely,  there  is  excessive  crushing  anteriorly,  and  an  inx'er^ 
sion  deformit\'. 


Fio. 


-Pertrocfaantcric  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  fi?mur  with  commixiiited  trochanter 
fragments* 


Diafp^oms.— The  diagnosis  depends  upon: 

Symptoms,— 1*  Pain  in  the  hip,  following  an  injury.  2.  Inability 
to  move  the  thigh.  3,  Inability  to  walk.  4.  Shock— in  old  people, 
shock  may  be  very  severe  and  overshadow  the  actual  injury, 

Exajuination .— A  careful  and  painstaking  examination  is  especially 
essential  in  coming  to  a  diagnosis.  The  patient  should  lie  on  a  firm, 
flat  surface  and  the  clothing  should  be  entirely  renio^'cth  The  |>eha9 
and  body  should  be  so  placed  that  the  line  joining  the  anterior-superior 
spines  of  the  iliac  crests  will  be  at  rigfit  angles  to  tlie  longitmlinal 
axis  of  the  body.  The  bony  i>rominences  about  both  hips  should  be 
palpated  and  their  relations  noted*    Nelaton  has  called  attention  to 
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the  fact  that  the  line  drawn  from  the  anterior-superior  spine  of  the 
ilium  to  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium  passes  through,  or  just  above, 
the  greater  trochanter.  This  is  called  Nelaton's  line.  Measurements 
with  a  steel  tape  should  be  made  from  the  anterior-superior  spine  of  the 
ilium  to  the  internal  malleolus  of  the  ankle  on  each  side  to  demonstrate 
the  shortening  of  the  lower  extremity.  The  distance  from  the  anterior- 
superior  spine  to  the  line  draim  through  the  tip  of  the  greater  tro- 
chanter, parallel  to  the  line  joining  the  anterior-superior  spines,  is 
designated  as  Bryant*s  line. 

Signs.  —  Inspection.—  I,  Swelling  of  the  hip,  groin,  and  upper  thigh. 
2.  Outward  rotation  of  the  extremity  in  unimpacted  cases  is  very 
marked  and  there  is  complete  e version.  In  impacted  cases,  there  is 
slight  e version;  very  rarely,  inversion.  H.  Shortening  of  the  affected 
extremity  is  apparent.  4.  Rehixation  of  the  fascia  lata,  and  the  gluteal 
nmscles. 

Palpatimi,—  !.  The  truchantcr  i^f  the  injured  side  is  higher*  2,  The 
trochanter  of  the  injured  side  is  above  Nelaton's  line,  3,  Bryant's 
line  is  shorter  on  the  affected  side,  4.  The  distance  from  the  anterior- 
superior  spine  to  the  internal  malleolus  is  shorter  on  the  affected  side, 
5.  Passive  movement  €*f  the  hip  vtill  be  very  painful.  In  unimpacted 
cases,  crepitus  and  abnormal  external  rotation  are  readily  obtained. 
In  impacted  cases,  attempts  to  ascertain  the  degree  of  movement 
jxjssible  at  the  hip,  unless  carefull}'  done,  may  break  up  the  impaction, 
increase  the  (leforniity,  and  lessen  the  chance  of  good  union.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  tell  whether  or  not  impaction  is  firm.  Therefore,  any  test  for 
crepitus  or  abnormal  mobility  must  be  cautiously  made. 

With  this  routine  examination,  fracture  of  the  femoral  neck  can 
usually  be  diagnosed,  but  in  ever>^  case  a  roentgenogram  is  indis- 
pensable. The  exact  site  of  the  lesion  and  the  degree  of  displacement  or 
impaction  may  be  ac^curately  determined— a  great  asset  in  the  con- 
sideration of  proper  treatment. 

Prognosis.— In  the  aged  and  feeble,  mortality  in  fracture  of  the 
femoral  neck  is  high— in  our  short  series  of  cases  over  sbcty  years  of  age, 
18  per  cent*;  in  Cottons  series,  25  per  cent  Physical  shock,  fat 
embolism,  hypostatic  pneumonia,  sepsis  from  bed-sores  and  acute 
dilatation  of  the  heart  are  the  usual  causes  of  death.  Bed  treatment 
and  the  recuml>ent  posture  are  not  readil>'  tolerated.  Lowered  resist- 
ance, as  a  result  of  injury,  predisposes  to  unrestrained  pyogenic  infec- 
tion. On  the  other  hand  Wiitman^  has  reported,  in  241  consecutive 
cases  of  all  ages,  but  3  deaths,  L24  per  c^nt. 

The  neck  of  tlie  femur  is  notoriously  hable  to  non-union.  In  the 
aged,  if  there  is  not  definite  non-union,  fibrous  union  is  to  be  suspected. 
Non-union  may  occur  at  any  time  in  adult  life,  even  as  early  as  the 
second  decade.  Impairment  of  circulation  to  the  head  fragment  has 
commonly  been  assigned  as  the  cause  of  the  sluggishness  and  diflicult}' 
in  union  but  Henderson*  has  asserted  it  is  more  likely  to  be  due  to  the 

«  Am.  Jour.  Med,  Soi,,   1905» 
*  M&ya  Clime,  mu,  x,  &5ti. 
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fracture  remaining  undiagnosed  or  improperly  treated  until  too  late  to 
obtain  proper  union. 

With  early  reduction,  abduction  treatment,  and  good  callus  formar 
tion  in  patients  that  tolerate  the  immobilization  well,  adequate  func- 
tion can  be  expected.  In  cases  under  fifty  years,  practically  a  complete 
return  of  function  may  be  obtained.  Over  fifty,  eveti  with  union,  some 
restriction  of  motion  is  to  be  expected. 

Subcapital  fractures  require  a  longer  time  for  union  and  are  more 
likely  to  be  ununited.  A  more  favorable  outlook  is  to  be  anticipated 
in  fractures  near  the  trochanters. 

Statistics  of  end-results  are  few.  The  British  Medical  Association 
Committee  on  Fractures^  tabulated  91  cases. 


Bwi. 
39 
39 


Good, 

Moderat«, 

percent. 

per  cent. 

Anatomical  rcHultH 18.0 

18.0 

Functional  results 24 . 0 

28.0 

Good  auatoniiral  and  functional  rcHulU)                  1G.4 

Moderate  and  bad  anatomical  n^sults  with  Rood 

function 

0.8 

Duration  of  incapacitation  under  fifteen  years 

of  age,  weeks 

26.5 

Over  fifteen  years  of  a^e,  weeks       

53.2 

Treatment— 1\\  no  other  fracture  does  the  individual  judgment 
of  the  surgeon  play  such  an  important  part.  No  routine  treatment 
can  be  prescril^ed.  The  patient's  general  condition,  as  well  as  the 
fracture,  requires  consideration,  and  often  the  treatment  must  be  what 
can  be  tolerated  and  not  what  the  surgeon  may  most  desire  to  employ. 
But  mere  advanced  age  should  not  he  used  to  excuse  an  inept  effort  to 
treat  the  fracture.  Hale  old  individuals  will  stand  immobilization 
better  than  is  usually  supposed. 

The  general  condition  of  the  patient,  however,  should  be  the  first 
consideration.  Shock  should  not  only  be  combated  by  the  usual 
methods  but  by  immediate  immobilization  of  the  affected  extremity. 
A  Thomas  hip  splint  is  the  simplest  and  by  far  the  best  means  to  be 
employed;  it  can  \)e  quickly  applied  and  is  usually  borne  with  equa- 
nimity. It  will  suffice  until  a  roentgenogram  can  be  taken  and  accu- 
rate information  of  the  type  of  fracture  can  be  obtained. 

When  a  patient's  general  condition  is  satisfactory,  the  procedure 
for  treatment  must  be  guided  by:  1.  The  amount  of  deformity  and 
shortening.    2.  The  position  and  character  of  the  fracture. 

With  little  or  no  shortening  and  no  eversion  in  a  fissured  or  an 
impacted  fracture,  in  which  the  roentgenogram  shows  that  displace- 
ment of  the  fragments,  especially  coxa  vara,  has  not  occurred,  manipu- 
lations or  alterations  of  position  are  obviously  contra-indicated- 
Inunobilization  and  maintenance  of  position  in  slight  abduction,  by  a 
plaster  cast  from  the  toes  to  umbilicus,  is  sufficient. 

^  The  British  practise  longer  immobilization  than  the  American  Surgeons.  Roberts 
and  Kelly,  Fractures,  1916. 
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Imjmcted  cases  shunld  not  be  treated  differently  from  unhnpavied  canes 
Haw  that  care  should  Ix^  taken  md  to  dUtttrh  the  iinpaetitni  until  redur- 
tinn  aiiil  tlie  permanefti  dremhtg  arr  to  lie  itftdtrtaleti,  (_i»xa  vara  is  the 
deformity  to  be  a\^oide(l  and  if  impaetioii  occurs  with  coxa  vara  or 
eversion,  the  position  sliould  he  correeted. 

In  fractures  with  displacement,  the  methods  of  immobilization  and 
reiluction  that  may  be  employed  are: 

L  Thomm  Hip  iS/)//>//.— This  may  be  used  as  a  permanent  dressing 
and  is  est)ecially  api>hcabie  to  old,  feeble,  and  weak  iiidivi<luals  who 
rt^qoire  early  amhiilaot  treatment,  anri  who  will  not  tolerate  hin^,  bed- 
ridflen  intervals.  This  splint  immobilizes  the  knee  and  ankle,  gives 
st€*ady  traction  and  conntertniction,  ami  enables  the  extremity  to  be 
siisiK*nded»  or  the  patient  to  he  moved  readily  in  bed,  or  it  may  even 
be  mo<]ified  so  that,  with  a  high  heel  on  the  sound  side,  w^alking  with 
crutches  is  possible.  C'firnplete  reduction  is  rarely  obtained.  The 
splint  slumld  be  worn  hir  from  ten  to  twelve  weeks.  Then  it  is  removed, 
and  crut(*hcs  are  used  until  the  patient  can  walk  well  without  them. 
If  union  is  floubtful,  a  liip  lirat^e  will  Ik?  required  which  slumld  be 
discanlcil  only  when  fiuiction  of  the  hip  seems  approximately  normal. 

2.  Rtdh-MfLntrll  Ihnddr  7'mr^/owJ— The  salient  features  of  this 
niethtMi  are: 

1.  Heductit>n  under  light  general  ant^sthcsia. 

2.  The  thigh  is  tlexc*!  to  a  right  angle  with  the  body  -the  fragments 
are  thus  disengaged. 

*i  Traction  lateral l\'  i>n  the  ttiigh,  correction  of  the  e version,  and 
raising  of  the  trochanter  by  an  assistant  tends  to  overcome  the 
shortening  and  brings  the  trochanter  into  position. 

4.  Extension  *if  the  thigh,  and  longitudinal  and  hiteral  upward 
traction  follow. 

Maintenance  of  reilyction  is  obtained  by  permanent  and  Ci>ntiiuious 
longitudinal  an<l  lateral  tracticjii.  For  the  latter,  a  pa<ldod  binder's 
hoard  is  placed  on  the  inferior  anil  mesial  surface  of  the  thigh,  and  by 
a  wide  swathe  over  it,  outwart!  and  upward,  traction  is  maintained 
(Fig.  73).  Ruth  has  n^^ently  mtxlified  the  position  so  that  the  longi- 
tudinal traction  is  made  in  alxiuction— closely  resembling  the  Whitman 
principle.  The  tracti<m  is  maintained!  for  six  to  eight  weeks.  If  union 
seems  firm,  passive  motion  and  massage  are  then  begun  and  the  patieut 
is  up  on  crutches  in  the  ninth  or  tenth  week.  If  union  is  doulitful 
or  incomplete,  traction  is  again  applicfl  until  satisfactory  union  has 
oeeurrcd;  then  massage  and  movement  are  permitte<l. 

3.  Whitmans  Abduction  MethmL  —  li^^lwQtum  should  be  made  under 
a  general  anesthetic  and  the  patient  should  be  placed  on  a  Ilawley 
table,  or  I^emon  apparatus,  or  similar  device,  with  a  perineal  l>ar  and 
buttock  plate,  or  sacral  support,  and  foot  traction  bars. 

1,  The  uninjured  limb  is  abducted  to  its  normal  limit  to  ascertain 
the  degree  of  abduction  possible— which  varies  with  individuals— 
and  to  fix  the  pelvis. 


Jour.  Am.  Mod.  Assn.,  1S99,  xxxiii,  5tO. 
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with  lifting  of  the  thigh  from  beneath  and  gentle  nmnjpulation  hy  the 
o|x*ratf>r  to  correct  any  remaining  eversion;  the  foot  is  fastened  in  the 
tniction  foot  cuff,  nm\  a  plaster  east  is  applied  from  the  toes  to  the 
uinbiliciis* 

The  fragments  are  thus  geniUj  tlisengaged  if  impacted;  it  is  not  a 
rough  breaking-up  of  impaction;  the  shorteoiog  is  corrected;  reduction 
is  obtaioed  and  maintained  by  extreme  abduction,  because  the  tro- 
chanter is  brought  against  the  acetabular  margin  and  ihum,  and  any 
tendency  to  riding-up—or  coxa  vara— is  prevented,  and  the  normal 
angle  of  the  head  and  neck  of  the  femur  is  preserved;  the  external 
rotators  are  relaxed  and  eversion  is  avoided;  the  adductors  of  the 
thigh  are  taut  and  thus  help  hold  the  femoral  shaft  in  place,  and  against 
the  upt)er  fragment. 

This  is  the  l)est  methid  for  routine  treatment  of  all  femoral  fractures 
but  is  of  special  value  in  treatment  of  subcapital  fractures  of  the  neck. 

Cotton's  suggestion  of  impaction,  apparently  unnecessary  in  the 
intertrochanteric  variety,  has  some  value  also  in  the  treatment  i^f 
these  subcapital  fractures,  Cotton^  follows  Whitman's  method  but, 
after  flexion  of  the  thigh,  when  traction  in  extension  is  being  made  and 
when  shortening  has  been  overcome,  tw^o  or  three  l>lows  over  the 
trochanter  with  a  heavy  wooden  mallet,  well-padded  with  felt— with 
counterpressure  from  an  assistant  on  the  ojiposite  side  of  the  pelvis— 
serves  to  produce  an  impaction  of  the  head  and  neck.  Then  the 
extremity  is  abducted  and  the  cast  applied.  Cotton  believes  that,  in  a 
majtxrity  of  instances  following  impaction,  union  occurs  and  that  open 
operation  should  be  umlertaken  only  when  this  procednre  has  failed. 

A  convenient  addendum  to  the  abduction  methoil  is  a  suspension 
canvas  swing,  similar  to  the  Ho<igen  splint.  The  abducted  extremity 
is  held  suspended  in  it  just  free  of  the  bed,  which  makes  the  position 
and  cast  much  more  comfortable  and  less  irksome,  especially  in  the 
aged. 

At  the  end  of  the  sixth  or  seventh  week,  the  body  portion  of  the 
east  is  removed  and  the  abdnction  gradually  decreased.  At  the  eighth 
week,  the  entire  cast  is  ilone  away  with,  and  passive  motion  and 
massage  cautiously  begun.  At  the  ninth  w'eek,  the  patient  may  be  out 
of  bed  on  a  wheel  chair,  aufl  at  the  end  of  the  tenth  week  may  begin 
to  walk  with  crutches.  No  weight-bearing  should  be  permitted  until 
a  full  twelve  weeks  following  the  accident.  In  the  aged,  an  ambulant 
hip  splint  and  brace  should  be  used  for  the  first  three  months  out  of 
bed,  and  then  gradually  discontinued  when  union  seems  solid  and 
weight-bearing,  without  it,  painless. 

4.  In  feeble  or  bed-ridden  eases,  where  a  cast  or  Thomas  splint 
cannot  be  used  or  has  to  be  abandoned,  a  great  deal  of  relief  and  com- 
fort may  be  obtained  by  simple  abduction  in  the  suspensory  swing. 
A  Balkan  frame  lends  itself  very  w^ell  to  this  suspension  and  may  be 
adjusted  to  prevent  external  rotation  and  pennit  traction  in  abduction 
at  the  same  time. 


'  Ann.  Surg.t  1917, 
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Compliciitiong^  Non-union,'- With  noii-imioii,  there  may  be  marked 

atrophy  of  the  neck,  or,  soinetiines,  i-oniplete  absorptirm  of  it  so  that 
the  heatl  eomes  In  close  proximity  to  the  trochanters  (Fig.  75.)  Weight- 
bearing  is  usually  painful.  Walking  is  possible  with  crutches  or  a  limp, 
but  sustained  eiTort  is  difficult  because  of  weakness  and  pain  in  the 
hip.  In  those  cases  in  whicii  o}>tTation  seems  justifiable  — i.  e-,  general 
health  is  good,  age  is  not  a  contra-indi(*atioo,  and  the  neck  is  not 
atrophied,  the  femoral  neck  is  exposed,  the  fracture  margins  are  fresh- 
ened, interpose*!  fibrous  tissue  is  removed  and  apposition  obtained, 
and  an  autogenous  l>one  peg  from  the  tibia,  or  preferably  the  fibula 
(Davison-Henderson),' is  then  driven  through  the  trochanter  anfl  neck 


FiQ.  75*"l'tiuiiiicd  fracture  of  the  neck  af  the  femur  od*?    yenr   after   the  umdent 
Marked  ahaorption  of  the  neck,     Man,  tmod  thirty-three.     (Hendereon,) 


into  the  head.  The  fibula  gives  a  thicker  graft  and  is  less  liable  to 
fracture  before  union  takes  place.  Bone  graft  pegs  apparently  give 
better  results  than  metal  nails  or  screws*  A  certain  operative  skill  and 
experience  in  bone  graft  technic  is  required  for  success  in  this  operation, 
together  with  adequate  postoperative  fixation*  Henderson  shows 
that  early  success  may  be  turned  into  late  failure  by  atrophy  or  fracture 
of  the  graft.  Me  reports  of  120  cases  but  26  in  which  operation  was 
deemed  advisable;  in  10  firm  union  was  obtained.  Cases  in  which 
the  neck  of  the  femur  has  been  al>sorl>ed  or  atrophied  are  poor  subjects 


I  Da\n3ori:  Surg.  Gyiioc,  atitJ  Okst.  29l£t.  xxix.   142;  Heudcrsun;  Surg.  Gyneo.  ami 
Obet..  1920,  x»c,  145. 
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for  a  pegging  o[>eration.  Ft>r  them,  Brat^kettV  hea<l  trarisplantiition 
to  truchaoter  (S[>eeir-)  iiiciy  l»f  <*(Hisi<lL*rt'<]. 

(knend  eomplkations  such  as  shufk,  hyijostatir  piitniiuonia,  and 
acute  dilatation  of  the  h€*art,  must  Im?  rombatei!  hy  the  accepted 
routine  treatment  for  these*  conditions.  Bed-sores  may  he  snccessfuUy 
prevented  and  sacral  pressure  avoided  by  early  sus|x*iJsion,  which  may 
inclur]e»  if  iiceessary,  a  body  shng  or  hammock. 

5.  Fracture  of  the  Trochanters.— A.  Greater  TRornANTER.— Frac- 
tures of  the  greater  trochanter  may  be  found  in  conjunction  with 
other  fractures  of  the  femur,  esi>e(  ially  with  intertrochanteric  or  upper 
tliinl  fracture.  Very  rarely,  a  fracture  of  the  greater  trochanter  alone 
occurs. 

Etiology,  -\  direct  injury  to  the  trochanter  ma\'  result  in  fracture; 
but  tlie  usual  cause  of  siinple  fracture  of  the  grrfdtr  trochanter  is  indi- 
rect vif»leuf*e  by  nuiscnlar  action  from  attempts  at  forceful  external 
rotation  witli  the  thigli  fixed.  The  external  rotators,  pyriformis  an<l 
gemelli,  as  well  as  the  gluteus  metlius  uiuseies,  are  inserted  in  the 
greater  trochanter;  when  they  arc  sharply  contracted  agaitist  strong 
resistance  a  splitting  cvff  of  the  greater  trochanter  results. 

Patliulogif,  —  T\w  fragment  usually  remains  partly  attached  to  the 
femur  but  is  movable  and  may  be  comminute* L  It  may  also  be  sepa- 
rated widely— four  or  more  centimeters— and  may  l>e  drawn  Imckward 
and  upward  by  the  attached  external  rotators.  There  may  he  a  true 
seimration  of  the  trochanteric  epiphysis. 

1  } lag mmjf,— There  is  pain  in  the  trochanteric  region  and  signs  of 
injiu'y  to  the  trochanter;  i.e.:  1.  Swelling  over  the  trcjchanter.  2, 
Slight  inversion  of  the  thigh.  3.  Active  external  rotation  and  abduc- 
tion is  limited  or  impossible.  4.  Tenderness  ou  pressm'e  over  the 
tr*K*hanter.  5.  I*ain  on  internal  rotation  4>f  the  thigh  in  the  trochan- 
teric region. 

\'er}'  seldom  can  crepitus  or  abnormal  mobility'  of  the  fragment  \ye 
elicited.  There  may  be  tuj  cliaracteristic  evidence  of  fracture  {^resent 
and  diagnosis  can  i»nly  be  made  by  the  roentgenogram. 

TreatmetU. —The  tliigh  is  immobilized  for  three  or  four  weeks  in 
alxJuction^  outward  rotation,  and  shght  flexion.  When  the  swelling 
is  moderate,  adhesive  plaster  strips  over  tl»e  detachetl  fragment  to 
maintain  approximation  may  be  of  service.  With  marked  displace- 
ment, open  operation— nailing  or  pegging  the  fragment  in  place- 
may  be  practised. 

B.  Fr\ctl:re  ok  the  Lehskr  Tbochanter.— As  a  result  of  the 
assiduous  use  of  the  .r-ray  in  injuries  about  the  hip,  a  numljer  of  cases 
of  isolated  fracture  of  tlie  lesser  trochanter  have  been  refx^rted  in 
recent  years. 

Etiology.— Mujtcular  Action,— A  sharp  contraction  of  the  iliopsoas 
muscle  to  prevent  a  fall— usually  when  the  thigh  is  abducted.  Fre- 
quently, in  games  or  drills,  or  while  ruiming,  a  sudden  stop  or  halt, 

*  Brnckett  iind  New:  Boston  Med.  amj  Surtf.  Jour,   I1U7.  clxxvii,  35K 
>  Speed:  Arcyv.  Surg..  1021.  ii.  46. 
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with  a  sudden  contraction  of  the  iliopsoas,  may  result  in  an  evulsion 
of  ttie  lesser  trochanter. 

Paikohgij .—The  lesser  trochanter  is  split  off  from  the  femur  and  is 
separated  and  drawn  inwani  and  upward  about  j  to  2  cm.  (Fig.  76). 

J)iagv(MU,—Vo\lowmg  an  accident,  there  is  pain  in  the  groin  and 
hip,  worse  witli  walking  or  extending  tlie  thii^fk  relieved  by  Hexion 
and  a<ldnctioiL  It  may  he  impossible  to  walk,  though  standing  and 
weight-bearing  are  possible. 

Signs  on  Examinaiion  —  1 .  There  may  or  may  not  be  swelling  of  the 
groin. 


Fio.   7 6.^- Fracture  of  the  leBser  (rotlmntir.     Displaced  peritrochantenc  fracture 


2.  LudlofT's  sign  will  he  present  unless  tlie  iliacus  musele  remains 
intact;  L  e,,  when  prone  all  inovenients  of  the  thigh  are  somewhat  pain- 
ful but  are  possible,  including  flexion,  but  w^hen  sitting,  the  thigh  can- 
not be  voluntarily  raised  or  flexed. 

3.  There  is  tenderness  and  pain  on  pressure  over  the  lesser 
trochanter. 

4.  Passive  movements  of  the  hip  may  be  free  but  abduction  b  painful. 
It  is  unusual  to  detect  crepitus  or  mobility  of  the  fragment.    Positive 

diagnosis  can  be  made  only  from  the  radiogram  and  the  displacement 
is  best  determined  from  stereoscopic  plates. 

Treatment— Utsi  in  bed  in  a  sitting  posture  for  three  to  four  weeks 
may  be  sufficient.     Ross^  suggests  immobilisation  in  a  plaster  cast 

>  Ann.  Surg.,  10J7,  p.  241. 
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with  adduction  and  semiflexion  of  tlie  thigh  for  three  weeks.  No 
excessive  callus  and  no  impairment  of  function  should  result. 

6,  Subtrochanteric  Fracture.— Fractures  just  distal  to  the  trochanters 
are  not  infrequent. 

FAiohgy,—!,  Direct  violence— a  blow  upon  the  thigh  just  below  the 
trochanter. 

2.  Indirect  violence— a  fall  on  the  knee  or  foot,  or  a  torsion  of  the 
upper  thigh. 

Fat hohgjf,— The  fracture  may  be  transverse,  especially  following 
direct  injiir>%  or  oblique,  or  spiral.  There  is  usually  marked  displace- 
ment, angulation,  or  overriding;  the  upper  fragment  is  ahclucte^J  and 
rotated  externally  by  the  external  rotators,  and  sometimes  flexed  by 
the  contraction  of  the  iliopsoas  muscle;  the  lower  fragment  is  drawn 
upward  by  the  adductors  and  hamstring  muscles.  With  transverse 
fracture,  there  may  be  very  little  displacement  but  never  impaction. 

Diagnos-i^.— The  ngns  of  fracture  are  quite  definite  but,  because 
of  swelling  about  the  tr*>chanters,  rendering  palpation  of  the  bony 
prominences  difficult,  the  exact  lesion  may  be  difficult  to  determine  by 
examination  alone. 

There  is  pain  in  the  hip  and  upper  thigh,  and  total  disability  and 
loss  of  function  of  the  extremity.    The  usual  signs  are: 

hhspedion.—  l.  Swelling  of  the  thigh  and  hip  at  the  trochanter 
level 

2.  Marked  outward  rotation  of  tlie  thigh  and  leg,  due  to  the  unre- 
strauied  action  of  gra\ity. 

3-  Shortening. 

4.  Defonnity  at  the  site  of  fracture. 

Palpatmti.-l.  Marked  Iwal  tenderness  about  and  below  the 
trochanters. 

2.  Trixhanter  does  not  move  witli  rotation  of  the  thigh  and  shaft 
of  the  femur. 

3.  Abnormal  mobility  and  crepitus  at  the  site  of  fracture.  In  an 
oblique  fracture,  crepitus  may  be  difficult  to  detect. 

4.  Shortening  by  measurement. 

A  roentgenogram  is  essential  to  determine  the  exact  location  and 
type  of  the  fracture. 

Pfo^om.^There  is  usually  good  union  in  subtroc*hanteric  fracture 
hut  there  may  be  angulation  and  i>ersistent  deformity,  outward  or 
anterior  bowing,  particularly  if  reduction  has  not  been  complete  or 
if  weight-l>earing  is  permitted  t«K>  early. 

TreatTFwnt.—HmM  or  moderate  displa(*ement,  especially  with  a  trans- 
verse fracture/ will  merely  recjuire  ahductirm,  direct  manipulation, 
and  a  cast  from  toes  to  lunbihcus,  ai>plied  in  abduction. 

The  problem  of  reduction  in  fractures  witli  nuieh  dispjlacement  is 
to  bring  tlie  lower  fragment  in  alignment  with  the  upper,  whose  posi- 
tion of  abduction  and  flexion  can  Ije  but  little  influenced  by  direct 
mciisures.  The  relative  position  of  the  fragments  is  ascertained  from 
tlie  radiugruph.     Witli  traction,  the  thigli  and  lower  fragment  are 
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brought  by  tlie  iiecessar>'  amount  of  abduction,  rotation  and  flexion  into 
proper  alignment  with  the  upper,  and  with  direct  pressure,  reduction  is 
accomplislied.  If  the  shortening  is  overcome  and  reduction  obtained,  a 
plaster  cast  from  the  toes  to  umbilicus  may  be  immediately  applied, 
especially  in  oblique  fracture.  If  reduction  is  questionable,  the  extrem- 
ity may  be  swung  from  a  Balkan  frame  and  continuous  traction  applied 
with  the  thigh  abducted  and  flexed.  1  )irect  skeletal  traction  (Steinman 
pins,  etc.)  may  be  necessary'.  If  after  manipulation,  followed  by 
traction  for  ten  days,  the  sliortening  is  not  corrected  and  the  reduction 
as  demonstrated  by  the  radiograph  is  not  satisfactory,  open  operation 
may  be  done,  the  fragments  exposed,  brought  into  alignment  and  plated. 
As  a  great  deal  of  strain  may  he  placed  on  the  fixation  material,  plates 
are  usually  to  he  preferred  to  intramedullarj'  pegs  or  bone-grafts.* 
Open  operation  will  be  also  indicated  when  there  is  wide  separation 
of,  and  marked  penetration  of  muscle  by,  the  displaced  fragments. 

After  reduction,  immobilization  ^should  he  kept  up  for  seven  to 
eight  weeks;  then  active  and  passive  motion  and  massage  are  per- 
mitted but  weight-bearing  should  not  be  allowed  until  a  full  twelve 
weeks  after  reduction,  and  then  very  cautiously.  A  close  watch  must 
be  kept  for  any  tendency  to  angulation  or  delay  in  consolidation;  if 
detected,  the  extremity  must  again  be  immobilized  on  a  Thomas  or 
an  ambulant  splin  until  union  is  absolutely  finn. 

B.  Fractures  of  the  Shaft  of  the  Femur.— Fractures  of  the  shaft  of 
the  femur  occur  at  any  age  but  are  most  frequently  foimd  in  young  chil- 
dren and  in  adults  in  the  early  decades  of  life.  They  may  be  di\ided 
into  fractures  of  the  upper,  middle  and  lower  third.  Fractures  of  the 
middle  third  arc  the  most  common.  PIageman*s  55  cases  and  a  like 
number  of  our  series  show: 

Site.                                                                                                Plageman.3  Esies.* 

Upper  thin! 9  13 

]Mid<llc  third 40  30 

I^)wer  third 6  12 

Etiology.  — 1.  Din^ct  violence- -a  blow  or  a  fall  ujKm  the  thigh,  or  a 
thigh  squeezing  injury. 

2.  Indirect  violence— a  fall  on  the  feet,  causing  a  bending  or  a  twist 
of  the  femur,  or  both. 

.S.  Muscular  action— torsion  of  the  femur-  a  twist  of  the  body  and 
upper  thigh,  \\\X\\  the  foot  fixed.  Both  indirect  violence  and  muscular 
action  may  be  combined  to  cause  fracture. 

Pathology.  -Femoral  shaft  fractures  may  be  either  transverse, 
oblique  or  sj)iral,  and  are  frequently  comminuted.  A  transverse  frac- 
ture is  usually  a  result  of  direct  injury;  oblique  and  spiral  fractures 

•  PlutiiiK  of  this  fnK'ture  i.s  a  f()rnii<lablo  oi)onition  and  should  ho  undertaken  only 
by  the  exporii'ncod  surficon  under  strict  asoi>tic  instrumental  techitie,  as  infection  in 
tliis  rcidon  and  iueffi<rient  open  reduction  arc  especially  liable  to  disastrous  results,  t.  «., 
non-union  and  osteomyelitis. 

*  Roberta  and  Kelly:     Fractures,  1910.  '  Ann.  Surg.,  1920,  Ixxi.  40. 
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result  from  indirect  nv  muscular  v^iolence.  There  is  always  more  or 
less  injury  to  the  soft  tissues  and  especially  in  the  lower  third,  there 
may  be  serious  lesions  of  nerves  and  bloo<l vessels.  Comiwynd  Fracture, 
open  wounds,  and  lacerations  of  the  niuseles  are  not  unconinion. 

There  may  be  multipjle  fractures,  linear  -hairline  or  fissured  —  frac- 
tures, or  incomplete  fissures  in  the  bone. 

Fractures  of  the  upper  thir^l  are  usually-  oblique  from  above  doi^Ti- 
ward  and  outward,  and  there  is  markcfl  dis]>lac€*nient.  The  j^luteals 
and  tlie  external  rotat<trs  draw  the  upj>er  frapnent  upward  ami  rotate 
it  outwanl  an<l  the  ihopstjas  muscle  inilis  it  anteri(>rly  to  a  i>osititjn  of 
itexinn.  The  lower  fragment  is  carried  inward  and  upward  by  the 
adductors  and  hanjstriiig  muscles. 


Fta  7T. — Frarturc  of  the  middle 
liufd  <if  the  femur.  Coirjoilnutotl 
slight  outward  diaplacoinciit.  t*i.i- 
per  fragment  overlapping,  j 


Fio.  78*— Comnimuted  fracture  of  the  lower 
third  of  the  femur-  Backward  and  outward  dis- 
placement of  lower  fragment. 


Fraetures  of  the  middle  third  are  most  fr*:»qyently  transverse  and 
eomminuted.  Their  displaii?nient  is  incon.sttint.  However,  the  ujiper 
fragrment  tends  to  be  displaced  outward  and  anteriorlyi  and  o\'er- 
riding  is  the  rule  (Fig-  77)* 

Fractures  of  the  lower  third  are  commonly  transverse  or  slightly 
oblique.  The  lower  fragment  is  tilted  Ijaekward  hy  tlie  action  of  the 
hamstring  and  gastrocnemius  mnseles,  the  upjx^r  fragment  may  be 
drawn  inMurd  by  the  adductors,  and  tliere  is  overriding  due  to  the 
strong  contraction  of  the  quadriceps  femoris  (Fig.  78,  1^\  and  80)» 
nie  posterior  tilting  of  the  lower  fragment  may  cause  pressure  upon 
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the  popliteal  vessels  and  nerves;  if  reduction  is  delayed,  thrombosis  of 

the  vessels  and  gangrene  may  set  in. 
Diagnosis.^ The  diagnosis  of  a  complete  fracture  of  the  shaft  of  the 

femur  presents  no  difficulty.    It  is  almost  always  attended  by  shock, 

of  which  the  outstanding  features  are  pallor  and  a  low  tension  pulse. 

There  is  nmrked  pain  in  the  thigh  and  inability  to  move  tlie  extremity. 
Signs  of  fracture  as  determined  by  examination  are: 
InspeHion.^]^  Swelling  of  the  thigh  with  ecchymosis. 

2.  Deformity  or  alteration  of  the  normal  alignment  of  the  thigh,  and 
abnormal  positifm  of  the  leg  or  foot. 

3.  Shortening  of  the  affected  extremity. 

Palpation.— I.  Marked  local  tenderness  at  the  fracture  site.  The 
deep  muscle  swelling  and  infiltration  are  so  extensive  that  the  fracture 
margins  can  scarcely  ever  he  felt. 

2.  Crepitus  and  abnormal  mobility  are  easily  obtained  and  should 
be  elicited  very  gently. 

3,  Actual  measured  shortening. 

The  patient  should  be  on  a  firm  bed  or  table  and,  as  in  fracture  of  the 
femoral  neck,  the  position  of  the  pelvis  must  first  he  ascertained  and 
porrfTted  so  that  the  midline  of  the  body  through  the  sternum,  nm  hi  li- 
ens, and  symphysis  is  at  right  angles  to  the  line  joining  the  anterior- 
superior  spines.  The  distance  from  the  internal  malleolus  of  the  ankle 
to  the  anterior-sufM^rior  spine  of  the  ilium  should  be  measured  and 
compared  to  the  measurement  of  the  sound  side. 

In  partial  or  incomplete  fractures  without  displacement,  the  signs 
may  be  only  those  of  a  contusion— local  swelling  and  tenderness*  The 
true  condition  is  revealed  only  by  the  roentgenograph* 

Despite  any  obvious  indication  of  fracture,  a  roentgenogram  should 
always  be  taken.  Both  antero-posterior  and  lateral  %'iews  are  neces- 
sary. A  careful  stud\'  of  the  *r-ray  plate  should  always  precede  any 
attempt  at  reduction,  except  in  severe  gunshf^t  and  compound  fractures, 
ami  frac  tures  of  the  lower  third  ii\ith  marked  displacement  of  the  distal 
fragment.  In  these  cases,  the  character  of  the  circulation  in  the  leg 
and  foot  sh<>uld  be  ascertained,  the  dorsalis  pedis  or  posterior  tibial 
arteries  palpated,  and  any  swelling  or  cyanosis  noted.  WTien  impaired 
circulation  evidently  exists,  reduction  shonid  be  undertaken  as  soon 
as  possible.  If  access  to  a  tluoroscope  may  be  had  or  a  rapid  roentgen- 
ogram is  feasible,  it  is  well  to  have  their  assistance  but  no  excessive 
delay  should  be  tolerateil. 

Prognosis.— Complete  return  of  function  depends  upon  the  final 
position  of  the  fragments— whether  or  not  they  have  been  adec|uateiy 
rt*fhired.  and  whetlier  proper  alignment  havS  been  obtained. 

Adequate  apposition  and  proper  alignment  are  especial Iv'  important 
in  the  lower  extremity  because  of  the  weight-bearing  demanded  of  it; 
open  oj>eration  may  he  indicated  more  often  than  in  the  upper  ex- 
tremity, to  obtain  the  apposition  a  painless  weight-bearing  union 
requires. 

Shortening  up  to  2^  cm,  will  give  but  little  disability.     In  a  dis- 
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placed  fracture,  treated  by  the  closed  method,  some  shortening  is  to 
be  expected. 

The  usual  period  or  disability  has  been  estimated  by  the  Committee 
on  Fractures  of  the  American  Surgical  Association  to  be  six  months 
in  simple  fracture,  and  thirteen  months  in  open  or  compound  fracture. 
Fractures  of  the  lower  third,  in  which  posterior  displacement  persists, 
are  especially  prone  to  be  delayed  in  uniting.  Systemic  disease  such 
as  sj-philis,  a  compound  fracture  with  or  \^ithout  osteomyelitis  or 
necrosis,  delayed  reduction,  inefficient  immobilization,  or  late  open 
reduction,  ^lU  tend  to  delay  union  and  prolong  disability.  There  is 
likewise  an  occasional  case  in  which  union  is  delayed  for  no  determin- 
able cause,  in  spite  of  excellent  approximation,  but  in  which  soimd 
union  eventually  takes  place. 

Non-union  of  shaft  fractures  is  not  common.  Failure  of  reduction, 
insufficient  fixation  after  open  operation,  and  osteomyelitis,  or  necrosis 
in  compound  fractures,  are  the  usual  causes. 

Treatment.— Patients  \nth  fracture  of  the  shaft  of  the  femur  usually 
suffer  from  shock,  trhich  is  aggravated  by  any  movement  of  the  lacerated 
thigh  muscles.  It  is  obvious  that  the  first  move  in  treatment  must  be 
directed  toward  the  relief  of  shock  which  should,  therefore,  include 
immobilization  of  the  fracture.  A  Thomas  splint  is  by  far  the  best 
and  quickest  means  for  accomplishing  this  end,  and  when  it  is  well 
tolerated  and  there  is  little  or  no  displacement  of  the  fragments,  may 
even  serve  as  a  permanent  dressing.  If  a  Thomas  splint  is  not  avail- 
able, two  well-padded,  long  lateral  splints  may  \ye  applied— an  external 
splint  from  the  toes  to  the  axilla  and  an  internal  splint  from  the  toes 
to  the  perineum,  held  in  j)lace  by  a  roller  bandage  or  separate  bandage 
straps.  (This  method  has  not  the  advantage  of  extension  or  traction 
which  the  Thomas  splint  ofl'ers.)  With  these  dressings,  the  patient 
may  be  readily  transported  \\ithout  discomfort  or  injury,  and  sufficient 
fixation  is  given  to  permit  the  preliminary  roentgenograph  to  be  made 
and  to  control  the  fragments  until  permanent  reduction  can  be  under- 
taken. Reduction  should  not  be  delayed  longer  than  the  time  neces- 
sary to  overcome  shock  and  to  obtain  a  roentgenograph. 

Rechictwn.—  h  For  fissured,  longitudinal,  or  partial  fractures  with- 
out disj)lacement,  a  Thomas  splint  or  a  plaster  cast  from  the  toes  to 
the  umbilicus  will  suffice.  The  Thomas  splint  has  the  advantage  of 
permitting  light  massage  and  suspension  which  \\ill  aid  in  promoting 
an  early  return  of  function.     (Fig.  81.) 

2.  Fractures,  whether  oblique  or  transverse,  that  have  no  more  than 
1  cm.  shortening  and  in  which  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  diameter  of 
the  femur  is  in  apposition,  require  correction  of  any  angulation  by 
direct  pressure  at  the  fracture  site,  followed  by  the  application  of  a 
cast  while  moderate,  longitudinal  traction  is  maintained.  With  two- 
thirds  of  the  diameter  of  the  bone  in  contact,  good  callus  and  functional 
result  can  be  expected  if  proper  alignment  is  obtained.  It  is  precarious 
to  attempt  to  better  by  manipulation  a  moderate  displacement  of  this 
kind,  especially  in  oblique  or  jagged  transverse  fractures,  as  the  second 
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state  may  be  far  worse  than  the  first  and  a  late  ofien  operation  which 
<T»uld  have  !>een  avi>ided  may  eventually  be  required.  For  these  tVac- 
turesi  a  Thomas  splint,  with  or  withont  suspension,  is  also  apph'cable, 

3.  For  fractnre  with  greater  displacement  or  ox'erriding,  the  follow- 
ing methwls  of  reduction  and  iiomobitizatitm  may  be  used: 

(.1)  Rapid  Tmdion  ami  (\iJft.—This  method  is  especially  applicable 
in  fractures  with  displacement  or  angulation  and  little  *»verriding  or 
shortening,  and  als4>  for  those  cases  which  are  restive  or  ignorant  and 
will  not  cooperate  in  suspension-traction  treatment.  The  patient  is 
strt*tcheil  on  a  Hawley  or  McKenna  table,  or  a  Lemon  traction  appa- 
ratus.   It  is  convenient  to  have  an  ankle  and  lower  leg  cast  applied 


Fia*  81.— Thomufl'fi  flplint  suspeasioD  m  abduotion.     (SpUnt  Manual,  XJ*  S.  A.) 

previously  so  that  the  canvas  or  leather  traction  foot-piece  will  not 
impede  circulation  nor  require  removal  for  completion  of  the  cast  at 
the  time  of  reduction.  The  thighs  are  slightly  and  equally  abducted, 
and  equal,  steady  traction  on  both  lower  extremities  is  made.  Any 
degree  of  abduction  desired  may  \)e  obtained*  When  both  extremities 
are  equal  in  length,  by  measurement  from  the  anterior-superior  spine 
to  the  internal  malleolus,  proper  manipulations— as  indicatcii  by  the 
roentgenograph— are  made,  to  correct  angulation,  overlapping  or  defi- 
cient apposition,  and  deviation  of  the  fragments.  In  fractnre  of  the  mid- 
dle and  lower  third  due  regard  must  be  had  for  the  normal  anterior  bowing 
of  the  femur.    A  plaster-of-Paris  cast,  carefully  moulded  at  the  knee 
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and  hip,  is  applied  from  the  umbilicus  to  include  the  cast  previously 
applied  to  the  ankle  and  foot.  When  the  cast  has  begun  to  harden, 
traction  is  very  gradually  released.  A  roentgenogram  is  then  taken. 
If  a  portable  x-ray  outfit  is  at  hand,  brief  fluoroscopy  or  roentgenograms 
may  be  made  before  the  cast  is  put  on,  to  ascertain  the  position  of  the 
fragments  so  that,  if  necessary,  correction  may  be  made  at  the  same  sit- 
ting. If  the  position  obtained  b  unsatisfactory,  a  second  attempt  may 
be  made;  if  still  unsuccessful,  another  method  had  best  be  employed. 
If  the  position  is  satisfactory,  the  cast  is  undisturbed  for  from  four  to 
five  weeks;  it  is  then  removed  and  the  condition  of  the  fracture  and  the 
amount  of  union  is  observed.  Massage  and  passive  motion  are  begun, 
the  body  portion  is  cut  away  and  the  remainder  of  the  cast  is  reband- 
aged  in  place  and  removed  daily  for  massage,  or  a  Thomas  splint  may 
be  used  until  union  is  firm— usually  from  six  to  eight  weeks. 

(ZJ)  Suspensiort'traclion.—This  method  is  especially  applicable  in 
overriding  or  badly  comminuted,  open  or  closed,  fracture.  It  may 
be  used,  with  direct  traction  on  the  femur,  late  in  fracture  treatment 
and  before  union  has  occurred,  when  other  methods  have  proved 
unsuccessful. 

A  preliminary  roentgenograph  is  practically  a  necessity.  The  posi- 
tion of  the  upper  fragment,  especially  in  the  upper  half  of  the  thigh,  is  not 
susceptible  to  permanent  change  by  other  than  direct  means— opera- 
tive exposure;  therefore,  the  problem— to  bring  the  fragments  into 
position— is  met  by  making  traction  upon  the  lower  fragment  in  the 
longitudinal  axis  of  the  upper.  lateral  traction  straps  are  applied  or 
glued  to  the  thigh  and  leg.  A  Thomas  splint— preferably  a  half  ring 
Keller-Blake  modification^  may  be  used —or  a  Hodgen  splint  is  adjusted 
and  by  it  the  entire  extremity  is  suspended  from  a  Balkan  frame,  with 
traction  from  a  pulley  on  the  frame  by  a  weight  of  at  least  thirty 
pounds.  The  weight  required  will  vary  with  the  individual  case  but 
enough  weight  to  overcome  the  shortening  must  be  used.  Any 
degree  of  flexion,  abduction,  or  rotation  of  the  thigh  can  be  obtained  so 
that  the  lower  fragment  can  easily  be  brought  into  alignment  with 
the  upper.  Particularly  in  the  upper  third,  the  rotation  outi^'ard  of 
the  upper  fragment  must  be  met  by  the  lower.  Countertraction  is 
made  by  the  weight  of  the  patient  and  by  raising  the  foot  of  the  bed. 
The  head  and  shoulders  of  the  patient  should  be  raised  to  prevent  any 
pulmonary  complications  from  hypostatic  congestion.  The  correction 
of  the  shortening  or  overlaj)ping  must  be  verified  by  roentgenographs 
for  which  a  portable  bedside  unit  is  well  nigh  indispensable. 

If  marked  overlapping  exists,  it  is  not  likely  that  complete  correction 
can  be  obtained  unless  some  form  of  skeletal  traction  is  used;  i,  c, 
direct  traction  on  the  femur  itself,  either  by  a  Besley  or  KansohofF 
tongs  or  similar  device,  or  a  Steinniann  pin  or  nail.  The  tongs  must 
be  constructed  so  that  they  clutch  but  do  not  penetrate  the  bone. 
After  careful  skin  disinfection,  they  are  applied  1  to  2  cm.  proximal  to 

»  Gunshot  Fractures  of  the  Extremities.     Miujsou  et  Cie.,  191.S. 
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the  condyles  and  the  epiphyseal  line.  Traction  is  made  directly  from 
them.  Dressings  are  placed  around  the  skin  perforatiuns.  With  the 
Steinmann  pin,  the  lower  fragment  of  the  femur  is  transfixed  and  trac- 
tion is  made  directly  from  the  pin  by  a  pair  of  special  tonji^s.  Without 
preliminary  incision,  and  with  careful  skin  disinfcctiim  and  under 
aseptic  precautions,  a  nail  12  to  15  cm-  in  length,  with  bevelled  ed^ed 
point,  is  screwed,  by  hand  drill  or  brace,  completely  through  the  lower 
end  of  the  femur,  one  finger's  breadth  proximal  to  the  condyles,  and 
out  tlirough  the  skin  of  the  opposite  sitle.  The  tongs  are  appbefl  to  the 
ends  of  the  nail  and  traction  is  made  from  them. 


"i^;^^^^- 


Fio.  82-— Method  of  treating  high  fraciurea  of  the  fenilli-  with  the  Hodeeji's  splbt  and 
traction  by  the  Codavilla  (StemmaDO)  pin  or  Bealey  toags*  Abduction  u  obtained  by 
placing  the  pulley  for  the  traction  cord  on  ao  outrider,  and  outward  rotation  by  tilting 
the  splint.  The  suspension  attachment  for  prevenUuK  foot-drop  has  not  been  drawn. 
(The  more  proximal  of  the  distal  suspensiua  cords  should  have  been  attached  Uy  the  splint 
at  the  proximal  side  of  the  knee).     (Blake.) 


After  insertion  of  the  nail  or  tongs,  suspension  is  made  with  the 
thigh  and  leg  Hexetl;  this  relaxes  both  the  hamstrings  and  the  gastroc- 
nemius muscles  and  less  weight  is  necessary  to  overcome  shortening 
(Fig.  82),  Sufficient  weight  should  l>e  used  to  **  overstretch  the  muscles 
in  the  first  few  hours  or  at  least  in  the  first  day''  (Blake^l;  in  fresh 
fracture  about  20  to  25  pounds,  but  so  rapid  a  reduction  may  be  difficult 
in  an  old  fracture.  If  overlapping  has  entirely  disappeared,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  roentgenograph,  the  weight  may  be  diminished  by  one- 

*  Gunshot  Fracture*  of  the  Extrezmtics.     Masaon  et  Cie, 
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third.  If  in  two  or  three  days,  the  reduction  is  still  well-maintained,  a 
further  gradual  decrease  in  weight  is  indicated  until  just  sufficient  is  em- 
ployed to  maintain  proper  reduction.  Nail  or  tongs  traction  should 
not  be  continued  more  than  four  weeks.  If  union  is  not  complete  when 
skeletal  traction  is  discontinued,  a  Thomas  splint  will  be  sufficient  until 
firm  union  is  established. 

For  fracture  of  the  upper  and  middle  third,  when  the  use  of  nails  or 
tongs  is  deemed  inadvisable,  a  well-padded  light  cast  may  be  applied 
to  the  knee  in  the  flexed  position,  traction  on  the  lower  fragment  being 
made  directly  by  a  wide  sling  or  sheet  folded  in  a  figure-of-eight  over 
it  (Fig.  83).  If  much  weight  is  required  for  reduction,  however,  it  may 
not  be  a  comfortable  apparatus  for  the  patient  because  of  pressure  upon 
the  calf  of  the  leg. 


Fio.  83.— Hcnncquin's  method  in  conjunction  with  Hodgen's  splint  in  the  treatment  of 
fracture  of  the  femur.     (Blake.) 


For  fractures  of  the  lower  third  with  displacement  of  the  lower  frag- 
ment backward,  traction  had  best  be  made  by  transfixion  of  the  tibia 
just  below  the  tubercle  and  in  an  axis  below  that  of  the  upper  fragment. 
Two  methods  of  additional  direct  traction  may  be  used  when  the 
shortening  has  been  overcome  by  longitudinal  traction.  A  well-padded 
suspension-sling  may  be  placed  directly  beneath  the  sagging  fragment, 
and  traction  made  directly  upward  by  it,  or  tongs  may  be  used  to  grasp 
this  lower  fragment  and,  by  traction  straight  upward,  the  backward 
inclination  is  corrected.  If  neither  of  these  methods  is  successful, 
occasional  late  direct  manipulation  may  improve  the  position  when 
shortening  has  been  overcome. 
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This  inetiKxl  should  supplant  the  ulcl  Buck's  or  Bardenheuer's 
extension,  ami  the  use  of  tlie  iiK-Hiieil  plane,  as  it  einlHHiies  the  prin- 
eiples  for  which  they  were  of  value,  ami  has  the  adtHtional  advantage 


ifi 


^arl^ 


Tniittmg  slight  active  mtition  m  all  joints  aTid  early  massa^f 

passive  motion,  thereby  yielding:  an  earlier  return  of  function  to  the 

extremity  and  decreasing  the  average  disability  resulting  from  fracture. 

In  children,  because  of  frequent  soiling  of  dressings  and  apparatus 
by  urine  and  feces,  and  difficulty  in  maintaining  immobilization, 
Bryant's  vertical  extension  or  traction  is  mt*st  useful.  Long  glue  or 
moleskin  straps,  applied  to  the  lateral  surfaces  of  the  thigh  and  (eg 
and  fixed  by  smaller  spiral  strips,  are  loopt*d  and  joined  beyontl  the 
foot  over  a  *' spreader,**  by  which  direct,  vertical  traction  is  made  with 
roi>e,  pulley,  and  weight,  from  an  overhead  beam  or  support.  A  roller 
l»andage  is  applied  from  the  ankle  to  hip.  ('ounter-c\xtension  is  made 
by  the  weight  of  the  child  or  by  a  wide,  abdominal  band  fastening  the 
child  to  a  Bradford  frame.  In  addition,  coaptation  splints  may  be 
applied  to  the  thigh  and  held  in  place  by  three  strips  (►f  bandage.  In 
some  eases,  these  splints  and  the  Bradfonl  frame  may  Ijc  disjx-nscHl 
^ith.  After  four  to  five  weeks,  the  extremity  is  gra<iuatly  lowered » 
massage  and  passive  motion  begun,  and  in  two  or  three  weeks  more 
the  patient  ma\'  be  iimbulant,  with  a  high  shtje  on  the  sound  side.  No 
weight-bearing  should  be  permitted,  however,  until  t\\elve  weel s  after 
the  accident. 

Birth  fractures  of  the  femoral  shaft  may  n'stilt  from  a  diflic  ult  ljrcc<'h 
extraction.  Immobilization  for  three  to  four  weeks  by  a  long  lateral 
splint  or  miniature  Liston  or  Thomas  splint  will  usually  suffice. 

3.  (fprn  Heduriion}  —When  overriding  rannot  lie  overcome  by 
traction,  when  other  methtuls  have  nr>t  })een  successful  or  are  not 
tolerated,  and  when  there  is  marked  displacement  of  the  fragments 
with  interposed  soft  tissues,  open  operation  is  inrlicated,  Lane's 
admonitions  as  to  technic  nuist  be  especially  obs€*r\'ed  in  fracture  of 
the  thigh.*  All  manipulations  should  be  made  hx  instruments;  not 
even  the  gloved  finger  should  be  inserted  in  the  wound.  Incisirm  is 
made  along  the  lateral  surface  of  the  thigh,  the  site  of  the  fracture 
exposed,  and  the  fragments  brought  into  appi^sition.  Fixation  may 
be  made  by: 

L  Bone  graft. 

2.  Intramedullary  splint, 

3.  Bone  pegs. 

4.  Plates. 

t5.  Bands  (Parham). 
Though  the  Jjegs,  splints,  or  grafts  of  bone  are  more  ideal  material 
than  metal,  the  strong  muscles  of  the  thigh  put  such  a  great  strain 
on  the  fixation  apparatus  that  it  may  itself  t>e  fractured  or  disphiced. 
It  is  in  fractures  of  the  fenmr  that  plates  may  esj)ecially  lie  used  to 
advantage,  either  with  screws  or  pegs,  or  bolts.    Lane  advises  two 

*  For  open  reduction  of  compouncl  fractiirp  *pe  page  240. 
>  Operative  Treatment  of  Fracture,  London,  ItlH* 
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plates  if  there  is  likely  to  be  excessive  strain.  In  oblique  fracture, 
circular  metal  bands  have  at  times  proved  very  successful  (Parham*). 
For  complete  immobilization,  fixation  of  the  fragments  must  be  supple- 
mented by  a  plaster  cast  from  the  toes  to  the  umbilicus. 

After-treatment.— No  use  of  crutches  or  walking  is  permitted  until 
union  has  taken  place.  Weight-bearing  is  gradually  permitted  but 
crutches  should  be  used  for  a  full  month  and  there  should  be  very  care- 
ful observation  of  the  fracture  for  this  period  because,  though  union 
be  firm,  there  may  be  incomplete  consolidation  and  too  early  or  too 
great  weight-bearing  may  lead  to  bowing,  even  when— on  examination 
—the  fragments  seem  solidly  united.  A  roentgenograph  taken  during 
this  interval  will  indicate  the  character  of  the  bony  umon  and  may 
be  of  valuable  prognostic  benefit  in  determining  the  time  when  com- 
plete weight-bearing  is  safe. 

Ck)mplication».— Complications,  other  than  delay  in  union,  are  very 
uncommon.  It  is  very  seldom  that  actual  bloodvessel  or  nerve  injury 
occurs  with  fracture  of  the  shaft  except  in  a  complete  crush  of  the 
thigh,  when  the  trauma  is  so  extensive  that  amputation  is  demanded. 
Fractures  of  the  lower  third  ^-ith  posterior,  lower  fragment  displace- 
ment may,  by  pressure  upon  the  popliteal  vessc»Ls,  (*ause  impeded  circu- 
lation, or  may,  very  owasionally,  be  accompanied  by  foot  drop, 
external  popliteal  paralysis— which  clears  up  follo\iing  reduction  of  the 
fracture. 

Following  open  reduction  or  an  open  fracture,  infection  of  the  soft 
tissues  or  osteomyelitis  may  result.     (See  p.  242.) 

In  delayed  union,  the  cause  must  be  carefully  sought,  s^-philis  ruled 
out  by  a  Wassermann  test,  and  immobilization  maintained  by  a  Thomas 
or  ambulant  splint  until  union  is  firm,  or  definite  non-union  has 
occurred.  In  cases  with  good  approximation  but  indolent  repair, 
calcium  salts  may  be  administered  by  mouth,  triple  calcium  phosphate 
may  be  injected  locally  as  Albee^  has  recently  suggested,  or  fibrin  or 
blood  serum  may  be  injected  between  the  fragments.  For  definite 
non-union,  an  intramedullary  bone  splint  or  inlay  graft  is  almost  a 
specific. 

In  cases  of  prolonged  immobilization  y  stiffness  and  partial  ankylosis 
of  the  knee  may  prove  an  obstinate  sequela.  Baking,  electrotherapy, 
massage  and  passive  motion,  may  have  to  be  augmented  by  manipula- 
tion under  ether.  Slight  permanent  loss  of  function  may  result,  espe- 
cially in  the  rheumatic  and  elderly,  but  even  in  these  cases  90  degrees 
of  flexion  is  usually  possible. 

C.  Fracture  of  the  Lower  End  of  the  Femur.— Fractures  of  the  lower 
end  of  the  femur  comprise: 

1.  Separation  of  the  lower  femoral  epiphysis. 

2.  T-fracture  of  the  lower  end  of  the  femur. 

3.  Fracture  of  the  condyles. 

4.  Fracture  of  the  epicondyles. 

1  New  Orleans  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.,  1913.  Ixvi,  451. 
*  Ann.  Surg.,  1020,  bm,  32. 
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1.  Separatdon  of  tlie  Lower  Femoral  Epiphysis.— £(io%^.—y€paration 
of  the  lower  epiphysis  of  the  femur  may  occur  up  to  the  age  of  twenty- 
one,  when  the  epiphysis  and  tliaphy  ^>is  unite.  <Jf  epiphyseal  separations 
it  is  one  of  the  most  frequent.  1 1  is  usually  due  to  great  violence  applied 
directly  above  the  knee,  such  as  results  when  the  leg  is  caught  in  the 
spokes  of  a  moving  wheel  (Binney  and  Lund').  It  may  also  result 
from  h}  ijerextension  of  the  knee  from  forcible  attempts  to  manipulate 
an  ankyiosed  knee, 

Paihakrgy. —  Tht;  displacement  may  he  very  slight  or  extreme.  In 
ell anrcteri Stic  disiJacement,  the  diaphysis  is  forced  directly  backward, 
into  tlte  popliteal  space  an*!  held  there  by  the  contracted  gastrin- 
nemius  muscle,  whose  upper  attachment  extends  to  the  shaft,  not  infre- 


Fio,   84. — Separation  of  lovvc^r  fpiphysi^i  i>i  jirirui ;  <jj?^|jlrjrfiiritMir  i<>n,vaiti  niih  rolntUMi 
alxmt  the  traosvorac  uxitt,      (Slirnsan.) 


quently  causing  injury  to  the  popliteal  vessels  and  the  external  fK*pliteal 
ner%'e;  the  lower  end  of  the  femur  is  carried  forward  and  upward  by  the 
contraction  of  the  quadriceps  femoris  muscle  and  is  rotated  toward  the 
diaphysis  so  that  the  fractured  surface  ahiiost  faces  the  iKiplitcal  space 
beneath  (Fig,  84). 

Because  of  the  great  direct  violence  that  usually  produces  this  lesion, 
there  is,  in  fiO  to  50  per  cent.,  an  open  w^ound  (Binney  and  Lund). 

The  pressure  upon  the  popliteal  vessels  may  lead  to  popliteal  throm- 
bosis and  ccrebrid  embolism ^  or  gangrene  of  the  foot  a?id  leg.  Actual 
laceration  of  the  vessels  may  occur.  Occasionally,  the  external  poji- 
litjeal  nerve  is  injured,  leading  to  paralysis  of  the  peroneal  and  extensor 
muscles,  and  causing  foot-drop.    The  paralysis  usually'  clears  up  after 

1  BoetoQ  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.,  dxix:,  49. 
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reduction  of  the  fragments.  Laceration  of  the  nerve  is  exceedingly 
rare. 

Diagnosis.— \n  cases  \\ith  deformity,  the  diagnosis  on  examination  is 
not  difficult.  There  is  loss  of  motion,  and  excessive  pain  in  and  above 
the  knee. 

The  characteristic  signs  are:  (1)  Swelling  about  the  knee  and  espe- 
cially swelling  and  deformity  just  proximal  to  it.  (2)  Prominence  of 
the  patella.  (3)  Transverse  depression  above  the  patella  across  the 
thigh.  (4)  Bony  prominence  in  the  popliteal  space.  (5)  Mobility 
above  the  knee  with  soft  crepitus. 

With  little  or  no  displacement,  deformity  is  absent.  Loss  of  func- 
tion, local  tenderness  and  swelling  over  the  epiphyseal  line  alone  may 
suggest  the  lesion.  Without  deformity,  a  roentgenogram  is  especially 
valuable  for  diagnosis.  It  is  equally  valuable  in  ob\ious  separation,  to 
determine  the  exact  relative  position  of  the  fragments.  Both  antero- 
posterior and  lateral  views,  or  lateral  stereoscopic  plates  should  be 
taken. 

Prognosis.  — V^hQXi  reduction  is  accurate,  a  good  functional  result 
should  be  obtained.  Very  seldom,  abnormal  or  deficient  development 
of  the  epiphysis  may  occur  and  permanent  shortening  result  (Binney 
and  Lund). 

Treatment— \x\  every  case  in  which  the  separation  of  the  lower 
femoral  epiphysis  has  been  suspected  or  diagnosed,  the  condition  of 
the  circulation  of  the  leg  must  be  carefully  observed.  Absence  of 
pulsation  in  the  dorsalis  pedis  or  posterior  tibial  arteries,  cyanosis  of  the 
foot,  or  extreme  blanching  or  sluggish  circulation,  indicated  by  slow 
return  of  color  after  pressure,  should  demand  immediate  reduction. 
Even  with  unimpaired  circulation,  reduction  should  be  luidertaken  as 
soon  as  the  result  of  the  roentgenogram  can  be  ascertained;  i,  e.y  the 
interval  between  the  accident  and  re<luction  should  be  as  short  as 
possible. 

1.  In  simple  separation  with  little  or  no  defonnity,  a  plaster-of-Paris 
cast  from  tlie  toes  to  the  groin  will  suffice. 

2.  Cases  of  moderate  displacement  will  require  traction  on  the 
flexed  leg,  with  direct  pressure  upon  the  displaced  fragment,  and 
immobilization  in  extension  or  semiflexion. 

3.  In  cases  with  considerable  displacement,  an  anesthetic  is  neces- 
sary. The  leg  is  flexed  to  a  right  angle.  Strong  traction  is  made  by 
an  assistant  grasping  the  leg  just  below  the  knee,  and  direct  pressure 
upward  on  the  depressed  proximal  fragment  is  made  by  the  operator 
(Fig.  85).  By  this  maneuver,  replacement  should  occur.  The  leg  is 
then  slowly  extended  and  the  fracture  site  carefully  palpated  to  deter- 
mine whether  proper  reduction  has  been  obtained.  If  reduction  has 
been  accomplished  and  is  maintained,  a  well-padded  cast  may  be 
applied  w4th  the  knee  in  slight  flexion.  If  the  displacement  recurs,  or 
is  only  partially  relieved,  the  procedure  should  be  repeated  with  the 
leg  maintained  in  flexion,  or  even  acute  flexion,  if  the  deformity  still 
tends  to  recur. 
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Should  the  fracture  remain  unreduced,  as  demonstratecl  hy  the  meut- 
l^enofj:raph,  or  sufficient  flexion  cannot  be  maijitained,  due  to  an  open 
wound  reciuiring  dres.sinjj;,  or  to  extreme  laceration  of  the  soft  p)arts, 
direct  exposure  of  the  fracture  should  be  made,  reduction  accomplished 
by  direct  tnanipidation,  and  the  fragments  nailed  in  position,  the 
nail  to  be  remo^'cd  in  three  or  four  weeks.  A  cast  from  tlie  toes  to  the 
umbilicus  is  applied  in  partial  flexion. 

In  old  cases  with  malumon,  open  reposition,  or  perhaps  excision 
of  the  joint,  or  arthrott)my  may  be  necessar>\ 

Afkr-treatmeftf.-  In  no  other  fracture  is  it  more  important  tfj  have 
roentgenograms  following  tlie  reduction.  \^ery  often  accurate  reduc- 
tion is  not  maintainefl.  and  further  attempts  are  necessary.  When 
reposition  is  accurate,  the  cast  imder  daily  surveillauce  is  allowed  to 
remain  for  three  to  four  w^eeks.    It  is  then  removed,  massage  and  sliglit 


Fici.  S5. — Method  of  reduction  of  fleparation  of  the  lower  epiphyais  oi  the  femur. 
(Roberta  and  Kelly.) 


passive  motion  begun,  and  the  cast  without  the  S)clvic  portion  reband- 
aged  in  plat^.  At  five  weeks,  the  patient  may  be  out  of  bed  vu  a  chair, 
a  bandage  applied,  and  tlie  cast  left  off.  At  six  w^fieks,  crutches  are 
pennitted  without  weight-bearing;  at  eight  weeks  walking  may  \ye 
beguu, 

Complicatumst,— The  most  serious  complication  of  the  lower  femoral 
epiphyseal  separation  is  popliteal  vessel  injury.  When  the  circulation 
of  the  leg  is  not  improved  by  re<Juction  and  gangrene  sets  in,  amputa- 
tion above  the  fracture  level  will  be  necessary.  Popliteal  aneurism 
may  be  a  late  result  in  cases  in  which  nonnal  circulation  is  restoreci. 

The  injury  to  the  external  popliteal  nerve  is  less  serious.  The 
paralysb—foot-tlrop- usually  clears  up  after  reduction. 

2.  T-Fracture  of  tlie  Lower  End  of  the  Femur.  — "T,"  or  *'  Y,"  or  inter- 
condyloid,  fracture  of  the  lower  end  of  the  femur  is  not  at  all  common* 

Etiology, -^It  usually  results  from  indirect  \dolence,  a  fall  or  a  blow" 
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on  tlie  foot  witli  the  knee  flexed  or  overextended;  and  ver>^  rarely  from 
direct  violence,  such  as  a  blow  or  fall  on  the  flexed  knee. 

Pathology.  — The  fracture  is  T-  or  Y-sliaped;  in  T-fracture  tlie  lines 
of  cleavage  are  inter-  and  supracondylar,  splitting  or  separating  the 
lower  end  of  the  femur  roughly  into  its  two  condyles.    Y-fraeture  is 


Fig-  86.— Y-frat'ture  of  the  lower  end  of  the  femur.     No  displacement. 

more  common.  The  condyles  are  split  but  the  oblique  arms  are  not 
always  confined  to  the  aupracundylar  area  but  may  extend  high  into  the 
femoral  shaft.  With  diisplacement,  the  fragments  tend  to  slip  laterally 
and  posteriorly.  Tliere  may  be  extensive  comminution,  laceration  of 
the  crucial  ligaments  or  an  open  wound;  with  oblique  fractures,  pressure 
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ypoii  or  laceration  of  tJie  popliteal  vessels  is  not  unusual.  Great  hemor- 
rhage or  a  large  heiiiatoina  of  the  thigh  may  result,  or  tlirombosis  or 
gangrene  may  supervene, 

Dmgnosis,—As  a  rule  there  will  lie  pain  and  inability  to  move  the 
knee. 

Signs,  — (I)  Swelling  of  and  aliove  the  knee— effusion  into  the  joint. 
(2)  Passive  flexion  or  any  movement  of  tlie  knee  is  very  limited  and 
painful,  (3)  Tenderness  over  tlie  condyles^  (4)  Pressure  on  the 
ftindyles  may  reveal  crepitun  or  abnormal  niobihty.  The  e4>ndyles 
may  be  independently  movable,     (5)  Palpable  displaced   fragment 


^j87.— T-fmcltire  ol  I  lie  lower  end  of  the  fenjur.    ExterimJ  displuic^iijetir  nf  the  shatt. 

margins.  The  effusion  into  the  knee-joint  shiehls  the  true  condition 
and  unless  crepitus  ur  abnornud  mobility  is  present,  or  alteration  in 
tlie  contour  of  tlie  condyles— by  comparison  with  the  nonnal  knee 
-is  demonstrable,  the  condition  may  be  only  sus|>ected  until  the 
roentgenogram  is  studied. 

Prognosu, —i^orrn^  permanent  loss  of  function  of  the  knee  is  likely; 
tlie  degree  of  function  obtained  depends  upon  the  accuracy  of  reihiction. 
There  is  high  mortality  reported  by  I  lennequin  iStinisonV)  —apparently 


Fracturea  and  DtBlocatiotit.  1917, 
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as  a  result  of  bloodvessel  injury  or  of  suppuration  of  a  wound 
extending  to  the  knee-joint — 7  deaths  in  26  cases;  amputation  was 
necessary  in  3. 

Treatment.— The  treatment  hinges  upon  tlie  amount  of  displacement 
of  the  fragments.  With  slight  displacement,  the  knee  is  extended, 
traction  is  made  on  the  leg  by  an  assistant,  and  lateral  pressure  and 
compression  by  the  palms  of  the  operator's  hands,  to  push  the  frag- 
ments into  position.  Traction  must  be  maintained  or  the  condyles 
may  pop  out  of  place.  Circular  adhesive  strips  will  tend  to  maintain 
reduction  but  must  t>e  supplemented  by  a  plaster  cast  or  Thomas 
splint.  Passive  motion  and  massage  is  begun  in  three  weeks  and  no 
weight-bearing  is  allowed  for  twelve  weeks.  With  fragments  out  of 
alignment,  and  with  direct  pressure  and  traction  unsuccessful  for  reduc- 
tion after  several  attempts,  open  operation,  and  pegging  or  nailing  the 
fragments  in  position  must  be  considered.    Return  of  function  is  slow. 

If  gangrene  of  the  leg  sets  in,  amputation  will  be  necessar>'.  Careful 
ast»ptic  treatment  is  particularly  indicated  in  an  open  fracture  because 
if  suppuration  occurs  in  the  wound  the  knee-joint  is  ver>'  likely  to  be 
secondarily  involved. 

3-4.  —Fracture  of  the  Condyles  and  Epicondyles.— Fracture  of  a  single 
femoral  condyle  is  exceedingly  rare.  It  may  occur  as  an  isolated  lesion 
or  with  fracture  of  a  tibial  tuberosity. 

Etiology. —  It  may  result  from  direct  injury  but  more  commonly 
from  forced  hyperabduction  or  adduction  of  the  knee,  or  from  a  twist 
of  the  leg. 

Pathology.— There  is  an  oblique  split  from  the  interc^ondylar  notch 
to  include  just  the  condyle  or  a  long  projection  into  the  shaft.  The 
condyle  may  be  displaced  backward,  upward  and  laterally. 

Diagnosis.— There  is  disability  and  pain  and  swelling  of  the  knee, 
especially  about  the  affected  condyle,  and  effusion  into  the  joint.  With 
the  condyle  displace^!,  a  varus  or  valgus  deformity,  according  as  to 
whether  the  internal  or  external  condyle  is  involved  will  be  unmis- 
takable evidence.  There  is  always  local  tenderness,  but  mobility  of 
the  fragment  and  crepitus  is  unusual .  W' ithout  displacement  the  roent- 
gcnograph  will  be  necessary  to  give  a  positive  indication  of  fracture. 

Treatment.— A  plaster  cast  from  the  toes  to  the  groin  is  sufficient 
in  fracture  without  displacement.  W'ith  displacement,  restoration  of 
the  fragment  to  its  normal  position  may  be  very  difficult.  Traction 
on  a  Thomas  splint  should  be  tried.  Lateral  traction  straps  are  applied 
to  the  leg,  the  Thomas  splint  is  fitted  in  place  and  strong  traction  on  the 
leg  is  made  by  an  assistant,  and  the  straps  fastened  over  the  end  of  the 
splint  in  the  usual  manner.  The  operator  with  tlie  palm  of  his  hand 
presses  the  fragment  into  place.  Circular  adhesive  strips  will  hold  it 
in  place.  There  will  be  no  tendency  to  recurrence  as  long  as  traction 
on  the  tibia  is  maintained.  If  the  first  attempt  is  not  successful,  an 
anesthetic  and  further  manipulation  should  be  tried  before  recourse 
is  had  to  open  operation.  At  times  a  few  hours  of  traction  is  necessary 
before  reduction  is  possible. 
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Failing  approximation  by  repeated  closed  effort,  the  fragment  may 
be  exposed,  rcditced,  and  nailed  in  place.  The  nail  is  removed  in  three 
to  four  weeks,  and  massage  and  passive  motion  begun*  A  splint  or 
east  is  necessary  until  the  sixth  or  seventh  week.  No  weight-bearing 
should  be  permitted  for  twelve  weeks, 

FracUires  of  the  epieoiidplrs  are  not  common.  They  are  usually  tear- 
fractures  and  result  from  the  strain  and  tearing  of  attached  ligaments. 
l>irect  injnry  is  the  rjuist^  nf  ver\  few. 


Flo.  88. — S^tamoid  bone  in  the  tendon  uf  the  gastrocoGmius. 
fmcture  of  the  epi condyle/) 


(Not  to  be  miatakeQ  for 


There  is  local  tenderness  and  severe  pain  over  the  epicouflyle,  swell- 
ing of  the  knt^,  and  pain  and  swelling  along  the  lateral  ligament  of  the 
involved  side.  Mobility  of  the  fragment  and  crepitus  may  be  difficult 
to  determine  because  of  ItRal  swelling,  and  fracfnre  may  not  be  sus* 
pected  until  revealed  by  a  roentgenograuL  In  the  roentgenographic 
examination  an  occasional  ac*cessory  sesamoid  bone  in  the  tendon  of 
the  gastrocnemius  muscle  must  not  be  mistaken  for  fracture.  Simple 
immobilization  for  three  weeks,  followed  by  massage  and  passive 
motion,  should  give  a  return  of  normal  function. 
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The  patella  is  a  sesamoid  bone  in  the  tendon  of  the  quadriceps 
femoria  muscle  and  in  intimate  relationship  with  the  capsule  of  tlie 
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knee-joint.     Fracture  of  the  patella  CK?curs  most  commonly  in  adult 

males;  less  often  in  women;  very  mrely  in  children. 

Etiology.— Fractures  of  the  patella  result  either  from: 

L  Direct  %'iolence— a  fall  upon  tiie  Hexed  knee, 

2.  Muscular  contraction— sharp  violent  contraction  of  the  quad- 
riceps femoris  muscle,  usually  when  the  knee  is  partially  tlexed  and 
ithe  foot  is  fixed.  It  may  he  produced  hy  an  attempt  to  prevent  a  fall 
following  a  misstep  or  hy  forcible  flexion  of  the  leg  against  muscular 
resistance.  Muscular  contraction  is  the  more  common  cause  but  it 
may  be  difficult  to  decide  in  an  intlivithial  cnsewhirh  factor  is  at  fault. 
In  some  instances,  both  direct  violence  and  muscular  eontraction  may 
he  implicated. 


Fig.  89.™Comminuted  fracture  of  the  patella. 

Pathology.  -The  fracture  may  be  oblique,  longitudinal,  or  commi- 
nuted, usually  as  a  result  of  direct  violence  (Fig.  S9)>  but  the  most 
common  lesion  is  a  transverse  fracture  near  the  middle  of  the  patella 
witli  scparationand  retraction  of  the  fragments.  This  is  the  result  of  the 
violent  contraction  of  the  quadriceps  femoris  muscle.  The  fracture  may 
be  near  the  distal  tip  or  in  the  proximal  portion  of  the  bone  (Fig.  90). 
It  may  be  subperiosteal  witli  m^  ilisplacement,  or  the  fragments  may 
be  markedly  separated  and  n>tatCLl,  or  tilted  anteriorly  or  posteriorly. 
When  there  is  transverse  fracture  with  the  fragments  widely  separated. 
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the  line  of  fracture  is  continued  laterally  by  tears  completely  through 
the  joint  capsule  itself,  causing  hemorrhage  and  ^eat  effusion  into  the 
knee-joint,  and  increasing  tlie  separation  of  the  fragment*?.  The  peri- 
osteum, fascia,  and  aponeurosis  over  the  patella  is  likewise  torn  across, 
an<l  the  ragged  edges  overhang  the  fractured  surfaces  and  are  folded 
in  between  the  fragments. 

There  may  Iw  an  abrasion  of  the  skin,  or  a  prepatellar  bursitis,  or 
an  open  wound  following  a  direct  injury.  There  are  numerous  instances 
of  simultaneous  fracture  of  both  patelia\ 

Diagnosis. —Tlie  iliagnosis  in  tnmsverse  fracture  usually  presents 
no  difficult V. 


Fio.  90.— Tr»ii«ver»e  fracture  of  the  i 


ir  the  diaUl  tip.     Rotatioii  of  the  lower 


The  symptoms  are:    1.  Pain  in  the  knee. 

2.  Inability  to  use  or  move  the  knee  because  (»f  pain. 

3.  Extension  of  the  knee  is  difficult  but  may  be  possible  by  swinging 
the  thigh,  but  the  leg,  when  extended,  cannot  be  lifted  off  the  bed. 

Signs,  — I.  Markefl  swelh'ng  and  effusion  in  the  knee. 
2.  Pain  on  palpation,  and  Iw^al  tenderness  over  the  patella. 
3*  Fracture  margins  palpable  and  one  or  two  fingers  may  easily  be 
sunk  in  the  interval  or  space  between  them. 

4.  Abnormal  mobility  of  the  fragments— <*repitus  can  usually  lie 
obtaineil  but  is  quite  painful  to  elicit;  it  is  not  needed  to  establish  the 
diagnosis. 

?OL.  jv— U 
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When  there  is  extensive  laceration  of  the  capsule,  there  is  great 
effusion  and  fluctuation,  not  only  in  the  joint  but  superficially  in  the 
subcutaneous  tissues  continuous  with  joint  fluctuation.  Marked 
ecchymosis  may  appear. 

In  fra(*tun's  without  displacement,  pain,  abrasions  or  sign  of  local 
injury  and  tenderness  about  the  patella  may  be  the  only  indication 
of  fracture*.  A  roentgenogram  will  be  necessary  for  diagnosis.  A  roent- 
genognim  is  also  important  in  any  fracture  to  determine  its  exact  loca- 
tion and  (character,  and  to  ascertain  any  concomitant  bony  abnormality. 

Prognosis.  -A  g<HHl  functional  result  can  l>e  ex|)ected  in  fractures 
without  displaciMnent.  In  fractures  with  displacement,  better  results 
follow  ojH'u  oiKTatioii.  Quinby*s*  oft-<|uoted  statistics  are  of  interest. 
In  a  stTics  of  IM)  cast*s,  24  were  sutured  and  6  treated  conser\'atively. 
StTvicf'able  kniH»s  were  obtained  in  84.5  |K'r  c*ent.  of  the  sutured  and 
in  (MKf)  i)er  (vnt.  of  the  closed. 

The  frc(|ueiicy  with  which  fibrous  instead  of  bony  union  occurs 
makes  rcfracture  not  uncommon.  When  function  is  imimired,  there 
may  be  not  only  a  lack  of  full  flexion  but  also  full  extension,  with 
fibrous  adhesions  in  the  joint  or  sulniuadriceps  bursitis  leading  to 
jHTsistent  pain  and  stiffness. 

The  usual  perioil  of  disid)ility  is  cij^lit  to  ten  weeks  after  an  open 
oiHTation:  twelve  weeks  after  cIosimI  redui*ti(m.  Return  of  function 
is  more  rapid  follovving  ojhmi  reduction. 

Treatment.  A  temporary  dressing,  to  serve  fortransportationoruntil 
a  roentgenogram  is  taken,  or  until  pennanent  dressing  preparations 
are  complete,  should  (M)mprise  a  carefully  applied  bandage  with  cotton 
wadding  about  the  knee  and  a  posterior  splint  from  the  upper  thigh 
to  the  heel. 

.\s  soon  as  a  positive  diagnt)sis  has  been  maile,  treatment  should  be 
instituted.  Treatment  may  Ih»  either  by  closed  or  oi)en  methods. 
Closeil  reduction  is  intlicated  in  fissurcil  fractures  or  those  without 
much  tlisplacement,  1  cm.  or  less,  aiitl  in  the  elderly  and  feeble.  It 
nnist  also  Ik*  resorted  to  in  patients  who  refuse  oi>erati(m  or  in  cases  in 
which  an  ojHTation  is  contra-in:licated. 

Transverse  fracture  with  moderate  or  nuirked  separation,  a  com- 
poimd  fracture,  a  fracture  with  lac<»ration  of  the  joint  capsule,  «.  e., 
SO  jHT  cvnt.  of  all  fractures  (of  the  patella),  are  best  treated  by  open 
oiHTatit)n.  Hetter  anti  mow  crrtain  api)n)ximation  is  obtained  and  the 
joint  nu)re  accurately  restt)red.  Asepsis.  Imwever,  must  l>e  assured 
and  the  t»peration  i)erformed  only  under  the  most  favorable  circum- 
stances. 

I.  Clttst'l  linl Nvt inn, -Thv  leg  is  exten<led  and  elevatetl  to  relax  the 
iiua<lri(vps  femoris  muscle.  An  assistant  hoMs  the  fragments  of  the  pa- 
tella in  appt>sition.  An  atlhesive  strap  is  IooikmI  In^hind  the  upper  frag- 
ment to  tiraw  it  ilistally;  another  strap  is  similarly  IooihhI  l)ehind  the 
lower  fragment  which  is  drawn  proxnnally.   A  cast  or  well-padded  po»- 

»  Boston  Mill,  aiul  Surj:.  Jour.,  I'JUo.  cliii.  '22. 
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terior  splint  Ls  then  applied  with  the  leg  in  a  poaitioo  juist  short  of  com- 
j)lete extension  (Fig. 91 ).  The  extremity  is  suspended  to  maintain  relaxa**! 
tion  of  the  qnadriceps  extensor  iiitJsele.  A  splint  has  an  advantage 
over  a  east  in  that  massage  may  V>e  given  early.  All  apparatus  should 
be  removed  after  five  weeks,  active  movement  encouraged,  am)  massage 
and  passive  motion  regularly  given.  After  eiglit  weeks  walking  is  per- 
mitted, 

2.  Opt'fi  (Operation,  -luiit^r  toyrniqiiet  hemostasis,  a  transverse  inci- 
sion is  made,  or  a  flattened  U-incision,  convex  side  upward,  curving 
over  or  above  the  upper  fragment.  This  brings  the  resultant  scar 
away  from  the  line  of  fracture  and  the  weight  or  pressure-bearing  sur- 
face of  the  knee.    The  fracture  site  is  carefully  exposed  and  bits  of 


Fio-  91— Method  of  non-operative  treatment  of  fracture  of  the  patella  ou  mclined 
plane.  The  leg  is  fixed  Becurdy  by  straps  of  adhesive  plaster  to  the  spUnt,  and  the  frag- 
ments of  the  patella  are  approzim&ted  by  two  strips  of  adhesive  plaster  shown.  Eleva- 
tion  of  the  leg:  is  th^n  made  to  relax  the  quadriceps  extensor  musele.    ( Roberta  and  Kelly, ) 


interposed  periostcuni  drawn  aside  and  clots  removed.  The  joint 
ca\ity  is  fJushetl  with  a  nonnal  saline  solution  to  remove  detritus  an«l 
clots,  or  gently  spinigcd  free  of  c*lot  and  debris.  The  lateral  tears  of 
the  jc»int  capsule  are  sutured  with  interrupted  chromic  catgut  and  the 
fracture  fragments  replaced  aiul  fixeil  by  interrupte<l  suture  of  kan- 
garoo tendon  or  chromic  gut  through  the  periosteum  and  fascia.  Wire 
has  been,  and  can  he,  used  to  maintain  reduction,  but  it  has  the  dis- 
advantage of  requiring  drilMioles  through  the  patella  or  a  large  amount 
of  wire  for  complete  eucircleuient  of  tiie  Uone»  and  the  wire  may  act 
as  a  foreign  body  and  must  be  removed  at  a  subsequent  o[K*ration. 
The  tourniquet  is  removed,  the  bleeding  vesseJs  controlled  by  ligature, 
the  skin  incision  closed,  with  a  rubber  tissue  drain  at  eacli  angle  or  with- 
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out  drainage.  A  cast  is  applied  from  tlie  toes  tci  the  i^roin»  witli  the  leg 
extended.  At  the  end  of  three  weeks  tlie  east  slnmhi  be  cut  and  massage 
and  passive  motion  begun.  Outehes  may  be  allowed  with  the  cast 
rebandaged  in  place  for  protection,  for  two  more  weeks,  and  a  siiiii*le 
bandage  or  adhesive  plaster  strips  may  then  he  substituted. 

Complications. -Refractiire  during  convaleset^nce  or  from  a  subse- 
quent fall  is  nf»t  uiTcommon,  In  convalescence,  conservative  treatment 
usually  is  sufiicient,  i,  t\,  approximation,  adhesive  plaster,  and  a 
posterior  splint.  If  several  months  have  elapsetl,  it  may  be  regarded 
as  a  fresh  fracture  and  treated  accordingly;  L  e.,  oi)en  operation  if 
there  is  separation  of  the  fragments. 


■r 


rr* 


f 
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Fig.  &2. — Note  the  sutures  <^iirried  tlirough  tht'  fascim  Inni  uVwut  kuvii  in  friicUire  of 
patella.  None  of  the  sutures  enter  the  knee-joint.  This  method  of  suture  m  effidcut  iti 
approximating  most  fmciured  patella.     (Scudder.) 

Old  Fracture  of  the  Patella*  —There  are  nunierous  Instances  wher 
conservative  treatment  with  poor  anatomical  result  —  persistent  sepa-^ 
ration  of  the  fragments  of  2  cm.  or  more— have  yielded  excellent  func- 
tion. Impaired  function  tmly,  and  not  nxalposition  of  the  fra|i:inents, 
is  an  indication  for  interference  and  treatment.  Only  open  operation 
is  of  avail.  Various  methods  may  be  employed,  Aj>proximation  of 
the  fragments  by  direct  traction  should  first  be  tried;  wire  may  be  of 
serxnee  in  these  old  fractures.  If  impossible  to  accomplish,  tl)cn  either: 

1.  Lengthening  of  the  quadriceps  femc*ris  tendon  by  zigzag  incision 
so  that  the  fragments  may  be  brought  in  contact;  or 
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2,  Autoplastic  periosteal  or  tendinom  flaps  from  above  and  below 
may  be  overlappwl  to  bridge  the  gap  (Wolf^-Ferraresi^). 

3*  Teiiorriiapliy  of  the  tendon  of  the  quadriceps  femoris  muscle  to 
permit  contact  of  the  fragments  (Quenu  aiid  Gotellier*). 

Even  an  inlay  bone-graft  lias  been  sugj^ested  as  a  possible  method 
of  obtaining  unicm  in  these  old  fraetures. 


FEACTORES  OF  THE  TIBIA  AND  FIBULA. 

Fractures  of  the  tibia  and  fibula  may  lie  dividefl  into: 

L  Fracture  of  the  upper  end. 

2.  Fracture  of  tlie  sliaft. 

3*  l*Tactiire  of  the  lower  end. 
Fracture  of  the  Upper  End.  -  Fractures  of  the  upper  end  of  the  tibia 
and  fibula  comprise ; 

{a)  Fracture  of  the  spine  of  the  tibia. 

(b)  .Reparation  of  the  upper  epiphysis  of  the  tibia* 

(c)  FVacture  of  the  tuberosities. 
{d)  T-fracture  of  the  tibia* 

(e)  Fracture  of  the  tubercle  of  tlie  tibia* 

(/)  Fracture  of  tlie  liead  and  neck  of  the  fibula. 

ia)  Fracture  of  the  Spine  of  the  Tibia.  —  Fracture  of  the  spine  of  the 
tibia  is  very  rare.    It  is  the  result  of  indirect  violence. 

Etiology.  — I.  Forced  acute  flexion— hjperHexiou— of  tlie  knee  which 
by  a  sudden  pull  of  tlie  crucial  ligaments  evulses  the  spine  of  tlie  tibia. 

2.  A  twist  of  the  knee— "a  combined  slide  and  twist  of  tlie  femoral 
condyles  on  the  tibia"  (Jones*), 

Diufuoms. "The  diagnosis  from  simple  rupture  of  the  crucial  liga- 
ments is  practically  impossible  witliout  tlie  x-ray.  There  is  great 
swelling  and  pain  in  the  knee;  later,  preternatural  mobility  of  the  knee. 
It  is  possible,  with  the  leg  in  extension,  to  displace  the  tibia  at  the  knee 
backward  or  forward,  or  rotate  it  inward. 

Trealment,— The  leg  must  !>e  extended;  if  the  fragment  interferes, 
manipulation  and  forceful  extension  may  drive  it  up  between  the  con- 
dyles and  full  extension  is  obtained.  The  knee  may  be  immobihzcd 
in  this  position »  by  splint  or  cast*  The  functional  result  is  usually 
good  though  there  may  be  some  limitation  of  flexion  (Jones). 

If  extension  is  not  possible  after  a  primary  injury,  or  there  has  been 
repeated  and  recurrent  trauma  and  disability,  operation  is  indicated. 
The  joint  is  opened  under  rigid  asepsis  and  tourniquet  hemostasis,  and 
the  fragment  and  crucial  ligaments  excised.  Good  function  followed 
operation  in  Lewis'  ease.* 

(6)  Separation  af  the  Upper  Epiphysis  of  Tibia  and  Fibulit. —Separation 
of  the  upper  tibial  epiphysis  is  excee*iingly  rare.     Huberts  lias  found 

»  VerhandK  d,  DtutM  h,  Cwi^l  t  Chir..  1901.  27  ver  bcil.  14. 
»  PolicLin.  Roma,  1902.  ix,  Se»  Chir.,  550, 

•  Rov.  de  Chir.,    H»i:t-2,  ilviii,    173, 

*  injuries  of  JuiaU.     OxfonJ  Wiu  Prunera,  1^17. 
>  IiiterDatioaal  CLinics,  1919,  xxvil,  S.  h,  67* 
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but  26  cases  reported.  It  may  occur  up  to  twenty  years  of  age.  It 
results  from  h>T>erex  tension  or  violent  abduction  or  adduction  of  the  knee. 

Pathology.— The  entire  epiphysis,  including  the  tubercle  tongue  is 
separate<l,  usually  displaced  forward  or  laterally.  There  may  be  an 
open  wound. 

Diagnosis,— Vn\ess  the  forward  defonnity  is  suggestive,  the  radio- 
gram alone  will  reveal  the  true  lesion.  Pain,  sweUing  of  the  knee, 
tenderness  over  the  epiphysis,  and  abnormal  mobility  just  distid  to  the 
joint  witli  soft  crepitus  may  be  present. 

Treatment— \^y  traction  and  direct  manipulation,  reduction  is  accom- 
plished. The  leg  from  the  toes  to  the  groin  is  immobilized  in  a  plaster 
cast.  In  three  to  four  weeks  this  is  removed  and  passive  motion  and 
massage  begun.  No  weight-l>earing  should  be  pt^nnitted  for  eight  weeks. 

(c)  Fracture  of  the  Tuberosities  of  the  Tibia,  and 

(d)  T-fracture  of  the  Upper  End  of  the  Tibia.— Fracture  of  a  tuber- 
osity is  the  common  upper  tibial  fracture. 

Etiology.— lYirect  \'iolence— a  fall  or  blow  upon,  or  a  crush  of  the 
upper  leg. 

Indirect  violence— hA-perabduction  will  produce  an  external  tuber- 
osity fracture;  hyperadduction,  an  internal  tuberosity  fracture.  A 
fall  from  a  height  upon  the  foot  may  cause  a  fracture  of  either  tuber- 
osity or  a  T-fracture  of  the  upper  end  of  the  tibia. 

Pathology.— Vvactures  of  the  tuberosities  are  almost  always  oblique 
(Fig.  93)  and  there  may  be  but  little  displacement  or  the  fragment  is 
displaced  distally  and  outward.  T-fracture  may  be  merely  a  fissured 
fracture  or  the  diaphysis  may  be  driven  upward  to  cause  crushing 
and  marked  separation  of  the  tuberosity  fragments. 

With  fracture  of  one  tuberosity,  there  may  be  a  fracture  of  the  corre- 
sponding condyle  of  the  femur.  Fractures  from  direct  violence  may- 
have  an  open  wound.  If  infection  results,  joint  involvement  is  very 
likely. 

Diagnoftis. -FsLin  and  swelHng  at  and  just  l>elow  the  knee  and  loss 
of  function  of  the  knee  are  suggestive  symi)toms.  The  signs  that 
usually  accompany  tulwrosity  fracture  are: 

1 .  Swelling  of  the  knee  and  effusion  into  the  joint. 

2.  Swelling  and  ecchymosis  over  one  or  both  tul>erosities;  i.  e.,  the 
site  of  the  fracture. 

3.  Tendency  to  genu  valgum,  if  there  is  displacement  with  external 
tuberosity  fracture;  genu  varum  with  displacement  in  internal  tuber- 
osity fractures. 

4.  Widening  just  below  the  knee,  esi)ecially  in  T-fracture. 
o.  Any  movement  at  the  knee  is  exceedingly  painful. 

6.  Marked  local  tenderness  over  the  affected  tuberosity  or  tuber- 
osities. 

Crepitus  and  abnormal  mobility  are  very  seldom  obtained,  and 
without  deformity,  it  is  unwise  to  seek  actively  to  demonstrate  them. 
Under  an  anesthetic,  abnormal  lateral  mobility  when  the  fragment  is 
displaced  may  be  very  evident. 
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If  deformity  is  present,  fracture  may  lie  rt^adily  suspeeted;  in  its 
absen«%  lost^  of  voluntary  motinn,  ItK-al  swelling  and  tenderness  ai*e 
presumptive  ev^idenee.  A  roentgenugraiii  is  iieeessary  to  determine  tlie 
exact  lesion  and  amount  nf  displacement,  and  wtII  difiereTitiate  in  any 
confusion  from  tnuimatic  arthritis  or  disltK-ation  of  tlie  semilunar 
cartilage. 

/Vor/»ofl^^^.  — Fracture^  of  one  or  both  tnf>erosities  with  displacement 
is  very  likely  to  lead  to  s*mie  permanent  loss  of  fnrirtion  of  the  knee; 
tlie  range  of  flexion  is  diminished  but  usually  a  right  angle— 90  degrees 
—  or  better  is  obtained. 

With  open  fractures  and  sepsis  especially  in  T-fracture,  suppuration 
of  the  knee-joint  itself  is  Iikel>\  adding  immediately  a  grave  mortality 
and  likelihoo<t  of  jHTmanent  disability  and  ankylosis. 


Fio.  93* — Fractiin-  *jf  iln   irih  rsuil  niUn.KHii y  oi  i)j>   iihui      Downward  and  inward 
displac«xueut  ol  the  f ragmen  t. 

Treatment— \*  With  little,  or  no  displac^ement  of  the  fragments  ft  ' 
plaster  cast  from  the  toes  to  the  groin  is  sufficient. 

2.  With  displacement  and  deformity,  the  leg  should  be  extended 
and  strong  traction  on  a  Thomas  knee  splint  ^ith  direct  pressure  and 
manipulation  should  first  be  trie*i.  By  firm  pressure  with  the  palms  of 
the  handst  and  after  traction ♦  the  tuberosities  may  he  coaxed  together. 
Several  attempts  may  be  necessar}'  for  complete  reduction  hut  there  is 
very  little  tendency  to  recurrence  if  traction  is  maintained  ( Jones') • 

I  Injuries  of  Joints.    Oxford  War  Primers,  1017. 
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Careful  confirmation  of  replacement  of  the  fragment  must  be  made  by 
roentgenograms.  A  posterior  splint  incorporated  with  the  Thomas  splint 
will  tend  to  correct  any  inclination  toivurd  sagging  or  overextension 
of  the  knee.  Traction  on  a  Lemon  or  Hawley  table  with  direct  pressure 
and  application  of  a  cast  may  also  be  employed.  If  displacement 
persists,  which  is  but  seldom,  open  operation  with  reduction  and  nailing 
the  fragments  in  position  is  indicated  (Jones) .  Acute  flexion  of  the  knee 
^ill  not  l)e  of  service  in  these  fractures  as  accurate  reduction  cannot 
\ye  maintained  by  it.  Precise  reposition  is  imperative,  for  genu  varum 
or  genu  valgum  is  prone  to  occur  when  the  displacement  persists,  and 
permanent  pain  in  the  knee  and  impairment  of  function  results. 

After'treatment— With  a  cast  or  Thomas  splint,  early  massage  and 
passive  movement  must  be  instituted.  As  early  as  the  end  of  the  second 
week,  the  cast  may  be  cut  and  gentle  massage  and  movement  begun. 
With  a  Thomas  splint,  light  massage  may  be  used  after  the  first  few 
days.  Weight-bearing  should  be  allowed  very  cautiously  after  the 
seventh  week  when  the  splint  or  cast  can  be  dispensed  A^ith.  Crutches 
are  best  used  from  ten  to  twelve  weeks. 

(e)  Fracture  of  the  Tubercle  of  the  Tibia.— The  tubercle  of  the  tibia 
is  an  anterior  tongue-like  prolongation  of  the  upper  tibial  epiphysis 
which  ossifies  or  unites  with  the  diaphysis  about  the  twenty-first  year. 
Occasionally  the  tubercle  is  a  separate  epiphysis.  Injuries  to  the 
tubercle  are  found  in  youth  or  young  adults. 

Etwlogy,— The  patellar  tendon  is  attached  to  the  tibial  tubercle  but 
only  a  portion  is  inserted  directly  into  it.  Violent  contraction  of  the 
quadriceps  femoris  has  been  known  to  cause  evulsion  and  separation 
of  the  tubercle  from  the  tibia. 

A  direct  blow  upon  the  tubercle  may,  very  rarely,  result  in  its  sepa- 
ration from  the  tibia. 

Pathology.— In  youth,  a  separation  of  the  epiphysis  of  the  tubercle 
is  likely,  in  adults  actual  fracture. 

Diagnosis,— lYirvet  evidence  is  usually  not  lacking.  There  is  pain 
below  the  knee  at  the  tibial  tubercle,  worse  with  extreme  flexion  and 
extension,  swelling  and  local  tenderness  l^low  the  patella  and  inde- 
pendent mobility  of  the  tubercle. 

The  roentgenogram  should  be  used  to  confirm  a  suspected  lesion 
but  may  be  of  doubtful  value  in  slight  epiphyseal  separation. 

TreatrnenL—Tresitinent  consists  in  pressure  over  the  tubercle  by 
strips  of  adhesive  and  immobilization  of  the  knee  for  from  three  to 
four  weeks.  If  union  fails  or  separation  persists,  the  fragments  may 
be  pegged  or  nailed  in  place  or  removed.    This  is  rarely  necessary. 

Persistent  pain  and  tenderness  after  tibial  tubercle  fracture  may 
be  relieved  by  a  linear  incision  in  the  tubercle  with  a  chisel  (Jones). 

(/)  Fracture  of  the  Head  or  Neck  of  the  Fibula.— Fracture  of  the 
fibular  head  or  neck  may  occur  with  fracture  of  the  external  tibial 
tuberosity  or  upper  third  of  the  tibia  (Fig.  94).  It  is  almost  unknown 
as  an  isolated  lesion.  There  is  usually  no  displacement.  Local  tender- 
ness, pain  and  swelling  are  the  only  suggestion  of  fracture.  The  roent- 
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genogram  may  reveal  the  fibular  fracture  as  an  incident  to  other  frac- 
tures near  tlie  knee. 

Immobilization  for  three  weeks  on  a  wire  or  posterior  splint  is  all 
that  is  required. 


Fio.  94* — Fimcture  of  the  head  and  ucck  of  (he  libula.    SiitmJ  fracture  of  the  up|M«r  third 

of  the  libia. 


Fractures  of  the  Shaft  of  the  Tibia  and  Fibula.  In  industrial 
accidents,  the  shafts  of  the  tibia  and  fibula  seem  more  prone  to  injury 
than  that  of  any  other  k^n*:  bone.  In  a  series  of  24fi  shaft  fractures, 
there  were  27  i>f  the  hutnenis,  4o  of  the  radius  and  uhia,  55  of  the 
femur,  and  119  of  the  tibia  and  fibula.  It  is  customary  to  consider 
shaft  fracture  as  occurring  in  the  upper,  mi(hlle  or  lower  third.  Frac- 
tures of  the  lower  third  t»f  the  tibia  or  the  junction  of  tlie  mitldle  and 
K>wer  thirt!  are  most  common;  fracture  of  the  upper  third  is  infrequent. 
Fracture  of  the  shaft  of  the  til>ia  alone,  or  of  the  fibula  alone  is  not 
often  encountered, 

Etioloiry.  — 1.  Direct  violence^a  crush,  blow,  or  squeezing  injury  of 
the  leg. 

2.  Indirect  violence  — a  fall  upon  the  foot. 

3.  Muscular  violence  — very  rare,  the  fracture  is  caused  by  fixation 
of  the  foot  and  torsion  of  the  leg  and  thigh. 

The  most  frequent  cause  of  fracture  of  the  tibial  and  fibular  shafts 
15  direct  violence. 

Pathology.— The  fracture  is  most  often  transverse  or  oblique,  but 
may  be  spiral,  longitudinal,  or  V-shaped ;  fissured  or  partial  fracture  is 
rare.    There  is,  as  a  rule*  well  marked  displacement;  the  upper  or 
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proximal  fragtncat  of  the  tibia  is  displaced  anteriorly  and  meaiaHy 
toward  the  iTiteriia!  surfut^e  of  th«*  h*g,  and  the  tower  or  cHstid  fniginent 
exterruilly  or  laterally  in  the  <lireetion  of  the  fibula  (Figs,  95  and  IMi), 
The  lower  fragment  of  the  fibula,  also,  is  usually  displared  outward  — 
laterally.  The  tibia  is  so  suix^rfieially  placed  that  displaeement  may 
cause  pumture  of  the  skin  by  a  shar[j  btmy  ed^  or  spicule— or  a  lacera- 
tion or  open  wound  may  result  from  tlic  trauinatistn  itself.  Often^ 
especially  in  open  fractures,  the  lower  fragment  may  be  s«j  ba*lly  rotated 
that  the  Umt  is  turned  nut,  the  lower  leg  rests  on  its  lateral  aspect,  or 
is  bent  double  under  tlie  upi>er  fraj^ient,  while  the  up|)er  fragment 
remains  in  its  norma!  extended  position. 


of    the    iibia    and    libula.     KxTrrti;«l 
placotoeDt  of  the  lywf»r  frugmentH. 


Obiiquu  Iracture  of  tho  fihiiln.     Middle 
tliird.     Direct  vnolenct*. 


An  open  wound*  eominiuutiou  arjd  tuultiple  fractures  are  not 
uncommon. 

After  direct  injury,  the  til>ia  and  fibula  are  usually  broken  at  or 
about  the  same  level.  From  indirect  violent^  they  are  i>roken,  as  a 
rule,  at  dift'ereot  levels;  the  fracture  of  the  fibula  at  a  hijtjher  level  — 
nearer  the  knee— than  the  tibia.  There  may  be  a  double  fracture 
of  the  fibula  with  a  single  fracture  of  the  tibia  and  rice  versa. 

Diagnosis.- Deforuiity  is  usual  with  fracture  of  the  shafts  of  the 
ti1>ia  and  fibula.  With  any  deformity  or  wound,  the  diagnosis  presents 
no  ditficulty.  Palpation  at  the  site  of  deformity,  in  a  closed  fracture, 
will  assist  in  ascertaining  the  displacement.  Manipulations  and 
ino%^ement  without  an  anesthetic  must  be  very  gently  an<l  cautiously 
made. 
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When  the  position  of  the  leg  is  to  be  changed,  steady,  gentle  traction 
is  made  by  an  assistant  holding:  the  foot  at  the  Iteel  and  toes  and  at 
tlie  same  time  the  leg  is  finnly  grasj>ed  alM^ve  and  f»elow  the  fraeture, 
and  the  entire  leg  moved  sinmltaneously  as  one.  To  elicit  every 
cardinal  sign  when  fracture  is  certain  is  not  justifiable;  it  causes 
unnecessary  pain  and  increased  shock  to  the  patient. 

In  cases  with  doubtful  deformity  or  mere  fissured  fractures,  the 
eviftenre  of  tlie  fracture  should  be  considerefl  in  detail: 

Sjrmptoms.  —  1 ,  Pain  in  the  leg  usually  along  the  shin. 

2.  Inability  to  walk  nr  bear  weight  on  the  leg»  or  to  move  the  leg 
without  pain. 

Exami natittn .  —\\u\\\  legs  shoultl  always  be  examined.  An  apparent 
deformity  may  be  in  reality  a  bilateral  congenital  abnormality —  as 
exaggerated  bow-legs,  with  which  the  injury  must  nut  be  confused. 

tfispevtion.  -h  Swelling  and  ccehymosis  at  the  fracture  site. 

2,  A  itcviation  fnmi  the  norn*al  aligiunent*  recognized  by  eomparisoTi 
with  the  sound  leg. 

Palijution,  —  }.  Lot^al  tenderness  at  the  point  of  fracture.  Fracture 
margins  or  irregularity  may  possibly  be  detected. 

2.  Abnormal  mobility  or  crepitus  must  be  gently  sought.  In  fissured 
or  incomplete  fracture  neither  will  be  obtained,  but  the  pressure  upon 
or  manipulation  of  the  tibia  elsewhere  will  give  pain  at  the  fracture  site. 

3.  Shortening  of  the  affected  leg  measured  from  the  internal  malleo- 
lus to  the  internal  tuberosity. 

The  roentgenogram  is  of  Importance,  not  only  in  determining  the 
exact  character  of  the  apparent  fracture  and  in  identifying  fractures 
without  deformity,  but  also  in  revealing  multiple  fractures  that  may  be 
overshadowed  by  the  gross  lesion,  such  as  longitudinal  lines  of  fracture 
when  only  a  transverse  fracture  has  been  otherwise  identified  (Figs. 
97  and  98),  double  fracture  of  the  fibula  with  single  fracture  of  the 
tibia,  etc. 

Prognosis. —The  usual  total  disability  period  in  fractures  of  the  shaft 
i>f  the  tibia  an<l  fibula  is  four  months  in  simple  fracture  and  six  mtjuths 
in  open  or  compinjiid  fracture.  An  ojien  wouml  and  c\'en  open  reduc- 
tion tends  to  prolong  tlie  periiHl  required  for  union.  Insufficient 
reduction,  inefficient  and  over-long  immobilization  will  delay  union 
and  return  of  function;  sypliilis,  and,  in  open  fractures,  necrosis  and 
osteomyelitis  are  f>ften  Factors,  The  tibia  seems  particularly  prone  to 
show  delay  in  union.  Blake'  has  observed  in  war  fractures  that  repair 
is  more  indolent  than  elsewhere  in  the  bi>dy  and  ascribes  it  to  the  lack 
of  soft  parts  over  the  bimc.  It  is  in  the  tibia  es^>ecially  that  Jones* 
has  noted  an  unaccountable  delay  in  union  even  when  apposition  is 
excellent;  after  an  unduly  long  pericxi  of  six  or  eight  weeks,  with  very 
little  sign  of  union,  the  dormant  osteogenetic  ability  is  aroused  and 
union  eventually,  and  fairly  rapidly  in  the  enri  takes  place. 

An  open  fracture,  especially  if  comminuted,  is  likely  to  develop 


»  Gunaliot  Fracturea  of  the  Extremities,  p.  U, 
*  Bntisb  Mod.  Jour ,  1913,  p.  1508. 
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necTOsis  of  one  or  more  fragments— **  bone  fistuhr/'  or  chrooic  osteo- 
myelitis—with  delay  in  union  and  (xx^asionally  non-union. 

If  proper  after-care  is  not  recTJveil,  angulation  of  the  fragments  or 
aversion  of  tlie  foot,  due  to  rotation  outward  of  the  lower  fragment » 
may  oecur,  leading  to  i>ernianent  or  intermittent  pain  at  the  seat  of 
fracture.  Outward  rotation  anti  eversion  in  addition  to  pain  and 
impaired  function  in  the  ankle  will  provide  a  real  disability  in  walk- 
ing—very little  if  any  true  adduction  or  inversion  will  he  possible. 
Refracture  or  an  osteotomy  may  be  necessar\'  for  relief. 


Fio, 


97.— Multiple  tibial  fracturea. 
Anteroposterior  view. 


Fni. 


98.  — Multiple  tibial  fmcturea, 
Lati^ral  View, 


Treatment.— In  fracture  of  both  the  tibia  and  fibular  shafts  the  tibia, 
as  the  weight-bearing  support,  is  the  chief  consideration.  The  fracture 
of  the  fibula  in  general  may  be  ignored.  When  there  is  fracture  at  the 
same  level  in  both  tibia  and  fibukj  measures  to  correct  the  tibial  defect 
will  tend  at  the  same  time  to  relieve  the  fibular  displacement. 

Preliminary  or  first-aid  treatment  instituted  until  reduction  amid 
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favorable  surroundiiigs  can  take  place  should  include  immobilization 
of  the  fracture  by  a  pillow  and  long  lateral  splints.  If  there  is  any 
deformity,  marked  deviation,  an^lation  or  rotation  of  the  lower  frag- 
ment, it  is  first  corrected  by  traction  on  the  foot  in  the  axis  of  the 
upper  frag^ient^  and  as  pjood  aligoinent  as  pt>ssible  obtained.  The 
entire  extremity  from  the  lower  third  of  the  thigh  to  the  toes  is  placed 


p 


Fiu.  &0, — Frncttjn- 


of    the  1*'K.    Pillow  and  side  splints  with  straps  and  towula.    Compart' 

Fig.  mo. 


upon  a  pillow,  the  pillow  folded  to  include  the  foot,  leg  and  knee: 
internal  and  external  long,  lateral  splints  are  applies!  from  the  soles  of 

^the  feet  to  the  lower  thinl  of  the  thi^h,  witli  the  pillow  as  padding,  and 
are  strapped  or  bandaged  in  place  (Figs*  'J9  and  100).     This  dressing 
gives  sufficient  innnobilization  so  that  the  patient  may  he  transported 
and  roentgenc^graplied, 
: 
Si 
I' 


Fio.   I (W.— Fracture  of  the  leg.    Temporary  or  emergency  drewing.    Pillow,  iide  Hplinis 
and  straps.     Pillow  held  by  shield-pina.     fSeudderj 


In  default  of  a  pillow,  simple  well-padded  long,  lateral  splints  which 
should  extend  beyond  the  plantar  surface  of  the  foot  and  above  the 
knee  are  held  in  place  and  the  foot  also  firmly  supported  by  a  bandage. 

Following  the  roentgenogra]>h,  reduction  should  take  place  as  soon  as 
possible.  Compound  fractures  with  protrusion  of  a  fragment  through 
the  skin,  or  simple  fractures  with  obvious  overlapping  and  overriding 
will  demand  immediate  reiJuctiou. 

Simple  fissured  fracture  without  displacement  needs  only  a  well- 
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padded  g>'psum  cast  from  the  toes  to  the  lower  thigh.  The  leg  should 
be  almost  completely  extended  and  the  foot  held  in  approximately  90 
degrees  of  extension  or  dorsal  flexion. 

it  is  important  in  immobilizing  the  ankle  to  avoid  plantar  flexion- 
contraction  of  the  Achilles  tendon  during  immobilization  is  thereby 
I)revented.  The  recovery  of  dorsal  flexion  or  extension  and  the  stretch- 
ing of  a  contracted  hei*I  (H>rd  is  difliciilt,  and  at  times,  with  long  immobil- 
ization, permanent  loss  of  extension  may  result,  so  that  in  standing  or 
walking  the  sole  of  the  foot  cannot  be  placed  flat  upon  the  ground  except 
by  advancing  it  l)eyond  the  plane  of  the  body,  i.  e„  in  the  position  of 
'*  attention''  and  the  position  of  a  soldier  the  heel  of  the  affected  side 
will  not  touch  the  ground. 

Fractures  with  displac^cnient  usually  require  an  anesthetic  for  proper 
reduction,  though  in  phlegmatic  individuals  or  in  transverse  fractures 
it  may  not  l>e  necessary*.  An  assistant  grasps  the  foot  by  the  heel  and 
toes,  making  traction  on  tlie  heel  but  none  on  the  toes,  merely  steadying 
the  foot  at  right  angles  to  the  leg  by  the  toe-hold,  to  avoid  the  tendency 
to  plantar  flexion.  C'ountertraction  is  made  by  a  second  assistant  at 
the  knee.  The  operator  grasps  the  leg  above  and  below  the  fracture, 
and,  by  direct  manipulation  and  traction,  and,  if  necessary,  angulation 
of  the  fragments  toward  the  internal  surface  of  the  leg,  corrects  the 
displacement.  Steady  traction  is  then  maintained  on  the  foot— and 
no  countertraction  but  simply  support  above  and  below  the  knee— 
and  with  ample  padding  a  cast  is  applied  from  the  toes  to  the  lower 
tliird  of  the  thigh. 

In  fractures  of  the  lower  third  or  at  tlie  juncture  of  the  lower  and 
middle  third,  due  regard  must  be  paid  to  the  normal  bowing  of  the 
tibia,  the  amount  of  which  may  be  inferred  by  the  bowing  of  the  sound 
leg. 

If  the  subsequent  roentgenogram  or  fluoroscopic  examination  does  not 
show  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  diameter  of  the  tibia  in  contact  and  good 
alignment,  further  manipuLitions  should  be  made.  If  after  several 
attempts  reduction  has  not  been  accomplishe<l,  open  operation  must  be 
considered.  If  the  fragments  of  the  tibia  are  not  in  contact  by  at  least 
one-half  of  their  diameter— open  operation  is  indicated;  if  between 
one-half  to  two-thirds  is  in  contact  it  is  debatable  ground — oi)en 
operation  may  be  indicated  in  many  instances;  two-thirds  contact  and 
good  alignment  should  give  an  excellent  result. 

In  badly  comminuted  or  multiple  fractures  with  displacement  of  the 
fragments  suspension  by  a  Thomas  or  Ilodgen  splmt  from  a  Balkan 
frame  with  weight  traction  by  lateral  adhesive-plaster  strips  or  a 
Sinclair  skate  may  be  of  service. 

Open  Redvctioii,~The  tibia  has  long  been  the  plaything  of  the  bone- 
surgeon's  art.  Easy  of  access  it  submits  readily  to  the  mechanical 
onslaught  of  the  innovator.  In  spite  of  the  facility  of  approach  and 
ease  of  manipulation  it  is  best  to  cling  to  standard  metliods  in  the 
treatment  of  fractures.    These  methods  include: 
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L  Simple  incision  with  direct  seizure  and  reduction  of  fragments. 

2,  Tncision— direct  reduction  and  fixation  by: 
-  (a)  IMates, 

m  (b)  Bone  grafts. 

m  (c)  Intrauicdullary  splints. 

P  (d)  Bone  pegs. 

Tht^  ease  and  rapidity  with  whicli  plates  may  l>e  applied  and  later 
removed  and  the  finn  fixatitm  which  they  affortj  have  long  maiU^  them 
a  favorite  in  tihial  fracture.  In  three  or  four  weeks  after  operation 
they  may  he  ri'moved  or,  as  Lane  has  suggested,  the  plate  may  l»e 
apphed  along  the  hiteral  surface  of  the  tibia,  covered  by  nmi^cie  and 
allowed  to  remain. 

The  absorbability  of  bone  material  when  used  for  fixation  has  more 
recently  established  it  as  the  ideal  medium  when  the  danger  of  infection 
can  be  completely  eliminated. 

It  is  best  to  use  a  slightly  curved  incision  akmg  the  lateral  margin 
of  the  crest  of  the  tibia  which  permits  the  skin  flap  over  the  tibia  to  be 
dissected  free,  gi\'es  easy  access  to  the  entire  mesial  surface  and  brings 
the  skin  wound  away  from  the  site  of  the  bone  oiJcratiou.  An  inlay 
lx*ne  graft  or  intramedullary  splints  are  applicable  to  all  fractures, 
bone  pegs  especially  to  oblirpie  fractures. 

Following  open  operation  a  cast  from  the  toes  to  the  low^r  thigh 
should  be  applied. 

Afler-treatmeat.  —  In  seven  to  ten  days  after  final  reduction  the  patient 
may  be  up  on  a  wheel  chair.  The  cast  must  be  inspected  daily.  If 
it  becomes  too  loose  as  a  result  of  rest  atrophy  anrl  the  subsidence 
of  swelling  or  edeiiui  t>f  the  leg  a  new  cast  must  be  applied*  At  the 
end  of  four  weeks  tlie  cast  should  be  removed  and  tlie  rlfgrce  of  union 
ascertained.  If  firm  the  cast  is  rebandaged  in  place  and  removed 
each  day  for  massage  and  passi%^e  motion  or  a  new^  cast,  excluding  the 
knt*c,  is  applied  and  cut  the  following  day  to  pennit  inassiige.  If  there 
is  still  false  mobility  at  the  seat  of  fracture  the  cast  is  rebandagc<l  and 
in  another  week  it  is  removed  and  the  fracture  again  inspected.  At 
six  weeks,  or  when  union  is  firm,  the  patieut  is  allowed  up  on  crutches 
but  no  weight-bearing  is  permit tt^l  for  ten  to  twelve  wrecks.  After 
six  weeks  tliere  is  usually  no  mc^bility  at  the  fracture  site —the  cast 
can  be  dispensed  with  and  small  padde<l  api>osition  splints  may  be 
usi-fl  until  complete  consolidation  has  taken  place. 

ComplicatioDB. "  \'essel  and  nerve  injury  is  exceedingly  rare  unless 
there  is  so  severe  a  crush  of  the  leg  as  to  require  anipntation.  The 
tibia»  ])articularly  in  children,  may  be  the  s<:*at  of  delayed  union. 
Indolent  repair,  in  spite  of  excellent  apposition,  and  syphilis  are  likely 
to  cause  delay  in  union,  especially  in  the  tibia.  Compound  tibial 
fractiu^s  are  exceedingly  prone  to  that  fi*rm  of  chronic  osteomyelitis 
or  necrosis  termed  by  (/hutro  **bone  fist uhe''  -delating  uiiic»u  and 
occasionally  resulting  in  non-union.  The  treatment  of  this  condition 
is  discussed  elsew^here»  page  IIHI. 

Delayed  union  requires  ttiat  the  cause  be  sought  and  eradicated. 
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In  tbe  idiopathic  tj^^e*  as  has  been  elsewliere  emphasissed,  calcium  salta  I 
by  iTiouth,  in  the  fonrt  of  milk»  or  Icjcally  injected  may  be  of  use.     Local 
iiajections  of  fibrin  or  blcKxl  serum  tnay  he  trie<l. 

For  non-union,  excision  and  fresheninji:  the  ends  of  tlie  fragments, 
removal  of  any  inter|>ose*l  soft  parts  and  a  hone  graft  are  the  usual 
specific.  An  intramedoUary  splint  by  the  Hogland  method  or  the 
usual  procedure  may  also  he  applicahle.  In  children  the  ends  of  the 
fragments  may  be  bevelled,  fitted  together  and  fastened  by  lieef  l>one 
screws  or  pegs— the  shortening  may  lie  ignored  (Henderson.)* 


Fig,  101 , — Bu pr&mAll  eolar  fracture  of 
the  tibia.     Lutcrnl  view. 


Fifj.    102.— Hupramalleolar  fracture   of 
rbi'  tibiri.     AiitoropoBtmor  vnew. 


Fractures  of  Tibia  and  Fibula  Near  Ankle.  —  Fractures  of  the  tibia 
and  fibula  near  the  ankle  comprise : 

L  Supramalleolar  fractures  of  tibia  and  fibula. 

2.  Separation  of  the  lower  epiphysis  of  tibia  and  fibula, 

3.  Fractures  of  the  malleoli  with  or  without  involvement  of  the 
lower  end  of  the  tibia  or  the  shaft  of  the  fibula. 

1.  Supramalleolar  Fractures  of  Tibia  and  Fibula.-  /{fxo%t/,—L 
Direct  vinlence  a  blow  on  the  leg  at  or  above  the  ankle— often  by  a 
falling  object,  such  as  a  stone  or  log,  or  a  runover  accident. 

2.  hidireet  A'it^lence— a  fail  from  a  height  upon  the  foot. 
Pathology.— Thi^sG  fractures  may  be  transverse,  oblique  or  spirab 

and  are  found  in  the  lower  3  to  5  cm.  of  the  tibia  and  in  the  lower  third 
of  tl^e  fibula  (Figs.  101  and  102),  The  lines  of  fracture  may  involve 
the  joint.    There  may  be  comminution  or  Y-fractures  or  diastasis  of 

1  Jour,  Am,  Med.  Aaan.,  1920,  l%xi\\  715. 
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the  tibia  and  fibula.  WTien  displacement  occurs  the  foot*  tarsus  and 
lower  fragments  are  carried  outward  (toward  tlie  fibula)  and  backward. 
The  end  of  the  diaphysis  beeonies  prominent  on  the  internal  surface 
of  the  leg  beneath  the  skin  or  may  not  infretjuently  puncture  it.  The 
astragiilus  may  be  forced  up  between  fragments  of  the  tibia  or  between 
the  tibia  and  fibuhi. 

I)iftfifi(m\s^  —  ln  the  absence  of  marked  displacement  it  may  be  exceed- 
ingly difficult  to  differentiate  supramalleolar  fracture  from  other  ankle 
fractures  except  by  a  roentgenogram.  In  fracture  without  displace- 
ment, pain,  swelling  and  tenderness  above  the  internal  malleolus 
and  ankle  may  be  significant;  but  often  there  is  joint  swelling  that 
clouds  even  these  distinguishing  features.  With  displacement  the 
deformity,  crepitus  and  lateral  abnormal  mt ability  above  tlie  ankle— 
the  foot  moving  with  the  malleoli  and  lower  fragment— are  charac- 
teristic of  supramalleolar  fracture.  In  their  absence  in  young  adults 
iir  ehihiren  epiphyseal  separation  must  lie  suspected.  The  roentgen- 
ogram will  reveal  the  exact  lesion  and  vnl\  pnive  a  great  aid  in  plan- 
ning adequate  reduction. 

y^ro//rt/W,y,  — With  ctjmmiuution,  joint  involvement  or  mal-union 
some  iiermanent  impairment  of  joint  function  may  be  expected. 

Treatment  — lieduetum  by  traction  and  direct  manipulation,  pressure 
and  counterpressure  should  be  closely  followed  b\'  roentgeimgraphs— 
the  usual  antero-pf»sterir>r  and  lateral  views  or  lateral  stereoscopic 
phites^and  efforts  at  reduction  renewed  luitil  satisfactory  replacement 
IS  obtaineil.  Exact  reduction  becnuse  of  weigh t-bearing  and  ankle 
function  is  especially  desirable— anterior  or  posterior  boii^ing  of  the 
tibia  and  displacement  of  the  tarsus  are  to  be  avoided.  The  foot  is 
overeorrectecl  in  full  extension  if  any  posterior  subluxation  is  present. 
If  marked  displacement  persists  open  reduction,  ix'gging  or  nailing  the 
fragments  in  place  may  be  considerefl.  A  cast  well  padded  from  toes 
tti  include  the  knee  should  supplement  reduction,  and  imraohihzation 
is  maintaine*l  for  three  or  four  wet*ks.  Daily  massage  and  passive 
mfition  is  then  permitted  and  the  cast  rebandagefl  for  protection  until 
the  completion  of  the  sixth  week;  when  a  roller  bandage  is  sufficient 
and  active  motion  is  alloweth  Weight-bearing  should  ofjt  be  attempted 
for  ten  weeks  or  in  joint  fractures  twelve  weeks. 

2,  Separation  of  the  Lower  Epiphysis  of  the  Tibia  and  Fibula,— Separa- 
tion of  the  lower  epiphysis  of  the  tibia  and  fibula  is  quite  rare,  but  is 
fc»und  more  often  than  separation  of  the  upper  e]>iphysis. 

£fio%^i/,^ Separation  by  direct  violence  is  almost  unknown.  The 
usual  cause  is  indirect  violevce,  as  in  jumping  or  a  fall  from  a  height— 
a  cross-strain  with  the  foot  in  eversion  or  inversion  or  a  twisting  of 
the  foot  (Stimson,)' 

Pathology.— There  is  very  seldom  simple  separation  of  the  epiphysis, 
a  fragment  of  the  diaphysis  also  is  usually  torn  away.  There  may  be 
nn  epiphyseal  separation  of  the  fibula  but  a  fracture  of  the  shaft  (Fig. 
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103).    The  usual  displat'enieiit  is  internal  (nieHial)  or  anterior  sliding 

of  the  diaphysis  of  the  tibia.    With  an  open  wound  the  lower  margin 
of  the  diaphysis  may  be  protruding. 

Diagnosis,— As  the  loeal  tenderness,  deformity  and  swelling  about 
the  joint  resemble  supraraalleolar  fracture,  the  diagnosis  in  mfist 
instances  depends  upon  the  j-ray  findings.  As  the  epiphysis  unites 
with  the  diaphysis  about  the  twentieth  yeiir,  suspicion  of  epiphyseal 
separation  must  rest  among  those  below  that  age.  If  the  rounded 
edge  of  the  diaphysis  or  soft  crepitus  may  be  detected,  epiphyseal 
separation  may  lie  inferred! . 

' /Vr/*3f^/0cVij?.  — Instances  of  arrest  of  growth  after  this  injury  leading 
to  deformity  and  inversion  of  the  foot  have  been  reported-  (Stimson,) 


Fio.  103. 


-Separfttion  of  the  lower  (^pipliytsia  of  Ihc*  tibia  and  fracture  of  lower  third 
fibula.    (Rolxrls  and  Kelly.) 


Treattnenf^  —  TTRction    and    direct    pressure    and    counterpressure^ 
should  bring  the  diaphysis  and  epiphysis  into  apposition.    Immobiliza-I 
tion  in  a  pIaster-of-F\iris  cast  for  three  to  four  weeks  sliould  follow. 
Active  motion  is  then  permitted  \^ith  a  bandage  or  adhesive  strips  for 
support,  and  weight-bearing  allowed  after  the  eighth  week, 

3.  Fractures  of  the  Malleoli.— lender  malleolar  fractures  may  be 
grouped  a  variety  of  fractures  which  have  been  recognized  through  the 
routine  use  of  the  roentgenograph  in  ankle  injuries,  and  which  are 
best  classified  according  to  the  deformity  and  the  direetir>n  of  t]w  frac- 
turing force, 

1.  Fracture  of  the  internal  or  external  malleolus  alon^* 
2f  Inversion  or  iidductiop  fractures, 
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3.  Eversion  or  abduction  fractures. 

4.  Flexion  fractures. 

5.  Extension  fractures. 

Etiology.— 1,  Direct  violence  as  the  cause  of  a  nialleolar  fracture  is  an 
exceedingly  great  excx*j)tion. 

2.  Indirect  violence  is  by  far  the  most  conmion  culprit  implicated 
in  fracture  in  and  near  the  ankle;  a  fall  upon  or  a  twist  of  the  foot  in 
iiddnction  or  abduction  or  in  extension  or  flexion »  or  often  a  combina- 
tion of  two,  sucti  as  abduction  and  Hcxion. 


Fio.   104---Fr«cture  of  the  iiitenml  molU^ulus,  and  luwcr  tkird  of  the  (ibula.  willi  lutt'rai 
cxtercal  mibluxutiun  uf  (he  ankle.    AbductioD  fracture. 

Pathology.— T\\e  lesion  that  results  depends  upon  the  severity, 
duraticm  and  direction  of  the  activating  force,  A  quick,  sliort  strain 
in  abduction  will  produce  a  fracture  of  the  internal  malJeohis  with  no 
deformity.  If  the  force  applied  in  abduction  is  continued  there  mW 
also  Ik*  a  fracture  of  the  shaft  or  external  malkujlys  of  the  fibula  with 
external  dislocation  of  the  tarsus  and  definite  deformity  (Fig.  KM); 
or  simple  lac*eration  of  the  internal  lateral  ligament  may  occur  instead 
of  fracture  of  the  interniil  malleolus.  If  the  same  forct*  has  flexion  added 
to  it  a  posterior  or  lateral  fragment  of  the  lower  end  of  the  tibia  may  be 
broken  (»ff  and  a  posterrcjr  subluxati<in  of  the  ankle  result,  if  exten- 
sion, an  anterior  fragment  and  anterior  dislo^i-ation,  A  diastasis 
of  the  tibia  and  fibula  may  also  be  produced.    Moderate  adduction 


Fid.  10(j.  — Fracture  of  thi*  base  of  tho  in- 
ternal roallei-ilus;  fruetiirc  oi  tlic  exiemal  mui- 
leolus:  adduction  fro ct lire. 


Fio.  10(7.  — Fracture  of  the  internal 
malleoluji,  Ifiieral  view.  Fragment  not 
to  be  confused  with  fracture  of  an- 
t prior  Articular  mirfaee.  (Roberta  and 
Kelly.) 
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and  inversion  causes  fracture  of  the  external  malleolus,  and,  if  con- 
tinued, fracture  through  the  hase  of  the  internal  malleolus  as  well 
(Fig.  1(1(V)»  or  the  entire  mesial  lower  end  of  tlie  tibia  niay  be  separated 
with  mesial  subluxation  of  the  ankle.  An  0}>eti  fracture  may  occur, 
riijiirally  these  frartures  iui\y  be  grou|>e<l: 

1.  Fractures  with  simple  swelling  of  the  ankle  without  defonnity. 
(a)  Fracture  of  the  internal  malleolus— this  is  a  transverse  splitting 

off  of  the  malleolus  near  but  not  at  its  base  and  usually  the  fragment 
is  slightly  separated  (h»wnward  and  forward.  The  forward  dis{)lace- 
ment  is  important  to  recognize  in  the  interpretation  of  a  lateral  roent^ 
genogram.  so  that  malleolar  fracture  is  ni^t  mistaken  for  a  fracture  of 
the  anterior  articulnr  margin  of 
the  tibia.  Lateral  stereoscnpic* 
plates  makes  the  actual  lesii>n  un- 
mistakable (Fig.  ll>7). 

ih)  Fracture  of  the  external 
malleolus— thert*  is  little  or  nn 
separatism  of  the  fragment. 

(r)  Fracture  uf  the  interna! 
and  external  malleolus,  with  or 
vdthout  linear  fracture  of  the 
anterif^r,  postericjr  or  external  lat- 
eral margin  of  the  tibial  artic- 
ulating surface  (Fig,  1U8), 

(d)  Fracture  of  the  internal 
malleolus  with  subperiosteal  frac- 
ture-4jf  the  fibula  above  the  mal- 
leolus. 

ie)  Fracture  tif  the  an  ten  or 
articular  margin  of  tibia. 

2.  Fracture  with  abduction  — 
e  version — deformity. 

(a)  Fracture  of  the  shaft  of  the 
fibula  usually  in  the  lower  third 
with  laceration  of  the  internal 
lateral  ligament  of  the  ank'e  with 
or  without  external  or  posterior 
subluxation  of  the  tarsus,  or  tibiofibular  diastasis- 
ture  would  fall  in  this  group. 

(b)  Fracture  of  the  internal  malleolus  uith  fracture  of  the  lower 
third  of  the  fibula  or  multiple  fractures  of  the  fibula  ^\'ith  or  without 
tibiofibular  diastasis,  external  or  posterior  partial  dislocation  of  ankle 
or  fracture  of  the  posterior  articular  margin  of  the  tibia. 

(c)  FVacture  of  both  malleoli  and  diastasis  of  the  tibia  and  fibula 
with  or  without  subluxation  of  the  ankle. 

(d)  Fracture  of  both  malleoli  and  fracture  of  the  external  lateral 
articular  surface  of  the  tibia  with  or  i^ithout  dislm-ation  of  the  tarsus 
upward  or  outward. 


I  i<j.  1 08 .  —  Fra «u  1  re  of  1  a u-rul  externftl 
surface  of  the  libiu  with  comminution  of 
fibula  Mid  frSiCture  of  ititernaJ  matli^oluji. 
(Roberta  and  KcHy.) 
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3.  Fractures  with  atkluction  or  inversiun  def(»riiuty.  I 

(a)  Fmrtiire  of  the  external  mallt'oliis  aiul  fnicture  uf  the  base  of  the 
internal  malleolus  with  or  witlirmt  internal,  mesial,  dislocation  of  the 
anJtle. 

(b)  Fracture  of  the  external  malleolus,  fracture  of  the  internal  low^r 
end  of  the  tihta*  and  internal  dislocation. 

4.  Fnietures  with  anterior  deformity  at  the  joint  and  shortening  of 
the  foot— flexion  deformity. 

(n)  Fracture  of  both  malleoli  and  the  posterior  articular  margin  of 
tJie  tibia  with  posterior  subluxation  of  the  ankle.  The  internal 
malleobis  is  not  always  involved. 

5.  Fracture  with  anterior  deformity  at  the  joint  with  lengthening  of 
the  foot— extension  deformity. 

(a)  Fracture  of  the  anterif»r  articulating  surface  of  the  tibia  with 
partial  ivnterior  subluxation  of  the  ankle  with  or  without  Fracture  of  the 
malleoli. 

Abduction  deff)rmity  is  the  most  commt»n,  often  combined  with  a 
slight  ficxion  deformity.  Adduction  or  inversion  dcfonnity  is  less 
c*anmon,and  simple  flexion  and  esjiecially  extension  deformity  is  seldom 
oliscrved* 

Pottos  Fracture, -The  fracture  originally  described  by  Pott  was  a 
fracture  at  the  fibula  two  or  three  inches  above  the  external  malleolus, 
with  laceration  of  the  interna!  lateral  ligament  of  the  ankle  accom- 
panied by  a  marked  alulurtion  deformity.  For  a  King  period  it  was 
believal  to  be  the  typical  ankle  fracture  from  abduction*  but  the  great 
variety  of  ankle-joint  fractures  that  the  .r-ray  has  revealed  has  altered 
tliis  original  conception  and  has  demonstrated  the  inconstancy  of  the 
underlying  lesion  and  that,  with  typical  deformity,  the  fracture  of  the 
hbula  may  be  anywhere  within  its  lower  half  and  not  two  or  three 
inches  from  the  malleolus.  Likewise  the  internal  malleolus  is  more 
often  fractured  than  the  internal  hiteral  ligament  is  lacerated.  The 
term  Pott's  fracture,  like  (*olles's  fracture  had  best  be  dropped  from 
medical  nomenclature  as  an  inaccurate  designation. 

DiagnmiJi,  —  ].  FraetitrtA  irith  fu*  />r/ormi^/.— Fracture  may  be 
suspected  from:  (>i)  Pain  and  swelling  of  the  ankle,  {b)  Inability 
to  move  the  ankle  without  pain,  (c)  Swelling,  ecchymosis,  and  local 
tenderness,  especially  aliout  the  affected  malleoli,  (d)  Lateral  move- 
ment away  from  the  injured  malleolus  is  most  painful  (/')  Tenderness 
over  the  margins  of  the  til>ia— anterior,  lateral  or  posterior.  (/}  Very 
seldom  a  movable  malleolar  fragment  can  be  detected  with  crepitus. 

The  actual  fracture  is  ascertained  and  differential  diagnosis  between 
simple  malleolus  fracture  and  malleolar  fracture  with  tibial  fragments 
is  only  possible  from  the  radiogram. 

2.  Fractures  ititk  Ab(hfciion  Deformity.— ^The  characteristic  deform- 
ity is  sufficient  evidence  of  fracture  but  the  actual  underlying  lesion  is 
again  difficult  to  determine  without  a  roentgenogram.  There  is  not 
ordy  pain  in  and  swelling  of  the  ankle  but  swelling  and  pain  along 
the  fibula.   ^Walking  is  impossible  as  body  weight  cannot  be  sustained- 
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Exammatmi  will  show: 

1.  The  foot  h  ab<liictefl  ami  everted  in  the  valjj:as  i>osition. 

2.  The  normal  himy  prominenecs  of  the  ankle  are  obliterated  by  the 
swelling. 

3.  Widening  of  the  ankle. 

4-  There  is  marked  prominence  (»f  the  internal  malleolus,  or  the 
margin  of  its  base  on  the  internal  aspect  of  the  ajjkle.  The  skin  is 
drawn  tense  over  it  or  may  be  punctnrefl  by  it.  The  ankle  displace- 
ment laterally  may  or  may  not  be  evident  and  the  swelling  may  conceal 
a  slight  posterior  dislocation. 

5.  With  posterior  dislocation  the  foot  may  be  slightly  flexed, 

6.  Marked  tenderness  over  the  internal  malleolus  and  over  the  seat 
of  fractnre  in  the  fibnla* 

7.  The  sharp  edge  (»f  the  stump  -of  the  broken  malleolus  may  be 
palpable. 

8.  Abnonnal  lateral  mobility  of  the  ankle, 

9.  Crepitus  is  uncertain— in  complete  fracture  of  the  malleolus  and 
fibula  it  may  be  obtained. 

3,  Adfiudinn  or  hnrrffion  DefomiUy,—TheT^  may  be  but  slight 
fleformity  — it  is  never  as  grt*at  as  in  ab<htction  fracture.  There  is 
market!  pain  and  swelling  about  both  malleoli.  On  examination 
there  is: 

L  I  n  \'e  rs  i  o  n  —  a  d  i  1  net  ion  o  f  th  e  foot . 

2.  Widening  of  the  ankle  (slight). 

3.  Tenderness  over  both  mallcH>li, 

4*  Marked  lateral  mobility  nf  the  ankle  and  crepitus— more  marketl 
at  the  internal  malleolus. 

5.  Palpable  fracture  margins. 

Posterior  subluxation  is  very  seldom  observed  with  this  deformity* 
The  r*.>entgenograni  will  confirm  the  diagnosis  and  determine  accu- 
rately the  fractures  present. 

4.  Fmriures  with  Anterior  Deformiiif  alike  Ankk.  — Flexion  Deform- 
?*///, "This  deformity  may  occur  with  abduction  deformity  when 
posterior  subluxation  is  present^ the  actual  deformity  depends  upon 
whether  flexion  or  abduction  was  the  greater  activating  force.  In 
frank  posterior  sul>luxation  fracture  of  the  posterior  articular  margin 
of  the  tibia  may  l>e  suspected.  The  heel  will  be  d^al\^l  up  by  the 
gastroenemius  muscle,  the  foot  in  partial  flexion,  with  anterior  prom- 
inence abo%  e  the  ankle  of  the  lower  end  of  the  tibia.  There  will  be  short- 
ening by  measurement  from  the  toes  to  the  ankle.  Any  movement, 
but  especially  attempts  to  extend  the  foot,  will  be  painful. 

5.  FrcLctures  aM  Anterior  Prominence  at  the  Ankle  and  Le7igthenin§ 
fffthe  Foot.  —  Extension  Fradure^s.—The  deformity  of  an  extension  frac- 
ture may  be  very  slight.  There  is  usually  a  slight  prominence  of  the 
displaced  fragment  distal  and  anterior  to  the  ankle.  Except  for  exces- 
sive anterior  joint  swelling  there  may  be  but  little  indication  of  the 
lesion.  W' ith  anterior  subluxation  there  may  be  lengthening  by  meas- 
urement from  the  toes  to  the  ankle.  Upon  the  roentgenogram  again 
must  most  reliance  for  diagnosis  be  placed. 
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Prognosis,— W\t\i  simple  malleolar  fracture  there  should  be  return 
of  normal  function. 

For  fracture  with  displacement  and  deformity,  especially  an  abduc- 
tion deformity,  complete  reduction  is  an  absolute  requisite  for  the 
return  of  function.  If  careful  roentgenographic  observations  art  not 
made  foUoviing  reduction,  subluxation  or  displacement  of  tibial  frag- 
ments may  be  allowed  to  persist  and  mal-union  with  a  stiff  and  deformed 
ankle  will  result,  giving  painful  weight-bearing  and  real  disability. 
In  tibial  articular  surface  fracture,  especially  with  dislocation,  some 
slight  permanent  loss  of  motion  even  with  excellent  reduction  can  be 
expected. 

Treatment— \,  For  fractures  without  deformity  any  slight  displace- 
ment of  the  fragments  should  be  corrected  and  a  plaster  cast  from  the 
toes  to  the  knee  used  for  immobilization.  For  separation  of  a  fragment 
of  the  internal  malleolus  the  cast  should  be  applied  with  the  foot  in 
adduction.  I'he  roentgenogram  should  always  be  searched  carefully 
for  even  slight  subluxation  of  the  ankle,  correction  promptly  made 
and  the  foot  fixed  by  a  cast  in  adduction  for  external  displacement,  in 
full  extension  for  posterior  displacement  and  in  full  flexion  for  anterior 
displacement.  If  marked  swelling  is  present  or  before  a  permanent 
dressing  can  be  be  applied,  immobilization  may  be  made  by  two  well- 
padded  boot  splints  bandaged  in  plac*e.  Application  of  a  cast  may  be 
postponed  until  the  swelling  has  subsided,  ?.  6.,  for  two  or  three  days. 

2.  With  moderate  abduction  deformity  temporary  immobilization 
may  be  made  with  well-padded  boot  splints  until  a  roentgenogram  can 
be  taken.  Intelligent  reduction  is  always  facilitated  by  a  roentgenogram. 
Reduction  should  be  made  as  soon  as  the  findings  of  the  roentgenogram 
are  known.  With  extreme  deformity  or  open  wound,  immediate  reduc- 
tion is  indicated  to  avoid  infection  or  pressure  necrosis  of  the  tissues.  If  a 
fluoroscope  is  available,  its  assistance  will  be  valuable,  but  the  delay 
requisite  for  a  roentgenogram  is  not  justifiable.  A  general  anesthetic 
should  be  administered.  An  assistant  steadies  and  makes  countertrac- 
tion  on  the  leg  at  the  knee.  The  foot  is  then  grasped  by  toes  and  heel, 
strong  traction  is  made,  while  the  heel  is  raised  and  the  foot  skiing  into 
alignment  with  the  shaft  of  the  tibia  and  finally  overcorrected  by  adduc- 
tion. It  is  important  to  raise  the  heel  and  keep  the  foot  in  flexion  at 
least  to  a  right  angle  to  reduce  any  posterior  subluxation  that  may 
have  occurred;  adduction  not  only  overcorrects  the  deformity  but 
brings  the  internal  malleolus  in  closer  apposition  to  the  tibia  and  gives 
the  greatest  possible  traction  on  the  lower  fibula  and  draws  the  fibular 
fragments  into  better  apposition.  A  plaster-of-Paris  cast  from  the  toes 
to  the  knee  maintaining  the  foot  in  adduction  is  most  satisfactory. 
Reduction  should  be  confirmed  by  the  roentgenograph.  Subluxation 
must  be  completely  reduced— any  slight  remaining  displacement  de- 
mands another  attempt  at  correction. 

3.  Fractures  with  inversion  deformity  are  not  common.  Forced 
adduction  of  the  foot  produces,  as  a  rule,  first  a  fracture  of  the  external, 
then  of  the  internal  malleolus  and  may  fall  short  of  producing  deform- 
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ity.  With  greater  adduction  a  fracture  througli  the  base  or  the  entire 
iimrr  end  of  the  tibia  is  produced  and  internal  subluxation  of  the  ankle 
may  follow— jMiisterior  subluxation  is  rare. 

Reduction  usually  is  easy  and  scarcely  requires  an  anestlietic,  Tlte 
foot  is  grasped  by  one  liand»  the  lower  leg  by  the  otiier-  By  traction 
and  direct  pressure  on  the  inner  end  of  the  tibia  the  foot  is  lirought 
into  proper  position  at  90  degrees  flexion  witli  the  leg.  Ovxrcorrection 
is  not  necessary  ;  a  plaster  cast  is  apphed  from  tf>es  to  knee. 

4*  Fractures  with  flexion  deformity  alone  are  rarely  observed. 
Ueductiou  of  the  posterior  subluxation  by  traction »  drawing  the  heel 
anteriorly  and  full  extension,  shonld  likewise  reduce  any  displaced 
fragment— a  cast  should  be  applied  in  full  extension, 

5.  Fractures  with  definite  defonoity  following  an  extension  fracture 
are  exceedingly  rare.  Tlic  anterior  subhixatitMi  and  displaced  frag- 
ment are  readily  reduced  )>y  ilirect  pressure  and  flexion  and  a  cast 
may  be  applied  in  full  flexion. 

After^reatment,— The  cast  should  be  inspecte<l  daily.  If  it  becomes 
loose  as  the  leg  atrophies  fri>m  disuse  or  the  swelling  subsides  it  should 
be  removed  and  a  new  cast  api>lied.  If  at  any  time  the  toes  become 
swollen  or  cyanotic,  or  there  is  excessive  pain  in  leg,  the  cast  should  be 
cut  and  removed  and  anotlier  cast  better  padded  applied.  The  cast 
may  be  dt^finitely  removed  in  three  weeks.  Massage  and  passi%-e  mo- 
tion are  begun  and  given  twice  daily  and  the  cast  rcbaodaged  in  place 
for  one  more  week,  A  flannel  bandage  or  an  elastic  ankle  support  may 
then  l>e  used  for  another  week  or  two,  depending  upi>n  tlR^  rapidity  of 
the  return  of  movement  in  the  ankle  and  the  disa|jpcaruncc  of  the 
swelling.  (  nitchcs  may  be  used  from  the  outset  with  simple  mallcfilar 
fractures,  but  not  until  after  the  second  week  in  alMluction  defonnity 
and  adduction  fractures.  Weight-bearing  should  be  slowly  tried  after 
the  sixtfi  week.  Good  function  should  result  in  twelve  weeks  from  the 
accident. 

(omp/ica/iem^.— Mal-union,  as  a  result  of  the  failure  to  recognize 
fracture  or  an  accompanying  subluxation,  is  not  uncommon.  Routine 
use  of  tlie  x-rny  before  and  after  reduction  will  retluce  the  possibility 
of  nuil-union  to  a  minimum. 

Wlien  mat-union  fias  occurred  with  poor  alignment,  painful  weight- 
bearing  and  partial  ankylosis,  osteotomy,  artlarotomy,  arthrodesis  or 
even  astragalectomy  may  be  indicated* 
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Fractures  of  the  Astragaltia.— Fracture  of  the  astragalus  is  com- 
paratively rare.     Of  tarsal  fractures  it  is  next  in  frequency  to  os  calcis 
fracture. 
Etioloo  —1*  Direct  violence— crushing  of  the  ankle  region* 
2.  Indirect  violence  -a  fall  on  the  foot  from  a  heigiit  or  sudden 
weight-bearing  with  extreme  dorsal  flexion* 
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Pathology* ^The  lesion  may  be  simply  a  sprain  fracture  or  fissured 
fracture  witlnmt  displacement.  Tlie  fracture  may  involve  the  neck, 
the  body  of  the  bone  or  the  posterior  prcK-e.ss.  With  severe  violence 
a  splitting  of  the  astrsgaUis  longitudinally  into  two  parts  or  extreme 
comiiiinution  with  flattening  and  impaction  may  lie  observed.  Ante- 
rior dislocation  of  tlie  a.stragalus  with  fracture  may  occur.  An  open 
fracture  is  not  uncommon. 

The  usual  break  is  a  transverse  fracture  through  the  neck  or  where 
the  body  joins  the  neck;  displacement  is  the  rule.  There  may  be 
displacement  of  the  anterior  fragment  forward  and  upward  or  tlie 
posterior  fragment  may  be  displaced  either  forward,  backw^ard  or 
rotated  on  its  axis.  Often  the  tibia  is  jammed  down  lietween  the 
fragments— the  anterior  fragment  driven  forward  and  the  posterior 
frapnent  backward  against  tlie  teiido  Achillis. 

Fracture  of  the  astragalus  may  be  accompanied  by  fracture  of  the 
OS  calcis  or  malleoli,  or  dislocatiou  of  the  ankle. 

Diagnosis,— Without  a  rcjentgenogram,  fracture  of  the  astragalus  can 
rarely  l>e  diagnosed.  The  great  swelling  of  the  ankle  that  rapidly 
follows  the  injury-  adds  to  the  disability  and  pain  in  tlie  ankJe.  Total 
disability  and  broadening  of  the  ankle  in  tlie  anterri-posterior  diameter 
is  suggestive— the  malieolt  may  seem  lower  and  crepitus  in  the  joint 
may  be  elicited.  Every  apparent  sprain  of  the  ankle  that  results  from 
a  fail  or  direct  injury,  especially  those*  with  much  swelling,  should  be 
x-rayed.  Fracture  of  the  astragalus  otherwise  in  many  instances  will 
l)e  overlooked  and  pennanent  ankle  disability  result  when  early  diag- 
nosis and  ajjpropriate  treatment  might  have  given  unimpaired  joint 
function. 

Fracture  of  the  jxisterior  process  must  be  differentiateii  from  a 
sesamoid  bcme  occasionally  found  posterior  to  the  astragalus— tlie  os 
trigonum— a  roentgenograph  of  both  ankles  will  be  required  for  diag- 
nosis. If  a  separate  fragment  is  found  in  both,  a  sesamoid  is  present; 
if  in  the  injured  foot  only,  a  fracture. 

Prognosis -—With  proper  reduction  a  good  functional  result  is  to  be 
expected.  There  will  probably  be  some  slight  limitation  of  flexion  and 
extension.  Even  after  resection  the  return  of  function  is  usually 
sufficient  to  assure  a  fairly  useful  joint. 

Partial  or  complete  ankylosis  is  certain  if  the  displacement  of  the 
f ragi]ients  is  not  correcte<J,  also  an  impairment  of  earning  capacity^ 
estimated  by  von  Bergmann  as  at  least  15  to  20  jier  cent.     (Roberts.) 

In  an  open  fracture  infection  may  lead  to  necrosis  of  a  fragment  or 
arthritis  of  the  ankle-joint  or  a  general  septicemia. 

Treatment.— 1.  In  fracture  without  displacement  a  plaster  cast  from 
the  toes  to  the  knee»  with  the  foot  at  right  angles  to  the  leg,  is  sufficient. 
Immobilii^ation  should  he  continued  for  three  weeks,  then  passive 
motion  and  massage  are  gradually  begun. 

2.  In  fractures  witli  displacement  simple  manipulation  may  be  of 
no  avail,  though  traction  4nd  direct  manipulation  should  be  tried. 
Open  reduction  of  the  fragments  is  most  satisfactory;  the  tendo  Aehillis 
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may  be  di\'ided  if  necessarj'^;  if  accurate  reduction  cannot  be  obtained, 
excision  of  the  posterior  fru^nicut  is  indieate<l  (Jones^).  The  entire 
astragalus  has  been  resected  with  fairly  good  functional  result.  Such 
poor  results  are  recorded  from  a  "Laisse/.  faire"  p<»licy  that  open 
operation  and  resection  should  be  practised  more  frequently  (Cabot- 
Binney^) . 

Old,  neglected  fractures,  vdth  ilcforiuit^'  t>r  impaired  function,  will 
require  excision  or  arthroplasty.  In  resected  cases  massage  and  active 
motion  should  he  begun  in  the  second  week,  with  ver>'  gradual  passive 
motion. 


Flo.   lO&.-Fr 


upper  posterior  {"-ru' 


J 
Icis  by  avulsion.  (Stlm^on.) 


After  open  or  closed  reduction  iiamobilization  in  a  plaster  cast  with 
the  foot  at  right  angles  witli  the  leg  should  follow.  The  cast  is  removed 
in  tliree  weeks;  active  motion  encourag^l  antl  massage  and  passive 
ankle  motion  carefully  given.  A  bandage  or  adhesive-plaster  straps 
are  applied  for  support  imtil  joint  function  is  ahnost  normal.  Weight- 
bearing  sliould  be  most  cautiously  begun  but  not  untU  ten  to  twelve 
weeks  after  tJie  injury. 

Fractures  of  the  Os  Calcis.— Fracture  of  the  os  ealcis  is  the  most 
fretjuent  tarsal  fracture. 

EUology.  —  1.1  )irect  violence— crush  of  heel —falling  on  the  foot  from 
a  height* 

2.  Indirect  violence— forceful  inversign  of  the  fi>()t. 

1  Am.  Surg..  1902,  xxv,  097. 
•Ann.  Surg..  1907.  xtv,  51. 
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3.  Muscular  action  -  traction  of  the  soleus  and  gastrcK^nemi  us  through 
the  Achilles  tendon. 

Pathology.— There  are  four  types  of  fracture  of  the  os  calcis. 

L  Heel  fragment  fraeture,  i.  e.,  that  portion  of  the  os  caleis  posterior 
to  the  middle  tine  r*f  the  btxly  of  the  astragalus.     This  will  couiprise: 

(a)  Fracture  of  the  greater  tuberosity  or  posterior  process  of  the  os 
caleis,  wliich  may  be: 


Fici. 


HO.— Epiphyaeal  separation  of  tip  of  posterior  process  of  os  ctUcis. 

Kelly.) 


tRoberU  and 


1.  Fracture  of  posterior  superior  angle— an  evulsion  fracture  from 
the  pull  of  the  Aclnlles  tendon,  which  may  also  he  ruptured.  There 
may  be  wide  separation  of  a  tiny  fragment  or  a  large  fragment  with  l>ut 
slight  separation  (Fig.  109). 

2.  Epiphyseal  separation  (Fig,  IKO* 

3.  Transverse   vertical   fracture   of   the   entire   posterior   process 

4.  The  tuberosity  or  a  portion  of  it  may  be  bitten  off  by  a  macfiine. 
(fc)  Fissured  fractures. 

(c)  Splitting  off  of  the  external  and  internal  tuberosities. 

2.  Fracture  of  the  sustentaculum  tali— quite  rare.   (Fig.  111). 

3.  Comminution  of  the  anterior  half  of  the  os  caleis  (Fig.  112). 
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4*  Massive  comminution  of  the  entire  bone— the  usual  fracture 
follo^Wng  a  falK  The  heel  is  driven  up  and  outward  with  radiating 
lines  of  comminution  — the  os  caleis  is  compressed  vertically  and 
expanded  laterally  out  under  the  external  malleolus  (Fig;  113). 


I't-u       \\J 


\  I 


There  ma>  iiv  simultaneous  fracturt*  of  both  ossa  calces. 

Dia^osis.-  With  marked  swellinjf  after  injury  the  fracture  may  be 
overlooked.  The  lesifjn  uuty  be  suspecte*!  when  a  hi,stor\"  of  a  fall  on 
the  feet  is  obtained,  with  pain  and  sweHing  about  the  heeh 
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Signs,— L  The  iutenml  or  mesial  arch  of  the  foot  is  very  low  or 

obliterated. 

2.  Plantar  flexion  of  the  foot  is  painful  with  liinitefl  dorsal  flexion. 

3.  Absence  of  lateral  motion  of  the  foot  at  thr  ankle. 

4.  8welliuir  nndcr  tlie  external  nialleohis  and  broajdeoing  of  the  foot 
below  the  ankle  or  a  swelling  at  the  junction  of  the  Achilles  tendon 
with  the  OS  calcis. 

5*  Tenderness  of  the  os  ealcis  on  pressure— very  rarely  crepitus  is 
obtainable. 

6.  Attempts  to  manipuhitr  the  os  raicis  are  painful-  With  avulsion 
fracture  of  the  snpiTmr  angle  of  the  greater  tuberosity;  the  fracture 
margins  may  be  palji^iblc  ^^ith  a  depression  between  them. 


7.  The  malleoli  seem  nearer  the  plantar  .surtace  than  on  the  sound 
side* 

The  exact  location  and  jKThaps  the  hrst  indication  or  suspicion  of 
the  fracture  is  revealed  by  the  roentgenograpli. 

Prognosis.— In  fractures  with  displacement  much  better  function  is 
obtained  iifter  attempts  at  rc^duction.  Without  reduction  some 
permanent  disability  Is  certain  and  theiTfore  diminution  in  earning 
capacity  likewise.  Even  after  reduction,  because  of  the  persistence 
of  flat-foot,  painful  walking  and  weight-bearing,  the  return  of  complete 
function  is  not  assnrt'd. 

Treatment.  K  In  fissured  fracture  a  plaster  cast  from  the  toes  to 
tfie  knee  \\i\[  suffice,  Th^^  foot  naay  lie  flexed  to  relax  tl«'  Achilles 
tendon^ 
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2.  In  slight  displacement  the  mere  application  of  a  cast  with  the 
foot  in  extreme  Hexion  should  gi%'e  satisfactory  reduction. 

3.  Avulsion  fnicturcs,  such  as  fracture  of  the  |Mistcrior  superior  angle^ 
with  separation  of  the  fragments,  can  hanjly  l)e  dealt  with  except  by 
open  operation,  rcdu<  tion  and  the  direct  suture  of  the  fragments  witli 
kangaroo  tendon.     Tenotomy  of  the  teodo  Achillis  may  be  necessary. 

4.  In  fracture  with  obliteration  of  the  arch  or  in  fractures  of  the 
entire  bone  with  displacement,  Cotton's^  advice  has  been  too  long 
negiecled.  An  aocsthetie  is  administered  and  the  heel  seized;  the  foot 
is  flexed  t*j  its  extreme  limits  to  relax  the  pull  of  the  Achilles  tendon, 
and  then  traction  is  made  to  bring  down  the  heel  and  to  restore  the  arch. 
Ilwking  to  releai^  the  impaction  may  facilitate  this  reduction  or  it 
may  l>e  necessary  to  thrust  a  steel  spindle  or  pin  in  frimt  of  the  tendo 
Achillis  through  and  tlirough  from  side  to  side  and  draw  the  os  calcis 
back  into  position  directly  by  it*  Lateral  movement  of  the  foot  is 
restored  by  manipulation.  Reduction  of  the  prominence  beneath  the 
external  malleolus  shouhl  Ik?  made  with  direct  force  and  impaction  by 
blows  of  a  padded  niallet  laterally  on  the  lieel,  beneath  the  external 
nialieolus,  and  against  a  sand-bag  beneath  the  internal  malleolus, 
to  drive  the  distort eti  bone  back  into  position-  A  plaster  cast  is  applied 
from  the  toes  to  the  knee  \nth  a  pad  above  the  heel,  a  pad  beneath 
the  arch  and  the  foot  in  plantar  flexion. 

After  two  weeks  the  cast  may  be  cut  t*>  fx^rniit  active  ni€>tion  and 
rebandaged  in  place;  at  three  weeks  it  may  l>e  superseded  l)y  adliesive- 
plaster  straps  or  a  bandage  and  massage  and  passive  motion  given 
daily,  hut  no  weight-bearing  should  be  allowed  until  six  to  eight  weeks 
have  elapsed. 

Fracture  of  the  Distal  Tarsus.  — /*vo/oW  Fracture  of  the  Citbtjul, 
Scaphoid  or  Cuiivifvrm  Bimes  is  exceedingly  rare.  The  entire  tarsus 
is  frequently  involved  in  severe  comminution  or  crush  of  the  foot,  for 
which  amputation  is  frequently  necessary:  or  the  scaphoid  and  cuboid 
may  be  invohed  with  fractures  (»f  the  astragalus  and  os  calt is. 

An  isolated  fracture  of  the  cuboid  has  been  described  by  (ioutermann;- 
a  transverse  fracture  caused  by  direct  violence,  with  the  foot  supinated. 
There  was  local  swelling,  tenderness  on  iiressure,  shortening  of  the  inner 
margin  of  the  foot;  active  supination  was  impossible.  Abnormal 
mobility  and  crepitus  could  not  be  definitely  detected* 

Tarsal  scaphoid  fractures  are  quite  rare.'  They  may  result  from 
direct  violence  or  from  the  twist  of  the  foot  following  a  misstep.  The 
tubercle  of  the  attactiment  of  the  tibialis  posticus  may  be  torn  away» 
There  is  swelling  and  tenderness  over  the  scaphoid,  flat-foot  and  more 
abduction  of  the  fntit  than  usual.  Immobilization  should  be  made  in 
plaster,  the  foot  in  adduction  for  three  weeks  and  later  correction  of 
the  flat-foot  by  an  insole  of  cork  or  felt.  Marked  displacement  may 
demand  an  ofKfn  reduction. 

Fracture  of  the  scaphoid  tubercle  must  not  be  confused  with  an 
occasional  sesamoid  bone  in  the  tendon  of  tlxe  tibialis  posticus.     Bi- 

»  Ann.  Surg.,  1916,  ixiv.  480, 
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lateral  roentj^enographs  should  be  taken  for  differentiation;  botli 
will  show  a  st^samoid,  luit  if  a  fragment  is  observed  only  in  the  injured 
foot  piatCt  frarture  is  present. 

Fracture  of  the  Metatarsal  Bones. -Etiology.  — Direct  \iolence— 
two  or  more  bones  are  usually  involved  and  an  open  wound  is  comnaon, 
due  to  a  fall  of  a  heaxy  weight  or  a  crush. 

Indirect  violence  — twisting  of  the  toes,  a  fall  on  the  outside  of  the 
font  c*r  upon  t1ie  outstretched  toes  — falling  or  tripping  in  a  liol^ 
jnni})ing.  danrin^. 

Pathology.  — Transverse  nr  rjblique  fracture  of  the  hndy  or  an  oblique 
fracture  into  the  jfnnt  is  the  usual  lesion.  Coniniinution  or  an  ojx^n 
wound  is  not  infrequent.  The  first  and  fifth  metatarsals  are  most 
common ly  invi>l%'ed.  There  may  be  dorsal  or  phuitar  displacement  or 
lateral  deviation  when  two  or  three  bonces  are  implicated. 


Fig.    ll-l.  — Fifth  uitHatarsal  fracturt'.     Aiitero-iiosterior  view. 

Diagnosis*— There  is  pain  and  disability  of  the  foot  and  swelling 
over  tlie  affected  area— the  swelling  may  be  so  marked  that  adequate 
palpation  is  very  difficult. 

The  usual  signs  of  fracture  are  commonly  absent— abnormal  mohilit\- 
and  crepitus  are  detccteii  with  flifficulty.  Besides  swelhng,  local 
tenderness  or  palpable  fracture  margins  may  be  the  only  indicatiori  of 
fractore.  The  .r-ra\'  is  especially  ser\'iceable  when  symptoms  and 
signs  are  obscure. 

Treatment.— A  plaster  cast  serves  well  when  there  is  no  displacement. 
If  displacement  is  marked  and  traction  and  direct  pressure  will  not 
suffice  to  rt^ducc  tlie  fragments,  and  cspetiallv'  when  two  or  three  bones 
are  involved,  ojicji  intision  and  reduction  and  suture  of  the  fragments 
into  position  are  indicated.  Dorsal  or  plantar  displacement  should 
especially  be  avoided. 
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Jones's  frachf re  or  fracture  of  the  tuberosity'  of  the  fifth  metatarsal 
bone  at  the  phalangeal  metatarsal  joiot  occurs  with  the  foot  inverted, 
the  lieel  off  the  ground  and  the  weight  of  tlie  body  falling  on  the  cross 
diameter  of  the  foot,  \^ith  ^harp  adduction  of  the  metatarsals. 

It  is  a  split  fracture;  displacement  is  never  detectable  (Figs.  114 
and  Ib^). 

Only  IrK'al  tenderness  is  present  and  .r-rays  of  both  feet  should  be 
taken  to  detect  it-  The  bone  of  Vesalius,  a  separate  ossicle,  may  be 
present  at  the  proxinud  and  external  part  of  the  toherosity,  and  may 
reiidily  \w  mistaken  for  fracture.  Roentgcnogranis  will  show  a  unilat- 
eral lesion  in  the  case  of  fracture— a  bilateral  fragment  or  separate 
ossicle  when  the  Vesalian  bone  is  present. 

Immobilization  in  plaster  for  three  weeks  suffices. 


Fig.  1  15v— Jones*!!  fracture  of  the  fifth  metatarsal.  Transversa  fracture  near  the  tarso- 
tiiKtatiLfjal  joint.  Typical  fracture  is  usually  through  the  tuJ>en>fiity  and  nearer  the 
joint. 

Fractures  of  the  PhalaBges.  —  Fractures  of  the  phalanges  of  the  foot 
are  usuallv  roiJi|KJUiid  and  <'omminuted  and  commonly  require  amputa- 
tion. Thc\'  aiv  usually  tluc  to  direct  violence,  and  are  tnins\-eTse» 
olilique  or  involve  the  joint.  Necrosis  or  osteomyelitis  readily  follows 
an  open  fracture  and  may  ne€*essitate  amputation  later. 

Diafnosis.  — Diagnosis  is  not  difficult.  In  oj>en  fracture  it  is  self- 
evident;  in  closed  fracture,  crepitus  and  abnormal  mobility  at  the 
fracture  site  is  significant- 

TreatmeEt.  -Simple  fracture  may  be  reduced  by  traction  and 
manipulation  and  imiuobilized  by  adhesive-plaster  strips,  plaster-cf- 
Paris  splints  or  a  plantar  splint,  or  by  strapping  to  the  neighboring  toe. 

Union  should  occur  in  two  to  three  weeks. 


FEACTtniE  OF  THE  SESAMOID  BONES. 

The  sesamoid  bones  are  formed  in  tentlons  where  tiierc  is  con- 
siderable friction  and  irritation  as  the  tendr>ijs  ]>ass  o\er  a  bony  i>romi- 
aence  ur  ridge.  These  ho!i€\s  are  found  most  frequently  in  the  hands 
and  feet.    Sesamoitis  constantly  present  are:  2  at  the  metaearpo- 
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phalanjy^al  joint  of  the  thutob  in  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  longiis  poUicis 

and  2  on  the  jilaiitar  siirfaee  of  the  first  iiietatar;>a!  near  the  phalangeal 
articulation  in  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  lirevis  hallucus.    Aet'es.sory  or 
inconstant  sesamoid  hones  may  be  found  at  the  heads  of  all  the  meta- 
tarsals and  metaciiq>als,  especially  on  the  radial  side  of  the  index  finger 
and  on  the  ulnar  side  of  the  fifth  finger,  at  the  interphalangeal  joint  of 
the  thumb;  in  the  flexor  of  the  great  t»x*,  just  proximal  to  the  constantJ 
pair— simnlating  a  fracture;  and   similarly  there  may  be  an  extral 
sesamoid  at  the  metacarpo-phalangeal  joint  of  the  thumb* 

The  confusing  sesamoids  of  the  tarsus  have  been  mentioned  else- i 
where— a  sesamoid  in  the  peroneus  longus  shi^uld  In-  added.     The' 
gastriicnemius  sesamoid,  an  accessory  os  calcis  and  one  between  the 
internal  and  middle  cuneifornts  are  also  <K*casi<«naily  in  evidence. 

1 

I              IfBC 

m 

Yiii,   110.     Iraclurc  uf  sesamoid  borie  at  ths-  (iir-t  niLlLttar-oijIuiLtiigc-d  joint.    (Robertij 

and  Kelly.) 

Etiology,— Fracture  of  the  sesamoids  results  from: 

1 .  Direct  injury  —  jumping  or  fallin^^  on  the  feet,  *»r  a  blow  upon  the 
fingers  or  hanfl,  as  from  ea telling  a  l)asel>all. 

2.  Hy[>erextension  may  produce  sesamoid  fracture. 

Pathology . —The  fracture  is  a  transverse  separation  of  the  sesamoid 
into  fragments  (Fig.  116).     Rarely  there  is  eonuninution. 

Diagnosis.  — Persistent  plantar  pain  on  walking  and  plantar  tender- 
ness of  the  first  metatarso-phalaiigcal  joint  after  injury,  and  pain  and 
tenderness  of  the  thumb  or  fingers  at  the  head  of  the  metacarpals  should 
arouse  suspicion. 

Bilateral  roentgenograms  should  be  studied  to  rule  out  the  possibility 
of  an  accessory  sesamoid  bcftire  the  positive  diagnosis  is  made. 

Treatment  "If  simple  innnobilization  on  a  splint  does  not  give  suffi- 
cient  relief,  the  fragments  may  be  excised.                                             ■ 
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By  DENNIS  W.  CRILE,  B.S.,  MIX,  Hon.  Capt.  R.A.M.C. 


mTBODIFCTION, 

ComparisoB  of  Military  and  Ci?il  lYacturBS.— A  simple  frarture 
ore  urriiig  during  a  war  is  not  dittVrent  from  a  simple  fracture  in  civil 
life. 

A  compound  fraeture  caused  by  the  protrusion  of  a  fractured  bone 
through  the  skin  is  not  different  in  war  or  peace* 

A  bullet  which  fractures  a  bone  in  warfare  performs  its  function 
acconiing  to  the  same  rules  as  in  peace* 

Although  civil  practice  seldom  presents  fractures  caused  by  bomb, 
shell  or  shrapneK  these  fractures  as  a  group  are  merely  extreme  examples 
of  what  may  happen  with  any  compound  fracture. 

Wounds  have  been,  are,  ami  will  be  infecteil  by  the  same  organ- 
isms, w^hen  the  same  soil  contaminates  them  whether  the  patient  be 
a  soldier  or  a  civilian.  However,  the  soldier  generally  has  dirtier 
garments  and  skin  than  the  ci\  ilian,  his  wound  is  not  attended  to  so 
promptly,  and  he  is  exposed  to  cold,  wet  and  rougher  transport  after 
receiving  his  inju  y.  Further,  the  soldier  s  dirt  is  a  dirt  rich  in 
nianiu'e,  garden  soil,  roatl  dtis  and  filth;  while  the  civilian  though 
ever  so  caked  with  dirt  may  be  soiled  with  '* clean  dirt" — aseptic. 
Perhaps  It  is  these  factors  which  account  for  the  ditrerence  in  the 
o|>erative  treatment  of  frac*tures  which  exists  in  %'arious  parts  of  the 
world,  country  or  even  city.  Any  surgeon  working  on  miners  for 
instance^  black  with  coal  dust — or  iK-ttcr  still  the  dust  of  silver,  cop- 
per or  zinc  ores — will  find  practically  a  surgically  clean  field;  while 
another  surgeon  working  on  garbage  collectors,  though  they  be  ever 
so  white  from  tiieir  baths,  will  have  to  contend  with  countless  swarms 
of  microlies  living  in  every  one  of  the  pores  of  this  gentry.  These 
elements  make  the  soldier's  wound  more  severe  ami  its  treatment 
more  difficult. 

These  factors  are  offset  in  some  degree  by  the  excellent  physical  con- 
dition of  the  soldier  and  by  the  experience  his  surgeon  has  gained 
tlarough  seeing  hundreds  of  similar  cases. 

For  these  reasons,  the  exi>erience  gained  in  the  handling  of  fractiues 
during  thrc^  years  of  busy  war  surgery  may  l>e  of  some  value  in  the 
treatment  of  compound  fractures  in  civil  life. 

DefimtioD  and  Seope.-  Theoretically  a  compound  fracture  is  any 
fracture  wliich  has  come  in  contact  with  the  outer  side  of  the  skin  or 
with  a  foreign  body. 

(1^) 
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Practically  those  fractures  made  by  rifle  or  machine-gun  bullets 
which  have  passed  through,  leaving  a  punctate  entrance  and  a  tiny 
exit  wound,  may,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  be  considered  as  simple 
fractures,  presenting  only  the  ordinary  mechanical  problems.  Civil 
compound  fractures  occurring  in  places  and  individuals  surgically 
clean  likewise  belong  in  this  category.  Therefore  these  will  occupy 
but  little  space  in  this  chapter,  which  will  deal  especially  with  septic 
(infected)  or  potentially  septic  (inoculated)  fractures. 

Over  50  per  cent,  of  the  disabled  soldiers  are  those  who  suffered 
compound  fractures  in  their  limbs. 

Compound  fractures  of  the  skull  and  thorax  are  unimportant  com- 
pared to  the  serious  injuries  of  the  soft  parts  which  they  accompany, 
and  they  are  also  less  important  than  fractiu'es  of  the  locomotor  system. 

For  these  reasons  the  flat  bones  will  not  be  intimately  considered, 
and  since  non-lethal  compound  fractures  of  the  spine  are  too  rare 
to  be  of  practical  interest,  they  will  not  be  discussed  at  length. 

Bones  are  the  only  inflexible  tissues  in  the  body.  As  such  they  are 
subject  to  peculiar  ruptures — fractures.  These  ruptures  are  produced 
by  forces  acting  in  abnormal  direction  or  intensity — whether  the  force 
be  direct  violence,  muscular  action  or  a  penetrating  body. 

They  heal,  as  every  ruptured  tissue  heals — by  a  proliferation  of 
n2w  tissue  from  the  old — by  primary  union  or  granulation — and  their 
healing  follows  definite  laws  and  is  modified  by  definite  conditions. 

When  ruptured  they  bleed.  The  clot  organizes— granulations 
appear  and  are  transformed  into  fibrous  tissue  or  cartilage  in  which 
are  deposited  bone  elements,  that  in  accord  with  Wolff's  law  then 
**  assume  the  shape  required  by  the  strain  put  upon  the  part."  The 
bone  itself,  or  elements  freed  from  the  bone  itself,  seem  necessary  to  the 
formation  of  new  bone.  Granulation  tissue  and  fibrous  tissue  appear 
regardless,  but  bone  seems  to  appear  only  in  the  presence  of  bone 
elements. 

Broken  bones  when  aseptic  and  without  comminution,  and  when 
firm  apposition  is  obtained  between  their  ends,  heal  quickly  by  first 
intention,  with  a  small  sound  callus. 

When  comminuted  and  when  poor  apposition  is  obtained  between 
the  fractured  ends  tliey  heal  by  granulation,  with  larger  callus  for- 
mation and  after  a  longer  time. 

When  comminution  is  accompanied  by  good  reduction  and  when 
infection  is  not  virulent  or  chronic,  union  sometimes  occurs  surprisingly 
early. 

When  sepsis  exists  the  appearance  of  granulations  and  callus  is 
slower,  and  the  callus  is  of  inferior  quality,  being  honeycombed  and 
adulterated  by  sequestra. 

When  there  has  l)een  early  loss  of  considerable  bone  substance,  by 
injury  or  oj^eration,  or  when  the  opposing  ends  are  widely  separated 
by  overzealous  extension,  union  may  never  occur.  Each  fractured 
end  produces  some  callus  which  fails  to  reach  and  unite  with  its 
opposing  fellow.    The  result  is  sclerosis  of  the  ununited  ends  and 
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pseudarthrosis.     When   the  soft  tissues  are  interposed  l>etwe€n  tlie 
fractiireii  ends  union  also  fails. 

When  boTie  disease  oreiirs  niiir»ii  mav  be  <lelii\ed  or  fnil. 


Fio.  117. — Showiug  the  aaiouDt  of  gap  which  may  be  filletl  in  by  C4illus  in  septio  wounitoj 
of  the  femur.  This  gap  measurod  7  inches  and  for  over  5  inches  of  its  leixf^tb  no  booi' 
chips  remi&iiied  wliich  could  be  seen  or  felt;  Dolwithfltanding,  the  callua  was  firm  and  of 
good  quality  and  this  picture  was  taken  eight  months  after  the  dat^s  of  wuuad;  the  treat- 
ment oonsivted  of  dei;>endent  drainage  for  the  first  month  and  after  that  merely  the  con- 
tinuance of  eztension  in  Thoma»  Bplint  with  knee  flexing  attachment — a  diet  rich  in 
mtlk — dally  massage;  three  small  bits  of  &clero9od  but  sterile  bone  remain.  Case 
treated  in  conjunction  with  \fajor  John  Beaaon,  U.S.M.C. 

When  the  blood  supply  to  either  end  of  the  fractured  bone  is  ob* 
litructed,  from  swelling  and  pressure  consequent  on  osteomyelitis,  or 
destruction  of  the  medullary  artery,  or  extensive  stripping  off  of  t)eri- 
osteum,  or  serious  anemia  and  lowered  vitality,  union  may  fail  or  be 
delayed.  The  periosteal  blood  supply  is  very  important  in  securing 
early  union. 
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Neither  space  nor  inclination  permits  an  academic  discussion  of  the 
various  theories  of  bone  regeneration.  It  seems  more  practical  to 
accept  the  dicta  that  assert: 

Periosieum  is  a  vascularizing  limiUng  fttembrane. 

Bone  and  bone  only  precipitates  bone. 

And  accept  as  facts  that: 

Bone  mthoid  a  blood  supply  dies, 

I'ifjhle  hone  fraffwents  hasten  innon. 


Fiij.  1 18. — X-ray;  Non-uukm  arnl  UegiiiuiJSL;  pn'UiljiHjirHsisi-H.  A,  iiidictiti^:-!  the medallaLry 
callus  which  might  have  uiiHed  If  no  gap  hti.*]  tni-^ietj.  Nnt«  tht*  pr[>Krcs»ive  nirefaotion 
of  liMjth  bone  and  callus.  B,  represwiils  the  ihti  ^-^teiim.  (\  represents  the  ndhcroiit 
layers  as  shown  at  oporation.  The  author's  explanation  of  the  cause  of  tiou-ymon  tn  this 
caiio  foUowa:  There  being  no  fraKi"ents  left  to  hold  the  pt?rir>steal  lurneu  open^  the 
Inward  pressure  of  the  surrounding  soft  part^  ocduded  the  periosteal  tube.  ,\fter  three 
or  four  montha  the  periosteum  ^rew  together  oblitenitirig  its  Lumen.  Periosteurii  being 
a  limiting  membrane,  prevented  the  new  callusea  from  joining  together.  Shortenimc 
war*  pernnittjed  too  late.  This  new  double  layer  of  collapsed  t>eriositeura  de^^oid  of 
hmien  folded  upon  it.^lf  leaving  two  senii-cloeMid  synovial  cavities.  This  explaoation  uses 
the  only  positive  function  attributed  to  periosteum,  i.  «.,  the  limitation  of  bone-growth* 
The  fact  that  the  medullary  callus  had  grown  two  inches  from  the  lower  fragment  shows 
that  bone  formation  itself  was  urumpaired*  The  stream-line  taper  of  ibe  ends  of  the 
callu»  indicates  the  natural  line  that  a  flexible  tube  assumes  when  subjected  to  umform 
peripheral  oomprosaion.    Note  the  progressive  atrophy  of  disuse. 


Mobility  at  ike  seat  offradure  causes  omrgrowth  of  callus: 
Cortical  (so^alled  periosteal  callvs)  appears  earlier  than  medullary 
calhis. 

Union  occurs  wore  quickly  in  small  young  bones  and  in  leell^im^ 
mobilized,  accurately  apposed  fractures. 

Union  occurs  earlier  in  the  presence  of  a  wigorous  circufation, 
Anyihim-g  tending  to  opimse  these  prinmples  hinders  unimi  and  any- 
thing fawrtng  them  advances  union. 
Therefore  the  ideal  treatment  for  a  compound  fracture  includes: 
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1.  Sterilization, 

2.  Apposition  of  the  fractured  ends. 

3.  Absolute  immobility. 

4.  Retention  of  vmble  fragments. 

5.  Maintenance  of  good  circulation. 

While  tlie  main  purjwse  is  to  secure  solid  union  of  a  fracture  and 
the  restoration  of  the  l)one  to  full  function,  there  is  one  other  considera- 
tion which  must  be  incorporatetl  in  our  idea!  treatment,  namely,  tlie 
preservation  of  the  f miction  of  adjoining  muscles,  joints,  tendons  and 
nerves. 

This  makes  it  necessary  to  add : 

6.  Freedom  of  movement  of  all  joints  possible. 

7.  Exercise  of  muscles  and  tendons. 

8.  Freedom  from  pressure  on  nerves. 


Ftci,  110. — Sequestra^  involucnim  and  doacie.  A,  sequofltnim;  B.  mvolucrum  with 
many  doacie.  C,  hard  ebumated  bone  dosins  medullary  cavity,  the  cavitiea  aro  lined 
with  a  tdantig  fibrrjua  membrane — paeudoperiost«um. 

With  this  ideal  treatment  always  in  view  supplemented  by  the  para- 
mount condition  that  the  patient  must  be  free  from  pain  and  com- 
fortable, one  attempts  to  meet  as  many  of  its  requirements  as  possible. 

The  Inflaence  of  Sepsis  on  Bone  (Formation). — The  tiny  rigid  canals 
in  bone  which  enclose  the  bloodvessels  admit  of  no  swelling.  Thus 
when  the  slightest  pressure  develops,  as  results  when  swelling  follows 
inflammation,  the  blood  supply  is  strangled.  If  the  anemia  persists 
the  bone  dies.  The  bone  cells  having  been  killed  by  sepsis  the  bone 
90  involved  is  then  a  foreign  body-— dead  tissue.    If  it  is  a  fragment 
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It  soon  becomes  detached  from  its  periosteum  and  may  work  its  way  I 

out  through  a  draining  wound  or  ma\'  become  encased  by  newly  formed 
callus  growing  from  live  bone.  If  it  is  tlie  end  of  a  fractured  bone  still 
continuous  with  the  living  bone  it  gradually  demarcates  and  is  sepa- 
rated by  the  osteoclasts,  when  it  may  follow  the  same  fate  as  the  frag- 
ment. Meanwhile,  acting  as  a  foreign  hody,  it  excites  a  leukoc\^osis 
with  pus  which  must  find  imtlet.  Thus  cloacte  in  the  enshrouding 
callus  are  developed.  The  pus  lying  in  contact  with  the  bone-forming 
osteoblasts  hinders  their  activities  by  t!ie  toxins  the  pus  contains.  .The 
result  then  is  a  poor,  tldn  shell  of  pitted,  honeycombed  callus  with 
sinuses  leading  from  it. 


" — A'-my:  Format  inn  of  an  end  i*of|ue?itriiin,  tJiL'  rt?Mill  of  (sepsia  in  ihe  iiKHiulla 
-  the  blood  j?iipf)ly  to  the  end  of  the  b*iiip.  The  auft  ti«*sues  sire  icrferUy 
driiuiL'd  but  the  iiierliillnrv  I'tivity  had  poor  druiunjte.  -4.  follows  the  course  of  sefiyes- 
truni  uver  five  moiithH;  A  indicates  tho  peiiuejstnim;  the  first  picture  shows  a  drainaoiG 
tiit^e  of  good  size  and  situntitm  Imt  demonstrates  the  fact  that  too  close  appoi^ititm  uf  liu* 
fractured  eiidn  obslmcts  loiMlnIbry  druiiiage,  B,  indicates  circuiiifereotial  caUui*. 
Note  cloocji  and  poor  honeycond>ed  calhis;  note  the  progressive  rarefaction  of  the 
entire  botie*  due  to  disuse 


The  cavity  of  the  involucrum  is  lined  in  time  by  a  dense  adherent 
layer  of  glaring  membrane  and  the  bone  ends  become  plugged  with 
sclerosed  ivory-hke  lione,  eifectively  prevcn  ng  the  liberation  of 
fresh,  healthy  osteobUists  and  necessitating  radical  operation  to  secure 
fresh  bone-forming  elements.  These  statements  are  practical  facts, 
not  theories,  and  the  prevention  of  these  faults  lies  in  the  early  free 
dependent  drainage  of  the  actual  seat  of  an  infected  fracture  and  the 
removal  of  non-\-iable  fragments  at  the  moment  they  are  first  deter- 
mined to  be  non-viable. 

Rate, — Aseptic  fractures  in  good  apposition  andVithout  loss  of  bone 
substance  consolidate  at  tlie  same  rate  as  simple  fractures. 

Bone  gaps  increase  the  time  necessary  for  solid  union  at  about  the 
rate  of  three  weeks  per  first  inch  of  gap,  being  less  in  small  bones  and 
more  in  the  femiu'.    Two  inch  gaps  take  greater  proportional  time,  and 
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gaps  of  three  to  four  inches  in  small,  thin  bones  almost  certainly  fail 
to  unite.  In  large  bones  ronsolidation  may  require  even  as  long  as 
twelve  montlis  ant!  often  huh  entirely  unless  iieti\e  interferenee  is 
resorted  to. 


FiG»  121, —  X-ray  >lir.wiitK  furiiuttiori  aiiil  reinoval  (jf  HL^^iuesfrn.  .1  i>oint?i  to  i^eques- 
tnmi;  DOto  ihf  rMref.viii*^:  osteitis;  note  tbe  better  position  secured  after  operation  and 
the  formation  of  >oiiri<l  '.allud,  in  three  w«cks  between  plates.  Tbe  wound  showed  no 
Btgns  of  healing  for  three  months,  but  after  removal  of  sequestrum  heded  in  three  weeks. 
Union  occurred  and  the  femur  was  solid  six  weeks  later. 


In  the  presence  of  hindering  factors,  especially  chronie  sepsis,  solid 
union  may  be  much  delayed,  even  as  long  as  a  year  in  the  femur. 

Union  generally  may  be  considered  firm  when  the  limb  distal  to 
the  fracture  can  be  actively  supported  by  muscular  action  alone.  It 
b  not  safe  to  permit  any  work  to  be  done  by  the  fractured  limb  for  at 
least  another  month  and  hi  the  case  of  the  femur  the  body  weight 
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must  not  be  borne  for  at  least  two  and  often  three  montlis  after  union 
is  firm,  as  the  new  callus  is  not  uni»'ielding,  and  shortening,  angulation 
or  refracture  may  cktuf. 
Milk. — Sir  Anthony  Bowlby  has  evolved  tlie  rationale  for  heavy 

milk  diet  in  the  simple  words:  "The  one  time  of  life  when  bones  grow 
quickest  and  most  is  infancy  wlien  the  diet  is  solely  milk.  Therefore, 
milk  contains  all  the  elements  necessary  for  bone  grow^th.  Therefore 
in  delayed  union  give  a  heavy  milk  diet/* 


k 
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of  the  lateriil  bxii>  uulI  Iu^k  nuit-,  ihv  Jeii^Ui  oi  either  bur  cud  be  aiijiislcd  vj  n  iuvv\y  ao 
that  the  splint  fits  perfectly;  by  Timkiiig  the  outer  bur  u  Httl©  longer  than  the  ioni^r  one, 
the  weight  can  l>e  put  on  the  peroneal  side  of  the  foot  and  thus  oorrect  fiat  foot  or  genu 
vol^^;  the  »>le  of  the  boot  for  the  normal  side  is  raised  to  allow  the  fractured  leg  to 
swing  through  in  walking  since  the  knee  cannot  be  bout.  Thia  is  the  model  supplied 
ut  the  Kensington  War  Supply  Depot  (Loridoo)  gratis  to  the  author  iu  large  nutnbera 
by  Mr  Browne  of  London. 

The  auttior  heartily  concurs  in  this  principle  and  has  seen  many 
instances  of  quickly  a€complished  union  which  has  been  chiefly 
attributable  to  an  excessive  raw  milk  diet. 

Blood  Siipply.^Constriction  by  loosely  applied  tourniquets  above 
and  below  the  fracture  (Thomas's  or  Bier's  hxperemia)  seems  to 
augment  bone  groiftth.    It  is  not  advisable  in  acute  virulent  sepsis. 

Massage, — ^Vigorous  tapping  and  heavy  kneading  near  the  site  of 
fractures  helps  bone  growth.  It  is  contra-indicated  in  acute  sepsis. 
(See  Immobilization,) 

Fimction  o!  the  Part. — ^Use  of  the  musclea  overlying  the  fracture 
hastens  bone  growth  by  increasing  the  circulation.  It  is  contra- 
indicated  in  acute  sepsis. 
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Shoitenm^. — Allowing  the  fractured  ends  to  touch  each  other  at 
the  expense  of  full  length  (when  bone  gaps  exist)  hastens  union. 
Overlapping*  on  the  contrary,  delays  uninn. 


Fio.  1 23. — .4 .  poiDt«  to  gap  in  callus,  probably  indicatinp;  the  place  where  muscle  inter- 
posed between  the  fragmeats.  B,  points  to  callus  growing  at  a  diitance  from  the  bone 
in  the  luuftcle^  and  abool  bits  of  metal  probably  because  bita  of  bone  had  been  carried 
into  the  muscle  by  theee  misules.  Thla  oaae  waa  aseptic  but  there  was  no  union  after 
five  months.  In  the  fifth  mooth  the  patient  was  given  a  diet  ooropoaed  mostly  of  raw 
milk  and  was  also  allowed  to  walk  in  an  ambulatory  aplint*  Union  was  firm  at  the  end 
of  the  aixth  month.    Patient  aged  nineioen  years. 

Operative  Measures, — Operative  measures,  sych  as  removing  ebur- 
nated  bone  from  the  ends  of  the  fractures,  freshening  tlie  surfaces  by 
saw  cuts,  scraping  and  drilling  and  vigorous  pounding  of  the  ends  of 
the  fracture  by  a  padded  mallet  percutaneously,  all  ha^sten  callus  for* 
mation*    These  cannot  be  done  in  the  presence  of  acute  sepsis. 
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Drags  and  Glandular  Secretlona. — Xo  drug,  mixture  of  drugs,  or 
glandular  secretions  has  been  proved  to  be  of  definite  value  in  promot- 
ing bone  production  in  fractures.  Many  workers  have  tried  various 
secretions  such  as  pituitrin  and  hypophysin,  thyroid  extract,  adrenalin, 
marrow  juice  and  pancreas  extract  as  medicines,  subcutaneous  injec- 
tions and  local  applications  without  arriving  at  any  definite  residts. 
The  author  thought  that  hyperthyroidism  had  some  stimulating  effect 
on  one  case  of  subtrochanteric  fracture  of  the  femur  which  united  in 
three  weeks,  but  in  two  subsequent  cases  of  fracture  of  the  femur  in 
patients  showing  signs  of  thyrotoxicosb  there  was  no  hastening  of 
union. 

My  good  friend  and  collaborator  Major  Rashbrooke  of  London  has 
concocted  a  '*bone  grower"  which  contains  calcium  lactate  and  a  few 
drops  of  pituitrin  mixed  with  beef  marrow  which  he  claims  is  an 
excellent  dose  for  fracture  patients  as  it  keeps  them  contented  and 
reminds  them  that  they  are  being  cared  for. 

FUNCTIONS  AND  DEFOBMITT. 

The  locomotor  system  is  only  as  good  as  its  function.  In  order  to 
restore  a  fractured  bone  to  function  one  should  understand  the  prin- 
ciples upon, which  function  depends  and  the  causes  of  loss  of  function. 

Hey  Groves  makes  the  following  statement:  "To  what  extent  is 
the  restoration  of  form  in  a  broken  bone  an  index  of  the  future  recovery 
of  perfect  function  in  a  limb?  Upon  the  answer  to  this  depends  the 
whole  question  of  the  modem  treatment  of  fractures." 

The  data  of  this  problem  have  been  more  thoroughly  provided  by 
the  Fracture  Committee  of  the  British  Medical  Association  than  by 
any  other  source  of  information  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  and  I 
cannot  do  better  than  quote  their  main  facts  in  this  connection: 

They  say:^ 

**  An  analysis  of  all  the  results,  non-operative  and  operative,  clearly 
shows  the  interdependence  of  the  anatomical  and  functional  result. 
The  total  number  of  cases  in  which  a  good  anatomical  result  was 
obtained  is  1736,  and  in  no  less  than  1576  of  these  the  functional  result 
was  also  good.  In  other  words,  if  the  anatomical  result  be  good  the 
functional  result  is  good  in  90.7  per  cent.  If  the  anatomical  result 
be  bad  the  functional  result  is  good  (despite)  in  29.7  per  cent." 

And  from  these  facts  they  conclude  (p.  1505) : 

"Although  the  functional  result  may  be  good  with  an  indifferent 
anatomical  result  the  most  certain  way  to  obtain  a  good  functional 
result  is  to  secure  a  good  anatomical  result." 

Thus  we  see  that  one  of  the  most  potent  causes  of  poor  functional 
results  is  malunion  (deformity,  shortening  or  malposition). 

Cases  correctly  judged  suitable  for  conservative  treatment  should 
not  result  in  malunion. 

1  British  Med.  Jour..  1912.  ii,  1525. 
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Sir  Robert  Jones  says:  "The  causes  of  mahmion  may  be  found 
(1)  in  errors  in  the  initial  treatment  or  of  the  setting  of  the  bone;  (2) 
in  errors  in  the  method  of  maintaining  the  fracture  in  position,  or 
(3)  in  errors  of  after-treatment/' 

The  ^Titer  has  fouml  that  reduction  of  a  ennipoynfi  fracture  at 
primary  operation,  wliile  often  beset  with  great  difficulty,  is  indeed 
a  simple  matter  compared  to  the  maintenance  of  tliat  reduction  until 
union  is  solid.  Ttiis,  Sin  Robert's  second  point,  is  the  more  difficult 
pnihlcm  and  one  ifenianding  constant  attention  from  the  surgctm  and 
fre(|uent  x-ray  jjliotographs  to  assure  liim  tliiit  malposition  has  not 
recurred  or  to  demonstrate  the  deformity.  The  means  of  maintaining 
reduction  will  be  discussed  under  the  head  of  Intermediary  Treatment 
(see  p.  251). 


Fio.  124. — X-ray  of  etc'i»e<:l  shouWer- joint,  tihowmiE  proper  posit  inn  of  abrlii  ft  ion  after 
mfe^ttDent.  At  poinU  to  callus  which  ultiniateLy  united  ttie  humerus  to  tlio  Klenoid. 
leniltiiic  in  &  useful  ankylosed  shmilder.  '  B,  indicates  proper  angle  of  humerus  with 
ftoroimioQ  procem. 


Deformities,-— Humenia.^The  commonest  defect  is  an  inability  to 
abduct  the  arm  at  the  shoulder.  This  follows  high  fractures.  The 
defomiity  in  low  fractures  in  limitation  of  flexion  due  to  callus  over- 
growth about  the  elbow.  Prevention  consists  of  early  movement  of 
the  Joints  and  fixing  the  arm  in  abduction  in  high  fractures  and  in 
flexion  in  low  fractures,  tims  maiiitaining  good  line  and  preventing 
excess  callus  fonnation  in  tlie  coronoid  fossa. 

Foreann. — The  rum n ion  deformity  is  loss  of  supination »  due  to 
synostosis  or  malposition  resulting  in  some  defect  of  the  radio-ulnar 
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articulation.  The  radius  being  an  arc-shaped  bone  rotates  about  the 
ulna  as  a  bucket  handle  about  its  two  joints.  There  ore,  any  alteration 
in  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  ulna  or  in  the  art  h  of  the  radius  vitiates 
this  movement.  The  defomriity  is  preventcfl  by  fixmg  the  forearm  in 
supination  always,  avoid  in  j^  lateral  pressure  on  the  radius  and  com- 
mencing passive  rotation  movements  at  an  early  date  (about  the  third 
or  fourth  week.) 


Fia.  3  2-5, — .Y-ray  of  elKow,  .4 ,  poinla  in  rri  r;i.  t  ijn' .  ^f  .-iipr:ir*niilv  Jar  fracture  humerus 
which  occurred  while  i>ath>nt  vv:is  playing  billitinU  iimiscniar  action k  B,  points  to  aotidly 
aiikykiwd  elbow-joint  rpsiilliiiK  from  fijcaliun  in  a  splint  for  «Lk  inoutha.  C,  pointa  to 
callus  o%'erKr*mth  in  olecranon  fossa  which  might  have  Ijecn  pn'vented  by  early  move- 
ment; the  rausie  in  this  cam  of  ankylosis.  tKxjr  callus  and  refracture  may  be  attributed  to 
loiig-eontinnedl  sep^ii?,  which  might  Imve  been  elirninnied  early  had  nil  non-viable  frag- 
ments been  removed;  thua  the  elbow  could  have  had  pasaivc  movement  and  ankyloaia 
miffht  liuvc  been  u voided.     (Case  seen  in  consult aUun — not  treated  by  author  ) 


Elbow.-  The  eommou  deformity  is  loss  of  flexioiL  It  is  due  to  pro- 
k^fi^ed  fixation  in  the  extended  position »  coupled  with  calhis  excess 
about  the  joint.  It  is  prevented  by  fixation  in  tlie  Hexed  position,  early 
niovement  and  massage.  Ankylosis  of  the  head  of  the  rachus  to  the 
capitellum  resnhs  from  excessive  immobihzation  and  may  be  prevented 
by  early  rotation  movements. 

Wrist. — The  wriJ^t  yliould  always  be  fixed  in  hyperextension.  A 
flexion  derornnt>'  is  eornmon,  and  after  the  forearm  niusc*les  shorten 
and  sclerose  it  is  vi-ry  thflicult  to  et>rrect. 

Phalanges.  —  Sometimes  fixed  in  flexion  by  sears  in  the  forearm 
adherent  to  bone.  It  is  very  difficult  to  correct  flexion  deformity. 
Prevention  lies  iii  full  extension  of  phalanges  and  early  motion. 
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¥iij.  126. — X-ray.  elbow.  Complete*  bony  aiikylosifi  in  rcjocI  position  comiKiuiid  frao- 
turu  of  olecranon  in  which  the  elliow-joiui  wi*ii  iH'piic  nnd  was  drained,  necessitatinR 
prolniiged  fixatiou;  good  function  of  arm  and  hand;  the  patient  is  at>le  to  put  his  bund 
oil  lop  of  his  h^ad,  writo,  fecKl  biniwlf  and  suffers  very  httte  disabiUty,  while  excision 
niii^ht  have  resulted  in  o  flail  eUxiW  tt  c<juJd  not  liuve  yielded  a  better  functional 
r^ult.  In  this  cme  eariy  motion  was  not  practical  a*  it  wr>ufd  have  cuu^cd  a  flare-up 
of  infectioti  or  detachmeni  ol  the  obcnmon,     (Lieutenant  Bol ton's  ease.) 


FlO,  127. — Jf -ray  elbow.     Fibroua  ankylosi*  whi- ti  >ii:i]f  !  h>  v.  I  rc^snited 

in  moiion  of  30  degrees;  the  joint  waa  mildly  septic  an  a  resiulL  ^ti  uueutuMi  through  a 
split  in  the  trochlea;  treated  by  immobilizatioti  without  drainage,  and  pa^aive  motion 
eu  dooci  aa  eepffla  diaafipeikred  and  before  the  (ibrua.^  ti^ssue  became  ossified.  (Contmat 
urith  Figs.  125  And  120.  The  elbow  shown  in  Fig.  125  could  have  yielded  the  same 
reeuJt  and  oUo  the  elbow  shown  in  Fig,  126  had  the  primary  operation  been  well  and 
thoroughly  done.  Lieut.  Bolton  did  not  do  the  primary  operation  and  when  seen  by  him 
at  a  late  date  no  better  result  cuuldjiiave  been  obtmned.  In  fact  hia  treatment  aaved 
the  vnsk  from  amputation. 
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Fig.  128.— X-ray  Jiatui  Arrnw  points  tri  sijlit  rompouTi<i  frncturc  of  hand  of  firat 
meiiiL'arpal  whidi  h[is  iitiiU*4  to  the  .'^tHoiid  nietarurjuil  head  and  trupcziuni  iinkyloaing 
the  thiiiMib  in  alMlurtion  and  prevouting  apposition,  due  to  lorii:;  inimohihsiation  wliich 
was  neceHSiiry  because  of  severe  pidmor  sepsis;  it  luigbt  have  been  better  to  fix  the  tliumb 
tn  adduction,     (Major  Hughes's  case.) 

ffip* — The  deformity  is  limitation  of  abdiK'tioii.  The  prevention 
is  to  fix  the  liip  in  abdiietioo  always. 

Femur  —Shortening  is  due  to  insuffieient  extension.  Often  the  fault 
lies  In  tlie  apimratus.  <)ften  the  patient  refuses  to  bear  the  diseonifort 
nhieli  heavy  extension  from  tlie  skin  eauses*  Often  the  surgeon, 
through  not  having  .r-ray  pictures  taken  and  tiirongli  not  measuring 
aeeurately,  does  not  know  there  is  shortening  until  Ins  patient  limps. 
'*Laissez  Faire*'  is  the  commonest  cause  of  shortening,  and  when 
combined  with  the  pride  which  some  oldtimers  take  in  their  thorough 
familiarity  with  classical  methods  of  diagnosis — rough  palpation, 
estimation  and  sonorous  questions,  the  ekieidation  of  crepitus,  etc. — 
when  combined  with  these »  limps  are  the  natural  result. 

Prevention  is  accomplished  by  efficient  extension  and  constant 
supervision  and  the  insistence  that  an  ambulatory  splint  be  worn  for 
several  months  after  union  is  established. 

Angulation  is  due  to  inefficient  extension  and  the  uncorrected  mus- 
cle-juills.  External  angulation  in  fractures  of  the  upper  third  with 
how-legged ness,  internal  angulation  in  fractures  of  the  middle  with 
valgus  (leformity  and  posterior  sagging,  esiDceially  in  low  fractures,  are 
the  common  errors  of  alignment* 
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Fjn.  \2d, — Lateral  view  of  oiKJ-resnlt  in  wliirfi  knee*  floxiuii  was  limited  hy  an  adherent 
quadriceps  mu&cle;  arrow  A.  pxiiiita  to  lalltia  outgrowth  into  crureii!*  mus<'le  iit  adhereot 
point;  arrow  B  po'uii»  to  atrophiod  pat^jlln  due  to  disuse.  Excision  of  the  scar  at  .4 
resulted  in  a  fair  degree  of  motion. 


Via.   130. — X-ray  of  knee-joint ,  showing  A,  comminuted  fracture  of  patella  cauied 
by  a  bullet,  treated  by  simple  imraobili  ntion  on  'a  Thomaa  PpUnt*  B,  points  to  bony i 
overjp^wth  of  the  articular  surface  of  the  condyles;  however,  with  vigorous  maaaasAI 
and  toage,  ankylosis  was  avoided  and  there  wm  motion  of  45  degrees  as  an  end -result,  J 
with  aolid  union   of  patella.     This   ia  an  exceptional  case  and  the  difficulty  here  wa»' 
to  overcome  the  secondary  changed   resulting  from  prolongetl  immohiliJiation  which  had 
occurred  Ijefore  the  ease   fell  into   the  author*!*  hands.     The  ordinary  caBe  of  bullet 
fracture  of  the  patella  should  not  be  immobiliied  longer  than  a  month.   Although  no  set  ^ 
rule  can  be  laid  down,  active  flexion  and  paaatv^  ©jrtpnsioD  8hc»uld  be  instituted  ©arly* 
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Flo,   131,— Com  pound  fracture  of  feiniir.  ahowing  lonj/  pplit  Rnd  snmll  foreign  body. 
The  wound  heated  by  first  inlenlioii;  extensioti  by  calipers. 
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Fi»i.  132.^ — Ty|>e.s  of  fracture.     A,  ol  abaft;  if,  of  cancellous  ends  Cimte  joint  fisHunea) 
C,  of  ends  by  fiiira|>Eiel  balls  (not«  buried  baJla  in  condyles). 
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Prevention  consists  of  efficient  extension  and  correction  by  abduction 
or  lateral  pressure  pads.    A  full  normal  anterior  bowing  of  the  thighs 
should  at  all  times  be  insisted  on. 

Rotation  results  in  flat-foot  or  a  pigeon-toed  gait,    Flat-foot  follows 
an  outward  rotation  deformity. 


Fig.  IZ^. — CoEDpoutid  fractures  of  femar  iDcomplete*  showing  split  ninmnff,  mio  knee- 
joint.  Treated  by  imniobilmition  oaly;  the  subcrural  pouch  was  open  and  drained 
through  the  wound,  full  flexion  oud  ©xteoeion  of  knee  as  end-result. 

The  lesser  trochanter  is  an  index  of  the  degree  of  rotation  at  the  hip, 
and  when  its  maximum  shadow  shows  on  the  x-ray,  the  foot  should 
point  vertically  to  be  in  pro[)er  rotation  relation. 

Prevention  consists  in  correcting  the  external  rotation  of  the  upper 
fragment  by  supporting  the  great  trochanter  from  below,  as  with  a 
suspended  Thomas  splint  ring,  and  in  seeing  that  tlie  foot  is  held 
pointing  vertical]  \'.  \\  here  there  is  no  support  for  the  trochanter,  the 
toe  must  point  markedly  outward. 

Tha  Knee* — Ankyiosi^i  of  the  knee  is  tlie  most  frequent  deformity 
seen.    Often  it  is  the  best  result  possible,  but  generally  some  motion 
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could  have  been  |?otten  by  early  movement*  Limitation  of  flexion  is 
caused  by  sclerosis  of  the  capsule,  fibrous  adhesion  of  the  joint  sur- 
faces or  patella,  by  adherent  scars  in  the  quadriceps  and  by  callus 
outgrowth  interfering  with  free  gliding  of  the  quadriceps  muscle* 
Limitation  of  extension  is  caused  by  shortening  of  the  posterior  crucial 
ligament  ami  the  posterior  capsular  ligament  of  Winslow  or  by  callus 
excess  lt»cking  the  upward  movement  of  the  patella.  This  deformity 
greatly  hinders  the  descent  of  stairs  and  often  is  the  cause  of  falling 
(the  knee  gives  way,  since  it  does  not  lock  in  extension,  /.  e.,  the 
center  of  the  joint  is  not  posterior  to  the  line  supporting  the  })ody 
weight).     It  follows  ahmg  immobilisation  in  the  Hexed  position^ 

Sometimes  lull  extension  cannot  be  obtaineil  l>ecausc  during  aseptic 
convalescence  the  pad  of  fat  l)eHeath  the  ligament um  patelhe  increases 
in  size,  unless  the  knee  is  frequently  fully  extended.  This  fat  dis- 
appears after  the  patient  walks  alxjut  for  a  time. 

Prevention  consists  of  early  movement,  massage  and  full  exteusion 
of  the  knee  during  movement. 

Tibia  and  Fibula.— Shortening  is  the  common  deformity  when  both 
bones  are  fractured.  Cond»ined  with  it  one  often  sc»es  valgoid  defortn- 
ity,  with  resultiJig  Jhit-foot.  When  there  is  posterior  sagging  as  well 
the  ankle-joint  cannot  be  fully  extended.  A  varus  deformity  is  least 
serious.  Prevention  includes  correct  alignment  and  correction  of 
sagging  on  the  splint.     Knee  flexion  aids  in  overcoming  shortening. 

Ankle. -^Ankylosis  in  theequinus  position  is  bad  and  common.  Flat- 
foot  follows  shortening  of  the  fibula.  The  ankle  shoulri  be  immobilized 
at  right  angles  and  slightly  in  the  varus  position.  The  inability  to 
raise  the  toes  when  walking  may  be  due  to  excessive  callus  in  front  of 
the  joint.    This  may  be  prevented  by  the  right-angle  position. 

*    THE  WOUND. 

Bone  Wound, — The  iy^  of  fracture  depends  upon  the  speed  and 
shape  of  the  missile  and  the  hardness,  grain  and  shape  of  the  bone. 
Thus  high-velocity  missiles  tend  to  cause  splitting  fractures  with  long 
fissures  and  large  fragments  when  the  shaft  of  a  bone  is  hit  and  i)ene- 
tratiug  or  shattering  fractures  when  the  cancellous  ends  are  hit. 

The  lower  ends  of  the  femur  and  humerus  weakened  by  theu^  notches 
often  show  a  split  running  into  the  respective  joints. 

The  flat,  thin  bones  lend  themselves  to  puncture. 

The  delicate  medullary  tissue  is  always  contused  for  several  inches 
above  and  l^ehjw  the  seat  of  fracture.  The  medullary  artery  is 
always  ruptured.  One  must  remember  that  tlie  devitalized  and 
anemic  pulp  of  the  medulla  is  an  ideal  culture  medium  for  bacterial 
growth.  This  holds  true  for  the  crushing  fractures  seen  in  civil 
practice. 

The  Flesh  Wound.— The  flesli  wound  may  be  unimportant  in  its  length 
from  the  entrance  to  the  bone.  Usually  its  length  from  the  bone  to 
its  exit  is  large,  lacerated  by  bits  of  blow^n-out  bone  and  the  deformed 
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missile;  vessels  and  nen^es  may  be  torn  and  there  is  a  skin  defect.  It 
is  the  exit  %vound  that  harhors  infeetioii  and  into  which  dirt  is  rubbed 
by  clothing  and  by  helping  hands.  The  presence  of  foreign  bodies, 
particularly  clothiiiji^  and  dirt»  de\  itidized  ami  dead  tissue^!,  laceration 
and  arterial  lesions  tend  to  increase  the  degree  of  sepsis.  Wounds 
received  in  wet,  muddy  weather  are  more  foul  than  those  received  in 
dry,  sunshiny  days.  Wounds  in  Flanders  WTre  universally  infected, 
those  in  the  deserts  of  Egypt  and  the  Holy  Land  were  in  general 
aseptic.  During  retreats  when  the  wounded  lie  unattended,  the 
wounds  are  more  frequently  infei'tetl  than  they  are  during:  an  a4lvance. 
Arteries  and  nerves  may  lye  completely  torn  across,  nicked  or  f*nly 
bruised. 


Fjo,    134, — ^Showing  Iwu  d* 
without  operatian  tiud  withou 
The  buUeUi  remaiti  in  place. 


ture  healed   by  priiwary  umonJ 
temperature  above  98  dcsreei.  J 


Arterial  Lesioas.^The    femoral,    posterior  tibial  and  interosseous 

arteries  are  most  frequently  torn  in  connection  with  fractures.  The 
brachial,  w^hile  fretinently  torn,  seems  to  slip  easier  to  one  side  and 
escape  with  only  bruising.  When  arterial  lesion  accompanies  com- 
pound fracture  tlie  vessel  should  be  tied  at  the  first  opportunity  both 
proximaUy  and  distally.  Arterial  lesions  per  .se  are  not  sufficient  reas<>n 
for  amputation. 

Nerve  Lesions. — The  musculospiral  nerve  in  the  arm,  the  ulnar 
nerve  in  the  forearm  and  the  post-tibial  nerve  in  the  leg  are  most 
frequent  concomitant  nerve  lesions.  The  sciatic  nerve  when  divided 
and  accompanying  a  fracture  of  tlie  femur  presents  a  grave  state  of 
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shock.  Lesions  of  Jthe  peroneal  nerve  result  in  drop-foot  and  therefore 
are  more  serious  than  post-tibial  lesions.  Many  lesions  of  the  posterior 
tibial  nerve  are  accompanied  by  injyi*ies  of  the  sarae  artery  and  for  this 
reason  primary  amputation  disposes  of  this  very  troublesome  condition 
more  often  than  it  eliminates  peroneal  nerve  lesions  which  are  generally 
not  accompanied  by  serious  arterial  lesions.  Nerve  lesions  should  be 
treated  by  immediate  suture  of  the  sheaths  only.  The  suture  should 
not  include  the  fibrils.  Occasionally  regeneration  follows  immediate 
suture  but  at  all  events  the  cut  ends  of  the  nerve  are  kept  in  fair 
apposition  so  that  secondary  repair  is  easy  after  wound  healing  has 
occurred. 

The  wounds  of  the  soft  parts,  brain,  lung  and  peKie  contents,  are 
more  serious  than  the  fractures  of  the  flat  bones  overlying  them. 
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Fig.  135. — luuculatiau  about  a  foreiKn  lx)dy  atid  outline  of  revision  opcnitioa  leav- 
ing an  uninfected  wound  suitable  for  B.  I.  P.  P.  Arrow  indicates  point  Ijest  suited 
for  draina^. 
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FiQ,  t  M, — Inooiitstion  has  developed  into  infection :  outlines  of  operation  then  pofiaibie. 
I,  aoiputatioD;  S,  radioal  eioiBtOD  leaving  an  uninfected  wound  suitable  for  E,  I.  P,  P. 
or  flavine;  this  it  seldom  poeaiUe.  boesuae  eMential  structures  would  bave  to  be  sacri- 
fioed:  S,  revision  with  Carrel*fl  after-tmimeiit.  Arrow  indicate  point  for  dependent 
drainace. 


Foreign  Bodies. — Foreign  bodies  if  sterile  become  encapsulated  and 
Brnily  embedded  in  comiective  tissue*  They  do  no  harm  even  if  situ- 
ated in  the  medullary  cavity. 
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A  foreign  body  if  infected  is  the  center  from  which  sepsis  spreads. 
An  abscess  develops  about  it  rapidly  dissecting  its  way  through  the 
fascial  planes  in  every  direction  and  back  tliroiigh  the  track  of  entry. 
As  a  rule  the  track  also  becomes  an  abscess  center,  but  sometimes  the 


Fia.  137, — Muade  valve  actioa*     A,  skin  icfectioa  spmad  along,  medullary  canal,  C. 
^.  skia  infection  blocked  by  aliding  of  muade  over  eairance  wound. 

track  may  have  been  so  lightly  inoculated  that  the  body  resistance  is 
able  to  overcome  the  inoculation,  and  but  for  the  presence  of  the 
foreign  body  the  fracture  would  have  run  an  aseptic  course.    This  con- 


FkQ.  188. — ^Mtiflde  sliding  valve  action;  infection  about  aholi  fragment  invrnding  meduUa 


stitutes  the  difference  between  the  comparative  innocuousness  of 
through-and-th rough  wounds  compared  to  lodging  wounds.  For  this 
reason  every  foreign  body  should  be  removed  at  primary  operation 
before  this  unhappy  sepsis  develops. 
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Types  o!  Forei^  Bodies  and  Their  Characteristics* — Bullets  entering 
nose  first  carry  little  or  no  tlirt  with  them,  never  rarry  bits  of  elothing 
with  thern^  and  may  pass  through  so  hard  a  bone  as  the  shaft  of  the 
femur  without  deviation »  coming  out  through  the  skin  again  without 
tearing  it.  They  generallv'  pass  entirely  through  the  limb  but  may 
lodge  near  the  skin  opposite  their  entranee  and  rarely  in  the  seat  of 
fractures,  since  if  their  force  is  sufficient  to  fracture  a  bone,  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  carry  them  through  and  out  again*  Lodging  bullets  commonly 
only  groove  or  scratch  a  bone. 


1 


Fi<i.  }Z\h — Lonj^  obUquQ  fracture  caujwd  bi  glanciu}::  raissiJc;  demoastratlDjg:  position 
which  can  ijo  ohtaioed  by  operativ^e  rerJuctioo  without  niochanjcal  fixation  at  aite  of 
fractuTD.  Treated  on  Thomas  sphtit  with  extension  by  stockinette  glued  to  the  1^. 
(See  Fi«.  178,  p.  26fi.) 

The  bullet  wJiich  has  ricocheted  or  entered  sidcwbe,  or  been  turned 
sidewise  on  impact  with  a  bone  or  broken  into  many  fragments,  or  has 
has  driven  tlie  shattered  bits  of  bone  before  it,  and  results  in  the 
so-called  explosive  exit  wound,  must  be  regarded  as  having  caused  a 
severe  compound,  potentially  septic  fracturt*. 

Shrapnel  balls  are  not  heavily  infective  and  fracture  hard  bones 
with  ditficulty  owing  to  their  low  speed  of  impact.  The  smaller  bones 
are  often  fractured  by  balls,  and  the  great  trochanter^  condyles,  and 
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tibia!  he^d  commonly  are  incompletely  fractured  by  balls  which  one 
finds  buried  in  their  caocellons  substance. 

Shrapnel  balls  often  lodge  just  under  the  skin  opposite  their  entrance 
and  can  l>e  felt.  The  skin  is  touijh  enough  to  stop  tlie  slow  moving 
hall  after  it  has  expended  most  of  its  energy  on  a  bone. 

Bomb  fragments  are  generally  multiple,  and  together  with  the  mvid 
accompany iog  them  one  of  the  most  dangerous  missiles  from  the  stand- 
point of  infection. 

Shell  fragments  are  highly  infective,  but,  as  a  rule,  less  so  than 
bomb  fragments;  and  they  are  less  often  mnltiple. 

Secondary  missiles  such  as  stones,  or  parts  of  machinery,  or  build- 
ings seldom  cause  fractures.    They  are  highly  infective. 

Any  cloth  that  has  been  carried  in  with  a  lodging  missile  is  generally 
carried  through  the  fracture  to  lodge  near  the  missile,  though  the 
doth  is  often  caught  by  the  fracture  itself,  and  held  hidden  among 
the  ragged  spikes  of  bone. 

Cloth  carries  the  greatest  amount  of  infection.  Cloth  is  generally 
carried  into  a  wound  caused  by  shell  fragments,  and  the  larger  the 
fragment  and  the  more  angular  it  is,  the  greater  the  likeliliood  of  its 
having  carried  clothing  in  with  it.  Bullets  and  shrapnel  balls  seldom 
carry  cloth  with  them.    Cloth  is  a  frequent  cause  of  persistent  shius. 

DifilctiltJBs  of  Findinf  Glotli, — S/gfA/,— Owing  to  its  soft  smooth  char- 
acter cloth  is  difficult  to  find  at  primary  operation  if  the  surgeon  relies 
on  touch  only  and  this  fact  is  an  argument  in  fa\'or  of  thorough  wound 
revision  by  sight  made  pos:^ible  by  a  large  incision. 

Contents  of  pockets  are  likewise  highly  infective  and  include  such 
things  as  bits  of  paper,  cigarette  cases  and  tins,  coins,  nails  and  screws, 
clasp  knives,  keys  and  pipes,  luminous  and  non-luminous  watches, 
etc.    They  may  be  blown  into  the  tissues  by  bullets  or  other  missiles. 
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Sepsis  is  the  most  important  and  serious  element  encountered  in  deal- 
ing with  compound  fractures.  It  is  the  cause,  either  direct,  indirect  or 
contributory,  of  almost  all  <leaths  after  the  first  forty-eight  hours;  and 
of  many  cleaths  within  fortyKMght  hours:  the  direct  cause  of  toxemia, 
osteomyelitis,  septicemia,  and  styptic  infarction;  the  indirect  cause  of 
secondary  hemorrhage,  and  the  contributory  cause  of  prolonged  shock. 
It  is  the  cause  of  sequestra,  sinuses,  much  delayed  union,  chronic 
osteomyelitis,  faulty  callus,  sclerosis  of  muscles,  large  adherent  scars, 
emaciation  an<i  the  myriail  complications  of  kidney,  hmg,  joint,  etc. 

Thus  sepsis  should  be  eliminated  at  the  earliest  possible  moment* 

Bacteria  can  t»e  found  iti  two  places: 

1.  On  the  surface  of  a  wound — inoculated  euinpound  fracture. 

2.  Beneath  the  surface  of  a  wound  and  mechanically  or  anatomically 
impossibte  of  surgical  removal— infected  compound  fracture. 
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'Yhii  iMCteriA  may  belong  to  any  family  or  type.   The  common  ones 

ari): 

AfMArobtf ,  looeulatioB  Btoce. 

B.  tDtanun 10  hours  to   6  months. 

B.  a4iro({enes  capsulatus  ....       8  hours  to  24  hours. 

Htri«t>t(K;occufl 12  hours  to  24  hours. 

H.  HtiiphylococcruH  .... 
B.  pni!unicH!(K*(ruH  .... 
B.  fwtaliM 


15  hours  to  48  hours. 


Tho  laiDUt  Hta^e  (inoculated  stage)  is  that  time  during  which  the 
hiM'trrla  lif^  on  tin?  wound  surface  multiplying  and  preparing  the  way 
U)  |HMMMrat<i  tlu!  tlMHue  defence.  It  is  during  this  time  that  it  is 
p(mHil)lc<  to  Ktrrili'/if  a  wound  by  operation. 


YvMx  U(K'  liioo\iUt4oii.  iuf«H^Uou  mid  luitiMpUos.  A,  an  inoculated  wound  showing 
MMria  ^\\k\  )mol»Ha  ou  thu  mirfacw,  B,  an  inooulatod  woupd  after  good  operation  for 
UvMuu  Aud  W\^  \^\^x^\K%^X\\\\  of  an  anti«epUo  barrier  against  bacterial  invasion  of  sterile 
Hwutwi;  all  di^lMHn  han  im^w  removed  and  only  a  few  bacteria  remain  which  the  antiseptic 
»ho\il%l  ^l«^ll^\v«  Tlu»  \*erii«>al  liiiee  represent  a  thin  layer  of  antiseptic  If  the  bacteria 
ar«  IH^I  u\uiMMt>uii  and  nut  virulent,  this  wound  could  be  doeed  by  primary  suture.  C. 
au  UiiHHilal^Hl  w\Hiu\l  after  |hh^  operation  and  the  application  of  an  antiseptic;  an 
imHHilal«Kl  \^MtYi<;^  ban  l^een  o\<^iH>ked  which  harbored  bacteria.  They  are  now  prox> 
imal  lo  lK«k  aulWi^lio  ami  ari!»  ehi^wn  penetrating  the  tissues;  a  hunp  of  devitalised 
liMk\M>  haak  «ilm%  l^iw^u  Wtl  «.xuilaii\ii\<  bac'leria  whic^  aie  also  proximal  to  the  antiseptic 
atnl  ar»  »h%^wu  |>itkiw»lxaUi\<  ih«  ti«»ue.  D,  an  infected  wound  after  good  operation 
kvA>^u«  1^^  vHr^\H>^  or  \WvitaliMKl  liwue;  the  tiaeuee  ars  already  infected  so  that  the 
aaii^^H^ix'  wKiv4^  Ka»  Ivk'U  a^H^MHl  i;fi  w\\rihW«i  ext^^pt  for  surface  disinfection.  This 
>itNH)iHl  ^>vuKl  wv^  be  \>KvwNi  by  »ulu^^ 


A  jHHvr  :^ur^^  oivnttk^u  will  m^t  be  maile  good  by  the  use  of 
;itU  kiK^wu  Aiui^^ptk'ts  while  «  gooit  :^irgic3jd  opemtioD  wiQ  produce 
iv<^^  with  w\>^  vvr  iH^  3auif>epik\ 

TKett^K^tft^H  one  \)oe<^  ih^  think  of  anti:!^ptic$  untfl  aD  damaged 
li$!jW  Ksus  Ktti  deMw)  a^^'  fnwi  the  w\Hind  and  often  only  after 
4irw«Kte«il  %lniuna$e  has  been  pfv^vkled. 

Alttol|li«a^^ — M\\$t  aniis«rpoc$  vtf  ^^  ^l^  which  kill  bactena  aba 
iiM  tk$«i^  edb.  Mii  t^v^  wUeli  inhibit  Kuctmal  growth  abo  inhSiit 
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^  IK^  V  1^  ITv  ia  liiiiWurtL  i^Mk^Ctt  9«ndba  9<stfeiK  jpii  A.Naiwa»  oc\ 

lM|!<<lt  f  siTeiMhi  <^  «.  ]»£ 

i«taa.  ♦liiWwa  ^  ^t^N)l4w*»  ^'  *^^  ^iptfcaiaii^  ^«Jsi  Sror  *»i. 

f^tairiL  ^dMlli  <Mft  W  «M«  .ttfleieii  ^  ::^rikait>  w^tffutt.  »  itiai»  >$(  waaur  f^^cuik  ?ac«s 
4^  41^  <lWMa<iMll»^  )M  .^AwniitiK.  ?N«Miaf  scat  Sicar  «aiL     r^»  »ta:st<»  s  ibcpc  3r  a 
^f«iiii  V>«iaa    ^Wft  :hm4Ii>£  ^  9aam  j£  >da»  iniUKt»  «  ^oaic  x-  :  iib«^  ^ 
^idI  <dlK>  siHaai^  te  se«i«Bai.  ^md»  '3l»  iBBMe  »  9e»^  iir  ii»  j^  «m4!vv 
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tissue  activity.  Phenol  and  its  derivatives,  mercury  bichloride  and 
the  corrosives,  the  caustics  and  others  belong  to  the  first  group. 
Tincture  of  iodine,  alcohol,  ether,  the  gaudy  aniline  dyes,  h^'po<.*hloroys 
solutions,  strong  NaCl  solutions  and  B.  L  P,  P,  belong  to  the  second 
group.  The  latter  group  may  be  further  divided  into  long-lived  and 
short-lived  groups.  B,  I,  P,  P.  is  a  long-lived  antiseptic,  exerting  its! 
antiseptic  effect  until  it  disappears,  A  thin  layer  (proper  use)  will 
persist  for  about  ten  days.  A  large  lump  may  lie  in  the  tissues  for 
months  before  being  absorbed  (see  Fig*  141), 


Fio.  UL— A  large  lumiJ  of  Ik  I.  P,  P.  b-ing  uiiab^jrbed  in  the  great  trochanter  six 
ineks  after  it  waa  applied^  B.  L  P.  P.  should  ne\'er  be  used  in  lumpa  like  this  since 
•uoh  lumps  often  cause  pexmsteni  sinuses  and  act  as  foreign  bodies.  In  large  amounts 
it  has  a  toidc  effect  at  times»  Complete  fracture  thruugli  neck  of  tiw^hanter*  treated  on 
author's  abduction  splint  without  ahortemng  and  with  perfect  anatomical  and  functional 
iwults:  union JQ  tax  weeks. 

The  fluid  antiseptics  are  short-lived  and  are  absorbed  or  washed 
away  within  a  few  hours.  Thus,  Dakin's  solution  must  be  renewed 
every  two  hours,  flavine  every  twenty-four  hours»  ether  and  alcohol 
every  fifteen  minutes,  etc.  On  the  other  hand  the  fluid  antiseptics 
more  readily  reach  every  crack  and  crevice  than  does  the  more  solid 
B.  I.  P.  P.,  which  will  not  spread  beyond  the  actual  place  where  the 
surgeon's  finger  rubs  it.  This  diflfusing  property  of  fluids  explains  the 
rationale  for  the  use  of  alcoliol  (or  sometimes  carbolic  5  per  cent,  fol- 
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lowed  by  alcohol)  before  tlie  application  of  B.  L  P.  T.  Alcohol  has 
the  further  property  of  absorbing  moisture  from  the  woiuir!  surface 
and  thus  preparing  the  surface  physically  for  the  intimate  reception  of 
its  coating  of  B.  L  P,  P..  which  adheres  poorly  to  a  damp  surface.  For 
this  reason  it  is  well  to  apply  B.  L  P.  P.  while  the  tourniquet  is  in  place 
or  else  after  perfect  hemostasia. 
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Fig.  1 42, — A ,  shows  what  may  happen  whct>  iutenniit'eiit.  HDtisoptics  (such  as  Carrtil'a) 
are  used;  the  antiseptic  loses  its  power  mid  if  one  instillation  be  delayed  or  <r»nutted,  the 
bftirier  is  broken  and  bucteria  enter  healthy  tisane  where  thci^  grow;  the  antiseptic 
is  then  renewed  but  does  not  r&ttch  the  buried  infection.  B  shows  what  happens  when 
an  inoculated  wound  is  thoroughly  revised  and  a  loug-Hvetl  antiseptic  B.  I,  P.  P.  is 
ujs^  as  a  barrier  between  healthy  thwue  and  the  debris  of  t>|>eration;  the  healthy  tissue 
remains  sterile.  Faultle-sa  Carrel's  treatment  areomplishes  the  same  resulr.  C  shows 
what  may  happen  after  revision  operation  if  a  short-lived  antiseptic  is  used ;  the  debris 
harbors  bacteria  which  when  the  aotiseptic  loses  Us  i>ower,  penetrate  the  healthy 
tiasues  and  infection  results.  Each  type  of  antiseptic  has  its  useful  sphere.  All  can 
be  misapplied  and  when  misapplied  are  oft<?n  not  only  usek'ss  but  harmful. 

Salt  solutions  dei>cnd  for  their  action  on  a  rncetianical  wa.shing  of  the 
surfaet^,  either  directiy  by  the  ac  tual  solutiiins  or  iniiireetly,  wheu  con- 
centrated, by  the  serum  and  leukocytes  the\'  call  forth  from  the  tissues. 

Antiseptics  and  Bacteriolofy  of  Inooulated  Wounds,— Bacteria  on  the 
surface  will  be  killed  by  any  antiseptic  powerful  enough,  even  if  it 
does  not  penetrate  the  tissues.  an<l  unless  the  surface  is  reinoculated 
by  the  debri.s  of  openition  it  will  remain  sterile.  However,  it  is  seldom 
possible  to  leave  rexision  wounds  so  clean  that  no  reinoculation  is 
possible.  Some  tiny  corner,  inateessible  or  unnotieed,  may  still 
harbor  bacteria  ready  to  replant  the  entire  wound.  Therefore,  the 
antisefitic  used  to  |)revent  surface  infection  must  not  lose  its  bacter- 
cidal  power  for  several  tlays  or  must  be  renewed  frequently  and  regu- 
larly.    (Fig.  142,  //.) 

Attention  to  this  principle  of  a  continuous  antiseptic  barrier  between 
infected  and  sound  tissue  explains  the  success  of  the  various  antiseptics 
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in  the  treatment  of  inoculated  fractures,  and  the  continuous  mainte- 
nance of  this  barrier  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  success  of  Carrers 
treatment. 

Dry  gauze  wit  hem  t  any  antiseptic  or  in  conjunction  with  B.  L  l\  P. 
is  the  best  dressing  after  a  thorough  revision  of  an  incxnilatcd  wound 
has  been  well  done,  since  when  it  is  removed  it  leavers  a  wound  free 
from  Wood  ciot.  Blootl  clots  and  anemic  tissue  are  culture  media 
par  exrellrnre  and  slitjuld  never  he  tolerated  by  a  careful  operator. 
However,  if  one  is  not  ctmfident  that  all  bacteria  have  been  ciiminatcd, 
it  is  wise  to  use  some  aritiseptie.  (Fig-  H"«  /^.)  An  anesthetic  is 
generally  required  for  the  first  dressing. 

Bacteriology  and  Antiseptics  in  Iniect€d  Wounds. — The  treatment  of 
infection  is  based  upon  the  resistance  of  living  tissue  to  bacterial 
growth  by  antittjxin  formation,  leukocytosis  and  pliagocytosis,  surgery 
and  antiseptics  Ijeing  employc<l  only  to  augment  this  resistance  by 
decreasing  the  dose  of  toxins  and  the  culture  me<lia  (dead  tissue). 

Any  antiseptic  is  misused  and  abvised  when  it  is  used  in  the  hope  of 
killing  bacteria  already  Iniried  in  the  tissue  depths  (Fig.  140,  C  and  D). 
One  so  often  sees  failure  and  disaster  follow  the  attempt  to  accomplish 

jriHzation  of  tissues  beneath  the  surface  that  no  other  term  save 
iibuse  of  antiseptics  can  be  used  to  describe  this  futile  hope;  for,  if  anti- 
septics strong  enough  to  jienetrate  tissues  arc  used,  they  kill  the  pene- 
trated tissue,  which  then  becomes  a  medium  for  tlie  microbes.  Thus 
the  antiseptic  begets  sepsis  antl  destroys  at  one  stroke  the  painstaking 
removal  of  dead  tissue,  the  object  of  primary  wound  revision. 

It  is  this  misapplication  of  antiseptic^s  and  the  exixM'tation  of  panaceal 

properties  which  lead  stmie  surgeons  to  condemn  as  useless  all  anti- 

pptics  when  used  in  tiic  wound.    They  have  one  prime  virtue,  namely, 

kurface  sterilization,  although  they  may  depress  the  defence  of  the 

tissues  against  infetiion. 

Therefore,  antiseptics  play  only  a  small  part  in  the  treatment  of 
infected  wounds  as  distinguished  frtmi  inoculated  wounds.  B.  I.  !*,  \\ 
is  worthless  in  infected  wounds  (Fig.  140,  T  and  D).  Flavine  is  of 
little  value  except  that  it  suspends  infection  for  a  certain  pericxl  in 
fresh  wounds  and  tends  to  discourage  granulation  growth  iu  healing 
wounds  and  thus  may  be  used  to  prevent  the  premature  closure  of 
drainage  woumls.  (VirreFs  treatment  is  very  useful  in  the  early  treat- 
ment of  infected  wounds  and  particularly  poorly  drained  wounds,  sinct* 
it  washes  away  surface  tjrganisms  and  may  kill  some  of  tltem  (Fig, 
1411.  C).  It  is  the  author's  habit  to  use  Carrels  treatment  for  all  viru- 
lently infected  wounds  during  the  first  ten  days,  but  the  treatment 
in  covipound  fravfurcs  is  modified  always  by  rigid  insistence  on  free 
dependent  drainage  and  the  relief  of  all  tension  by  free  incision. 
No  pooling  of  pus  is  tolerated  at  any  stage,    (See  Drainage,  p.  242.) 

Well-drained  woumls  after  granulation  tissue  appears,  have  no  need 
of  antiseptics  whatever,  since  no  discharge  accumulates  which  may  be 
absorbed  or  may  re-infect,  and  since  the  granulation  barrier  against 
infection  is  better  than  an  artificial  barrier* 
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Scrums  and  antitoxins  have  not  been  found  to  be  of  much  value  in 
the  treatment  of  infections,  with  the  one  great  exception  of  tetanus 
antitoxin. 

Tetwius.— The  administration  of  tetanus  antitoxin  500  or  1000 
units,  depending  upon  the  anaerobic  conditions  of  the  wound,  given 
subcutaneously  at  the  earliest  moment  and  repeated  at  weekly  intervals 
for  the  first  month,  has  banished  generalized  tetanus  from  the  bacterial 
complications  of  compound  fractures.  Five  hundred  units  given  at 
once  are  worth  5000  given  after  twelve  hours  and  worth  100,000  given 
after  tetanus  manifests  itself.  Local  tetanus  is  still  infrequently 
diagnosed  by  twitchings  of  a  limb  near  the  wound  and  the  presence'of 
trismus  of  slight  degree.  The  author  has  generally  been  able  to  find 
some  other  cause  for  these  s>'mptoms:  Once  an  abscess  in  the  auditory 
canal,  many  times  the  pricking  of  a  nerve  by  a  movable  spicule  of  bone, 
the  pressure  of  a  fragment  in  malposition,  an  abscess  about  a  foreign 
Inxiy.  osteomyelitis  with  toxic  meningismus,  myosites  ossificans  of 
a  muscle,  pressure  of  splints  on  the  ulnar  or  peroneal  ner\'e,  an  alveolar 
abscvss  and  p\Tlitis  and  hematogenous  meningitis. 

\Vhen  any  sign  of  tetanus  appears  the  wound,  without  hesitation 
over  differiMitial  diagnosis,  should  be  widely  laid  open,  every  comer 
oleanotl  and  draineil,  peroxide  of  hydrogen  used  freely  for  dressings 
every  few  hours  and  enormous  doses  of  antitetanic  serum  injected, 
sulHnitanei>usly,  intramuscularly  near  the  wound  and  intrathecally. 
The  di>se  should  lx»  not  less  than  50,(X)0  units  without  delay,  and  within 
a  day  up  to  *UX),(XX)  units  should  be  giN-en. 

DIAONOSIS  OF  COBAPOUMD  FRACTUBES. 

The  diagnosis  of  compound  fractures  presents  little  difficulty  and 
can  usually  lie  made  by  sight  alone.  The  skin  is  freshly  broken;  the 
limb  abnormal  in  shape;  powerless ;  a  broken  hone  may  be  visible; 
light,  gentle  )>al)>ation  may  disclose  irregular  contour.  One  need  know 
no  more  at  tlie  moment. 

Kurtlier  efforts  at  diagnosis  ar^  not  only  useless  but  hannfiiL  The 
manipuhition  of  the  bone  to  elicit  crepitus  further  lacerates  the  sur- 
itmnding  muscle.'^,  jabs  them  into  painful  spasms  and  implants  infecticMi 
in  fresh  tissues.  Manipulation  may  be  the  last  straw  lequiied  to 
Oi'^tablish  profound,  hoix'le^  shock.  No  attempt  to  refine  diagniwin 
slunild  W  made  at  this  time.  Xh^v  jJates  may  be  tak»  to  be  devd- 
o(kh1  ami  exainineil  later  if  there  is  not  much  shodu  ImmobOiae  the 
fmoturt*  and  get  the  j^tient  into  a  warm,  drj-  bed. 

After  he  ha^^  l>eix^ne  oj^erable.  rt^line  the  diagnosis  but  do  so  without 
a^in  reiHlerii\g  him  inojx^rable,  i.  r .,  painlessly*  so. 

X«imy«  The  ca.s>e  sluMild  l>e  jrHr«,>n1  if  it  can  be  accomidished  with- 
out dela>\  )>ain  or  further  manipulation  of  the  fracture  and  two  plates 
sluniK)  l>e  taken,  ow  antvn^xvstert^Mr  anil  the  other  fwmi  a  lateral  diree- 
tii^n.  These  j^latrs  then  will  shi^w  the  exact  position  and  the  type  of 
fractmv  aihl  the  dis{>laonnent  ami  the  exact  localisation  of  the  f 
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body.  It  is  folly  to  gainsay  this*  no  matter  how  incorrectly  one  may 
interpret  these  platen.  It  is  well  to  have  every  fracture  x-rayed  with 
the  patient  in  a  certain  anatomical  position,  so  that  at  operation  that 
same  position  can  be  duplicated,  thus  obviating  the  errors  which  muscle 
sliding  may  introduce.  One  must  then  study  the  plates  carefully  hcfore 
operating  that  he  ma>^  know  exactly  what  sort  of  fragments  to  expect, 


i 


Fia.  1 4  3. — X-my  showing  lit  tie  evidence  of  fracture. 


Fio.  144.^ — Satne  caao  ane  month  Utcr^ 
showing  definite  fracture.  This  iiluBtrates 
the  necessity  for  having  two  plates  taken 
from  different  directions. 


whether  he  can  explore  the  medullary  cavity  without  excessive  removal 
of  fragments,  whether  there  are  many  pow^dered  fragments  (ivhich  are 
generally  detached),  whether  tliere  are  long  fissures  extending  into 
joints,  whether  there  is  a  possibility  of  bone  endangering  the  vessels, 
whether  the  limb  is  anatomically  not  worth  saving.  Knowing  these 
th'mg3»  the  incision  may  be  made  Intelligently,  time  will  be  economized 
and  a  good  operation  will  be  done. 
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The  j-ray  has  so  maliy  advantages  over  the  old  classical  methods  of 
diagnosis  that  comparison  with  each  of  them,  or  with  all  other  com- 
bined methods,  would  consume  more  space  than  they  merit. 

The  *r-ray  will  show  sequestra  ami  callus,  and  after  one  is  familiar 
with  the  shadows,  it  supplies  sufficient  evidence  on  which  to  make  a 
diagnosis  of  sequestni. 

A  portable  r-niy  outfit  has  la'come  a  necessity  in  the  ftiagnosis  of 
position  in  fnu  tures  of  the  femur,  ^^ome  may  criticise  this  statement 
as  overeniphati<\  It  is  based  on  the  treatment  of  a  series  of  compound 
fractures  of  the  femur  under  the  sujiervision  of  my  snjieFior  ofTieer, 
Major  M*  IVarson,  in  which  tmly  the  exceptional  ease  was  discharged 
witli  a  limp  and  in  wliieh  the  average  shortening  was  0,5  cm.  The 
portable  j'-niy  apparatus  gives  a  true  picture  of  tlie  position  of  the 
bones  as  they  really  lie  all  day  ami  all  night. 

Moving  the  patient  out  t>f  his  apparatus  upsets  tlie  whole  arrange- 
ment, allows  tlie  po^sil>ility  of  movement  or  refract nre  of  delicate 
premllus,  stirs  up  quies<:Tnt  st*psis  and  after  all  results  in  the  picture 
of  the  femur  as  it  is  in  the  x-ray  room  hut  not  resemhhng  its  position 
all  day  and  all  night. 

Portable  x-ray  fHrtfits  are  not  recpjircd  in  the  treatment  of  other 
limb  fractures. 

PalpatioE  and  lEspection.T-Pjilp«ition  and  inspection  are  alwsiys 
valuable,  easily  accom]>lished  and  fairly  accurate  where  the  fracture 
is  exposed  or  subcutaneous  as  wheti  the  plialangcs,  tibia,  fibula,  ulna, 
clavicle  or  any  bony  prominence  is  in\'olve*L  Rough  manipulation 
is  never  necessary  or  justifiable. 

Measurement. — Measurement  is  worthless  unless  the  two  limbs  are 
in  precisely  similar  position  and  relations  to  the  body.  One  can  pro\  e 
this  easily  on  his  own  tliigh.  By  changing  the  position  of  a  normal 
thigh  a  difference  of  S  cm.  can  be  shown.  It  is  obvious  that  careless 
measurements  of  fractured  thighs  are  useless. 

However,  if  one  first  assures  himself  that  both  limbs  are  in  precisely 
the  same  position,  measurement  <nin  be  done  sci  that  repeated  trials 
will  not  Viiry  more  than  h  cm.  (l  inch). 

The  |x>ints  to  be  used  for  measuring  the  femur  are  the  anterior 
superior  spine  of  the  ilium  and  the  superior  border  of  the  patella. 
These  points  are  available  without  distnrbing  the  fracture.  A  nu^asur- 
ing  stick,  such  as  bnotmakers  use  is  employed,  as  with  it  the  liony 
points  can  be  accurately  engaged.  A  tape  measure  is  unsatisfactory, 
as  it  cannot  be  accurately  fitted  against  the  landmarks.  The  pelvis 
must  be  flat  in  bed  and  the  abduction  angle  the  same  for  both  legs. 
Hip  and  knee  must  be  flexed  to  the  same  degree. 

The  anterior  superior  spine  and  the  internal  malleolus  are  used  in 
fractures  of  the  leg  when  the  leg  caiuiot  be  put  to  the  ground.  There  is 
no  satisfactory  bony  point  in  the  upper  enti  of  the  tibia,  although  the 
internal  semilunar  cartilage  can  he  used  when  the  knee  is  flexed. 

The  length  of  arm  bones  cannot  be  satisfactorily  measured  and, 
fortunately,  their  length  is  relatively  unimportant,  as  simple  shortening 
generally  results  in  no  disability  and  little  deformity. 
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The  Probe. — ^The  probe  poked  qeerulously  into  the  skin  puncture 

generally  gives  no  information  and  usually  results  in  the  heavy  inocu- 
lation of  the  deep  tissues  that  may  have  been  lightly  inoculated  before- 
hand. It  has  no  place  in  the  diagnosis  or  treatment  of  fractures  until 
granulation  tissue  has  appeared.  In  this  connection  the  following 
quotation  from  the  Medical  Remrd,  November  26^  1881,  at  which  time 
t(»rrents  of  suggestion  and  criticism  were  poured  into  the  medical 
litcniture  regarding  the  treatment  of  President  Garfiehrs  fatal  bullet 
wound,  is  interesting.  Dr.  E.  B.  Turnipseed,  of  Columbia,  S.  C,  in 
a  length)'  tirade,  quotes  a  report  of  1  )r.  Bliss  as  follows:  *  **  After  iviik- 
draiving  my  finger  (frtiui  the  entrance  wound)  I  made  an  exploration  wiih 


Fia,  145. — ^4,  hip  Qexiou  brjims  the  patelliv  nearer  (u  the  tiiitorior  superiur  iliac  lipine 
by  (roxD  3  to  5  cm.  B,  abductJon  brings  the  patella  nearer  to  the  iliac  spiQo  by  irum 
1  to  3  cm.  Thus  meaauring  one's  thigh  in  the  position  of  abduction  and  hip  flexion 
may  show  it  from  4  to  S  cm.  shorter  than  when  held  in  the  ordinary  siaoding  poeitioii. 
This  illuatrat«s  the  possible  discrepancies  whirb  may  appear  in  measuremeQta  and 
demonstrates  that  neutralization  of  postural  elements  [a  necessary  to  accurate  ] 
urements. 


a  long  flexible  prd/e  which  I  suiMhly  enrwd  before  entering,  ami  gently 
jtoased  it  dawnward  and  forward,  and  downward  and  bachvard  and  in 
seneral  directions'''  Dr.  Tumipseeti  then  comments:  **He  does  not 
say  how  far  he  introcluecd  the  probe»  but  the  resistance  to  the  small 
silver  probe  once  enteral  between  the  nuL-^cIes,  or  fascia  and  muscle. 
is  so  little  that  I  know  full  welL  by  ex]>erienee,  very  slight  pressurp 
will  force  them  trj  their  full  length.  It  appears,  however,  whetlier  the 
fjrobing  tlid  it  or  not,  the  pus  burrowed  just  in  the  direction  in  which 
he  ]>robed.''  The  probe  did  not  find  the  bullet,  })ut  President  (Jarfield 
had  no  fever  at  the  time  nor  for  eighteen  hours  afterward.  Thereafter 
his  wound  was  septic  until  he  died.    And  autopsy  disclosed  the  ball 
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encapsulated  and  free  from  suppuration  while  the  probed  wound  and 
the  probe  wounds  were  septic.  Probing  for  the  bullet  is  one  of  the 
worst  things  that  can  be  done  to  a  compound  fracture.  It  is  a  useless 
waste  of  time,  conveys  no  new  information,  since  if  there  is  only  one 
hole  something  is  inside — if  two  holes  on  opposite  sides  it  has  probably 
gone  through,  and  even  if  one  probes  he  cannot  follow  the  track  of  a 
missile  because  the  muscle  planes  act  as  valves,  sliding  one  part  of  the 
track  over  another  and  blocking  it.  The  probe  makes  its  own  track 
guided  by  force  and  ignorance  and  implants  its  load  of  microbes 
throughout  the  tissues.  The  missile  generally  passes  through  the 
fracture  and  lodges  in  the  tissues  opposite  its  entrance,  so  that  the 
probe,  if  it  should  follow  the  bullet,  passes  through  the  fracture  and 
infects  it. 

The  probe  is  useful  after  granulation  tissue  appears.  One  can  easily 
probe  a  sinus.  Its  walls  are  firm  and  smooth.  At  the  bottom  one  may 
be  able  to  feel  bone  and  to  tell  whether  that  bone  is  covered  with 
periosteum  or  whether  it  is  a  sequestrum.  The  probe  properly  used 
cannot  infect  a  sinus  with  its  highly  resistant  granulations  and  thick 
walls. 

Infection. — Equally  important  is  diagnosis  of  the  degree  of  inocula- 
tion or  the  degree  of  infection  present.  One  judges  inoculation  by  the 
sort  of  wound  and  its  dirtiness.  One  judges  infection  by  the  inflam- 
mation and  tension  of  the  part,  the  character  and  amount  of  discharge, 
the  odor,  the  patient's  temperature,  pulse  and  facies  and  by  direct 
bacterial  examination. 

Operability. — One  judges  operability  by  the  patient's  facies,  his 
pulse,  blood-pressure,  respiration  (especially  its  character),  his  color, 
the  warmth  of  his  nose  and  hands  and  the  risk  of  the  operation  advis- 
able or  demanded.   Only  experience  can  properly  evaluate  these  signs. 

TREATMENT  OF  C0MP0X7ND  FRACTURES. 

The  first  object  of  treatment  is  the  sav-ing  of  life  regardless  of  the 
function  of  the  fractured  bi>ne. 

The  second  object  is  the  restoration  to  function  of  the  fractured 
bone. 

Immediate  Treatment. 

InmuHliate  treatment  should  aim  to  prevent  further  injury,  both 
by  nuH^hanical  moans  and  through  infection. 

Further  pli^-sical  injury  is  prevented  by  the  inmiediate  immobili- 
lation  of  the  f  moture  by  an,v  available  means.  It  is  best  accomidished 
in  the  case  of  limbs  by  applying  lateral  fixation  supplemented  by 
improvised  extonsioit,  a  Thomas  splint  for  fractures  of  Sie  thi^,  1^ 
or  Immerus,  ai\  iittornal  right-angle  splint  for  the  forearm  and  hand 
and  a  back  splint  with  rigid  footpitH\>  for  the  ankle  and  foot.  In  the 
absiMice  of  tho8t>.  an,v  stick,  Inmnl,  riHe»  sling  or  stretcher  bar  may  be 
made  to  immobilixe  a  limb. 
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The  patient  should  not  be  moved  until  his  fracture  is  immobilized, 
as  movement  vdl\  cause  the  surrounding  muscle  to  be  jabbed  into  con- 
traction, with  resultant  pain,  shock  and  the  extension  of  inoculation. 

Further  bacterial  injury  is  prevented  by  the  application  of  an  aseptic 
or  antiseptic  dressing  to  the  skin  wounds.  It  is  best  to  paint  them 
with  iodine  all  around.  The  actual  wound  should  not  be  touched  except 
by  a  surgeon. 

Scrupulous  care  must  be  taken  not  to  rub  dirt  and  bacteria  into  the 
wound. 

If  it  is  large  and  full  of  dirt,  operation  under  anesthesia  is  necessary 
to  cleanse  it.  Any  attempt  to  cleanse  the  actual  wound  only  aggra- 
vates the  attendant  shock  and  thus  inflicts  additional  physical  injury, 
which  is  precisely  what  one  should  not  do. 

No  antiseptic  should  be  injected  into  the  wound  track,  since  generally 
it  cannot  be  done,  and  if  it  can  be  done  would  only  cork  up  drainage, 
(See  Muscle  Sliding  and  Antiseptics.)     (Fig.  138,  p.  215  and  p.  217.) 

Morplmi.^Morphin  is  a  most  valuable  drug.  It  should  be  given  in 
full  doses  (often  gi\  h  wiH  be  necessary  to  quiet  a  patient  with  a  severe 
fracture).  It  allows  the  torn  spastic  muscles  to  relax,  relieves  the 
terrible  pain  of  fresh  compound  fractures  and  allows  the  patient  to  be 
transported  in  comparative  comfort,  while  without  it  transport  might 
be  utmost  torture. 

Shock,  etc. — These  things  done,  the  quicker  and  the  more  gently  the 
patient  is  placed  in  a  solid  w^arm  bed  the  better.  The  patient  should 
not  be  ^cashed  or  disturbed  in  any  way,  particularly  if  there  is  any 
degree  of  shock  present. 

However,  no  two  wounds  are  precisely  the  same,  and  one  must 
alw^ays  remember  the  fact  that  a  patient  still  breathes  is  not  sufficient 
evidence  that  his  life  can  be  sa\'ed,  altliough  apparently  the  most 
desperate  case  may  recover  under  intelligent  treatment. 

After  the  patient  is  safely  in  bed  one  watches  for  the  effect  of  the 
immediate  treatment  he  has  received. 

When  he  arrives  at  the  hospital  his  condition  will  dejDend  upon  his 
previous  treatment  and  the  seriousness  of  his  wound. 

Those  cases  poorly  immobilized,  exposed  to  c**ld,  wet,  brought 
hmg  distances  o\'er  rough  roads  and  left  lying  out  for  many  hours  are 
in  profound  shtx;k*  Their  blo<MJ-pressures  may  be  50  to  SO,  etc.  Those 
well  immobilized,  etc.,  may  have  normal  blood-pressure* 

In  the  author's  opinion  shock  is  divisible  into  two  phases:  (1)  the 
primary  w^ound  shock  which  is  physiological  (or,  rather,  biological) 
and  the  function  of  which  is  to  low^er  blood-pressure  and  prevent 
hemorrhage;  and  (2)  the  second  phase  instigated  by  low^ered  blood- 
pressure  in  the  presence  of  toxemia. 

One  can  easily  see  that  a  fracture  w^hich  is  not  immobilized  is  a 
constant  source  of  continued  muscle  laceration.  Surgeons  have  come 
to  know  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  improve  a  patient^s  general 
condition  so  long  as  his  fracture  is  not  properly  splinted,  and  that  in 
a  case  impossible  of  proper  splioting  the  optimum  operative  moment 
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is  at  once.  Delay  means  that  the  patient's  condition  will  be  the  worse 
for  it.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  compound  fracture  is  immobile  one  may 
expect  resuscitation  treatment  to  improve  the  patient's  condition, 
other  things  being  equal.  Thus,  intelligent  primary  splinting  has 
Huvcd  many  lives,  to  say  nothing  of  countless  limbs.  We  have  come  to 
know  that  these  cases  respond  to  resuscitation  treatment  to  a  certain 
degree  and,  passing  this  optimum  point,  retrogress.  They  must  be  oper- 
atcil  ui)on  then  or  not  at  all.  It  is  important,  too,  that  the  moment 
chosen  Ihj  on  the  ascending  curve  and  not  just  after  the  optimum,  for 
then  the  operation  gives  a  shove  down  hill  to  the  person  ahready  on 
the  grade,  which  spells  disaster.    (See  diagram,  Fig.  146,  p.  229.) 

Only  by  dose  observation  of  many  cases  can  one  judge  this  point, 
and  the  Iwst  index  for  it,  better  than  any  sphygmomanometer,  stetho- 
vH(H)pc,  pulse-rate,  blood  volume  or  respiratory  rate,  is  the  man's  face. 
Description  is  impossible,  but  nothing  so  tells  the  story  of  hope  or  so 
reveals  de8{)air  as  the  patient's  face.  The  blood-pressure,  respirations, 
pul»i»-rHte,  and  heart  action  are  valuable,  of  course. 

llouYver.  having  decided  upon  operation — what  operation?  This, 
of  iH)urst\  will  have  been  pondered  over  during  the  decision  for  opera- 
tion and  the  tyi)e  of  operation  necessary  will  bear  great  weight  in  the 
derision  for  operation. 

Mortally  Wounded  Cases.— It  is  well  to  remember  that  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  a  mortal  ^*ound. 

It  is  useless  to  attempt  anesthesia  of  any  sort  on  a  patient  whose 
s^N'stolic  Wotxl-pressure  is  lower  than  70  umd.  Hg,  whose  face  is  drawn, 
e>TS  simkeiu  breath  shallow,  etc.  It  is  harmful  to  attempt  any  painful 
treatttiet^t  such  as  forcible  reduction  of  a  fracture,  incision  for  drain- 
age* the  application  of  a  splint  which  requires  mox-ement  of  the  frac- 
ture or  gnvss  manipulation,  or  eN'en  of  examination  (except  by  sight, 
uNrays  or  li^rht  touch V  These  nn^asures  hasten  death.  These  cases 
must  U^  Mi  without  nioNTWH^nt  i>f  an>*  sort  ami  resuscitation  treatment 
i'^u|4o>>h1» 

I1us  gnnip  i>f  iHisi^s  im^inles  mainl^v  fractures  of  the  fonur  and  1^ 
U>iH>s.  wln^re  tln^re  has  U>en  terriWe  shattering,  together  with  extreme 
laceratk^n  %)t  tlie  soft  {virts,  arterial  le^ioDs  mi  hemoiThage,  gas 
pi^VftVY'^K'  a^hi  ejcpo$ure« 

Mwst  \yt  tlww  patients  are  suffering  fnwn  other  wtHinds  in  addition 
t\>  th<^  \MK^  iNi\isi^vr  tlK^  fwK-tun^  ami  the  wxnide.*  is  that  death  has  been 

bMpenMe  oa  Adnissioa.  <  asrs  |xx^v  imniobifii«d  wbose  fiag- 
nw^\t;^  haw  (>e<s\  tXMV'^autl^  gnitinir  about  piettini:  and  hoeratii^ 
:<ii^  )>aHs  am)  )>)anti^vr  inftt^i«H\  in  e\x^^  f^sK  hceiation,  bfeedung 
^r»»^^  ^vn\  art^NtieN.  sufferii^  (n^t  expi^wt^.  inle<tiMi  and  skock,  but 
>fc*^i^^>  haw  a  jvaI^vj^I^K^  ^ml^^  ;iit  the  ^Tfct,  ami  whi>sir  ^^stelic  hlood- 
jw^ss^^re  i>  tNxxNT  TO.  \\ill  ivstxMvl  to  immohiliTatioa  and  resnscilaliDQ 
tnf>atn><^tit  am)  lM\\\^m^  ^>»^eral^.  as  a  nile.  At  the  risk  <rf  i 
m^Nn>^SutMn  ir^>Atim^m  x^iU  W  xi^^f+rss  xmk^  the  fractv^  is  i 
No  ^^>at^^  x^hat  Nj^im  t)^  j^jitiem  is  my^ng   the**  oa^«!S^  a 
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owe  their  coiiditioi!  tt>  the  absence  of  any  spluit  or  of  any  efficient 
splint)  it  should  not  be  change*!  unless  this  can  be  accompIishe<i  pain- 
lessly. The  existing  splint  must  be  patched  up  and  supplemented 
until  it  immobilizes  the  fracture.  Not  until  this  is  done  will  resus- 
citation treatment  avail,  and  if  it  cunnot  be  done  the  case  is  hopeless. 
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Fjo.  146.-— Blood-presmirc  charts  (s^'hematic),  showing  wounrl  shnck,  triiasfuaioDj 
twimcitatioti.  Beeuiitlao'  Hfirnk,  the  »hock  of  sepsiB  and  operative  slioi^k,  death  and 
Pftcovery.  At  the  [mut  nnirked  X  the  patient  austain^  coiiipound  fracture  of  the  feuiur 
or  other  grave  injury.  His  blood-presHure  falls  rapidly  &t  once  and  cODtinuea  tt>  fall 
during  the  period  of  iraiiupctrt.  In  the  third  hour  (or  after  the  lapse  of  any  unit  of 
time)  at  the  point  marked  1  it  ia  65  nini.  of  mercury.  If  he  is  operated  upon  then  or 
subjected  to  rouf^h  nmmpulalioti  hin  blood-preflsure  oontinuee  a£  the  intemipted  dash- 
dot  line  G.  If  his  fracture  is  well  iminobiUied  but  virulently  septic  and  if  suppcrtive 
measures  arc  employed  the  blood-preasuie  will  likely  follow  the  hea\T  Hn©  D.  If 
traoflfunon  of  blood  can  he  done  at  the  poitit  1,  the  point  2  may  be  reached.  If  at  the 
point  2  he  ift  left  with  lirulent  Fepeis  unchecked  by  operation  hia  bkwd-preasure  Keneroily 
follows  the  thill  black  line  C  At  any  point  on  this  line  operfition  can  bo  performed, 
after  which  his  blood-pressure  will  probably  follow  the  doited  course  A.  If  no  trana^ 
fUflioti  k  necesBaiy,  operation  maj-  be  performed  at  the  point  3.  This  is  the  "optinnmi 
operative  moment/'  and  the  blood-pressure  after  operation  might  follow  the  line  B, 
If  operaiioD  be  delayed  until  the  curve  patsses  its  senith,  aa  at  4,  the  proguoetication  is 
poor.  aM  the  double-dot-dash  line  E  indicates.  Transfusion  should  preeedie  operation 
at  thifi  time  but  mu^t  be  done  eautiouidy  as  dilatation  of  the  heart  in  readily  produced 
in  thiA  weakened  crjndiiion.  Thus  one  can  trace  the  best  course  as  X — 1 — 2 — ^4,  and 
the  worst  courae  A"^ — 1 — G,  The  oourses  endinR  as  i4  or  B  are  good  courses.  Those 
ending  C,  D,  E^  F  or  G  are  bad  couraes.  This,  of  course,  is  only  a  composite  schematic 
arrangement,  based  on  the  author's  observations,  but  it  seems  to  condense  the  question 
of  operability  itnd  the  moment  for  operation  into  its  roost  eompact  form. 


Resuscitation  treatment  consists  of  rest,  morphin,  the  application 
of  external  heat,  blood  transfusion,  saline  infusions,  water  or  hot  weak 
tea  by  mouth,  the  head  lower  than  the  feet,  etc.  (as  j^er  I>r*  Percy.) 

Those  few  who  become  operable  after  resuseitation  treatment 
justify  the  effort  which  has  been  made  and  failed  so  often,  and  tl>ese 
then  belong  with  the  next  group. 
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Operable  on  Admission. — Cases  without  profound  shock,  with  good 
or  fair  pulse  at  the  wrist,  without  the  facies  of  shock,  whose  fractures 
have  been  well  immobilized,  no  matter  whether  reduced  or  whether 
in  malposition,  but  immobile,  are  operable. 

Every  operable  patient  is  given  morphin  gr.  J  and  atropin  gr.  yz^ 
One  of  the  best  single  indices  of  operability  is  the  decision  that  an 
adult  patient  may  be  given  \  gr.  morphin.  When  there  is  a  feeling 
that  perhaps  J  gr.  would  be  safer,  then  patient  is  not  safely  operable 
and  his  recovery  from  an  anesthetic  and  an  operation  is  questionable. 
Therefore,  when  possible  and  within  reasonable  limits,  he  had  better 
be  let  alone  a  little  longer,  so  that  he  may  further  recover  his  strength 
or  slide  definitely  into  the  moribund  class  in  peace  (Fig.  146). 

The  Primary  Operation. 

Only  two  radical  operations  need  be  done: 

1.  Amputation. 

2.  Excision  of  joints. 

Only  six  early  conserv^ative  operations  need  be  done  on  compound 
fractures: 

1.  Reduction. 

2.  The  removal  of  foreign  bodies. 

3.  Wound  revision  (vessels,  nerves,  muscles,  bones). 

4.  Drainage. 

5.  Suture. 

(>.  The  application  of  apparatus  (calipers,  etc.). 
Suture  should  only  be  done  in  the  stage  oif  inoculation  and  not  in 
infected  fracture. 
Only  four  late  operations  should  ever  be  done  on  open  fractures: 

1.  Sequestrectomy. 

2.  Drainage. 

3.  Ligaturing  of  bleeding  vessels. 

4.  The  correction  of  position  and  the  application  of  apparatus. 
When  a  compound  fracture  lias  become  a  simple  fracture,  either 

by  primary  suture,  delayed  primary  suture  or  healing  by  granulation, 
any  operation  applicable  to  simple  fracture  may  be  done,  and  any 
ci>rrective  measure,  such  as  excision  of  scars,  nerve  sutures,  tendon 
transplanting,  osteotomy,  bone  transplant,  bone  plating,  etc.,  peculiar 
to  old  healed  compound  fractures  may  then  be  done. 

General  Principles  of  Radical  Operations.— 1.  Amputatkm.^A  limb 
anatomically  hoiM^less  should  l>e  amputated  at  the  earliest  moment 
possible.  This  olikss  includes  the  various  combinations  of  fracture 
witli  great  vessel  lesions,  nerve  lesions,  sepsis  and  tissue  destruction, 
joint  complications.  Any  one  of  these  complications  alone  does  not 
indicate  amputation,  but  in  general  any  two  combined  with  fracture 
are  l>est  treatcii  by  primary  aiuputation.  It  is  not  always  possible,  in 
view  of  tlie  low  state  of  tlie  i>atient,  to  amputate  at  once. '  Temporizing 
measures  must  sometimes  be  emploN-ed  until  such  time  as  the  ampu- 
tation can  be  done  without  unreasonable  risk  of  life. 
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Thus  a  vessel  may  be  ligated,  septic  tissue  drained,  joints  immobil- 

rked,  the  fracture  extended  and  splinted  and  the  patient  given  every 

^opportunity  to  improve  liis  condition.     One  must  feel   sure  when 

adopting  this  course  that  his  treatment  mil!  stay  tlie  nocuous  process 

and  not  leave  it  to  progress,  since  tlie  object  is  to  relieve  the  patient 

of  the  cause  of  his  shock  without  inflicting  more. 

If  it  seems  impossible  to  prevent  progressive  changes  for  tlie  worse, 
amputation  must  bt*  done  at  once,  even  at  great  risk.  It  is  in  dealing 
with  this  class  of  cases  that  the  surgeon's  judgment^  experience  and 
boldness  in  carrving  out  his  convictions  reap  their  great  reward  in  the 
actual  saving  of  life,  an<l  in  the  saving  of  his  patients  from  long  suffer- 
ings from  a  worthless  limb  that  must  be  amputated  after  all  at  some 
later  date.  Only  a  man  who  knows  what  limbs  will  be  useless  can 
isave  this  futile  suffering,  since  any  other  feels  compelled  to  save  the 
^wrecked  limb  on  the  chance  that  it  might  prox^e  useful. 

A  limb  with  gross  destruction  of  a  ioint,  particularly  when  the 
head  of  the  tibia,  the  ankle-joint,  the  wrist,  or  the  elbow  are  so  exten- 
sively injured  that  ankylosis  is  despaired  of,  and  all  function  will  be 
lost,  should  be  amputated.  The  condition  of  the  nerve  or  vessel  will 
decide  the  question. 

The  sort  of  artificial  limb  possible  wdll  have  great  w^eight.  The  leg 
should  be  amputated  more  readily  than  the  arm  or  hand  since  no 
entirely  satisfactory  artificial  arm  has  yet  been  devised.  Severe  infec- 
tion or  a  multiplicity  of  accompanying  wounds  argue  against  con- 
servatism, since  conservatism  exposes  the  patient  to  more  severe 
subsequent  risks. 

Seat  of  Ampntation, — If  the  fracture  is  near  the  trunk  it  may  be  best 
to  amputate  through  the  fracture,  and  certainly  in  very  grave  cases 
recovery  is  unlikel>'  if  it  is  necessary  to  saw  bones.  Ab  elective  ampu- 
tation should  avoicl  all  damagecl  tissue  and  be  proximal  to  the  fracture. 

The  technic  of  amputation  is  described  elsewhere, 

2.  ExciBions  of  Joints. —If  the  bones  are  too  badly  damaged  to 
be  of  mechanical  utility,  even  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  ankylosis, 
and  yet  the  limb  below  the  fracture  is  a  good  limb,  the  joint  should 
be  excised.  Joints  tend  to  result  in  flail  joints  when  an  excess  of  bone 
has  been  removed.  This  fault  seems  to  be  more  grave  when  the 
proximal  component  of  the  joint  has  been  sacrificed.  Excision  of  a 
joint  is  only  a  little  better  than  amputation,  when  one  considers  the 
complications  which  may  follow,  the  flail-joints  likely  to  result  and 
the  long  dangerous  convalescence. 

The  knee  should  be  excised  with  the  idea  of  obtaining  ankylosis 
lalways.  Only  a  thin  slice  of  tibial  surface  should  be  removed,  but  the 
entire  condyles  should  be  removed*  The  operation  should  be  planned 
to  result  in  a  short  stiff  leg  flexed  10  degrees  at  the  knee. 

Excision  of  the  elbow^-joint  should  be  done  with  the  utmost  con- 
ser\^ativeness.  Every  tiny  bit  of  viable  bone  should  be  left  in  place 
and  the  excision  done  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  a  movable  strong  joint. 
Whole  epicondyles,  elecranon  processes  and  trochlea  regenerate. 
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On  the  other  hand,  flail-joints  following  radical  excision  of  the 
olhow  arc  common. 

One  seldom  has  to  deal  with  early  cases  of  fracture  into  the  hip- 
joint  with  the  joint  infected  or  shattered  beyond  hope  of  functioning. 
ThoHC  wounds  are  often  mortal.  Whenever  there  is  active  infection 
with  intracapsular  fracture,  the  head  of  the  femur  should  be  removed 
n!ul  the  a(»etabuluin  drained.  Very  mild  degrees  of  hip-joint  infection 
nia>*  hv  drained  but  drainage  without  excision  of  the  head  is  unsatis- 
ftictory  and  dangerous.  Ankylosis  should  be  aimed  for  in  the  abducted 
lM)sition. 


W)«  147.     rimrt  »)u)wiiui  m^ttio  hi|>>imnt  and  rNiult  of  excision  of  head  of  femur.    Case 
lltHitt^)  in  aUUieti<>n  tirnw  In^irinninit  to  emi.   Cnnxi  functional  result  with  ank^ioos. 

T\\v  shouKU^r-joint  wlion  simttereil  and  infected  virulently  should 
U^  oxci^hI*  When  st^vt^rely  infeintnl  through  a  split  fraction  and  not 
shwttt^rtHl,  Httt^mpts  to  tlrain  the  joint  may  be  successful.  It  is  verj- 
dilHoult  to  drain  all  tho  ramifii'ations,  how^\^r,  and  secondary  excision 
tuust  fitH\ihM\tl;^  U^  ilom\ 

11^1^  ai^klo-Joint  whon  simttereii  ami  infected  is  best  treated  by 
wumval  of  t)>t'  astragalus,  with  drainage.  This  allows  all  the  joints 
t\^  drain  into  the  i\\nnm^)  i^vity, 

Hh^  iH^rpus  wIh^u  inftH-ti^l  shouki  be  tinted  radically. 

)iia)ai\|^Md  j^xints  inftn^tr^t  are  best  amputateti  except  the  thumb  and 
tlh> jpriNit  tx^f^j^xints.  11h^  nn^v  be  exciseti  and  heal  kiiMQy  with 
dn^iiv^.  Hw^  oth<^r  digtt:^  iiKiivi^luall^^  anr  not  wtxth  the  li^  <rf 
\>Mv^w\^ti\T  tit^tn^MU  in  the  (vrv^enci^  of  \inileiit  sepsis. 

GhiMial  PiiMtptes  ot  OottMnatifa  OpvaliML— It  is  dfficuit  to  by 
^K^xvn  rtik^s  \vr  ^^i^os  \^  x\)^efatJkH)  in  enKff^:eney  smsery  because  mne 
aw  \\)>iMr«tkM\s  ^^  f4^^ti\M\s  IV  x^xHiml  and  its  cYndlticn  mstdktale 
tbi^  |>^^i^'>  u^  W  (x^K^x^tsi.  IIkw  aiv^  ^^xme  i^ewfal  thii^  irittcb  oi^t 
t\>  bl^  n^xtvyi 

?nfaiattia.  1V  sikitx  is  :«<^ibt^i  with  the  5f£nt  in  place  and 
>^itKmt  intiMi^  ttTAunvii>  A  oanr*«5s.  T\>w:h  i?if\iefi>^  <an  amxert  an 
.>^>^^b>c  ^\^>»r  i^^txN  a  n^wb^^n^i  x*^^  M\vv^  tbe  ^«utt!e<«)  tK^ndies  H-   Out 
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must  teach  his  staff  that  anesthesia  does  not  excuse  roughness  or 
unnecessary  movement,  that  it  mere!}'  ruts  off  conseiousness,  but  that 
injury  still  hurts  the  uneonseions  patient. 

Conservative  operation  on  the  tliigh  is  done  with  the  Thomas  splint 
in  place  by  having  the  foot  end  shmg  up  so  that  a<Tess  is  given  to  the 
posterior  parts. 

The  arm  and  leg  may  be  oi^erated  upon  without  the  sphnt,  since 
manipulation  of  these  is  easier  and  the  consequent  shock  inslgnifieant 
compared  to  that  following  manipulation  of  the  fractured  thigh.  How- 
ever, no  avoidable  tramna  is  j)ermitte<l 

The  Anesthetic— Half  an  hour  after  morphin  and  atropin  have  been 
given  the  anesthetic  should  be  hegim.  Nitrous  oxide  and  oxygen 
by  preference,  or  chloroform  for  a  short  ojjeration,  or  chloroform 
clianging  to  ether  for  long  operations,  which  should  seldom  be  tlone  at 
this  stage,  may  be  used.  Stovain  or  mnoeain  intrathecidly  for  cases 
of  the  leg  and  thigh  which  are  in  profound  shock,  />///  are  md  anemic, 
are  very  good  anesthetics  and  seems  to  reduce  operative  shock  to  a 
marked  degree.  If  there  is  anemia,  howe\'er.  spinal  anesthesia  Ls  contra- 
indicated.  Many  fractures  of  the  skull  require  no  anesthesia,  or  at 
most  only  a  local  novocain  anesthesia. 

StunulantB. — In  fractures  of  the  femur  it  is  v^ise  to  give  during  opera- 
tion hj^Kxiennoclysis  of  normal  salt  solution  at  a  distance?  from  the 
operative  field. 

Strychnin  should  never  be  used. 

Adrenalin  should  not  be  used  as  a  stimulant  so  long  as  the  heart  beats, 
as  its  late  action  is  worse  than  the  immediate  benefit*  It  is  a  powerful 
stimulant  when  injected  directly  into  the  stilled  heart — sometimes 
reviving  it.  Digitalin  may  be  useful  to  help  an  exhausted  heart  o\'er 
its  crisis. 

Transfusion  with  blood  is  the  best  remedy  for  operative  shock,  but 
the  previous  atlministration  of  adrenalin  or  pituitrin  contra-indicates 
transfusion,  as  cardiac  dilatation  has  often  resulted. 

The  Incision. — It  is  nearly  always  pi>ssib!e  to  leave  the  wound  of 
entrance  untouched  unless  one  hopt^s  to  render  an  inoc*ulated  wound 
aseptic,  or  to  attempt  primary  closure,  w^hen  it  is  best  to  excise  both 
entrance  and  exit  wounds  as  well  as  the  deep  track. 

The  exit  wound,  being  nearly  always  torn  and  large,  alTords  best 
access  to  the  fracture  and  demands  revision. 

The  skin  edges  should  bt*  trimmed  and  every  possible  scrap  of 
viable  skin  preserved.  Little  infection  lurks  in  the  actual  skin,  it 
\mng  naturally  resistant  to  infection,  and  by  its  dense  structure  does 
not  allow  much  spread  of  infection.  Thus,  only  the  merest  edge  of 
devitalized  skin  should  be  excised,  Ijearing  in  mind  the  jjossibility  of 
secondary  closure.  If  either  entrance  or  exit  wound  are  in  a  dependent 
position  tliey  may  Ije  used  for  drainage  wountls.  If  neither  are  deiiend- 
ent  a  drainage  wound  should  be  made  in  a  longitudinal  direction 
through  the  skin.  The  deep  fascia  may  be  cut  transversely,  as  then 
the  wound  gapes  open  and  does  not  tend  to  close  itself. 
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Muscle. — Damaged  muscle  is  worse  than  useless  and  may  be  held 
as  one  of  the  cheapest  tissues.  In  the  presence  of  a  compound  fracture 
the  more  muscle  removed  the  less  tlie  tension,  the  better  the  drainage, 
the  less  culture  media  for  bacteria,  the  greater  the  ease  of  skin  approxi- 
mation, the  less  the  scar.  Damaged  muscle  becomes  fibrous  and 
adherent  to  any  bone  with  which  it  makes  contact. 

One  should  consider  muscles  in  groups  rather  than  as  individuals 
in  the  lower  limb,  trunk  and  upper  arm.  Excising  a  muscle  from  a 
group  whose  fictions  are  similar  does  not  leave  any  disability.  The 
muscles  of  the  forearm  must  be  more  delicately  and  more  conservatively 
dealt  with.  It  is  well  when  doing  the  priniary  operation  on  any  com- 
pound fracture  to  remember  that  to  save  a  muscle  is  poor  surgery  if 
the  limb  is  amputated  three  days  afterward. 

The  free  sacrifice  of  muscle  will  save  many  limbs  and  result  in  slight 
disability. 

Skin,  on  the  other  hand,  should  be  most  jealously  preserved,  as  well 
as  nerves,  vessels  and  bone. 

Nervea.^Nerves  are  injured  or  severed  sometimes  by  the  ends  of 
the  fractured  bone,  ^.  g.  the  musculospira!  in  the  arm;  the  peroneal 
in  high  fractures  of  the  fibula;  the  dorsal  roots  in  fractures  of  the 
vertebrae. 

They  are  often  caught  in  exniberant  callus  or  between  the  fragments 
during  reduction. 

If  severed  there  is  loss  of  function  and  atrophy  of  the  muscles  they 
enervate  and  anesthesia  o\-er  their  cutaneous  distribution.  When 
pressed  upon  by  callus  or  fragments,  pain  may  result  which  is  referred. 
When  severed  there  is  generally  no  pain.  Tapping  over  the  distal 
end  of  the  proximal  segment  of  a  severed  or  compressed  nerve  elicits 
tingling,  etc.,  over  its  cutaneous  distribution.    (Tinnc  's  sign.) 

The  peroneal  nerve  is  often  paralyzed  by  external  pressure  from 
splints,  slings  and  bandages  (particularly  glue  or  adhesive  plaster 
extension  on  the  leg).  The  patient  complains  of  biu^ning  or  mysterious 
sensations  on  the  side  of  his  leg.  If  his  physician  is  wise,  it  goes  no 
further.  If  he  is  not,  in  twenty-foiu*  hours  the  j)eroneal  nerve  may  be 
paralyzed  and  will  degenerate  and  regenerate.  Meanwhile  the  exten- 
sors and  evertors  of  the  foot  atrophy  and  sclerose.  This  happens  far 
too  often  and  is  the  result  of  carelessness. 

The  tone  and  circulation  of  the  affected  muscles  must  be  main- 
tained meanwhile  by  daily  massage  and  deformity  prevented  from 
developing,  while  the  nerve  regenerates. 

Bloodvessels.  —  HeTUOstaaia.— When  an  artery  is  torn  hemorrhage 
results.  If  free  the  blood-pressure  falls  until  either  death  results 
or  until  a  clot  plugs  the  bleeding  vessel.  At  operation  the  wound 
surface  must  be  searched  minutely  for  these  plugged  vessels  (vigorous 
rubbing  may  dislodge  clots  and  demonstrate  vessel  lesion  by  bleeding) 
and  they  must  be  ligated,  else  secondary  hemorrhage  may  occur 
after  a  week  or  tenjdays  from  softening  of  the  clot. 

Gangrene  is  most  likely  to  follow  ligation  of  the  posterior  tibial 
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artery,  especially  if  ligated  between  the  branchiDg  of  the  anterior 
tibial  and  the  peroneal;  since  then  very  scanty  collateral  circulation 
IS  left. 

Ligation  of  the  popliteal  is  also  frequently  followed  by  gangrene. 
It*  is  [sometimes  advisable  to  insert  a  Tuffier  tube  for  forty-eight  hours 
when  ligaturing  the  popliteal. 

The  superficial  or  deep  femorals,  the  brachial,  radial,  ulnar  or  anterior 
tibials  may  be  ligated  with  compuratively  few  misgivings,  especially 
if  the  ligation  be  done  after  there  has  been  inflammation  in  the  limb, 
since  then  the  collaterals  are  dilated  and  readily  assume  the  burden 
of  the  circulation. 

Rarely  is  one  called  upon  to  ligate  other  vessels,  such  as  the  iliacs, 
the  carotids,  axillaries,  subclavians  or  vertebrals.  The  author  has 
(lone  each  of  these  ligations  several  times,  generally-  with  recover^'. 

The  tourniquet  is  a  most  valuable  instrmnent  during  operation  on 
compound  fracture  of  the  limb  bones.  By  using  a  tourniquet  when- 
ever possible  and  applying  it  before  beginning  the  operation  no  blood 
is  lost.  This  is  of  prime  importance  to  a  patient  in  shock  or  w^io  may 
emerge  from  his  anesthetic  in  shock.  No  sa\'able  drop  of  blood 
should  ever  be  lost.  Tlie  tourniquet  allows  one  to  w*ork  in  a  dry  field, 
the  tissues  unobscured  by  blood  or  an  assistant's  swabbing  hands,  the 
time  of  operation  is  cut  down  and  often  by  having  a  dry»  clean  field 
the  holes  in  arteries  and  targe  veins  can  be  seen  and  secured,  while 
in  the  presence  of  a  continuous  How  of  blood  a  long  tedious  task 
would  be  often  poorly  accomplished*  Nothing  is  more  trying  than  to 
attempt  arterial  ligature  when  the  concomitant  veins  steadily  pour 
out  blocKl,  clouding  the  field. 

To  use  a  tournitiuet  during  ojx^ration  one  must  know  anatomy 
thoroughly,  so  that  he  does  not  cut  rashly  into  forbidden  arterial 
regions.  The  principle  of  not  cutting  into  arterial  regions  until  the 
vessel  is  seen  must  be  adopted.  The  tourni€|uet  should  always  be 
removed  before  the  wound  is  packed  or  dressed  and  a  final  scrutiny 
made,  else  delayed  hemorrhage  may  result. 

The  tourniquet  should  never  be  used  to  stanch  the  bleeding  at 
the  time  of  the  wound,  nor  should  a  patient  ever  l3e  allowed  to  travel 
with  a  tourniquet  in  place.  Gas  gangrene  may  result.  Fomcone 
should  ride  with  hkn,  stanching  the  flow  of  blood  by  digital  com- 
pression of  the  artery  at  some  proximal  point. 

Bone. — All  non-viable  fragments  should  be  removed  whenever  they 
can  be  definitely  diagnosed  as  non-viable.  This  applies  to  early, 
interraetliary  and  late  oi>erations.  No  direct  evidence  has  yet  been 
produced  that  dead  bone  produces  bone,  while  common  universal 
experience  teaches  that  dead  bone  does  harm,  {See  Sequestra  and 
Bone  Repair,  p.  199.) 

Whenever  doubt  exists  as  to  whether  a  fragment  is  viable  it  should 
be  left  in  place.  Every  tiny  chip  of  living  bone  is  a  center  for  osteo- 
genesb  and  especially  in  greatly  comminuted  areas  one  should  leave 
the  tiniest  chips  of  viable  bone  undisturbed.    Remember  that  oper- 
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atiuii,  incision  and  dissection  may  do  as  much  harm  as  the  original 
wound  in  cutting  off  tlie  blood  supply  to  l>one  fragments. 

One  must  rc*alize  tliat  tlie  removal  of  heme  from  its  osteogenetic 
layer  of  [X'riosteum  (if  sucli  layer  exists)  is  impractical  in  the  absence 
of  inflammation,  liiflammation  seems  to  have  the  jx>wer  of  loosening 
the  bone-forming  elements  from  the  osteoperiosteal  region,  so  that 
infected  fragments  when  removed  leave  osteogenetic  elements  Ijchind. 
Conversely,  uninflamed  fragments  when  removed,  no  matter  how 
carefully-  and  painstakingly,  by  sharp  rngine  dissection,  tend  to  carry 
their  osteoblasts  with  them.  It  is  the  recognition  of  this  principle 
which  correlates  the  nltraconservative  British  Schtjol  with  the  ultra- 
radical French  school.  Both  schools  have  facts  and  sound  principles 
as  bases,  but  the  British  carry  their  conser^'ative  principles  mistakenly 
into  the  infected  group  of  fractures  while  tfie  French  carry  their 
radical  methcMis  mistakenly  into  the  uninfected  (inoculated)  ^oup  of 
fractures.  Thus  there  is  no  reason  for  removing  the  viable  fragment 
from  A /s  clean  aseptic  fracture,  and  exposing  him  to  the  risk  of  non- 
union or  delayed  union  because  B/s  leg  which  was  foully  septic  was 
saveil  h\'  total  esquitlectomy.  Nor  is  there  an\  reason  for  allowing 
B.  to  be  exposed  to  death,  amputation,  repeated  late  sequestrectomy 
and  delayed  union  because  A.  healeil  without  incident.  It  would  \ye 
equally  fallacious  for  a  surgeon  to  drain  .\.'s  interval  appendix  because 
B.  s  gangrenous  appendix  developed  peritonitis,  or,  conversely,  to  close 
B/s  ruptured  aj>f>etvdix  incision  because  A/s  clean  appendix  wound 
healed  by  first  intention.  Both  methods  are  good  and  rational,  but 
they  should  not  be  misai>plicd.  One  should  attempt  to  leave  enough 
bony  defect  in  a  dcpemlcnt  position  to  ensure  free  drainage  of  the 
medulla.  This  saves  many  fragments  from  intercanalicular  pressure, 
anemia  and  eonsetiuent  necrosis. 

When  removing  bone  fnigments,  avoid  tugging  and  pulling  to  strip 
oH"  the  periosteum.  Do  not  grasp  the  fragment  in  a  huge  lion  forceps 
anri  twist  it  out.  These  firmly  adherent  fragments  are  ninety  times  out 
of  a  hundreil  xiabie  fragments  and  should  be  left  in  place.  When  it  is 
net^essary  to  remove  such  a  fragment,  do  so  b\'  painstakingly  freeing 
it  from  its  periosteum  with  a  sharp  rugine,  alwaxs  scraping  heavily 
on  the  l)one  so  as  to  leave  the  outermost  layer  of  tlie  bone  scales  with 
the  periosteum.  Total  esquillectomy  is  never  justifieil  in  eases  where 
infection  has  not  manifestetl  itself. 

It  is  in  these  cases  that  the  Lyons  School  do  most  harm.*  By  adopt- 
ing the  maxim  that,  if  radical  removal  of  infected  worthless  fragments 
(doomed  to  form  sequestra)  from  virulentl\'  septic  cases  saves  both 
lives  and  limbs,  it  shouhl  be  performed  routinely  even  w^hen  unneces- 
sary^  they  carry  the  theory  of  drainage  and  debridement  too  far, 

Dvfaehed  Fragments,  —  All  sequestra  owe  their  origin  to  loss  of 
blood  supply.  This  comes  about  by  detachment  from  periosteum  and 
continuity  at  the  time  of  fracture,  during  rough  operation  or  by  strangu- 


^  Leriche:  Treatmaot  of  Fractures. 
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lation  of  the  blood  supply  by  pressure  consequent  on  inflammation. 
Therefore,  at  open  operation  all  detached  and  non-viable  fragments 
should  be  removed,  Hey-Groves  thinks  that  sometimes  these  dead 
bits  give  off  viable  osteogenetic  cells.  This  may  be  true,  hut  their  dis- 
advantages and  the  harm  they  do  more  than  outweigh  this  slight 
advantage,  particularly  if  there  are  sufficient  viable  fragments  left. 
No  viable  fragment  should  be  removed,  counting  them  as  fragments 


1 

Fi»*  rays  of  chrotiic  oHtpom>'c»litis  iinti  nmltiple  sequent  ru.     When  fifBt  seen 

four  ntt  :.  ..  .  iLf  the  woumi  fbcn*  wtuf  uiily  wiitt*rif»r  drainante  so  that  each  day  piia 
pooled  in  the  fniHure  cavity.  The  case  had  bet-n  treated  by  Carrd^s  tubes  (A).  Th« 
Arrows  markod  B  indicate  eequestm.  C  itidicfit«s  calip«r  pointa  embedded  in  periosteal 
coUiia.  After  radical  operation  the  entire  cancellous  tismie  within  the  condyles  was 
found  full  of  pus  and  necrosed  trabec^ular  tissue  and  chronic osteomyelitia  exteDded  three 
inchei  up  the  shaft.  All  this  necroi$ed  bone  was  removed  and  poeterior  depeodent  drain* 
Bga  was  established.  The  wounds  healed  within  a  month  ami  the  fieoond  jr*ray  sbowa 
the  bone  condition  at  that  time.  Note  the  homogeneous  character  of  the  callus.  The 
light  area  marked  1;  was  the  seat  of  dependent  draina«e.  Two  large  tube«  were  used  as 
m  Fir,  i  no. 


with  a  hlnod  siippl\'  and  without  infection  sufficient  to  strangle  their 
bIo<Hl  supply  within  furty-iMglit  hours,  since  in  that  time  they  may  give 
nff  fjsteohlasts.  A  fraj^niu^nt  heavily  infeete<l  or  one  interfering  with 
drainage  is  not  a  \  ialile  fragment. 

Comnninytion  of  a  bone  presents  a  diffienlt  meehanieal  problem,  anil 
in  tlie  prest*nf*<*  of  infection  must  be  provideif  with  efficient  drainage, 
ur  else  the  fragments  will  necrose  through  osteouiyelitic  pruees^ses, 


Fio.  149. — Typoaof  fracture  and  drainage.  /!,  oblique,  B,  obUque.  with  bit  rennoyed 
to  provides  dminago  of  medulla.  C*  fissured;  these  fiaauroa  lire  very  difficult  to  fiterilise; 
the  defect  is  on  the  superior  aide  in  this  cu^e  and  therefore  drainage  of  the  medulla  is 
inadequate  if  infection  develops;  this  case  would  then  caujse  endless  trouble^  the  ftasurod 
point  of  bone  finally  separatinK  as  a  aequestnim,  D,  Rood  drain  age,  JS,  butterfly 
fracture.  F  and  (?,  comminuted  fracturw  w©U  dfaijied.  H,  oblique  fracture  accurately 
fitted  together;  if  there  is  medullary  inf&ctios  it  will  be  ti^tly  corked  up  and  virulent  acute 
I  fffitfiomyelitis  will  re»<iii ,  an  pp circling  wire  wilt  augment  the  formation  of  aeq^efltrn. 
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laving  a  vdde  bone  defect,  to  heal  by  granulation  and  bone  growth 
Pic  117,  p.  197.)  (Figs.  150  and  151.) 


FiU-  150. — Bone  gap,  fragmenta.  refracture  and  t^alipor  !..;..  i.,  While  adhoaivo 
iBter  exienaioii  woa  on  logs  with  ton  pouud»  extension  the  Lower  fragment  was  dia- 
|oed  backward;  3  cm.  shortoning.  Calipers  were  then  applied  with  ten  pounds 
tension',  no  ftbortentng;  note  oateoKene-sia  about  Hniidl  fragment  tnarkod  by  arrow  .4; 
ttiis  fragment  bad  been  removed  at  the  first  operation,  union  might  have  been  delayed. 

Sequestra* — \Vlien  operating  after  three  weeks  or  so,  one  often  finds 
at  some  callus  must  be  cut  away  to  free  a  .^questrum.  Tliis  new^ 
llus  is  very  vascular  and  the  arterioles  are  devoid  of  constrictor 
liscles,  so  that  when  cut  they  do  not  close.  Packing  must  be  left 
hich  compresses  their  ends,  or  tlelayed  hemorrhage  may  occur. 
One  should  always  establish  free  dependent  drainage  after  setiues- 
ectomy.    It  is  the  author's  custom  when  removing  sequestra  at  an 
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advanced  stiige  of  union  to  scrape  the  walls  of  the  sequestral  cavity! 

with  a  sharp  spoon  removing  all  fimgosities  and  psenrio-periobteuin] 
so  as  to  freshen  tliem  and   facilitate    bone   formation.     One  often' 
brings  out  small  unnoticed  sequestra  in  the  sptx>n  and  sometimes  finds 
bits  of  cloth  evun  after  six  months  have  elapsed. 


Fig.  ISL— Note  ljon]<-izt*no<iu5  ouUus,  B,  rehaciure  of  ciilkis;  oceuired  in  8l<>ep  while 
all  app&ratiis  was  stiJl  in  place;  the  patient  did  not  know  he  Imd  refmctured  hia  fetnur 
until  he  noticed  tJic  iiueer  e^hiipe  of  his  leg  after  awakeiiiuK  Um  n&xt  xnomiD^.  Reunited 
in  three  weeka.  Note  presyiire  pad  exerting  lalerftl  pressure.  The  spike  on  the  proximal 
fragnu'nt  wai<  enibL-dded  in  nuiHrle.  - 

Reduction  and  Operative  Fbcatioii  (Early). — No  good  will  come  of 
attempting  mechanieal  fixation  at  the  seat  of  fracture  in  compound 
fractures  within  the  first  week  after  injury.  The  opportunity  which 
the  exposed  l)one  presents  is  often  too  tempting  for  the  surgeon  to 
abstain  from  appl\iug some  fancy  operative  fixation.  It  will  be  doomed 
to  failure  in  9U  per  cent,  of  the  cases.  It  will  fail  in  IW  per  cent, 
if  there  is  a  drop  of  pus  present.  One  must  remember  that  every 
compound  fracture  is  incx^ulated  and  that  any  foreign  body  fixed  in 
an  inoculated  field  may  form  ao  abscesa. 
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Fio.  152, — Screws  in  condyles  as  used  by  Capt.  Daviesj.  R.A.M.C  This  method  of 
extension  is  very  comfortable  and  effident»  but  there  is  a  posaibility  of  sinuaea  nssultiiiK 
EB  iHth  the  Steinman  pin.  The  screw  must  engage  the  opposite  cortex.  Nails  will  not 
act  as  well  aa  acrews  in  this  caparity. 


A  B 

153. — X*niy  ahowing  tbeefTecta  of  an  encirdioK  wir«  in  the  preeenc«  of  chromo 
A ,  silver  wire  encircling  the  lower  end  of  the  upper  fragment  and  the  upper  end 
of  a  spike  from  the  lower  fragment.  B,  the  arrow  indjcatet  a  eequestrum  separated 
by  the  encircling  wire,  which  had  cut  off  its  blood  supply;  ahows  excessive  callus  furniod  in 
the  presence  of  sepsia  when  the  periosteum  has  been  loosened  and  a  gap  left  between  the 
bony  cortex  and  the  periostea)  surfl^o^t  ^pcirofln^  wiree  should  not  be  us^  in  open 
fractures. 

roi*.  rv — 16 
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No  plates,  screws  or  wires  should  be  inserted  within  the  first  week 
in  any  compound  fracture.    Sometimes  when  there  is  no  evidence  of  I 
inoculation  whate\er.  a  heavy  strand  of  gut  may  l>e  fastened  around 
an  oblique  fracture  or  around  a  large  split-ulf  fragment,  care  being 
taken  not  to  detach  the  fragment  from  its  periosteum  in  so  doing. 

Primary  redoetion  should  always  be  attempted  at  operation,  an 
effort  being  made  to  lock  the  fragments  so  that  their  ends  resist  the 
shortening  action   of   the   muscles. 

Closure  of  the  Medullajy  Cavity. — If  severe  infection  exists,  the 
medullary  cavity  should  be  left  exposed  anrl  free  to  drain,  if  needs  be, 
by  chipping  away  a  bit  of  cortex  in  a  dejiendent  position. 


FiQ,  154, — Pus  poukets  mid  tracking,  .1,  ^buws  a  pcnA  of  pus;  tlip  horij'Oiitai  1 
traoke  represent  the  burrowing  ix>wer  of  pus,  which  irirreasea  boUi  with  the  ate  of  \ 
pus  and  it«  height  of  head  or  pressure;  the  nietliilhi  of  a  fractured  bone  is  tshown  and 
below  an  artery  bathed  in  pus,  B,  shows  the  »amo  wound  dminod  deiieridently.  C, 
the  arter>^  which  should  not  ulcerate  in  this  type  r»f  wound.  The  test-tubea  show  th<> 
trypsin  content  of  the  pus  at  the  various  levels  (depending  n\ion  age). 


Aside  from  the  futility  of  early  nuchanical  fixation  at  the  site  of 
fracture,  definite  harm  may  result.  If  tlie  medullary  cavity  is  infected 
its  free  drainage  will  he  ubstnietet!  l>y  the  exact  refitting  of  the  frag- 
ments, and  certainly  necrosis  of  what  would  lia\'e  been  a  A-aluable 
viable  fragment  will  rei^ult.  The  author  has 'seen  several  deaths  and 
many  amputations  attributable  to  this  closure  of  infected  medullary 
cavities* 

Draumxe.  —  Drainage  is  a  mechanical  proposition,  depending  on 
physical  laws,  which  are: 

J,  Fluids  run  do\^iihill 

2.  A  column  of  fluid  exerts  a  pressure  depending  upon  its  height 
of  head. 
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Pus  has,  in  addition  to  its  physical  properties,  the  ability  to  dissolve 
tissues  by  \irtiie  of  the  tr^-psin  it  contains,  and  this  power  seems  to 
increase  with  the  age  of  the  pus,  ITierefore,  pus  should  not  be  alloi;^*ed 
to  lie  in  pools,  and  pus  will  not  lie  in  pools  if  there  is  a  hole  in  the 


Titi,  155.— A' -ray  of  MupniciUifiylHr  frjifture  ot  femur,  fifth  month;  at  tJiu  t^rid  t>f  fuur 
moiiih9  there  wiuj  no  uiiinn:  duriD^  thin  time  draiim«o  was  not,  dt'itand^tit  m*  thut  iiu 
mfimtesimal  amoiini  ui  pun  r^nntiriuiilly  tiiithed  the  seat  uf  frtiuturc;  depeodt^nt  dr&ituMee 
waa  svtablisbed  l>etwr«ri  the  bum^trinjt  muscles  three  weeks  before  ibja  x-ny  wae  taken; 
ik&te  good  homogeneous  mllm  filling  the  gap  between  the  fracmoi^te  where  none  exiated 
thnee  weeks  before.    Union  was  complete  two  moniht  later. 

bottom  of  the  pool  basin.  Further,  pus  which  is  luider  pressure, 
whetlier  from  enclosure  or  from  height  of  head,  will  burrow.  Pus 
not  under  pressure  does  not  burrow. 

Where  defx^dent,  unobstructed  drainage  is  employed  pus  does  not 
pocket  nor  track. 
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Drainage  fff  Hone. — ^Too  great  emphasis  cannot  be  laid  upon  this 
principle  in  the  treatment  of  compound  fractures.  The  lack  of  depend- 
ent <lrainage  is  the  cause  of  most  secondary  hemorrhage,  bone  necrosis, 
I)UH  pocketing,  delayed  union  and  pain.  With  these  things  in  mind 
one  Ktrives  to  establish  dependent  drainage  in  infected  fractures  at 
tlie  curiieMt  moment,  so  that  not  a  single  drop  of  pus  can  exist  under 
pn*HHure.  A  dram  of  pus  under  pressure  is  more  harmful  than  a  pint 
of  ptm  drained  away  into  the  dressing  outside  the  skin. 

Kvery  infected  fracture  of  the  femur  should  have  a  drainage  incision 
niiMJe  either  Iwtwcen  the  hamstring  muscles  or  just  external  to  the 
hicffw  uniH(!le  (the  latter  being  better),  and  this  incision  should  admit 
lit.  IriiMt  one  rublMT  tube  an  inch  or  more  in  diameter  and  the  tube 
Hliouhl  rmch  to  the  actual  fracture.  It  is  more  difficult  to  establish 
cirpcndcnt  <lrainage  in  the  case  of  the  tibia  and  foot.  Large  sections 
of  i\w.  luun  iniiH<*lc»s  must  be  excised  in  the  leg,  and  often  only  astragalec- 
toniy  Molv<»H  \\\v  problem  in  the  foot.  It  is  easy  to  arrange  dependent 
<lriiinag<»  for  the*  hunicTUs  or  forearm  or  hand,  because  the  position  of 
\\w  iirni  van  hv  altered  while  the  leg  must  rest  in  one  position.  Large 
rubhrr  tiih<»s  l<Miding  from  the  seat  of  fracture  downward  are  best  for 
driunagf»,  and  two  arc  better  than  one.  The  best  size  is  one-inch 
dianirtrr. 

If  two  tuhrs  art*  used  they  can  more  easily  be  cleansed  and  are  more 
ellinrnt  (Kig.  KM)). 


W« .  \  A^.    i'HaH  »h«^>Kiivft  i^^k^iivt  «^  |Hi«  MKi  NiMlt  of  «i«fwfiieiit  dnunage. 


hr\um%ft  o/  vV\*rt  l\%ris.  \\\\c\\  \\\(x\^xt\{  ami  teniae  the  soft  usauca 
Hun>MUhM\^  tln^  ft^^otur^^  sht^uW  l^  fwt^v  im^i^  50  that  all  tnksioQ  is 
n^lu^\x\t  K?^iHvi;ilV\  is  this  invii^ssary  when  g«ii  ^:an$Tene  is  spi^adiiv. 
U  n\u>«\^^^  MlH\H  intvrfor  wuh  tW^  drain^i^  i>f  the  K>ne  the  ccnqilete 
w\u^^o  u\^v^  U^  o!>vs!t^nH  Ai\^l  {iUonwnI  t\^  ivt«iot  iv  a  ^^'^inent  of  it 
ow^^sl  \\  \>  iv^HhS^Urlx  4^d\  Ant;i^\nis  fx^  ewfe^  thiw  cc  four  indies 
^^(  Oh>  Ui\v|v*  h^Uhvris  wWu  fh<w  is  j^fv^t  <\irtiu  of  the  th|^  oom- 
)\lh>Ali\\«  u^fts^hxu  \>f  <ft  (^\iur<\l  <t^\ur.   l>ib  eosuits  kx^x^  de- 
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pendent  drainage  of  the  fracture,  relieves  the  tenseness  of  the  thigh, 
allo^^^  the  skin  to  meet  at  an  early  date  and  does  not  impair  function 
after  the  fracture  is  healed,  since  the  other  hamstring  muscles  are 
intact.  The  gap  fills  with  firm  c«3nnective  tissue  and  the  biceps 
resumes  its  function. 

Similarly,  in  the  fracture  of  the  humerus^  large  pieces  can  be  removed 
from  the  biceps  or  triceps  muscles  without  impairing  their  function, 
so  long  as  the  complete  muscles  are  not  ilivided.  The  gastrocnemius 
and  soleus  may  he  siuiilarly  dealt  with,  but  more  cautiously.  I'he 
muscles  of  the  fureiirm  must  be  constT\Td  more  carefully,  although 
excision  of  the  extensor  earpi  ulnaris  or  Hexor  carpi  uhiaris  may  some- 
times be  justified. 

These  excisions  of  mnscle  are  excisions  of  healthy  nniscle  for  tlie  sole 
purpose  of  providing  long-lived  free  drainage  i>f  a  fracture-  If  there 
is  muscle  infection  as  well  the  indication  for  excision  is  more  plain* 

The  heavy  muscles  of  the  buttock  may  he  sacrificed  freely  for  this 
purpose  without  loss  of  function.  In  reality  tliese  excisions  of  coarse 
muscles  leave  much  less  disal>ility  than  is  often  caused  by  the  exten- 
sive adherent  scars  which  follow  myositis. 

Technic  of  Conservative  Operations.-  Inoculated  Fractures. — ^The 
wounds  of  entrance  and  exit  should  be  excised »  saving  the  skin  most 
scrupulously.  Muscle,  fat.  fascia  which  are  damagedt  should  he  nuii- 
cally  excised,  in  an  attempt  to  avoid  reirnK^ulation  i>f  the  fresh l\'  cut 
surfaces.  Remove  foreign  bodies  and  cloth  and  dirt.  All  loose  anfl 
utterly  detached  bits  of  bone  should  be  removed.  No  adherent  bone 
should  be  excised  if  thought  liable.  If  comminuted,,  avoid  interfering 
with  the  blood  sujiply  of  the  fragments  and  lca%*e  the  bone  flefect,  if 
there  is  any  election  of  its  position,  on  the  dependent  aspect  of  the 
bone  (see  Fig.  149). 

The  fracture  should  be  reduced  and  if  opportunit\'  exists  the  frag- 
ments locked  so  that  subsequent  displacement  will  not  occur.  In  the 
case  of  transverse  or  oblique  fractures  it  is  wise  to  secure  either  a  slight 
degree  of  overextension ♦  so  that  there  is  a  gap  between  the  ends,  or  to 
allow  slight  lateral  <lisplac*ement,  so  that  medullary  drainage  is  ensured. 

It  is  the  author*st*ustom  always  to  leave  dependent  drainage  in  the 
thigh  and  leg,  closing  all  other  wounds,  in  favorable  cases.  Some- 
times it  is  best,  if  any  tension  exists,  to  leave  all  wounds  packed  open 
with  dry  gau^e  for  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours  after  operation, 
and  then  after  all  edema  has  disappeared  to  suture  all  except  the 
dependent  drainage  stab  wound. 

The  Conversion  of  Compoimd  Fraetores  into  Simple  Fraetures.-- 
Inoculated  compound  fractures  may  be  closed  at  the  primary  operation 
if  the  fracture  has  tjceo  caused  by  a  clean  bullet  or  if  orJy  a  spicule 
of  bone  has  pierced  the  skin  and  has  not  been  heavily  inocu)ate<I. 

Shrapnel-ball  fractures  may  often  be  closed.  Infreciuently  a  shell 
fracture  may  be  closed. 

Bomb  fractures  and  fractures  about  the  ankle  and  feet  should 
seldom  be  closed,  as  they  are  nearly  always  heavily  inoculateil.    A 
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compound  fracture  which  has  been  closed  at  primary  operation  must 
be  watched  with  extreme  care  for  the  ensuing  forty-eight  hours,  so 
that  at  the  first  sign  of  tension  or  inflanunation  the  sutures  may  be 
removed.  These  cases,  when  a  mistake  is  made  in  closing  a  wound 
still  inoculated  with  a  gas-forming  organism,  flare  up  with  remarkable 
virulence  in  a  few  hoiu>s,  and  unless  tension  is  relieved  inunediately 
the  most  serious  sepsis  ensues.  If  no  reaction  occm^  within  forty-eight 
hourSi  the  wound  will  heal  by  primary  union  and  the  fracture  then 
is  a  simple  fracture  and  outside  the  scope  of  this  article,  presenting 
only  the  mechanical  problems  of  simple  fractiu'es,  seldom  developing 
sequestrum,  abscess  or  callus  disease.  However,  sequestra  do  some- 
times give  trouble  in  these  cases  at  late  dates. 

Time. — ^The  success  of  primary  closure  depends  paramountly  upon 
the  time  which  has  elapsed  since  the  wound  was  received.  It  is  seldom 
possible  to  close  an  inoculated  fracture  after  thirty-six  hoiu^,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  the  fracture  is  then  an  infected  fracture  unpossible 
of  surgical  sterilization.  It  is  bad  practice  to  attempt  to  close  a  com- 
pouncl  fracture  in  the  presence  of  edema  and  swelling,  or  when  the 
patient  has  any  fever,  or  in  the  presence  of  gross  pus. 

Colonel  Hugh  Cabot  has  tabulated  a  series  of  compound  fractures 
which  he  and  the  surgeons  of  the  Harvard  Surgical  (Jnit  closed.  It 
is  the  best  series  yet  brought  to  the  author's  notice,  and  since  the 
majority  of  the  closures  were  done  without  bacterial  examination,  it 
demonstrates  the  point  that  while  bacterial  examination  may  be  of 
extreme  academic  interest,  the  siu'geon  experienced  in  dealing  with 
compound  fractures  has  little  need  of  it. 

RRPl^RT  ON  WOUNDS  TRE.\TED  BY  SUTTIRE  AT  B.  E.   F.  GENERAL 
HOSPITAL.  NO.  22. 

August  8,  1918,  to  September  19,  1918)  (6  weeks). 
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Late  Closure  of  Infected  Fractures, — No  infected  fracture  should  be 
dosed  primarily,  but  sometimes  it  may  be  closed  by  delayed  primary 
suture,  i,  e,,  the  primary  openiti\'e  wound  is  left  open  for  one  to  ten 
(lays  until  all  swelling  and  inflammation  disappear  and  then  the  edges 
are  sutured,  perhaps  leaving  a  drain  in  place  for  forty-eight  hours. 

It  is  sometimes  possible^  after  a  few  weeks,  or  even  months,  wlien 
good  healthy  granulation  tissue  has  appeared,  to  close  the  wounds  by 
5econ<lary  suture.  It  is  good  practice  to  plan  to  do  this  whenever  a 
large,  gaping  wound  threatens  to  result  in  an  extensive  inelastic  scar^ 
adherent  at  the  site  of  fracture  and  involving  some  extremely  useful 
muscle,  such  as  the  fjuadrieeps  femoris  or  the  triceps  or  the  flexors 
of  the  forearm.  It  is  wise  to  wait  until  the  discharge  from  the  wound 
is  negligible,  antl  when  closing  any  wountl  which  has  allowed  pus  to 
piK^I  to  establish  a  small  efficient  dependent  drainage  wound,  so  that 
the  sutures  will  not  be  bathed  in  pus,  no  matter  how  low  grade  or 
laudable  that  pus  may  be.  Care  most  be  taken  that  the  sutures 
(which  must  be  deep  ones)  do  not  interfere  with  the  blood  supply 
to  the  skin  edges  and  that  no  individual  suture  bears  much  tension. 
One  must  be  assuretl  that  no  osteomyelitis  or  secpiestra  are  present. 

Tlie  wound,  the  fracture  and  the  patient  are  the  most  important 
guides  to  wound  closure.  However,  it  seems  a  general  rule  that  com- 
pound fractures  in  which  the  wound  at  its  depth  show^  less  than  two 
organisms  |xt  field  from  flirect  smear  examination  can  generally 
lye  closed,  provided  none  of  the  contra-indications  mentioned  above 
are  present.  Personally  the  author  lias  closeil  compouiul  fractures 
which  showed  over  ten  organisms  per  fiehl,  with  success,  and  has 
failed  where  no  bacteria  at  all  could  be  discovered. 

ConsenratiTe  Operations  of  Inoculated  Jomts,— If  a  joint  has  suffi- 
cient bony  support  left  (or  promise  of  sufficient  regeneration)  aufl  is 
only  inoculatetl  or  mildly  infected  it  can  be  saved. 

The  joint  should  be  freely  exposed,  thoroughly  washed  out  and  all 
soiled  tissue  removed,  both  bony  and  soft.  WTien  there  is  a  defect  in 
the  synovial  membrane  a  plastic  oj^eration  may  be  necessary  to  close  it. 
The  author  prefers  to  leave  a  small  amount  of  B.  L  P,  P,  (5ss)  inside 
and  after  closure  to  move  the  joint  for  some  time,  so  as  to  rub  the 
B.  I.  P.  P.  into  every  crack  and  cranny  of  the  joint.  No  harm  is  done 
by  moving  a  thoroughly  clean  joint.  The  joint  is  then  immobilized 
and  kept  immobile  for  at  least  ten  days  after  the  patient's  temperature 
is  normal  The  skin  may  be  closed  primarily  if  there  is  no  inflammation 
or  tension,  but  if  either  of  these  exist  it  is  best  to  leave  the  skin  open 
for  a  few  days  and  close  it  by  delayed  suture.  The  synovial  merahrane 
has  been  found  one  of  the  most  resistant  tissues  of  the  body  to  infection. 
One  rarely  has  need  to  drain  a  joint  within  the  first  forty-eight  hours. 
Either  the  closing  operation  can  be  attempted  or  the  joint  excised  or 
amputated.  Early  motion  is  important  in  dealing  with  all  joint 
wounds,  but  in  this  class  of  cases  the  pain  of  too  early  forced  motion  is 
umieeessary .  These  inoculaii'd  joints  treated  as  outlined  here  practically 
all  result  in  full  function;  and  while  Willems  of  Ghent  and  others  have 
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had  good  results  by  immediate  active  motion,  the  author  does  not 
favor  this  proc^edure  as  it  is  painful  and  he  has  seen  cases  in  which  tcK) 
'"early  movement  apparently  caused  the  spread  of  inoculation.  Immo- 
bilization may  be  discarded  on  about  the  tenth  day.  (For  excision  of 
joints,  see  p.  281.) 

Infected  Joints — Drainage, — Infected  joint  fractures  result  in  great 
tenseness,,  inflammation,  tenderness  and  pain  on  motion  of  the  joint, 
and  a  muscular  fixation  in  the  position  which  gives  the  greatest  cubic 
content  of  the  synovia  should  be  selected.  When  there  is  concomitant 
gross  defect  of  the  synovial  membrane,  little  or  no  swelling  results,  but 
serous  pus  and  synovial  fluid  exudes. 

If  a  joint  contains  pus  and  its  articular  cartilages  are  eroded  and 
pitted  but  its  bones  are  mechanically  functional,  it  should  be  drained. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  perform  satisffictory  drainage  of  the 
elbow.  It  is  best  drained  through  the  triceps  by  longitudinal  or  horse- 
shoe incision  depending  upon  the  bony  injury.  Generally  one  must  do 
a  modest  partial  excision  of  the  trochlea  or  olecranon,  and  often  the 
head  of  the  radius  must  be  excised. 

The  knee-joint  can  be  ilrained  either  by  horseshoe  incision  or  by  long 
lateral  incisions  on  either  siile  of  the  patella.  Both  methods  should 
nearly  always  be  combined  with  posterior  incisions  from  the  most 
dependent  points  of  both  lateral  extensions  of  the  synovial  membrane. 
These  incisions  are  best  made  after  the  anterior  incisions  since  then  one 
can  insert  a  long  artery  forceps  into  the  lateral  extension  and  poke 
it  through  the  membrane;  and  thus  by  spreading  its  points  dissect 
down  to  the  skin  of  the  sides  of  the  popliteal  space.  The  knife  then 
needs  to  cut  only  the  skin  so  that  there  is  no  fear  of  cutting  the  artery 
or  the  external  popliteal  ner\^e.  Multiple  tubes  are  then  inserted 
throughout  the  joint  and  CarreFs  treatment  carried  out.  The  joint 
should  be  immobilized  on  a  Thomas  splint — not  in  plaster — since  occa- 
sionally pus  bin*row^  into  the  calf  along  the  tendon  of  the  pop!  i tens 
muscle-  and  if  plaster  obscures  the  calf  one  cannot  note  this  fact  until 
too  late  to  save  the  limb.  By  attaching  a  hinged  knee  flexion  piece  to 
the  Thomas  splint  early  motion  can  be  instituted  after  sepsis  is  overcome 
(see  Fig.  176).  Knees  treated  in  this  fashion  generally  recover  motion, 
although  many  result  in  ankylosis.  It  may  be  that  the  treatment  by 
immediate  active  motitm  gives  better  results  in  this  class  of  eases,  but 
it  is  the  author's  feeling  that  the  cases  reported  by  Wilkins  coidd 
not  have  belonged  in  this  class  but  rather  were  the  womids  classified 
here  as  inoculated  fractures. 

Attempts  to  drain  the  shoulder-  and  hip-joints  have  not  been  satis- 
factory, so  that  it  is  our  custom  to  excise  the  heads  of  the  humerus 
or  femur  when  these  joints  are  virulently  septic.  The  wrist  and 
ankle  and  phalangeal  joints  require  radical  treatment  when  virulently 
septic. 

Infected  Fractures. — Total  Esqoillectomy.— This  is  the  most  radical 
conservative  operation  wliich  may  be  performed.    It  is  justifiable  only 
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in  the  presence  of  very  severe  infection  of  the  medullary  cavity  and 
tlae  bone  fragments  themselves.  The  Lyons  school,  bespoken  by 
Leriche,  are  its  chief  advocates.  It  is  the  paramount  cause  of  non- 
union and  should  not  be  done  except  necessity  demand.  If  there  is 
pus  in  the  fracture  which  will  not  drain  freely  un!a^.s  the  fragments 
are  removed  the  operation  is  sound.  All  infected  bone  should  be 
removed  and  the  medulla  cleaned  imtil  healthy  tissue  is  found — and 
dependent  drainage  established. 

The  tendency  to  remove  an  excess  of  bone  fragments  from  the 
humerus  is  almost  universal  and  depends  upon  the  fact  that  n  short 
humerus  is  not  a  functional  deformity.  This  is  true,  but  non-union 
occurs  very  readily  in  the  humerus.  The  ends  of  the  bone  should  be 
allowed  to  meet  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  after  infection  clears 

up- 
Total  esquillectoray  of  the  femur  should  seldom  be  done.     In  the 

presence  of  acute  medullary  osteomyelitis  enough  bone  should  be 
removed  to  allow  of  free  dependent  drainage  and  no  more,  since  non- 
union occurring  in  this  bone  is  very  serious. 

The  posterior  fragments  only  should  be  removed  at  the  early  opera- 
tion. 

Total  esquillectomy  may  be  done  within  greater  limits  when  only 
one  of  the  leg  or  forearm  bunes  is  broken,  and  should  always  be  <h>ne 
when  the  astragulus  or  the  carpal  bones  are  fractured — in  the  presence 
of  active  infection,  The  metacarpals  and  metiitarsab  ma}'  be  freely 
cleane*!  away.  The  phalanges,  if  no  joint  is  involved,  may  be  treated 
radically,  if  septic.  They  heal  very  well  with  slight  operative  inter- 
fen^nce  when  not  excessively  styptic. 

Transport  from  the  Op^ratmg  Eoom. — ^^Oie  patient  should  l^e 
received  for  operation  lying  on  his  original  stretcher.  He  sliould  not 
be  removed  from  it.  He  should  be  carried  away  from  the  operating 
room  on  it  and  should  not  lea%*e  it  until  he  is  placed  in  a  solifl  bed, 
where  he  can  remain  until  consolidation  occurs. 

In  the  case  of  fractures  splinted  in  Thomas  s  knee  splint,  two  trans- 
verse suspension  l>ars  should  have  been  attached  to  the  stretcher 
immediately,  the  ring  of  the  splint  suspended  from  the  bar  over  the 
peh'is  and  the  foot  of  the  splint  suspended  from  the  bar  over  the  feet. 
This  suspension  assures  the  surgeon  that  the  ring  of  the  splint  will  not 
slip  over  the  ischial  tuberosity'  and  press  upon  the  perineum,  causing 
pain,  retention  of  urine  by  pressure  on  the  urethra  and  slackening  of 
the  extension. 

He  should  be  sent  from  the  operating  table  with  this  suspension  in 
place,  and  it  should  be  maintained  continuously  until  the  femur  or 
tibia  is  solid. 

When  transferring  the  patient  from  his  stretcher  to  his  bed  an 
intelligent  orderly  must  confine  his  entire  attention  to  this  important 
point,  else  all  the  skill  spent  in  primary  reduction  of  the  fracture  will 
be  wasted  in  one  moment. 
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Intermediate  Treatment.— Treatment  After  the  First  Week. 

The  problem  of  acute  infection  should  be  settled  during  the  first  week. 

The  clean  through-and-through  bullet  wounds  should  be  aseptic 
and  the  punctate  wounds  sealed  with  dry  serum. 

The  wounds  which  have  been  revised  and  sutured,  if  well  done  on 
cases  seen  before  inoculation  had  become  infection,  should  be  healed 
and  all  drainage  removed. 

Some  of  the  cases  still  retaining  foreign  bodies,  but  which  were  not 
operated  upon  early,  will  have  become  afebrile. 

These  cases  then  present  only  the  problem  of  simple  fractures  and 
are  therefore  removed  from  the  considerations  of  this  chapter. 

The  cases  still  containing  foreign  bodies  which  have  developed 
abscesses  about  them  should  have  the  foreign  body  removed  and  the 
abscesses  drained  dependently. 

The  cases  of  well-drained  mild  sepsis  will  require  little  except 
supervision  and  the  maintenance  of  drainage.   They  should  be  afebrile. 

Gas  gangrene  will  either  have  been  conquered  or  the  patient  killed 
by  the  infection,  but  those  who  have  overcome  the  gas  infection  will 
present  multiple  wounds  septic  from  other  infections,  streptococcus, 
staphylococcus  and  pneumococcus. 

These  are  the  particular  cases  that  must  be  watched  very  carefully 
for  signs  of  osteomyelitis  or  pocketing. 

These  are  the  ones  whose  arteries  may  be  bathed  in  pus  in  some 
remote  pocket,  who  may  be  concealing  some  arterial  rupture  closed 
for  the  moment  by  a  softening  clot.  These  wounds  are  covered  with 
fascial  sloughs  and  decomposing  muscle  and  here  Carrel's  treatment  is 
the  treatment  par  excellence.  Every  part  of  each  wound  must  be  kept 
open  and  free  from  pocketing. 

If  any  bit  of  bone  obstructs  drainage  it  should  be  excised.  If  the 
case  has  been  diagnosed  aright  when  first  operated  upon  the  surgeon 
will  have  ensured  free  drainage  of  the  medullary  cavity.  If  it  does  not 
exist  it  should  be  provided  at  once  or  else  widespread  osteomyelitis 
involving  the  entire  medulla  may  develop;  some  near  or  remote  joint 
may  develop  a  virulent  arthritis;  septicemia  with  pneumonia  may  set 
in  or  renal  infarct  or  endocarditis  occur. 

Secondary  Hemorrhage. — Secondary  hemorrhage  has  two  causes. 
The  most  frequent  is  traumatic  rupture  of  a  large  artery,  which  has 
been  plugged  by  a  clot  and  overlooked  at  initial  operation.  When  the 
clot  softens,  hemorrhage  occurs.  The  most  frequent  time  for  this  to 
happen  is  on  the  tenth  day  after  injury.  The  second  cause  of  hem- 
orrhage is  sepsis  developing  in  the  arterial  wall  and  often  predisposed 
by  a  bruising  of  the  artery  without  actual  initial  rupture,  or  by  the 
pressure  of  a  displaced  fragment  upon  it. 

The  cause  of  arterial  sepsis  aside  from  that  following  traumatic 
devitalization  of  the  walls  is  the  pooling  of  pus  and  its  stagnation  about 
the  artery — the  lack  of  free  dependent  drainage  (Fig.  154).  Thus  the 
author  has  repeatedly  seen  large  pulsating  arteries  which  had  been 
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carefully  dissected  away  from  devitalized  tissue  crossing  well-drained 
ca\ities  without  the  oecurrrence  of  secondary  heraorrha^.  The 
artery  must  he  kept  from  contact  with  stagnant  (or  any  sort  of)  pus  by 
dependent  drainage.  It  then  becomes  surrounded  by  healthy  graiiu- 
hition  tissue,  w inch  protects  it  until  it  is  incorporated  into  the  mass  of 
new  tissue  as  healing  occurs. 

Conversely  the  author  has  repeatedly  had  to  operate  on  exsanguin- 
ated patients  for  the  arrest  of  secondary  hemorrhage,  and  practically 
always  when  there  had  been  no  primary  injury  to  the  bleeding  vessel 
it  has  been  found  surrounded  witli  pus  which  eould  not  escape  except 
tlirough  an  mcision  higher  then  the  level  of  the  artery.  These  arteries 
show  erosion  and  ulceration  along  the  whole  length  which  has  been 
submerged  in  pus,  so  tliat  it  is  useless  to  ligate  immediately  proximal 
to  the  bleedhig-point,  or  recurrence  will  follow  from  one  of  the  remain* 
ing  ulcers  (Fig,  157).  In  the  presence  of  a  pus  bath  the  artery  must 
be  followed  proximally  and  distail\-  until  health%^  vessel  wall  is  found 
if  recurrence  is  to  be  avoided.  And,  further,  the  cause  must  be  removed 
f.  p,,  free  dependent  drainage  be  t*stablished. 


Fig.  1 57. — A  segiiienl  of  an  art^jry  which  has  been  bathed  in  pus  and  which  uleeruted; 
it  ahowB  one  Urge  hale  and  many  secondary  septic  ulcers  any  one  ol  which  might  have 
eroded  through  within  another  ten  days;  the  mtow,  A,  ihowa  where  ligature  oould  be 
done  safely;  the  two  arrows.  B.  indicate  an  injecure  ieat  of  Uffature. 


If  ever  one  anticipates  the  possibility  of  secondary  hemorrhage 
occurring,  a  tourniquet  should  be  kept  looped  about  the  head  of  the 
patient  s  bed,  and  if  the  hemorrhage  occurs  it  must  be  fearlessly  and 
resolutely  fastened  nbout  the  limb.  Instruct  the  nurse  beforehand 
in  the  application  of  a  tourniquet  and  impress  upon  her  the  futility 
and  harm  of  applying  a  tourniquet  only  fairly  well— the  damming  of 
Venous  blood  and  the  incomplete  arterial  occlusion  resultant. 

The  ligation  of  large  arteries  after  active  inflammation  of  a  limb  has 
subsided,  so  that  no  tenseness  remains,  need  not  l>e  greatly  feared, 
since  inflammation  seems  to  develop  the  collateral  circulation  quickly. 
If  there  is  tension  in  the  limb  one  must  incise  the  skin  longitudinally 
until  no  tension  remains. 

The  Mamtem&iice  of  Reduction,— The  maintenance  of  reduction  is 
not  automatic.  Howe^^e^  well  a  compound  fracture  may  ha^^e  been 
reduced  at  primary  operation  it  will  not  maintain  its  reduction  without 
retaining  apparatus.  The  old  myth  of  initial  bone-settings  a  plaster 
case  and  forgetf ulness  is  not  applicable  to  the  modern  treatment  of 
compound  fractures,  for  now^adays  the  results  of  pre-war  treatment 
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will  not  bear  comparison  with  the  results  which  the  army  siirg 
have  produced. 

Plaster  of  Paris.— Plaster  casts  should  ne\  er  he  used  in  the  treatment 
of  open  fractures.  Piaster  hides  the  skin.  Infection  may  burrow  or 
hide  itself  beneath  the  plasrter  and  be  unrecognized  until  the  limb  is 
hopelessly  septic. 

For  this  reason  alone — not  to  mention  the  possibility  of  the  strangu- 
lation of  a  limb  which  may  swell — plaster  should  not  be  used  in  the 
treatment  of  open  fractures. 

At  times,  but  rarely,  a  plaster  cuH'  may  be  used  as  a  base  for  fixation 
rods,  as  Pierre  Delbet  advocates  for  the  ambulatory  treatment  of 
special  fractures. 


Fiti,  158.— A"-niy»  Bhowing  two  airflinds  of  wire  passing  one  around  each  Iriigment, 
appearing  through  the  akin  atid  being  fixed  to  the  bar  of  ii  Thomas  splint,  B,  tbeee 
wir^  did  not  etitirely  encircle  the  bone  and  therefore  did  not  cause  end  aequefitra  as  in 
Fiff.  153;  note  the  large  drain  tube.  The  skiu  baa  been  outHned  for  bettof  tllufltrative 
puiposee. 

Lane's  Plates,  etc. — Neither  is  mechanical  fixation  by  plates,  bolts, 
screws  or  wire  practical  in  open  fractures.  Very  infrequently  one  sees 
a  gratifying  result  follow  the  use  of  wire  at  the  seat  of  fracture  while 
necrosis  of  bone,  osteomyelitis,  delayed  and  nonHinion,  amputation 
and  death,  attributable  to  no  other  cause  than  mechanical  fixation  by 
the  use  of  foreign  bodies  at  the  seat  of  fracture,  is  often  seen. 

These  means  have  a  definite  and  gratifying  use  in  closed  aseptic 
fractures,  but  should  never  be  used  in  open  fractures. 
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To  supply  the  need  for  mechanical  fixation  the  author  has  devised 

and  usf^tl  the  following  instrument  r  which  is  applicable  to  the  femur, 
the  tibia  or  the  humerus.  It  secures  absolute  rigid  fixation  of  the 
fracture  in  perfect  anatomical  position— allows  early  motion  in  all 
joints,  is  comfortable  and  no  foreign  body  is  inserted  at  the  seat  of 
fracture. 

Author's  Prosthetic  Splint;  "Minimax  Major. "—To  Codevnlla,  I^m- 
hret  and  Hey-(iroves  belongs  the  credit  for  first  having  demonstrated 
the  possibihty  of  ol)taining  positive  extension  of  fractures  by  securing 
mechanical  apparatus  to  the  fractureil  bone  at  a  distance  from  the 
seat  of  fracture.  Neither  method  has  come  into  general  usage,  because, 
by  Lambret's  appliance,  it  is  impossible  to  reduce  a  fracture  after  the 
apparatus  has  been  applied.    Reduction  has  first  to  be  accompHshed. 


TiQ,  159. — Thf  miriinmx  majur  dismantled.  /,  peie  in  j^reat  i  h  hhr;  ?,  lork  mit, 
for  trochatiteric  ball  and  socket;  S  lengtli  screw  and  lockini;  collar;  J,  nut  fur  lotiirth 
screw;  6,  lock  nut  for  condylar  ball  and  socket:  7,  condylar  ball;  8,  condylar  tl^rhtening 
screw;  .9,  doybl*3  ptjints;  iO.  key;  It  will  \m  seen  that  the  trochant«rio  ball  \&  meelianically 
a  part  of  the  upt^r  frajpnent  and  that  the  condylar  ball  is  mechanically  a  part  of  the  lower 
fragment. 

Further,  the  screws  work  lo(»se  and  must  he  multiple. 

Iley-Groves's  apparatus  has  tlie  same  objections  io  not  thoroughly 
immfjhilizing  and  both  methods  demand  extensive  operation  involving 
the  medullary  cavities. 

The  author^s  apparatus  secures  absolutely  rigid  inimohility,  not  only 
extension.  Reduction  is  aceompfisheil  by  the  apparatus,  and  compli- 
cated operation  is  not  demanded. 

The  caliper  ends  grasp  the  condyles  without  penetrating  the  cortex* 

The  proximal  end  is  fastened  to  the  bone  by  driving  the  square  nail 
into  the  trochanter  at  its  subcutaneous  part  until  the  calcar  feraorale 
is  reached  by  the  point  of  the  nait 

Incision  through  the  skin  an  iBch  long  is  made  at  the  three  points 
mentioned. 
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The  balls  are  fitted  to  their  respective  sockets,  reduction  acconi- 
plished  and  the  apparatus  lucked  at  all  joints. 

The  machine  then  assume?  the  functions  of  the  femur,  which  is  held 
immobile  and  left  to  solidify,  unhindered  by  plates,  screws,  wires  or 
pins. 

It  gives  comfort  and  results  in  selected  cases. 

The  minimax  minor  is  designed  for  the  humerus  or  tibia. 


Fig.  IfiO. — Lateral  viuw  of  femur  with  minimjtx  iij  pluee;  arrow  pmnt?  to  pus  poekiH; 
nole  two  large  drain  tHl>e3  opening  into  cavity  niid  alao  note  that  any  disehargo  fmni  the 
medulla  may  drain  freely  mUi  tlie  tubes;  note  multiple  bits  of  inotal  which  are  fragmeDta 
of  a  cigarette  caise.  CM.se  treat<?d  by  uiithor'a  fixation  apparatus  "minimax  major." 
A  i^aDCO  shows  that  bouc  pktcjs  or  any  internal  fixation  would  lie  impossible  in  tho 
presence  of  the  abscess < 

ExtensiDQ  of  Fracture. — If  absolute  fixation  cannot  be  applied  to  a 
limb  bone  some  one  (or  combination)  of  the  various  methods  of  exten- 
sion must  be  used.  Extension  lias  as  its  object  three  definite  results, 
{,  e.,  the  correction  or  prevention  of  shortening,  the  restoration  of 
muscle  and  fascia  to  their  proper  functions  and  the  lessening  of  pain 
and  shock. 

Extension  must  always  pull  on  the  distal  fragment  and  the  term 
implies  that  counterextension  exists,  pulling  on  the  proximal   frag- 


? 


Fig.  161. — Author*^  prosthetic  splint.  The  niiiiitmix  in  pla«e.  X-ray  (this  illustra- 
tion was  made  by  joining  together  two  plat«5  taken  BJmuitatieoualy  and  therefore  there 
ia  oonoidenible  distortion).  It  ahowa  aome  tack  of  abduction  of  the  upper  (ragmont 
which  waa  entirely  corrected  after  this  x-ray  showed  the  mal position.  A,  the  double 
pins  g:raaplng  the  condyles.  B,  the  locking  collar  for  rotation.  C,  the  length  screw.  D. 
the  troohanteric  peg  (note  that  ita  point  is  firmly  seated  in  the  caicar).  E,  the  condylar 
tmll  and  socket.  F,  bitii  of  cigturrette  ease  which  were  blown  into  the  thigh.  G.  the 
dotted  lines  indicate  the  final  jMiMition  Bhown  aliown  on  subflequent  x-rays,  none  of  whrrh 
•hcrwed  the  entire  length  of  bone  and  are  not  used  for  that  reason*   Same  eoie  aa  iig.  160. 
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ment.     Counterextension  may  be  procured  by  any  means  exerting 

opposing  traction. 

Gravity  may  be  usei!  to  exert  counterextension  by  placing  the  hotly 
on  an  inclined  plane  and  thus  exerting  traction  on  the  proximal  frag- 
ment through  muscles  and  ligaments. 

No  matter  what  form  of  counterextension  is  employed,  its  force 
exactly  neutralizes  the  opposing  force  of  extension. 


Fig.  162, — Minlmax  minor  appliod  to  the  lilijii^  /.  (iiterrial  iualloolus;  2,  screw  pin 
Rripping  bone  and  oppodng  double  piua  on  Ibp  op^josite  side^  thus  maklni;  a  three  point 
Buspermcm  or  grip;  5.  nut  for  length  screw;  4t  ball  and  sfjcket;  5,  rotation;  6,  key  (which 
fits  all  nutfij  op  screw  pointy  which  grips  the  tibial  tubercle) ;  7,  loek  nut  for  ball  and  socket 
«?»  double  TKjints;  tht*  points  of  application  are  in  each  instance  subcutaneous. 


Direct  extension  applied  to  the  hone  is  hest  in  conipunnd  frac- 
tures of  both  bones  of  the  le^  or  the  femur.  It  is  l>est  applied  by  means 
of  calipers.  The  older  appliances,  such  as  percutaneous  nails,  Fino- 
ehietti  and  diutros  stirrup^  Steinman  pins  and  Sinclair  screws,  all  have 
the  disadvantage  of  penetrating  the  medullary  cavity  and  there  they 
often  set  up  a  low-^ade  osteomyelitis  rarificans,  which  results  in  a 
chronic  sinus  after  the  appliance  is  removed.  It  seems  that  the  more 
immobile  the  apparatus  is  in  relation  to  the  bone  it  takes  its  purchase 
from,  the  less  disturbance  it  causes* 

However,  Major  Iley-G roves  uses  transfixion  pins,  with  goml  results, 
and  Sinclair  uses  screws  extensively.  The  pin  has  the  objection  of 
occasionally  setting  up  medullary  osteomyelitis  resulting  in  chronic 
sinuses,  and  in  the  author  s  experience  is  not  so  comfortable.  The 
scrcw^  driven  through  one  cortex,  the  medulla  and  into  but  not  through 
the  opposite  cortex  seldom  produces  osteomyelitis  and  is  very  com- 
fortable, but  for  fractured  femurs  it  must  be  driven  into  the  tibia  and 
thus  pulls  through  the  knee-joint,  which  suffers  subsequently  from 
stretching  of  its  ligaments  often  to  an  astonishing  degree  and  results 
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in  lateral  mobility  in  that  joint,  which  persists  for  a  long  time  and  in 
some  cases  seen  a  year  afterward  promised  to  be  permanent.  This  fact 
also  prevents  early  motion  of  the  knee,  and  consequently  flexion  is 
often  lost  through  adherent  scars  incorporating  the  quadriceps  into 
the  callus  at  the  fracture,  with  consequent  fixation  in  full  extension 
of  the  knee-joint. 


Fio.  163. — Schematic  extension  and  oounterext^nsion,  with  interpo8od  joints  and 
muscles.  The  thin  lines  represent  muscles  which  tend  to  detract  from  the  force;  the 
heavy  lines  represent  ligaments  about  the  hip  and  knee  which  may  be  stretched. 

For  this  reason  alone  the  calipers  are  infinitely  the  better  instrument, 
but  they  should  not  penetrate  bone. 

Calipers. — ^To  Colonel  Frederich  Besley  belongs  the  credit  for  having 
introduced  the  "calipers"  into  their  widespread  usefulness. 

They  have  replaced  all  older  methods  of  obtaining  extension  for  the 
femur  and  are  equally  efficient  for  extension  of  the  leg  bones.  The  photo- 

VOL.  IV — 17 
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graphs  show  the  action  better  than  words  can  describe.  The  modification 
has  the  advantage  of  permitting  full  extension  of  the  knee  while  the 
old  model  impinged  on  the  tibial  crest  with  the  knee  bent  10  degrees. 


FiQ.  164. — Method  of  direct  bone  extension.  A,  Steinman's  pin.  B,  Murphy's 
percutaneous  nails.  C,  Calipers.  D,  Hey-G  roves'  pin.  D,  Finochetti's  or  Chutros, 
stirrup.    E,  Sinclair's  screws,  or,  when  used  supracondylarly,  Davies'  method, 

Further,  the  new  model  has  blunt  points  which  do  not  penetrate  the 
cortex  so  readily,  and  it  locks  so  that  it  can  neither  slip  nor  jiggle, 
nor  can  the  points  come  closer  together,  thus  checking  penetrating 
tendency. 


FiQ.  1 65. — Sirclair  screws,  showing  their  anchorage  and  how  lower  leg  extension  prevents 
early  knee  flexion  and  consequently  allow  the  quadriceps  to  become  adherent. 

If  calipers  be  permitted  to  penetrate  the  cortex,  pain  and  leuko- 
cytosis ensue  and  a  sinus  may  result  which  is  very  chronic.  The  author 
has  applied  calipers  to  over  two  hundred  patients  without  a  sinus 
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Fio.  166. — A,  BQsfley's  rali|jer5,  whirh  were  hi  plane  for  eighteon  w&eks  mth  perfect 
comfort  and  effiiieney.  B,  author's  upniihl  eali[ji?rs«  i,  nut  locking  against  opening; 
f ,  nut  lockipp  aguinst  f^losiu^:  S,  &«:c(»Dtric  bhint  Don-ruatahle  iK>int«;  4*  button  for  fasten- 
ing of  extension  pord;  5,  epithelium  adherent  to  points. 


Fia.  107. — Calipers*  A,  show  show  BQsl«y*8  or  Pienoo's  calipers  impinge  on  the 
tibial  cre9t,  before  full  knee  extension  iit  obtained*  B,  shows  how,  with  upright  calipere 
aikd  side  cord«,  the  knee  can  be  fully  extended. 
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developing,*  but  has  seen  a  case  who  wore  calipers  during  transport, 
which  penetrated  the  cancellous  bone  and  resulted  in  a  sious,  still 
unhealed  after  a  vear. 


Fio.  170.     } 
so  that  til 


alijjt 


ut  the  caliper  point.     There  wan  a  dull,  iH-hiii^  ptdu  in  the  region 
kd  to  be  ronioved;  wound  heal&d  at  once;  no  further  trouble. 


Application.— 6V'ttfm/  Anesfhema, — Make  an  inch -long  incision  over 
and  proximal  to  the  adductor  tubercle  down  to  the  deep  fascia,  and 
another  of  equal  size  above  the  external  condyle  directly  opposite 


Fto,   111, — Showing  healed  caliper  wounds  and  end-r' 
(Maior  M*  PierBon'i  case,  i 


ii>*d  i-emiir. 


the  first     Rub  with  B.  I.  P  P,,  push  the  calipers*  points  down  to  the 
bone  and  set  the  lock  nuts.    Do  not  penetrate  the  synovial  membrane 
of  the  knee.    Apply  dressings  to  the  wounds  and  fix  the  extending 
weights  by  cords. 
When  calipers  are  contra-indicated  or  unnecessary,  skin  extensions 


*  Fracture  of  the  Femur — on  Caliper  Extension*  Jour.  Am.  Med.  Amn.,  March 
1919. 
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may  !k*  cmployi^d  hy  means  of  acMiesive  plaster,  gauze  and  glue  or 
stot'kiiu'ttt*  and  glue. 

Splinta.  The  ideal  splint  would  be  one  which  was  comfortable, 
maiutuiucd  absolute  iramobility.  full  extension,  perfect  alignment, 
Irft  al;  joints  free  for  full  mobility,  allowed  the  patient  freedom  of 
nuA't'nit'nt  in  bed  and  involved  no  further  damage  to  any  structure 
than  existed  fi  prion,  and  whit*h  left  the  entire  limb  bare  for  inspeetion 
ami  the  dressing  of  wounds  There  is  no  splint  which  fulfils  all  these 
rtHiuirenients 


II 


iiQVfr  lmmk9.—lt  «H  odKr  cxiicfiiid  Sfl6ms  for  tl»  homer  limb  were 
loslwel  tin  tliomis  $knt  ixMiwd,  littfc sidtiiii^ wwJd  result.  It 
t»  llift  miit'ind  h^^x^i  tiniK  ${%Kftt,  ukI  viD,  with  accessoiies^  cffeieiitly 

R^tefL'ikHi  5tnip5  aur^  i4^4k\i  tv^  the  trg  or  tli|g|i  or  Snci  hoot 
— "^^  ^  Pakf»  hAiL    The  u\iter  tlie  oHmmi  b  nade,  die 
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greater  the  pressure  against  the  ischium  l>ecomeB»  Slings  of  flannel 
support  the  Itmb  from  the  side  bars*  The  extension  and  counter- 
pressure  tend  to  pull  the  fragioents  apart* 

Practically  there  are  several  things  which  may  vitiate  this  result. 
The  pressure  of  the  ring  may  make  the  skin  over  the  ischium  sore.  The 
reasons  are  lliat  tlie  pressure  is  too  great  (more  than  twenty  pounds), 
the  skin  is  moist  from  poor  nnrsing,  the  ring  is  tmpn^ixTly  padded,  the 
skin  is  naturally  soft  from  iuHummation  of  surrounding  parts,  from 
old  age,  from  general  debility*  The  skin  under  the  ring  should  be 
treated  daily  by  drying,  rubbing  with  alcohol  and  powdering;  the 


Fill.   173. — i"ali| "  iral  condyles.      4.  repre^^vtiU  the  Uiotihial  band 

H,  reuTH^iiU  the  ai  rtcry.     The  synovial  niembraiie  ia  outlintxi  and 

the  white  areot  U  con^Tnni  itt  .tii  i  el-^i"^.  the  Bhaded  area  is  generally  prasout,  that  k  the 
8uIk7 rural  pouch  generally  hani^d  over  the  aide  tike  a  tamosbjinter  cap:  the  actual  points  ' 
of  the-^e  cftlipere  are  too  sharp  and  too  thin  (see  Fig.  166,  B) ;  the  point  (C)  is  applied  in  a 
propter  i^to^itton;  note  that  the  out^r  point  is  not  directly  transverse  to  the  Line  oT  the 
femur;  this  is  correct  as  the  weif^ht  bearing  of  the  thigh  la  the  tine  of  the  tibia  (which 
passes  through  the  hip-joint).  Therefore,  calipers  should  be  applied  transverse  to  the  line 
of  the  tibia  as  the  illustration  shows. 


ring  should  be  rubbed  daily  with  green  soap,  the  skin  should  be  moved 
about  so  that  no  one  point  continually  bears  the  pressure.  Needless 
to  say  the  skin  should  never  be  allowed  to  remain  moist  for  a  moment. 
The  ring  should  l:>e  firmly  and  evenly  padded  and  covered  with  smooth 
leather.  An  old  ring  which  is  not  torn  or  utterly  worn  out  is  fjetter 
than  a  new  one.  Washing  with  soap  and  water  does  not  harm  a  ring 
but  it  should  be  thoroughly  dried  before  it  is  applied.  By  strict 
adherence  to  these  principles  the  skm  should  bear  a  pressure  of  twenty 
pounds  indefinitely.  It  is  well,  if  the  individual  has  a  tendency  toward 
a  delicate  skin,  to  start  off  with  less  pressure,  for  often  it  is  found  that 
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Fio.  1 74. — Chart  showing  length  of  femur.  The  case  was  a  compound  fracture  at  the 
lesser  trochanter  and  was  treated  by  caliper  extension  from  the  condyles.  In  the  fourth 
month  the  caliper  points  rusted  off  and  slipped  during  the  night,  resulting  in  3  cm.  of 
shortening.  There  was  heavy  callus  and  the  patient  could  lift  his  leg  actively;  nevertheless 
by  applying  very  heavy  weights  as  shown  on  the  chart  full  length  was  obtained  within 
a  week. 
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FiQ.  175. — ^A  length  chart,  showing  the  use  of  calipers  on  the  condyles.  Note  that 
there  is  an  apparent  discrepancy  in  the  length  of  the  right  leg  which,  of  course,  being 
uninjured  does  not  vary  in  length.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  at  the  time  of  the  fourth 
measurement  the  alxluctioTi  was  greater,  hence  the  leg  appeared  shorter  to  measurement.. 
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ten  pounds  is  sufficient  to  overcome  muscle  pull,  prnvifled  it  is  steadily 

applied  and  the  slack  constantly  taken  up. 

Another  reason  for  failure  is  tliat  the  ring  may  slip  o\'er  the  tulier 
iseliii  and  press  against  the  putes,  where  the  bone  is  subcutaneous 
and  the  skin  thin  and  soft.  This  region  will  not  tolerate  pressure 
without  pain.  If  the  ring  is  suspended  so  that  the  patients*  weight 
lies  on  it,  it  will  not  slip  over  the  tuber,  no  matter  how  large  the  ring 
is.  This  should  always  be  dcme,  and  it  is  important  in  correcting 
outward  rotation  of  the  upptT  fragment  in  fractures  of  the  feraur. 


Fio.  176. — The  "anti'iiireniift"  |>oHitioD.  The  splint  ia  cocketi  up  45  slegree^^  after  iniioii 
is  aolidt  so  that  the  knee  can  be  flex^  to  greater  degree;  Uits  picture  was  takRii  by  a 
aoffle  exposure,  duiiDg  the  first  half  of  which  the  knee  was  flexed  {S)  and  during  the  laat 
hmlf  i%  WAA  extended  (1) ;  the  extending  warn  meoompliflh^  by  pulling  the  cord  as  tbo 
fingen  marked  (1)  ahow;  it  i^  meant  to  show  th«  action  of  the  biiLged  knee  flexion  piece 
when  grafted  on  to  a  Thomaa  splint;  {3)  is  the  removable  section  of  the  Piert^u  bed. 
Note  llie  BUBpennoti  of  the  Thomas  ring.  By  this  means  the  ring  is  kept  snugly  at  the 
tuber  iechii  and  cannot  slip  against  the  perineum  no  matter  how  large  it  is. 


Fixe<J  extension  as  described  aboxe  may  l^e  superseded  by  weight- 

and-pulley  extension,  which  requires  less  constant  watching,  anil  which 
simplifies  the  problem  of  ring  pressure,  since  tlien  the  spHnt  does  not 
press  so  firml\'  against  the  ischium,  and  when  tlie  foot  of  the  bed  is 
raised  and  the  body  weight  pulls  against  tlie  extension  the  ring  exerts 
no  counterpressure  whatever. 
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Weights  and  pulleys  need  only  be  used  for  thigh  and  leg  fraetures- 
Ten  pounds  is  sufficient  pull  to  stretch  the  leg  full  length. 


Fia<  177, — ^Piersou  bed.  -4,  gallows  for  aUngin^c  fractured  arm  or  for  ptttieDt  to  use  in 
raisiixe  hm  body.  B,  foot  bar  to  wliioh  the  distal  eud  of  the  splint  is  secured,  C,  tr&OA- 
verse  bar  from  which  the  ring  of  the  splint  U  susponded;  the  apliot  then  becoroea  a  part  | 
ot  the  bod.  D,  small  sectiou  of  mattress  which  can  be  dropped  for  diseasing  aBd  use  of 
bed-pan.  E^  teloacopic  legs  raising  the  foot  of  the  bed.  Note  absence  of  apringa,  which 
are  replaced  by  canvas  diugs. 


Fici.  178, — The  Camier  s  nietbod  oi   suapeoiion   by   counterweights-      The   weight 
balancing  the  ring  of  the  splint  must  be  at  least  ten  pouodo*  so  that  the  riug  la  kept 
snugly  in  the  gluteal  fold;  this  Ixjth  corrects  outward  rotation  of  the  upper  fragment  by  . 
exerting  upward  pressure  on  the  great  trochanter  and  also  keeps  the  rinn  from  alippiog  ] 
over  the  tuber  ischii;  the  splint  is  merely  a  cradle  for  the  limb. 
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Ten  pounds  applied  within  tJie  first  week  will  probably  suffice  to 
obtain  full  length  of  the  thigh  if  it  is  applied  directly  to  the  bone* 
Between  the  first  week  and  the  sixth  week  fifteen  pounds  generally 
suffice.    After  callus  has  formed,  up  to  tlurty  pounds  may  be  required. 


Fio.  ITB.^Small  wire  (ootpiece,  .i,  calipers.  7?,  hexagon  to  jtllow  ioot  to  come  up 
iiimuich.  C»  gauEe  strip  supporting  foot.  D,  bar  of  hini;i?d  knee  flexion  splinh.  B^ 
bar  cif  Thotnad't!  splint. 


Pro.  180.^ — X-ray,  femur  showing  prcssurii*  pad  in  ftClioo. 

No  skin  extension  will  hold  thirty  pounds  without  causing  blisters, 
and  therefore  calipers  slionld  be  used  when  heavy  weights  are  required. 
Do  not  believe  that  because  some  author  has  said  that  ten  pounds 
is  enough  it  always  suffices. 
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The  only  way  to  tell  if  enough  weight  is  being  used  h  to  measure 
the  leg.    If  it  is  short,  apply  more  weight. 

Pulleys  may  be  bloeked  hy  knots  in  the  cord  or  by  poor  axles  or  by 
pressure  agaiiist  their  wheels.  Knots  near  pulleys  are  sure  indices  of 
slipshod  methods. 


-Author's  alxluctioii  splint,  lij,e  iwlvL-^  id  uiteU  by  couiit^rprGSSuro  on  the 
opposite  tuJjemsity  of  the  bchiura. 


Suspension  arrangements  of  many  sorts  are  valuable  in  that  they  allow 
the  patient  to  move  about  in  bed.  They  aim  to  eounterbahioee  the 
weight  of  limb  and  splint  by  weights  hung  over  pulleys  overhead.  The 
type  of  bed  and  room  must  decide  the  type  of  suspension  employed. 


Fia.  182.— Author*fl  abductiou  splint;  iioto  ring  on  opposite  thigh  pushing  against 
the  tuber  ischii  thus  tilting  the  pelvis;  note  thiit  the  upper  thigh  and  buttock  on  ths 
fractured  side  are  bar©  and  unincumbered. 


Accessories. — A  footpieee  should  be  applied  always,  and  there  are 

several  tyjies  of  wire  foot  pieces  to  meet  any  demand. 

The  knee-flexion  piece^  that  has  Income  jx^pular  during  the  last 
year  is  very  valuable  and  a<lmits  of  obtaining  any  degree  of  knee 
flexion  and  movement.    It  is  simply  clamped  in  place  at  the  knee  region 

*  Designed  hy  Capt,  Wjilkiii  Willi  an  is. 
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and  takes  the  sup|K>rt  slings  from  there  distally  instead  of  the  original 
Thomas  bars.  The  patient  o iterates  It  by  a  pidley  and  eord.  (See 
Fig.  17t).) 

Abduction. — Abtiiietion  is  necessary  in  treating  high  fractures  of  the 
hnmenis  or  femnr. 

The  arm  may  be  abducted  by  slinging  it  above  the  head  while  the 
patient  lies  in  bed  or  by  using  an  abduction  splint  when  he  is  up, 

AMuetion  of  the  thigli  may  be  obtained  by  fixing  both  legs  to  the 
foot  of  the  l>ed  in  the  abdiieted  position.  This  is  unnecessary  and 
very  nncomfortable.  It  can  l>e  obtained  by  slinging  the  affected 
leg  only  in  the  abducted  position  if  counterpressure  is  maintained  on 
the  ischial  tul>erosity,  as  in  the  Pearson  method,  or»  not  having  the 
Pearson  bed,  or  when  the  patient  aiust  be  transported,  by  using  the 
author's  alKhictioo  splint.     (Figs.  IN!  and  1n2.) 


Fig.  1S3.^ — Arm  splinla.     (A)  Straiictit  Thomas,  affords  -  -  to  ami  wounds  but 

is  difficult  for  trarispr>rt.     (B)  Bent  Thomiia,  allows  elbi      i  .  and  gives  access  to 

shoulder  wounds.  (C)  Straight  Thomas,  with  hinged  riug,  K'J*>d  for  transport  and 
ireatment  of  compound  humerus*  One  mujst  not  ke«pan  aiit:i  in  a  si  might  Thonnus  too 
long  nr  a  etifT  elbow  t*i11  Tf?sult.  (D)  Coek-up  wrist  splint,  (K)  Arm  alxiuction  ifplinia. 
[F)  MittledorlT's  trianjde.  (G)  Jone«'»  posterior  elbow  splint  is  an  excellent  splint  for 
k1  or  draining  dbow-io"ite,  as  it  irnmobLllrGS  in  the  correct  position  and  allows 
for  dressing.     (H)  Jones's  ankle  splint. 


This  modifieation  of  the  Thomas  splint  provinces  abduetion  auto- 
matieally  by  transferring  the  ring  to  the  opposite  thigh  and  obtain- 
ing eounterpressure  against  the  opposite  tuber  ischii,  thus  tilting  the 
pelvis.  The  splint  is  adjustable.  It  may  prove  useful  in  the  treat- 
ment of  simple  fracture  of  the  femoral  neck. 

Ann, — Tiiomas's  arm  splint  Ls  similar  in  principle  and  construction 
to  tlie  knee  splint.  Side  bars  are  fastened  to  a  padded  ring,  giving 
counterpressure  against  the  muscles  of  the  axilla  and  chest  walls. 
Extension  is  obtained  by  adhesive  strips  from  the  skin.  Clark's  modi- 
fication flexes  thejelbow  and  allows  the  ann  to  come  to  the  side- 
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One  must  take  care  that  the  straight  Thomas  splint  is  not  kept  on 

the  arm  long  enough  to  result  in  ankylosis  of  the  elbow  in  the  fully 
extended  position.  It  is  the  author's  custom  to  change  the  straight 
splint  to  one  which  allows  the  elbow  to  flex  to  a  right  angle  at  the 
earliest  o|>portunit>\  Often  the  elbow  can  be  flexed  by  bending  the 
straight  splint  In  <tifu  if  it  is  tliought  tliat  changing  the  splint  would 
perhaps  refract ure  delicate  callus  or  allow  malposition  to  occur.  Never 
allow  the  elbow  to  remain  straightened  for  more  than  one  month  at 
most. 

Both  these  models,  especially  the  original  straight  splint  (modified 
by  a  hinge  at  the  junction  of  bars  and  ring)  are  excellent  for  early 
treatment  of  fractures  of  the  humerus.  They  afford  ready  access  to 
wounds  for  dressing. 

The  internal  angular  splint  is  a  good  splint  for  later  treatment  when 
wounds  are  healed  and  when  motion  is  being  returned  to  a  stiff  elbow. 

The  right  angle,  or  acute  angle  splint,  is  also  useful  when  it  can  be 
removed  from  time  to  time  without  disturbing  bony  position. 

The  posterior  s]>lints  of  Jones  are  excellent  for  fractures  about  the 
elbow-joint,  winch  necessitate  immobilization,  and  the  twisted  splint 
of  Hey-Ciroves  being  posterior  on  the  arm  and  anterior  on  the  forearm, 
has  special  advantage  wlieti  wounds  niter  fere  with  other  splints. 

An  essential  feature  of  all  splints  for  the  arm  is  that  they  allow  of 
supination  of  the  forearm. 

Forearm, — All  splints  for  forearni  and  wrist  fractures  should  hold 
the  wrist  in  hyperextension  (dorsiflexion). 

The  flat  bones  seldom  require  splinting, 

A  bed  is  probably  the  best  splint  for  fractures  of  the  pelvis  and  spine. 
The  two  legs  may  be  fixed  to  tlie  foot  of  tlie  bed  by  adhesive  plaster 
extension  strips  and  body  weiglit  made  to  act  as  counterextension 
by  raising  the  foot  of  the  bed. 


Treatment* 

Late.^If  the  early  and  intermediate  treatment  has  been  successful 
the  late  treatment  presents  no  problems.  After  union  occurs  one  must 
occasionally  remove  sequestra  and  the  more  conservative  the  initial 
operation  has  been  the  more  frequently  this  late  operation  is  necessary. 

Sequestra  cause  persistent  chronic  sinuses  which  heal  and  break 
down  intermittently  and  which  will  not  heal  ptTmanently  until  the 
sequestrum  at  the  bottom  is  removed ,  which  often  means  an  extensive 
operation. 

One  sometimes  sees  cases  of  malunion  which  require  corrective  treat- 
ment, such  as  osteotoni}'  and  refracture;  and  this  can  be  done  at  any 
time — even  before  the  wound  is  healed;  or  cases  of  non-union,  as  those 
requiring  shortening  of  one  of  the  forearm  bones,  so  that  the  eburnated 
ends  of  its  fellow  may  come  together  and  thus  unite. 

Non-union  sometimes  yields  to  excessive  milk  diet  combined  with 
apposition  of  the  ends,  operative  freshening  of  the  ends  and  use  of  the 
limb  supported  by  apparatus. 
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StifT  joints,  particularly  the  elbow  and  knee,  if  there  is  not  actual 

ankylosis,  yield  to  massage  and  movement.    The  treatment  for  stiff 
joints  ia  a  pre\'entive  one — namely,  earl^^  antl  frequent  movement* 


Fig.  184. — Chart  showmic  riae  of  temperature  due  to  pyelitis.  There  wm  marked 
edema  of  the  wounded  ankle  und  leg  (and  none  on  the  sound  leg)  so  that  exploratory 
operatioD  was  done  in  the  hope  of  finding  an  undrained  pus  ix)cket.  but  without  success; 
for  9overal  days  no  explanation  could  be  found  for  the  condition  of  the  leg  und  the  tem- 
perature; pus  found  m  the  uhne  establiahed  the  diiisno&id  and  urotropin  diapolled  the 
Bymptoma;  the  pyelitis  may  have  resulted  from  the  excretory-  action  of  the  kidney  on 
bacteria  from  the  wound. 
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Fio.  185* — Chart  abowing  rise  of  temperature  due  to  removal  of  iplint.  The  hip  had 
been  imniobillied  in  abduction  for  four  months;  when  abduetioD  wiu  discontinued, 
teodemen  and  pain  developed  in  hip-joint.  The  arthritis  quieted  down  after  foment ation 
and  purging.  Eesult,  freely  movable  joint.  Compare  pulse-rate  with  that  of  Fig.  147 
wheire  senoua  arthritis  existed.  This  is  an  important  difTerentiat  point  between  viru- 
lently septic  joints  and  joints  which  are  not  seriously  invoh  ed. 

Scats. — Sears  eause  limitation  of  motion  when  adherent  to  booe  and 
therefore  loss  of  function.    All  granulating  woimds  leave  scars  proper- 
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tiona!  to  their  area,  and  to  the  degree  of  sepsis  present.  Therefore  one 
must  attemi>t  to  render  any  wound  aseptic  at  the  earliest  moment. 
Early  passive  movement  tends  to  make  a  st*ar  elastic  and  pliable. 
Movement,  however,  tends  to  retard  the  clearing  up  of  sepsis  so  that 
skill  and  experience  are  required,  to  judge  the  best  moment  for  the 
instifKLtion  of  movement. 


Fta,  ISfi. — Chart  showing  iafluonia  complicatbg  compound  fracture  of  the  femur. 


Fio,  187  — Chart  showing  ri«e  of  tomperature  due  to  roulinG  iiiiectiuii  of  A.  T*  S.  at 
tenrday  intervals.  The  rise  of  tempera turo  occurs  on  the  third  day  generally.  One  whole 
day  intervenes  between  injection  and  rise. 

Secondary  wonnd  suture  is  the  best  late  means  of  pre\'enting  adher- 
ent sears.  When  a  scar  greatly  interferes  with  function,  as  do  extensive 
scars  in  the  quadriceps  femoris  regions  or  in  the  triceps  and  forearm, 
they  may  be  excised. 

Care  must  be  taken  that  suflScient  time  has  elapsed  since  healing 
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took  place  for  all  latent  bacteria  to  have  been  destroyed.  Very 
dangerous  and  disheartening  recrudescence  of  infection  may  occur 
unless  four  months  have  elapsed,  and  even  after  a  year  it  seems  possible 
for  latent  infection  to  spring  into  activity.  Small  cysts  containing  a 
small  amount  of  milky  fluid  are  often  seen  in  old  scar  tissue,  and  it  is  in 
these  that  spores  lurk,  so  that  it  is  best  to  excise  scar  tissue  en  masse, 
carrying  the  knife  through  healthy  tissue.  It  is  well  to  rub  the  edges 
of  the  clean  tissue  tlioroughly  but  sparingly  with  B.  L  P*  P.  (See 
Antiseptics.) 

Scars  often  enshroud  nerve  filaments  and  cause  pain.  It  seems  that 
scars  on  the  extensor  areas  are  greater  hindrances  to  full  function  tlian 
flexor  sc^ars.  For  this  reason  incision  for  drainage  should  be  made  in 
the  flexor  regions. 

Massage ;  Electricity .^ — Massage  may  be  begun  as  soon  as  there  is  no 
active  infection  in  the  part.  Indeed »  massage  should  commence  as 
soonVs^the  first  acute  stag.^  has  passed.  It  should  be  gentle  and  light 
stroking  at  first,  and,  later,  if  muscles  are  hard  or  adherent  to  the 
callus  it  can  he  more  \'igorous. 

Massage  is  invaluable  in  preventing  stirt"  johits,  wasted  muscles  and 
poor  circulation.  Do  not  massage  acute  sepsis,  as  movement  merely 
pumps  infection  into  fresh  places. 

Aside  from  this  single  contra-indication,  the  sooner  massage  is  begun 
the  better  for  bone  growth »  muscle  preservation  and  joint  mobility.^ 

Electrical  Stimulation  (Faradism)  is  useful  to  {)reserve  muscle  from 
wasting.  It  is  helpful  when  the  vastus  intern  us  tends  to  waste,  since 
by  preserving  this  muscle  the  function  of  obtahiing  complete  extension 
of  the  knee  is  preserved*  The  vastus  internus  is  the  chief  muscle  used 
to  extend  the  knee  the  last  10  degrees. 

DIFFERENTIAL  DIAGNOSIS  AND  COMPUCATIONS  OF  | 

COMPOUND  FRACTUEE. 

There  should  l>e  no  elevatioji  of  tlie  tem|jerature  whatever  after  the 
first  week  and  whenever  an  elevation  of  the  temperature  occurs  the 
cause  should  be  tisc*ertained  at  once  and  the  condition  corrected. 
Entire  wards  of  IK)  patients  w^ith  compound  fractures  have  been  free 
from  temijeratures  over  100°  for  weeks. 

A  patient  suffering  from  a  compound  fracture  may  develnp  fever 
from  any  other  cause,  «\  g.,  arthritis,  appendicitis,  bronchitis,  malaria, 
phthisis,  rheumatism,  influenza,  pyelitis,  constipation,  serum  reactions 
or  erysipelas* 

Toxemia. — ^Toxemia  is  the  conmionest  complication  of  compound 
fracture  and  indicates  uncontrolled  sepsis  at  the  fracture  with  prob- 
able pocketmg  of  pus  so  that  the  poisons  of  decay  are  being  absorbed* 
Whenever  the  patient  becomes  toxic  the  wound  should  be  investi- 
gated under  an  anesthetic  or  septicemia  may  supervene, 

1  J.  B.  Menoell:    Massage:    tts  Prmci|»l«s  and  Pt«c(]0«.  M 
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Septiceim&. — Septicemia  causes  rise  of  temperature  to  103*^,  104*  or 
105^  and  even  higher  w  ith  chills»  flushing  of  the  skin,  rapid  respirations 
restlessness,  delirium,  high  |)ulse-rate  and  sometimes  hematuria  and 
jaiuutice.  The  wound  must  be  investigated  and  drained  at  once; 
and  it  is  the  author^  custom  when  called  to  see  such  eases  to  give  OL 
ricini  5ij  at  ooee;  rrotmj>in  gn  xxx  per  day  and  all  the  water  that  the 
patient  can  possibly  drink,  even  as  much  as  six  quarts.  ^Mfirphin  in 
quarter  grain  doses  may  l»e  gi\'en  to  spare  the  patient *s  energy  and 
make  liim  lie  still,  so  that  all  his  powers  may  be  used  to  combat  the 
microlies.  If  the  patient's  condition  will  jK^nnit.  amputati<m  should 
he  done,  leaving  the  stump  wirle  open.  This  is  the  only  certain 
means  of  removing  the  focus  fr(im  which  the  septicemia  emanates 
and  will  save  many  lives. 

Septic  Arthritis* — This  occurs  by  extension  of  sepsis  along  fissures 
into  contiguous  joints,  and  occasionally  as  an  evidence  nf  pyemia. 

The  art'ected  joint  should  be  drained  if  proximal  to  the  fracture  but 
if  distal  to  the  fracture  it  is  safest  to  amiuitate  at  tmee.  Often  this 
prcieedurc  should  be  employed  when  proximal  joints  are  involved 
particularly  when  the  i>atient  is  exluiusted  from  a  long  chrf>nie  course 
of  sepsis. 

The  author  has  seen  several  cases  of  acute  arthritis  coming  on 
in  the  uninjured  hip-joint  the  day  after  extension  creased.  These  eases 
subside  without  imperative  interference,  and  are  best  treated  by  im- 
mobili>^ation  and  administration  <if  sddium  salicylate  (Fig.  IS-'i)- 


Flo.  188. — Chart  sJiowinp:  influence  of  blood  trtiiiHfafiit>n  on  chronic  aepais  (note  pulse- 
rate):  the  first  half  of  the  chart  is  ijTjiwil  fur  the  prcrodinB  month. 


Pyemia. — Septic  infarcts  frequently  follow  septic  medullary  osteo- 
myelitis and  are  the  clause  of  many  deatlis  during  the  first  two  weeks. 
The  common  seat  is  the  Inn^*  The  kidney,  liver  and  joints,  particularly 
the  knee-  and  shoultler-joints.  are  common  seats  of  hematogenous 
infection.    When  a  Joiut  distal  to  the  fracture  is  involved  th^  limb 
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should  f>e  amputated,  for  while  drainage  has  occasionally  saved  the 
linib  it  lias  often  failed  and  death  resulted. 

It  is  scunetimes  difficult  to  distinguish  between  hematogenous 
meningitis  and  toxic  meiiingismus. 

At  all  e\'ents  septic  infarction  means  undrained  sepsis  at  the  fracture 
and  demands  strrgieal  interference  at  the  fracture. 

Fat  embolism  following  gunshot  wounds  occurs,  hut  is  an  infrcfpicnt 
cause  of  death.  It  does  not  occur  often  enough  to  argue  against 
forcible  reduction. 

Water. — If  an  excess  of  water  is  given  to  patients  suffering  from 
severe  infections  the  toxins  formed  in  the  wound  are  washed  away 
through  the  excretory  organs  and  toxeJnia  is  decreased. 

Purging.— Purging  eliminates  toxins,  both  the  normal  toxins  (which 
in  constipation  are  added  to  the  w^ound  toxins)  and  the  bacterial 
toxins, 

TrMLsfusioB. — Transfusion  seems  to  have  little  antiseptic  effect  on 
acute  sepsis  or  st»pticemia.  Its  effect  is  marked  on  acute  shock  or 
chronic  infection,  accompanied  by  emaciation  and  protein  depk'tiou. 
It  acts  by  rebuilding  the  wasted  body  tissues  and  nut  by  direct  attack 
on  bacteria. 


CAUSES  OF  DEATH  m  COMPOUND  FBACTUBES. 

1.  Mortal  wound,  lethally  infected. 

2.  Operative  or  manipulative  shock. 
3-  Indrained  sepsis, 

A.  Soft  parts.  . 

B    Medullary  cavity, 
{a)  St^pticemia, 

(b)  Infarction  and  pneumonia. 

(c)  Septic  metastasiis* 

4.  Hemorrhage. 

5.  Chronic  sepsis, 

* 

CAUSES  OF  DELAYED  UNION. 

L  rndraincd  sepsis* 

2.  Bone  gap. 

3.  Constitutional  debility. 

4.  Poor  blood  supply  to  fracture  area. 


CAUSES  OF  NON-UNION. 

1.  Bone  gap  (generally  ofXTative.) 

2.  Occlusion  of  periosteal  lumen  by  constricting  pressure  of  soft 
parts. 

3.  Intervention  of  soft  tissues  between  the  fragments. 
4*  Sepsis. 
5,  Constitutional  or  local  disease. 
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CAUSES  OF  EEFRACnmE  AND  WIAK  CALLUS, 

1.  Same  -as  causes  of  delayed  and  non-union. 

2.  Premature  function  of  the  part. 


MISTAKES. 

1.  Shock.  —  Those  cases  which  died  of  shock  following  extensive 
primary  operation  (the  attempt  to  do  a  single  big  operation  rather 
than  two  lesser  ones)  would  have  been  better  treated  by  temporizing 
measures. 

2.  Amputation. — The  cases  that  die  during  tlie  first  week  which 
might  have  been  saved  by  amputation  include  those  with  great 
shattering,  those  ^ith  severe  sepsis  in  the  shattered  knee-joint  or  femur 
or  humerus,  and  especially  those  with  streptococcic  infections  or  gas 
infections  near  the  trunk;  those  with  severe  infection,  shattering 
wounds  and  arterial  injury,  particularly  those  with  lesions  of  the 
posterior  tibial  artery  complicating  fracture  of  both  leg  bones. 

Those  which  survive  and  endure  long  sufferings  and  find  that  the 
saved  limb  is  worthless,  include  those  fractures  of  the  leg  where  much 
bone  lias  been  destroyed  and  where  severe  infection  has  existed,  and 
those  who  have  lost  the  mechanical  bony  support  necessary  for  function 
of  the  knee  or  elbow,  especially  if  complicated  by  nerve  lesions. 

This  class  represents,  as  a  rule,  the  flail-joint  folk  and  the  non-union 
folk,  and  their  surgeon  made  one  of  two  mistakes:  either  he  excised  too 
much  bone  in  the  effort  to  provide  free  drainage,  or  else  he  refused  to 
amputate  when  too  much  damage  had  been  done  ever  to  hope  for 
compensatory  function  to  return.  These  limbs  should  have  been 
amputated. 

3.  Resection  and  Radical  Esquillectomy. — The  cases  which  might 
have  lived  with  resection  but  who  died  w^ith  joint  drainage  include 
those  whose  joints  were  severely  damaged  with  radiating  fissures 
leading  into  the  cancellous  tissue  which  were  inaccessible  to  surgical 
cleansing  and  which  consequently  developed  acute  osteomyelitis, 
septic  infarction  and  septicemia;  or  those  whose  synovial  membranes 
had  such  a  degree  of  laceration  as  to  make  them  inadequate  for  closure; 
or  thosewhose  femora]  condyles  or  tibial  head  were  grossly  commi- 
nuted, so  that  infection  was  provided  with  multiple  hiding-plact*s;  or 
those  with  severe  infection  of  the  elbow,  etc.  Resection  might  have 
saved  these  lives  or  limbs. 

It  is  well  to  know  that  an  erysif>eloid  condition  of  the  skin  often 
accompanies  acute  paroxysms  of  osteomyelitis,  and  that  serious  con- 
sequences may  follow  medicinal  treatment  of  this  condition. 

4.  Esqnillectomjr* — The  cases  whose  medulla  and  fragments  were 
heavily  infected,  and  whose  medullary  cavity  was  left  with  insufficient 
free  drainage  and  with  infected  cracks  and  medulla;  or  those  whose 
medullary  cavities  were  corked  up  by  a  too  accurate  primary  reduction 
in  the  presence  of  severe  infection,  and  who  then  developed  an  acute 
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medullary  osteomyelitis,  with  its  sequelae  of  septic  infarction,  hematog- 
enous infection  of  joints,  septicemia  and  the  formation  of  sequestra, 
would  have  been  better  treated  by  radical  esquillectomy. 


,  \5»*  S^  ^«  'VJii  S^4  Nm«  ^^  ^»     ^^9  Sjn  Nw*  "Swi  S/ip  "Sm^  "^ 


Fio.  lyo, — Chaxt  showing  ooaet  of  hematogeDous  infdction  of  knee-joiDt^  and  result 
of  operation  by  radical  cjmoage  and  later  closure  of  knee.  Note  ainiilarity  of  oriaot 
in  this  srave  condition  with  that  of  inAuenm  omiet;  Fig.  180. 

5.  Hemoirhage.^-Those  cases  which  died  from  secondary  hemor- 
rhage might  have  survived  if  the  surgeon  had  made  larger  incision  and 
had  searchetl  more  diligently  for  contused  or  torn  vesseln^  or  if  good 
dependent  drainage  had  been  estabhshed. 

6.  Se<|iiestra. — Cases  of  late  refract ure  and  which  eontiiin  sequestra 
might  have  been  uneventful  if  dependent  drainage  had  been  employed. 
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7.  Scars. — Cases  of  poor  function  resulting  from  adherent  scars 
might  have  been  cases  with  good  function  had  sepsis  been  overcome 
early  and  had  secondary  wound  closure  been  done,  so  that  early  motion 
could  have  been  practised. 

8.  Moyement.— Cases  with  stiff  joints  might  have  had  sound  joints 
if  early  movement  had  been  practised  and  if  extension  had  been 
obtained  from  the  limb  proximal  to  the  joint  rather  than  distal  to  it. 
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DISLOrATTONS  AND  SPIUINS. 

By  DENNIS  W,  CHILE.  B.S.,  MX>..  Hon.  Capt.  R.A.M.C. 

GENERAL  PRINCIPLES. 

A  oiSLOCATiox  is  a  condition  in  which  a  joint  has  suffere<l  aboormal 
mobility  sf>  that  its  joint  surfaces  assume  c^xtraonlinary  positions. 
Commonly  the  term  signiiies  that  the  abnonnal  positit>n  still  exists 
when  first  set*n  by  the  sur^eorK  As  a  matter  nf  fact  many  (Hsiocations 
are  spontaneously  replaceil  and  when  first  noted  tlie  parts  are  not 
in  dislocation.  These  constitute  sprains  and  the  diH'erential  diag- 
nosis, between  sprains  and  true  dislocations  is  very  difficult  at  times, 
e,  g.,  certain  spontaneously  reduced  or  incomplete  dislocations  of  the 
clavicle^  the  semilunar  cartilagt^s  of  the  knee,  aod  especially  conditions 
of  the  carpus,  when  swelling  is  present. 

Causes  and  Predispositions.  -Trauma  is  the  common  cause  and  is 
usually  indirect,  the  force,  as  a  rule,  l>cing  transmitted  to  the  joint 
through  the  distal  bone,  which  is  generally  the  bone  dislocater!;  thus 
the  phalanges  are  dislocateil  at  the  first  metacarpophalangeal  joint, 
the  posterior  dislocation  of  the  ulna  occ*urs  at  the  elbow  and  disloca- 
tion of  the  humenis  at  the  shoulder. 

Muscular  action  may  be  the  ex(  iting  factor,  as  in  dislocation  of  the 
jaw^  during  yawning  ur  as  in  recurrent  dish>cation  of  Uie  shoultler  or 
patella.  Cases  of  primary  dishication  by  muscular  action  are  rare 
(except  of  the  jaw}  and  often  are  associates  I  with  a  predisposition — 
as  the  deficiency  of  the  acctabylar»  the  Hatncss  of  the  gknoid  or 
condylar  cavity,  prttvious  artlirites  or  fracture  of  the  articular  surfaces 
or  previous  rupture  of  the  capsular  ligaments. 

Wasting  of  the  muscles  which  act  upon  the  articulation  and  the 
consequent  slacking  of  the  ligaments  supporting  the  joint  predispose 
to  traumatic  dislocation  as  rio  ctmgenital  deficiencies  and'  Diahleveloj)- 
ments  as  in  the  imperfect  acetabulmn  or  poorly  formeil  femoral  head. 
Intrauterine  dislocations  form  another  group  of  preilispf»sitions  and 
causes. 

Tuberculosis  of  the  €*piphyse3  with  resultant  deficiency  of  joint 
surfaces  may  pre<lispose  to  dislocation  and  this  fact  should  not  be 
overlooked  as  tul>ercuiosis  is  sometimes  discovered  after  a  dislocation 
has  been  treated  and  may  be  falseh^  thought  to  have  beeti  the  result 
rather  tlian  the  remote  cause  of  the  dislocation. 

Early  Charcot's  disease  is  sometimes  responsible  for  dislocations. 

Ilypertrophic  arthritis  is  seldoni  seen  in  dislocated  joints  because] 
the  nature  of  the  disease  increases  the  depth  and  stability  of  the  joint. 
The  fact  that  hypertrophic  arthritis  results  iu  a  limite<l  range  of 
motion,  invites  spraining  of  the  ligaments  and  sprains  t»f  hypertrophic 
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joints  are  frequent  and  the  cause  of  a  good  measure  of  discomfort  to 
these  patients. 

Distention  of  the  synovial  membrane  by  effusions  predisposes  to 
dislocation. 

Frequency. — ^Dislocations  occur  with  greatest  frequency  in  adult 
males,  because  of  their  greater  activity  and  liability  to  misadventure, 
and  because  their  bones  are  less  liable  to  fracture  than  are  the  bones 
of  children  or  the  aged. 

The  shoulder-joint  is  particularly  liable  to  dislocation  because  of 
the  absence  of  supporting  ligaments,  the  shallowness  of  the  glenoid 
and  the  absence  of  bony  guides  or  grooves.  Nearly  one-half  of  all 
naajor  dislocations  occur  at  the  shoulder  (Brewer).  The  finger- 
joints  are  frequently  dislocated  because  they  are  exposed  to  trauma 
and  because  their  joint  surfaces  present  practically  no  restraining 
margins. 

The  elbow-joint  is  next  in  frequency  (posterior  dislocation) ;  then 
the  hip,  jaw,  carpus,  tarsus  and  patella.  Dislocations  of  the  vertebrse 
without  fracture  are  rare  and  are  practically  limited  to  the  cervical 
region.  Dislocation  of  the  knee  is  very  rare  but  the  semilunar  car- 
tilages are  often  dislocated.    The  fibula  is  seldom  dislocated. 

Pathology. — ^When  incomplete  dislocation  has  occurred  with  spon- 
taneous reduction  the  capsule  is  not  generally  torn.  The  external 
ligaments  are  often  ruptured,  the  joint  cartilages  may  be  contused, 
the  tendons  about  the  joint  may  be  torn  from  their  sheaths  and  dis- 
placed, or  they  may  be  actually  ruptured. 

When  complete  dislocation  occurs,  the  joint  capsule  is  nearly  always 
torn  through.  There  is  hemorrhage  into  the  joint  cavity,  the  external 
ligaments  are  generally  torn,  surrounding  tendons  displaced  or  rup- 
tured, muscles  often  ruptured  and  bruised,  nerves  and  bloodvessels 
may  be  displaced  or  looped  about  the  end  of  the  dislocated  bone,  or 
the  displaced  bone  may  injure  some  viscus.  These  are  called  com- 
plicated dislocations.  In  extreme  cases  the  nerves  may  be  ruptured 
or  the  spinal  roots  may  be  avulsed. 

Occasionally,  dislocations  are  compound,  the  articular  surface  pro- 
truding through  the  skin.  Compound  dislocations  are  rare  and  most 
conmionly  occur  at  the  basal  thmnb-joint. 

Hematomas  may  form  about  the  dislocations  and  are  quite  often 
subcutaneous.  The  articular  cartilages  may  be  torn  from  the  surfaces 
or  may  be  split.  Small  bony  protuberances  from  the  joint  surfaces, 
as  the  acetabular  rim,  the  edge  of  the  glenoid  or  the  edge  of  the  meta- 
carpal or  phalangeal  joints  or  the  coronoid  process  of  the  ulna  may  be 
fractured. 

If  dislocation  is  allowed  to  persist,  secondary  changes  occur  which 
result  from  the  transformation  of  the  synovial  exudate  or  hemorrhage 
into  fibrous  tissue  which  may  fill  the  articular  cavity  more  or  less 
completely.  If  the  joint  be  allowed  to  remain  immobile,  fibrous  or 
bony  ankylosis  may  occur.  If  motion  has  been  allowed,  a  new  articu- 
lation may  result  from  the  atrophy  of  the  bone  on  which  the  dislocated 
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articular  surface  rests.  In  this  case  the  central  absorptiori  of  bone 
is  combined  witli  a  periplieral  deposition  of  new  bone  and  gratlually 
an  entire  aberrant  joint  h  developed.  After  three  or  four  months, 
as  a  rule,  it  becomes  impossible  to  reduce  the  dislocation. 

Diagnosis. — In  topical  cases  the  diagnosis  is  evident  by  inspection. 
There  is  deformity,  h)ss  of  function,  the  head  of  the  bone  may  cause 
an  abnormal  prominence  beneath  the  skin  which  prominence  moves 
with  the  bone.  There  is  pain  which  increases  with  any  motion,  there 
may  be  shortening  or  lengthening  of  the  limb  t>nt  the  length  of  the 
Ijone  is  yneharige<L  The  position  of  the  limb,  distal  to  the  ilisloeation 
may  be  abnormal  or  typicab  Tlic  head  of  the  bone  may  be  absent 
from  its  nonnal  position  but  still  not  palpable*  There  may  be  con- 
siderable swelling  in  the  joint  and  about  the  joint  and  after  a  few  days 
discoloration  appears.  At  times  it  is  very  difficnit  ti*  distinguish 
between  sprain  an<l  dislocation.  The  presence  of  a  single  circum- 
scribed tender  pi>int  imlicatcs  sprain »  but  the  absence  of  deformity 
does  not  con tra-inrl irate  dislocation.  Whenever  one  is  in  d<nibt,  it 
is  well  to  make  a  correctitjn  test  by  attempting  proper  rerlncti<m 
and  in  this  way  be  assnrcfl  that  dislocation  is  not  t>verlooke<L  The 
differential  diagnosis  between  fracture  and  dislocation  may  be  con- 
fusing when  the  suspected  fracture  is  of  the  head  of  the  femur  or  of 
the  surgical  neck  of  the  humerus.  If  true  crepitus  is  foun*l — frai^- 
ture  exists.  A  tendency  to  recurrence  after  reduction  eombinc<l  with 
abnormal  mobility  suggest  fracture  while  restriction  of  motion  and 
easily  maintainetl  reduction  indicate  dislocation.  One  should  always 
beiir  in  mint]  the  fact  that  dislocation  and  fracture  often  coexist. 
Every  dislocation  which  tends  to  recur  should  be  examined  by  the 
x-ray  for  the  presence  of  joint  fractures^  anil  where  read\^  facility  exists 
j:-ray  photographs  of  all  dislocations  should  be  made  routinely. 

General  Prmciples  of  Trea^tment,— Sprains, — The  ligaments  which 
have  been  torn,  stretched  or  bruiseti,  should  be  allowefl  to  rest  in  the 
relaxetl  position  for  at  least  a' week  so  that  repair  can  take  place  without 
I>ermanent  lengthening  or  laxity  of  the  ligament. 

This  can  be  accomplished  by  immobilization  of  the  joint  by  plaster- 
of-Faris  cast,  splint,  adhesive  strapping,  bantlaging  or  by  use  of  a  sling 
(to  support  the  weight  of  an  arm).  In  the  case  of  sprains  of  tlie 
knee-joint,  rest  in  bctl  with  pillows  to  support  the  limb  may  be  suffi- 
cient. Often,  strenuous  measures  may  bediscardefJ,  particularly  if  the 
patient  be  an  intelligent  person  upon  whom  one  can  depend  to  obey 
orders*     No  strain  whatever  should  l^e  put  upon  the  strained  tissues. 

Repair  and  Healing.— The  torn  capsule  or  ligaments  should  l>e 
allowed  to  repair  by  immobilization,  and  it  is  very  important  tliat 
this  repair  take  place  with  the  ligament  in  its  normal  condition, 
especially  as  regards  length,  for  if  lengthening  occurs  after  ligament- 
ous healing,  the  dislocation  i»f  the  bone  may  recur.  This  is  the  com- 
monest cause  of  ''habitual  dislocation/'  During  the  period  of  immo- 
bilization, contigoous  joints  should  be  moved.  In  fact,  the  involveil 
joint  should  be  moved  if  no  great  effusion  is  present,  but  the  motion 
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use<]  should  \w  one  that  does  not  put  strain  iipHii  the  tender  healing 
ligaineJits.  Thus  in  (lisloeatirm  of  the  outer  end  of  the  elav^iele, 
shoulder  motiuii  should  be  encourage*!  in  all  directions  except  abduc- 
tion and  extreme  ad<luction,  which  movements  would  cause  the 
coraeoclavieuhir  ligament  to  stretch.  The  straining;  of  a  ruptured 
or  spraineil  ligament  or  capsule  causes  pain — a  most  valuable  warninic 
signal.  It  is  always  safe  and  wise  to  allow  whatever  motion  is  pain- 
less. Nature  has  arranged  her  plan  so  that  pain  will  tend  to  prevent 
harmful  motion  and  this  arrangement  is  idcid  for  the  purpose  of  the 
after-treatment  of  <lisloeations. 

Time  fur  Reductioji. — DisltK-atitms  proper  should  l>e  reduced  at 
the  earliest  moment  possible — the  part  should  be  immobilized'  for 
at  least  a  week  and  often  two  weeks.  It  is  unwise  to  delay  reduction 
of  a  dislocation,  because  even  after  a  few  hours,  the  muscular  tension 
increases  and  a  certain  amount  of  stiffness  develops  in  the  fibrous 
tissues  aui!  muscles  which  hinders  reduction.  The  difficulties  of  reduc- 
tion increase  in  direct  georactrical  proportion  to  the  time  which  has 
passed  since  the  dislocation  has  (K^curred,  due  in  a  large  meastire  to 
the  efl'usion  which  takes  place  into  the  tissues — and  after  several  clays 
to  the  organization  of  the  effusion  which  is  part  of  the  normal  pnx'ess 
of  repair. 

In  the  presence  of  very  severe  contusions  and  marked  local  reac- 
tions, about  the  johit,  one  must  not  be  led  to  delay  reduction  by  the 
hope  that  after  a  few  days  the  local  congestion  will  have  diminished. 
While  this  is  true,  the  congestion  will  disappear  more  rapidli'  after 
reduction  has  been  accomplished  and  reduction  will  mi»re  easily  Ije 
accomplished  in  the  presence  of  congestion  than  it  will  be  in  the 
presence  of  sclerosis  and  stiffening*  Furthermore,  the  manipulation 
necessary  to  accomplish  reduction  after  three  or  four  days  will  in  all 
probalrility  excite  a  secon<l  reaction  about  the  joint  wliich  will  equal 
the  primary  reaction  in  intensity*  Hence,  the  patient  will  have  two 
spells  of  discomfort  instead  of  one. 

Aiter  a  month  has  passcil,  reduction  will  sometimes  be  found  impos^ 
sil)ie  without  resort  to  open  operation.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the 
carpus,  tarsus  and  clavicle.  In  the  slioulder-  and  hip-joints,  reduc- 
tion can  in  many  instances  be  accomplished  in  a  month  or  even  tw^o 
months  or  more.  The  manipulation  of  a  dislocation  which  has  per- 
sisted for  several  months  is  a  major  undertaking  and  one  which  experi- 
ence teaches  had  best  be  left  to  the  specialist.  These  cases  present 
no  urgency  whate%^er  and  are  the  ones  in  which  fractures  occur  during 
strenuous,  but  clumsy  efiorts  to  obtain  reduction.  There  are  many 
cases  on  record  in  which  the  neck  of  the  humerus  or  the  neck  of  the 
femur  has  been  fractured  by  the  indirect  violence  of  skilled  surgeons 
who  were  attempting  to  re<luce  dislocations  of  long  standing.  If 
gentle  elforts  do  not  readily  accomplish  reduction  in  an  old  case,  it  is 
considered  wise  to  undertake  an  open  operation.  In  this  way  the 
dangers  of  fracture,  the  laceration  of  bloo<l vessels,  the  tearing  or 
stretching  of  nerve  trunks,  the  rupture  of  muscles  or  ligaments,  may 
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be  avoided.  ReiliR-tioii  by  open  (jperation  entails  cunsultTahte  risk, 
since  the  joint  cavities  are  subject  to  septic  complicatioiis.  These 
operations  demand  aseptic  precautions  of  the  utmost  rijjMitv'. 

Dr.  Charles  Edwin  Brig^s,  of  Cleveland,  has  summed  this  matter 
up  in  the  words:  '*lt  must  l>e  recogni'/ied  that  the  favorable  oppor- 
tuuity  (for  reduction)  of  the  first  few  hours  cannot  he  recalleil/' 

In  general  it  may  be  said  that  dish>cations  in  which  tliere  is  rigidity, 
are  those  in  which  only  a  small  opening  lias  been  made  in  the  rapsule, 
through  which  the  head  of  the  bone  has  esrapetb  'rhi>se  disk>cations 
which  present  free  mobility  are  often  ernes  in  winch  the  capsule  has 
been  extensively  lacerated  so  that  its  supporting  functicni  has  bt^n 
lost.  These  are  easily  reduccil  hot  rtnluctirin  is  nuiintiiined  with 
comparative  difficulty  and  it  is  in  this  class  of  cases  that  plasternif- 
Paris  or  retaining  splints  shoulrl  he  cniploycd  at  tuiaes. 

The  dislocation  in  which  the  capsule  is  shghtly  torn  presents  greater 
difficulty  in  reduction,  hut  once  truly  rcdncc<l  is  easily  held  and  tliis 
class  of  cases  requires  little  tir  no  retaining  apparatus.  The  act  of 
rcihictitm  should  lie  done  gently.  In  general  it  may  be  said  that 
the  surgeon's  skill  %'aries  inversely  as  the  amtjimt  tif  force  he  exerts 
hi  effe<*tiug  a  rtiluctioiL 

This  statement  does  not  apply  to  congenital  dislocations  of  the  hip 
and  certain  rare  cases  of  trannuitie  dishications.  A  thorough  krHiwI- 
€iige  of  anatomy  and  the  nu^'hanism  of  each  tlislocation  is  essential 
to  their  intelligent  reduction,  although  a  great  many  cases  of  dislo- 
cated phalanges,  clavicles,  pateihe  and  so-called  subluxations  of  tlu* 
spine,  are  readily  reduced  by  unskillef!  persons. 

General  anesthesia  is  a  great  help  in  accomplishing  reductions  of 
the  larger  joints  because  it  relaxes  all  the  muscles  and  abtiliahes  all 
voluntary  or  protective  contractions  of  thcst*  muscles,  Inder  general 
anestliesia  one  can  often  feel  tiie  hear!  of  the  bone  and  find  the  rent  in 
the  capsule  through  which  it  lx*came  fiislocated. 

Surprise  Ma?iijnihii(ms,^li  is  unwise  to  make  surprise  movements 
or  to  make  attempts  to  divert  the  patient*s  attention  while  a  sudden 
twist  is  engineered*  It  is  impossible  to  surprise  a  muscle  for  its 
reflex  contraction  is  instantaneous  and  quite  beyond  the  control  of 
the  patient.  Surprise  reductions  are  often  responsible  for  fractures. 
The  pain  of  the  outraged  muscle  may  surprise  the  patient— ^and  the 
surgeon — but  the  dislocation  will  not  be  surprisefh 

Steady  traction,  either  by  direct  extension  or  by  gentle  prolonged 
leverage  (as  in  Kocher's  method)  is  far  superior  to  any  trick  jerks 
and  will  accomplish  results  more  readily. 

One  can  often  feel  the  resistance  which  tendons  or  nerves  give  to 
reduction  when  they  are  loope^J  about  a  Iwne  or  stretchetl  across  the 
path  which  a  bone  must  follow  during  the  course  of  reduction.  This 
resistance  should  never  be  disregarded  but  manipulation  continue 
until  they  are  gently  pushed  aside  or  evaded. 

Signs  of  flrrfwcf ion.— Reduction  is  generally  acxompanied  by  a  snap 
or  click  as  the  two  joint  surfaces  come  together  or  as  one  joint  surface 
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slides  over  the  rim  of  its  fellow.  Motion  is  at  once  restore^i  in  all 
oonnal  directions  at  times  without  any  pain  whatever,  at  other  times 
with  pain  accompanying  certain  motions  oidy,  but  most  commonly 
accorapanietl  by  pain  with  any  motion. 

The  normal  outlines  of  the  part  are  at  once  restored,  except  for 
general  swelling.  A  great  sense  of  relief  is  experienced  by  the  patient. 
Rarely  one  may  feel  crepitus  which  may  be  due  to  the  articular  sur- 
faces scraping  over  a  torn  shre<I  of  ligament  and  one  must  hear  this 
in  mind  when  making  a  difTcrential  diagnosis  between  joint  fracture 
and  dislocation.  This  crepitus  is  of  a  soft  character  and  should  not 
he  confused  with  hard  true  crepitus.  Occasionally  one  feels  a  velvety 
softness  after  reduction  has  been  accomplished  which  may  be  due  to 
the  interposition  of  a  tag  of  capsule  or  muscle,  A  little  passive  motion 
of  the  joint  after  reduction  may  result  in  freeing  it  from  this  soft  tissue 
and  only  in  very  rare  instances  is  one  justified  in  performing  extensive 
manipulation  for  the  jmrpose  of  clearing  the  joint.  A  small  amount 
of  soft  tissue  will  be  absorbed  in  time. 

Nerve  Iffjurtf. — ('ontinue<l  pain  referred  to  the  limb  distal  to  the 
dislocation  may  indicate  tluit  a  nerve-trunk  has  been  displace*!  and 
caught  in  abnormal  relation.  The  pain  will  follo\^'  the  cutaneous 
distribution  of  the  nerve  anri  is  most  often  seen  in  the  ulnar  and  sciatic 
regions.  The  crural  nerve  may  be  presse<i  upon  in  forwanl  dislocations 
cjf  the  hip  while  the  dislocation  persists. 

iSynomik.—The  synovitis  which  occurs  after  all  dislocations  may 
be  treated  by  pressure  fmndage.  the  application  of  ice*bags  or  cold 
compresses  and  by  very  gentle  friction  massage.  Care  must  be  exer- 
cised that  the  pressure  bandage  does  not  obstruct  circulation  to  the 
distal  parts.  The  synovitis  isoften  accompanied  by  hemarthritis  and 
when  the  tension  is  very  great,  the  joint  should  l>e  perfectly  immo- 
bilized for  al>out  eight  to  ten  days.  The  knee-joint  may  be  tapped  in 
selected  cases.  After  two  or  three  days  cold  compresses  may  be 
replaced  by  hot  fomentations  or  the  use  of  a  therapeutic  light  coupled 
with  massage,  the  purpose  of  these  measures  being  to  tlilate  the  lymph- 
and  bloodvessels  so  that  absorption  of  the  fluid  will  occur  more  readily. 

Mf/veutent.  —  During  the  entire  convalescence  from  dislocation, 
active  motion  wliieh  is  painless  should  be  allowed  and  eJicouraged. 
After  ten  days  exercises  should  be  designed  to  restore  full  active 
function  to  the  joint  and  certainly  after  three  weeks,  strenuous  meas- 
ures should  be  adopte*!  to  secure  vigorous  motion  in  the  joint.  At 
this  time  the  pain  factor  should  be  disregarded,  as  it  no  longer  repre- 
sents a  protective  agency  but  merely  indicates  a  commencing  sclerosis 
and  atrophy  of  disuse.  Pain  at  first  is  acute  but  when  due  to  beginning 
sclerosis  assumes  the  character  of  a  soreness  or  a  "bruised  feeling," 
This  should  be  disregarded.  This  is  especially  true  in  elderly  patients 
in  whose  cases  massage  should  be  done  daily  unless  there  is  a  large 
eflusion  into  the  joint  which  gives  signs  of  l>ecoming  infected  as  when 
the  temperature  is  elevated  or  local  inflammation  manifests  itself. 
These  parts  should  be  immobilized  and  treated  with  hot  fomentations 
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of  boric-acid  solution  or  the  use  of  the  therapeutic  light.    It  is  a  rare 

condition. 

In  the  knee-joint,  effusions  may  be  reduced  by  the  use  of  adhesive 
strapping  applied  in  a  basket  fashion  so  that  it  makes  uniform  pressure 
over  the  front  and  sides  of  the  joints.  It  is  not  wise  to  make  pressure 
over  the  popliteal  space  as  this  may  tend  to  produce  edema  of  the 
lower  leg. 

The  synovitis  which  accompanies  dislocation  of  the  finger-joints 
may  also  be  treated  by  firm  adhesive  strapping  and  many  cases  of 
ankle-joint  effusion  are  made  comfortable  l)y  the  use  of  strapping. 

Open  operation  should  only  be  resorted  to  after  all  other  means 
have  failed  and  after  consultation,  since  it  is  often  surprisingly  easy 
for  a  specialist  of  large  experience  to  reduce  dislocations  which  com- 
pletely baffle  the  well-trained  practitioner.  When  open  operation  is 
resorted  to,  dislocations  of  long  standing  will  require  thorough  exposure 
of  the  joint  and  the  removal  of  newly  formed  tissue  from  the  joint 
cavity.  It  is  often  necessary  to  divide  the  tendons  of  contracted 
muscles  and  generally  the  slackness  must  be  taken  out  of  the  capsule 
of  the  joint  by  taking  a  pleat  or  a  tuck  in  it  and  for  this  chromic  catgut 
or  silk  should  be  used. 

In  extreme  cases  of  long-standing  dislocations,  particularly  at  the 
hip-joint  in  old  people,  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  excise  the  head  of 
tlie  bone,  in  which  event  one  generally  aims  to  secure  ankylosis  with 
the  thigh  in  abduction  and  flexion.  Excision  of  the  shoulder  or  elbow 
is  generally  done  for  the  relief  of  restricted  motion  or  ankylosis  aiul 
one  aims  to  secure  a  movable  joint.  In  the  case  of  the  shoultler,  the 
head  of  the  humerus  is  most  often  excised  while  at  the  elbow  the 
head  of  the  radius  or  a  portion  of  the  con<l\'lcs  of  the  humerus  are 
generally  removed.  A  flap  of  fascia  preferably  pediculated  (although 
it  may  be  used  as  a  free  transplant)  is  interposed  between  the  surfaces* 

Open  operation  should  be  done  with  special  regard  to  anatomical 
relation,  so  that  no  hemorrhage  will  occur  during  tlie  operation.  This 
dbpenses  with  the  necessity  for  using  a  large  amount  of  catgut  and 
with  the  possibility  of  a  large  blooif  clot  forming  in  the  wound.  Either 
of  these  condititms  predisposes  to  infection  which  must  be  rigidly 
guarded  against.  No  drainage  should  be  use<l  as  a  rule.  The  muscles 
should  not  be  sutured.  Rarely  will  it  be  necessary  to  suture  the 
fascia.  The  skin  is  closed  with  horse-hair  in  adults  or  catgut  in 
children,  as  the  use  of  catgut  makes  it  unnecessary  to  remove  stitches. 
Open  operation  should  not  be  done  unless  special  indication  exists; 
such  as  serious  loss  of  function  or  pain  on  motion  or  the  insecurity 
of  the  limb  in  certain  positions.  The  operation  for  the  reduction  of 
a  dislocation  after  three  months  or  more  is  more  difficult  than  bone 
plating  and  is  wisely  left  to  the  specialist. 


DISLOCATIONS  OF  THE  JAW. 

In  rare  instances  the  condyle  may  be  dislocated  upward  when 
fracture  of  the  base  of  the  skull  occurs.    Tlie  condyle  then  enters  the 
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nikldle  c  raiual  fossa  and  re^liictioD  is  done  hy  bringing  the  front  teeth 
tugethrr,  usin^  tlie  molars  as  a  fi denim*  This  injury  is  usually 
fatal*  dne  tn  intraenndal  basal  hemorrhage,  Harely  a  backward  dis- 
Ineatinn  oiay  oerur  but  the  string  buttress  of  the  temporal  bone  usu- 
ally prevents  this*  When  seen  there  is  often  a  fracture  of  the  anterior 
wall  of  the  bony  auditory  meatus.  Reduction  is  accomplished  by 
pressure  fon^ard  against  the  ramus  vf  the  dislocate*!  side. 

Forward  dislocation  is  the  common  type  in  which  the  condyle  or 
both  cond;vles  slip  forward  with  a  click  and  settle  into  the  z\gomatie 
fossje.  The  anterior  riflge  of  the  maniiibular  fossa — ^the  eminentia 
articularis — prevents  reduetiun.  The  dislocation  follows  voluntary 
attempts  to  open  the  mouth  widcl\%  lilows  upon  the  cliin,  generally 
a  little  to  the  side  of  midline,  or  the  spasmodic  contraction  of  the 
external  pterygoid  muscles  during  yawning. 

Symptoms.— The  mouth  t^annot  be  closed  an<l  the  lower  jaAv  appears 
thrust  forward*  Swallowing  is  difficult  and  saliva  drools  from  the 
open  lips*  Pain  rs  not  generally  severe  but  discomfort  is  great  as  no 
Unul  can  be  masticated  and  drinking  is  diffi^^^ult*  When  only  one 
condyle  is  dislocated  the  chin  deviates  toward  the  opposite  side.  A 
depression  which  resembles  a  dimple  in  some  cases  is  se^en  just  in 
f  n>nt  of  the  tragus  of  the  car  and  the  condyle  can  be  felt  in  its  abnormal 
position. 

Treatment. — Reduction  should  be  accomplished  immediately.  Both 
thumbs  of  the  riperator  are  placed  insi<!e  the  mouth  on  the  last  molar 
teeth  and  tlownwani  pressure  is  made*  Sinmltaneously  the  chin  is 
elevated  and  backward  pressure  is  made  with  the  fingers  and  thumbs. 
The  condyles  will  be  felt  slipping  into  their  sockets  wuth  a  click. 
The  jaw  shouh!  be  kept  closed  for  about  ten  days  by  bandaging 
and  thereafter  the  patient  shcvuld  be  told  not  to  open  the  mouth  widely 
at  any  time.  It  is  wise  to  protect  one's  thumbs  with  Ijandage  or  adhe- 
sive plaster  pads  when  doing  this  reduction,  especially  if  tlie  patient 
be  excitable,  othenvise  the  physician's  thumbs  may  be  bitten. 

Scuddcr  recommends  the  use  of  general  anesthesia  but  this  is  rarely 
necessary*  He  tdscj  states  that  many  cases  will  require  that  the  mouth 
lie  opened  further  than  it  is  by  downward  pressure  on  the  chin  and 
this  having  relaxed  the  lateral  ligament  allows  easy  reduction  by 
direct  Imckw'anl  pressure* 

Old  irreducible  dislocations  may  require  4vj)en  operatii^n  with 
excision  of  the  condyles*  McGravv  reconuiiendiHl  a  tiny  incision 
through  which  he  inserted  a  steel  hook  grasping  the  condyle.  Trac- 
tion on  this  hook  reduces  the  dislocation. 

Recurrent  dislocation  may  be  treatcfl  l>y  open  operation  during 
w'hich  the  meniscus  is  fastened  to  the  periosteum. 


DISLOCATIONS  OF  THE  CLAVICLE. 

Sprains  of  the  acromioclavicular   joint  are  more  frequent  than 
disloc^jons  ^nd  often  the  distinction  between  sprain  and  dislocation 
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here  is  impossible.  In  typical  dislocation  the  outer  end  of  the  clavicle 
is  displaced  ypwan)  and  outward.  The  acromioclaviciihir  ligaments 
are  niptnrt^,  the  conoid  ligament  and  the  trapezoid  ligament  are 
generally  torn. 

The  disloeatirm  is  associated  with  accidents  during  which  twist- 
ing has  occurred  ami  may  be  unsuspected  until  swelling  disfippears 
when  the  end  of  the  clavicle  is  found  protruding  beneath  the  skin 
and  separate  from  the  acromion  or  resting  upon  it.  A  depression  is 
seen  in  which  the  finger  may  be  laid  and  an  irregular  multiangular 
appearance  is  gi^en  to  the  shoulder. 

Reductii>n  is  simple  in  most  cases  but  the  maintance  of  reduction 
is  very  difficult.  An  adhesive  plaster  bandage  well  padded  over  the 
bony  points  of  contact  retains  many  of  these  reductions.  It  is  best 
applied  over  the  outer  third  of  the  clavicle  and,  passing  downward, 
inchitles  the  tip  of  the  elbow,  which  is  pulled  finnly  upward.  There 
should  l>e  a  hole  in  the  adhesive  plaster  where  it  passes  over  the  tip  of 
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the  elbow  and  very  plentiful  padding  must  he  provided,  else  decubitus 
may  result  over  the  bony  points.  Authorities  differ  as  to  whether  an 
anterior  hollowing  of  the  shoulders  or  an  erect  florsal  p<jsition  of  the 
shoulders  favors  rerlnction.  It  seems  that  if  reiluction  is  accom- 
plished the  anterior  sloping  shoulders  favor  the  retention  of  the 
reduction,  while  if  reductitui  is  not  complete  the  erect  ix>sition  favors 
gradual  rediit  tion. 

In  erases  where  soft  parts  are  iiiteqiosed  it  is  necessary  to  do  an  o])en 
operation,  clearing  the  joint  and  suturing  the  clavicle  to  the  acromion 
with  wire  or  chromic  catgut. 

Some  cases  ma>  lie  retained  in  reduction  by  keeping  the  patient 
in  bed  and  flat  on  the  back,  thus  removing  the  downward  drag  of  the 
weight  of  the  arm. 

Dislocation  of  the  inner  end  of  the  clavicle  may  be  forw^ard,  back- 
ward or  upward.  All  fonn^  are  very  rar^  and  the  result  of  violence 
to  the  shoulder. 
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The  forward  and  backward  dislocations  may  be  reduced  by  pulling 
the  shoulders  backward  against  the  knee  placed  between  the  scapulae 
behind.    Meanwhile  pressure  is  made  on  the  clavicle. 

The  upward  variety  is  reduced  by  levering  the  shoulder  outward 
by  means  of  the  humerus.  A  pad  is  placed  in  the  axilla  and  the  elbow 
forced  against  the  chest.  Manipulation  of  the  clavicle  is  made 
simultaneously  by  a  second  person.  Care  must  be  exercised  that  the 
humerus  is  not  broken. 

Reduction  is  maintained  with  difficulty  and  it  is  sometimes  best 
to  fix  the  shoulder  in  the  anterior  sloping  position  with  elevation  of 
the  shoulder  on  the  affected  side,  combined  with  downward  pressure 
over  the  clavicle. 

Occasionally  either  the  dislocation  of  the  outer  or  inner  end  requires 
open  operation  with  suture.  This  is  only  recommended  where  per- 
sistent pain  in  the  back  or  arm  indicates  radical  measures. 

DISLOCATION  OF  THE  RIBS. 

This  is  a  condition  seldom  seen  but  one  which  has  been  reported. 
The  dislocation  occurs  between  the  head  of  the  rib  and  the  spinal 
column  and  is  said  generally  to  be  accompanied  by  fractures  of  the 
spine,  occasionally  the  rib  is  dislocated  ham  its  costal  cartilage. 

Treatment. — ^Treatment  consists  in  the  application  of  a  strip  of 
adhesive  plaster,  three  and  one-half  inches  wide  around  the  entire 
chest  at  the  level  of  the  dislocated  rib.  It  is  of  practically  no  advan- 
tage to  apply  the  plaster  around  one-half  of  the  chest  only  as  this 
usually  does  not  relieve  the  pain  while  the  complete  strapping  makes 
the  patient  comfortable  at  once. 

DISLOCATIONS  OF  THE  COCCYX. 

Dislocations  of  the  coccyx  may  be  caused  by  persons  sitting  down 
abruptly  upon  some  unexpected  projection.  The  diagnosis  is  made 
by  palpation  of  an  irregularity  with  tenderness  on  moving  the  coccyx. 
Rectal  examination  with  the  finger  ^ould  be  made  in  all  suspected 
cases,  as  the  dislocation  is  readily  detected  in  this  manner. 

Treatment. — ^The  finger  is  passed  into  the  rectiun  and  the  coccyx  is 
pushed  backward  into  place.  No  further  treatment  is  necessary 
except  to  make  repeated  examinations  during  the  following  week 
to  see  that  the  deformity  has  not  recurred. 

DISLOCATION  OF  THE  SHOULDER. 

Causes. — ^There  is  often  a  shallowness  of  the  glenoid  cavity  with 
deficiency  of  the  glenoid  rim.  There  may  be  a  lax  capsule.  This 
is  the  most  frequent  abnormality  found  in  cases  of  habitual  disloca- 
tion of  the  shoulder.  Shoulder  dislocation  is  most  apt  to  occur  in 
persons  over  twenty-one  years  of  age  and  it  is  extremely  rare  in  younger 
people. 


DISLOCATION  OF  THE  SHOULDER 

Dr,  Briggs,  of  Cleveland,  states  that  only  1  per  cent,  of  shonlder 
dislocations  occur  before  twenty-one  years  of  age  while  the  largest 
number  occur  between  the  ages  of  fifty  and  seventy.  The  direct  cause 
generally  is  a  fall;  the  weight  being  caught  on  the  hand  or  elbow 
which  is  often  extended  hackvvard.  Thus  the  weight  of  the  body  is 
suddenly  transmitted  to  thehead  of  the  humerus  in  an  anterior  direction. 

Pathology.— By  far  the  largest  number  of  dislocaticms  at  the  slioulder 
are  forward  and  inward  dislocations  of  the  head  and  many  are  sub- 
coracoid  in  tyi>e.  Dr.  Briggs  states  that  98  jxt  cent,  of  shoulder  dis- 
locations are  of  this  variety.     This  has  hehl  true  In  nur  experience. 


Fio.  192.— Subcoracoid  dislocatiuu  ^f  ihc  bufueius.  Nolo  thD  rirnminoiicj  of  iho 
acromion,  the  fiainees  cif  thti  Bhuulder,  the  lino  of  tha  ahidl  of  the  humerua  niid  the 
empty  gleitoid  eavity. 

Hey  Groves  classifies  dislocations  of  the  slu>ulder  as: 

1.  Subcoracoid,  in  which  the  head  is  below  the  coracoid  process 
upon  the  neck  of  the  scapula. 

2.  Subclavicular,  which  is  an  exaggeration  of  the  subcoracoid  variety', 
and  in  which  variety  he  states  that  the  greater  tuberosity  and  coracoid 
process  are  fractnrtMl  or  their  muscles  are  torn.     It  is  a  rare  condition^ 

3*  Subgleuoifb  iu  which  the  head  of  the  humerus  rests  beneath  the 
glenoid  process  and  the  axillary  vessels  arc  couiprcssed. 

4.  Subspinous,  in  which  the  head  rests  behind  the  glenoid  process 
on  the  scapula  below  the  spine, 
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5,  The  3upracoracoid  which  is  very  rare  aiul  in  which  the  acromion 

process  is  friictiired,  allowing  the  humeral  head  to  rest  above  the 
glenoiti  and  in  contact  with  the  coracoid  process. 

6.  Luxatis  erecta^  in  w^hich  the  arm  is  stiffly  extended  above  the 
head,  and  the  head  of  the  humerus  rests  below  the  glenoid  cavity. 
In  this  dislocation  (which  the  antlior  has  never  seen),  it  is  said  that 
little  damage  occurs  to  the  muscles  or  capsule. 

Diagnosis. — In  the  eommou  anterior  variety  the  usual  signs  of  dis- 
location are  present  with  loss  of  function,  spasticity  of  the  shoulder 
muscles,  restriction  of  molnlity,  active  and  passive;  abnormal  contour 
of  the  shoulder;  the  elbow  is  hehl  away  from  the  side  and  cannot  be 
made  to  touch  the  side  of  the  bod%'  when  the  hand  is  on  the  opposite 
shoulder;  measurement  around  the  shoulder  is  greater  than  normal 
and  measurements  from  tlie  acromion  to  the  external  condyle  may  be 
decreased.  In  the  suhglenoirl  type  there  may  be  lengthening  of 
this  measurement.  In  the  ordinary  tyi>es  the  soft  parts  fall  away 
from  the  acromion  in  a  sagging  manner  so  that  a  straight  edge  placed 
along  the  outer  side  of  the  arm  ma\'  touch  the  acromion  process  and 
the  external  condyle.  The  deltoid  fulness  disap]>cars.  By  determin- 
ing the  direction  of  the  humeral  shaft  a!id  bearing  in  mi  ml  the  position 
of  the  glenoid,  it  can  t^f  ten  be  noted  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  humeral 
head  to  rest  in  the  glenoid  cavity.  In  fact,  the  humeral  head  is 
generally  readily  palpable  beneath  the  pectoral  muscle  when  the 
common  anterior  disl(»cation  exists.  Slight  rotation  of  the  humerus 
often  helps  in  discovering  the  abnormal  position  of  its  head.  In  frac- 
ture of  the  surgical  neck  without  impaction,  rotation  of  the  humeral 
shaft  does  not  pro* luce  rotation  of  the  head,  so  that  when  one  is  able 
to  feel  the  head  rotate  with  the  shaft,  there  must  be  either  a  normal 
joint,  a  dislocation  or  an  impacted  fracture.  Some  cases  of  impacted 
fracture  of  the  surgical  neck  cannot  be  differentiated  from  disloca- 
tions except  by  .r-ray  plates,  l>ut  this  condition  is  rare  and  as  a  rule 
dislocation  is  evident  to  the  layman. 

It  may  be  difficult  to  iliagnosc  the  double  c(*ndition  of  fracture  with 
dislocation.  Exact  knowletlge  of  normal  joints  and  comi3arison  of  the 
doubtful  joint  with  the  opposite  normal  joint  is  of  the  utmost  value. 

At  times  a  sort  of  %'ague  crepitus  may  he  felt  in  a  dislocated  joint 
where  no  fracture  exists.  This  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  a  torn 
piece  of  capsule  is  caught  between  the  bones.  The  crepitus  in  such  a 
case  resembles  a  creaking  more  than  a  true  crepitus, 

Mgorousor  rough  ''strong  arm*'  examination  should  never  be  done, 
as  such  unskilled  examinations  may  cause  further  and  at  times  exten- 
si^'e  damage  to  soft  parts.  In  this  way  convalescence  will  be  greatly 
lengthened  and  permanent  loss  of  function  may  at  times  be  attributed 
to  rough  examination, 

TreatmBEt*—  The  method  of  reriijction  l>y  scientifie  manipulation  as 
introduced  by  Kochcrt  of  lierne»  is  so  superior  to  all  other  methods 
that  we  do  not  us<*  another  The  meth(Mi  called  ''fijot  in  axilla" 
is  not  only  roughs  but  is  not  efficient  and  in  strong  hands  is  dangerous, 
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for  many  siirge(.)ns  have  fractiire<l  the  surgical  neck  of  the  humerus 
by  using  this  methiwl 

The  inethml  introduced  by  Stinisoii  is  valuable,  but  only  after 
failure  by  Koch'er'st  as  exact  knowledge  is  not  so  neees^sary  in  Stini- 
s(m*H  method.  It  is  doubtful  whether  one  skillerl  in  refluction  by 
Ku(*her's  mcthrwl  wtjulii  ever  find  occasion  to  use  Stimson's  method 
with  success,  although  in  difRcult  eases  it  might  he  tried.  lte<]uction 
hy  sheer  strength  or  force  should  never  be  attempted,  as  grave  damage 
ma\^  result,  such  as  rupture  of  nerves  or  vessels  or  fracture  of  the 
humerus  or  laceration  of  muscles. 

K(tfhrr\s  Met  lux!  of  Rediidian, — General  anesthesia  is  not  necessary 
but  it  is  a  great  help  as  it  relaxes  spastic  muscles.     The  patient  lies 
upon  his  back  with  the  dislocatetl  shoulder  protruding  over  tiie  edge 
of  the  bed»    The  operator  stands  on  the  side  of  the  dislocation  and 
with  one  hand  grasps  the  dislocated  humerus  gently  and  firmly  at 
the  ci>ndyles  just  above  the  elbow.     He  grasps  the  wrist  with  the 
other  hand»  thumb  uppermost.  The  patient  s  elbow  is  flexed  to  a  right 
angle  and  the  elbow  is  brought  close  to  the  side  at  the  axillary  line. 
The  elbow  is  hehl  thus  while  the  humerus  is  made  to  rotate  outward 
by  carrying  the  patient's  wrist  outward,  the  elbow  remaining  flexed 
to  a  right  angle.     Outward  rotation  is  made  until  consirleralile  resist- 
ance is  felt,  thus  relaxing  the  rent  in  the  capsule.     This  outward 
rotatif»n  is  maiotainefl  while  the  elbow  is  brought  toward  the  nipple 
keeping  close  to  the  chest-walL    This  position  of  the  elbow  is  main- 
taincfl  while  the  humerus  is  rotated  inward  by  placing  the  patient's 
hand  on  his  oppf>site  shoulder  with  a  sweeping  motion.     Traction  must 
have  been  made  by  pullittg  the  contlyles  downward  during  all  mani]>- 
ulations.     A  definite  thud  or  click  signals  reduction,     (are  must  be 
exercised  that  the  surgical  neck  is  not  fractured.    This  may  occur 
if  the  head  of  the  bone  has  been  entangled  in  ligaments  or  muscle. 
Of  course,  the  rtnluction  is  described  in  stages;  but  in  actual  practice 
the  sucff  ssive  positions  follow  one  another  in  a  gradual  and  slow  sweep. 
After-treatment. —The   forearm   is  supp(»rted   by  a  sling  which  in- 
cludes the  han<L    It  is  wise  to  apfily  cold  compresses  to  the  shoulder 
region  for  the  first  twenty-ftair  hours  to  prevent  great  edema  devcloji- 
ing.    As  soon  as  it  is  possible  passive  motion  is  liegun.     In  average 
cases  this  passive  motion  will  be  begun  during  the  first  week.    In  fact 
in  cases  where  tio  great  damage  has  been  done  to  the  soft  tissues  active 
movement  is  permitted  at  once. 

Motion  in  abduction  is  to  be  encouragt*d  and  practised  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment,  as  this  motion-  L  (\,  abduction  of  the  arm-  is  the 
most  difficult  function  to  preserve  fully. 

A  g«KKl  plan  is  Uy  have  the  patient  stand  beside  a  bookcase  or  victrola 
(or  a  piano  later)  and  have  him  rest  the  elbow  upttn  that  object.  He 
is  then  made  tn  ljen<l  at  the  knees.  The  lower  he  bent  Is  the  higher  the 
arm  is  raise*!  and  abdnt^tcd.  When  he  has  done  the  exercise  10  times 
he  may  Ije  able  to  add  the  thickness  of  a  book  to  the  height  of  the 
victrola  and  next  time  he  begins  on  the  book  and  at  the  end  of  the  H* 
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or  20  movements  another  book  may  be  added.  He  then  begins  the 
next  series  on  the  two  books  and  continues  in  this  way;  A  great  many 
old  cases  have  increased  the  usefulness  of  their  arms  50  per  cent,  by 
this  simple  exercise. 

DISLOCATIOKS  OF  THE  ELBOW- JOINT. 

Disloeations  of  the  elbow-joint  are  frequently  seen  in  children, 
rcsultiog  from  the  siime  injury  that  in  a<lults  results  in  dislocation 
of  the  shoulder,  i  c,  a  fall  on  the  hand  with  the  arm  in  the  extcndetl 
position.  The  usual  condition  is  a  backward  displacement  of  both 
bones  in  wiiich  the  coraeoid  process  of  the  ulna  comes  to  lie  in  the 
olecranon  fossa  of  the  humerus  with  the  head  of  tlie  radius  belund 


Fia,  1  {IS, — Fmcture-dialocatlou  of  the  elfaow> 


the  external  condyle.  In  adults  the  coraeoid  process  is  often  fractured 
but  in  children  it  tends  to  remain  intact.  There  is  usually  consitler- 
able  laceration  of  the  ligaments — the  arm  is  flexed  as  a  rule,  although 
ill  tile  extreme  backward  dislocations  the  pusrtion  of  shglit  flexion  is 
presented.  The  jnill  of  the  biceps  nujscle  on  the  radial  tuberosity 
geiieralty  produces  supination  although  in  an  illustration  of  Ash- 
hurst' s  reproduced  in  Brewer's  Te^rt^lmf^k  of  Surgerif,  p,  StW,  the 
forearm  is  held  in  pronation.  This  is  an  unusual  position.  The 
bony  points  about  the  elbow  are  abnonjiab  the  tip  of  the  olecranon 
being  considerably  posterior  to  its  normal  position  and  it  is  abnor- 
mally prominent.  The  head  of  the  radius  may  be  felt  behind  the 
external  condyle.  There  is  apparent  sliortening  of  the  forearm;  all 
motions  are  painful  and  restricted  by  a  muscular  spasm. 
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Treatment.—  The  Ijnt-kwartl  disloriitiuii  b  reduced  readily  by  trae- 
tion  on  the  wrist,  the  forearm  in  supination  and  the  elbow  Hexed. 
The  operator'^  knee  is  placed  in  the  fold  of  the  elbow  to  secure  counter- 
traction.  There  is  seldom  any  difficulty  in  accomplishing  this  reduc- 
tion except  in  rare  cases  where  the  head  of  the  radius  and  the  coracoid 
process  resist  passage  across  the  condyles.  In  these  cases  the  fore- 
ajm  should  be  used  as  a  lever  to  overcome  the  spasm  of  the  brachial 
muscles.  The  treatment  of  the  rare  forward  dislocation  which  is 
usually  a  complication  of  fracture  of  the  olecranon  is  secondary  to 
treatment  of  tite  fracture.  If  no  fracture  exists,  flexion  of  the  elbow 
over  the  operator  s  knee,  combined  with  backward  pressure  applied 
to  the  forearm,  acc*omplishes  reduction  with  case.  Lateral  disloca- 
tions are  extremely  rare  and  arc  treated  in  the  same  manner,  (general 
anesthesia  assists  materially  in  effecting  these  reductions.  A  plaster 
cast  with  the  part  in  the  fully  flexed  and  supinated  position  is  advisable 
in  difficult  cases,  while  simple  cases  will  require  nothing  more  than  a 
sling  to  support  the  forearm. 

DISLOCATIONS  OF  THE  HEAD  OF  THE  RADIUS. 

The  head  of  the  radius  is  commonly  dislocated  forward;  rarely 
it  is  dislocated  backward  or  outw^ard  and  in  young  children  wlio  have 
been  lifted  by  the  arm  there  may  be  a  subluxation.  Dislocations  of 
the  head  of  the  radius  are  frequently  associated  with  fracture  of  the 
uloa.  In  the  forward  dislocation  the  head  or  the  radius  is  palpable 
in  the  antecubital  space.  There  is  a  hollow  just  behind  the  belly  of 
the  extensors  of  the  forearm  where  normally  the  head  of  tlie  bone 
can  be  felt.    Supination  and  flexion  are  impaired. 

Treatment*— The  dislocation  is  easily  reduced  hy  traction  and 
manipulation  but  there  is  great  difficulty  in  maintaining  re<luction. 
It  is  jjest  retained  by  keeping  the  elbow  in  extreme  flexion  with  a 
large  pad  in  the  crook  of  tlie  elbow  against  which  leverage  is  made 
on  the  proximal  end  of  the  radius.  The  forearm  should  be  kept  in 
supination  and  immobilized  for  ten  days,  at  which  time  rotary  move- 
ments should  be  begun,  but  fuU  flexion  should  be  maintained.  After 
two  or  two  and  a  half  weeks,  slight  extension  may  be  begun  c*au- 
tiously,  as  full  extension  tends  to  produce  recurrence.  When  the 
dislocation  is  accompanied  by  fracture  of  the  ulnar  shaft,  it  is  advis- 
able to  treat  the  ulna  by  internal  fixation  of  some  sort,  since  otherwise 
the  dislocation  of  the  radial  head  will  recur  and  deformity  of  the 
ulna  will  result. 


DISLOCATIONS  OF  THE  WEIST. 

Dislocations  of  the  wrist  are  rare.  They  may  be  backward  or 
forward  and  are  generally  caused  by  falls  upon  the  hand  and  are 
often  associated  with  CoUess  fracture.  The  backward  variety 
without  fracture  presents  an  appearance  almost  identical  to  the 
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tyimal  <'olIes's  deformity  ami  may  require  the  J-ray  for  tlitfereattal 

rlia^n*jsis.  The  forward  Jis|i>ration  is  evtremely  rare  but  easily 
tliaKHM^rfl  hy  the  prumineiire  of  the  radhjs  ami  ulna  ou  the  back  erf 
the  luuiih 

Treatment.  Dislf  teat  ion  is  redueed  by  direct  pressure  and  traction 
an<l  general  maniunhiticin  cif  tlie  wrist*  The  wrist  should  be  iinmobil- 
i/ed  by  a  s])lint  of  plaster  of  Paris  in  the  position  of  dorsiflexion. 


Fm,  1M, — Fraelure  of  tht*  m_'ok  t>f  tin'  *-:i;tihnd  tH^tus      The  upper  fm^meot 


DISLOCATION  OF  THE  SEMILimAB  BONE. 

Dislix*atjon  of  tJie  seniihinar  bone  is  a  serious  condition  and  often 
ii&sociateil  with  fracture  of  the  tip  of  the  styloid  process  or  with 
frmcture  of  tlie  neck  of  the  scaphoid  bone.  The  displacement  b 
practically  always  forwani.  A  prominence  can  be  felt  beneath  the 
flexor  tendons  at  the  wrist  and  there  may  be  tingling  in  the  tips  of 
the  fingers  over  the  median  ner\'e  distribution.  An  jr-ray  is  neces^ 
mtxy  for  the  diagnosis  which  is  often  ox-erlooked  by  the  general  snrgeoa 
eiren  when  cJesarl^'  demonstr»ted  by  an  j-ray  plate. 

TreatOMttl. — Reduction  of  carpal  dtslocations  is  exceedingly'  difficult. 
The  dislocation  of  the  semilunar  bone  h  best  reduced  by  first  making 
marked  hxTierexten^on  <rf  tlie  wriait,  combined  with  traction.  Direc- 
tioii  pre!!^ure  is  tb^i  applied  to  the  diakicated  bone  while  the  wrist  is. 

^  KittduaU)  flexed.    At  tunes  siifintatioD  and  prboatkm  will  assist  ami  i 
quite  vigorous  mo^-ements  ol  the  wrist  ma\'  be  iiecessar\%    Some 
ctfpal  dislocatioiis  are  quite  irreditcibie.    These  should  be  treated 

;  open  QfiefatiQii  and  even  with  lughly  skilled  operators,  reductioa 
"imoflsiHe  at  tinies.    In  these  eaaes  the 

iomI  and  the  wrist  immohiliied  m  the  h>i 
about  a  week  when  active  iwa'i  11,1  shouM  be  emph>%^ed. 
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tions  of  the  carpal  bones  sluKiltl  uvvvr  be  allowed  to  ^o  iinrediieed 
loo^'er  than  tliret*  wc^^ks  berause  after  this  time  their  nnrmal  site 
beeoines  filled  witli  coiiiieetive  tissue,  rendering  redaetion  impossible. 
Cases  of  dislocation  of  old  unrefluced  carpal  bones  must  be  dealt 
with  hy  open  operation  with  excisifin  of  the  oHfendiof?  bone.  It  is 
oor  custom  to  lejive  a  %XTy  small  piece  of  rubber  tissue  at  one  end  of 
the  small  incision  for  twenty-four  hours  so  as  to  pemiit  the  escape 
of  excess  synovial  fluid  which  would  otherwise  cause  great  pain.  The 
wrist  shoulii  be  dorsiftexed  and  fixed  in  a  loose  plaster-i>f-Paris  cast. 

DISLOCATIONS  OF  THE  HAND. 

Disloc*ations  of  the  hand  at  the  metacarpophalangeal  joint  are 
fairl\'  common  and  usually  a  single  bone  is  dislocated.  The  basal 
phalanx  of  the  thumb  is  most  frequentl\"  dislocatai  backward.  The 
primary  condition  is  one  in  which  the  capsule  in  not  ruptured  but 
the  tliumb  has  merely  been  hyperextende*!  and  lockecJ.  The  complex 
disloc^ati(»n  of  the  thumb  is  prmluced  when  the  proximal  end  of  the 
phalanx  passes  through  the  capsular  ligament.  This  allows  the 
thumb  to  lie  in  a  iMrallel  plane  to  its  metacarpal  bone.  In  reducing 
any  backward  ^hslocation  of  the  thumb  it  is  essential  to  maintain 
hyperextension  until  the  proximal  end  of  the  phalanx  is  brought 
end-to-entl  with  the  distal  end  of  the  metacarpal  at  which  time  (and 
not  before)  flexion  may  be  made.  If  the  primary  or  so-called  complete 
dislocation  is  treated  l)y  traction,  it  may  be  converted  into  the  com- 
plex variety  and  as  such  presents  greater  diflRculty  in  reduction.  It 
is  rarely  neces.sary  to  make  open  reduction  of  this  dislocation »  For- 
ward dislocations  of  t!ie  thumlv-joint  are  rare  and  are  reduced  by 
direct  pressure  with  traction,  flexion  and  extension. 

Dislacations  at  the  Carpometacaxpal  Joimts.— r>islocations  at  the 
car|wjmcta carpal  joints  are  scldtm^  seen.  The\'  are  casilx'  diagnosed 
because  of  their  subcutaneous  position  and  are  reduced  by  direct 
pressure  and  extension. 

Inierphalangeal  DislocatioES. — These  are  quite  common,  par- 
ticularly of  the  terminal  phalanx.  This  injury  is  commoidy  known 
as  a  *' baseball  finger."  There  is  often  splitting  vf  the  joint  surfaces 
and  it  is  due  to  this  cause  that  the  deformity  results.  They  are 
reduced  by  direct  manipulation  and  should  be  immobilized  for  al>out 
a  week  or  ten  days. 

DISLOCATION  OF  THE  HIP. 

Anatomf. — Dr.  Wm.  W.  Reid,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  published  a 
paper  in  18*31  in  which  he  concluded  that  a  dislocation  of  the  femur  on 
the  dorsum  ilii  is  re<Iuced  with  the  greatest  ease  in  a  few  sectrnds  or 
minutes  without  much  paiiu  without  an  assistant,  without  pulleys,  or 
any  other  mechanical  means,  simply  by  flexing  the  leg  on  the  thighs 
carrying  the  thigh  over  the  sound  one,  upward  over  the  pelvis  as  high 
as  the  umbilicus  and  then  by  abducting  ami  rotating  it. 
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In  1863  Dr.  Moses  Gunn,  of  Chicago,  concluded  that  "The  untorn 
portion  of  the  capsular  ligament  .  .  .  prevents  its  ready  return 
over  the  edge  of  the  cavity  to  its  place  in  the  socket."  ' 

Eight  years  later,  Dr.  Henry  J.  Bigelow,  Professor  of  Surgery  in 
Harvard  College,  did  his  classical  dissection  demonstrating  the  Y 
ligament  which  bears  his  name.  He  recognized  "That  the  anterior 
portion  of  the  capsular  ligament  ...  is  so  identified  with  the 
phenomena  of  luxation  that  reduction  must  be  accomplished  almost 
wholly  with  reference  to  it."^ 

The  ligament  of  Bigelow  (the  iliofemoral,  or  Y  ligament)  is  a  strong, 
thick  band  of  dense  fibrous  tissue,  extending  from  the  inferior-anterior 
spine  of  the  ilium  downward  across  the  front  of  the  joint  and  splitting 
about  its  middle  into  two  bands,  one  of  which  is  attached  to  the 
great  troclianter  and  the  other  to  the  lesser  trochanter.  This  liga- 
ment is  really  ])art  of  the  capsular  ligament,  from  which  it  cannot 
be  separated.  For  this  reason  its  demonstration  is  artificial.  Its 
length  is  about  five  inches  and  in  the  average  adult  it  will  stand  a 
strain  of  500  pounds  (250-750,  Bigelow).  The  function  of  the  liga- 
ment is  to  prevent  hyperextension  of  the  hip.  The  capsular  ligament 
of  the  hip  has  several  other  thickened  bands  in  it,  one  below,  the 
pubofemoral,  and  another  behind,  the  ischiofemoral,  are  worthy  of 
mention,  but  have  little  bearing  on  dislocations. 

The  ligamentum  teres  is  short  and  extends  from  the  center  of  the 
head  to  the  center  of  the  acetabulum;  it  is  very  strong  but  is  practi- 
cally always  ruptured  in  dislocations  of  the  hip.  It  is  of  no  importance 
in  the  mechanism  of  reduction,  but  undoubtedly  prevents  dislocation 
in  many  cases.  The  cavity  of  the  acetabulum — the  socket — is  nearly 
a  hemisphere.  The  acetabulum  is  rugged  and  overhanging  above  and 
l>ehind.  The  weakest  part  in  the  rim  is  the  lowest  part  where  the 
bone  is  thin  and  the  cotyloid  notch  is  present.  The  head  of  the 
feunir  fits  into  the  acetabular  cavity  so  nicely  and  the  soft  parts  make 
such  competent  valves  that  it  is  impossible  for  soft  tissue  to  enter  the 
cavity  until  the  femoral  head  is  removed.  This  fact  tends  to  prevent 
dislocation  of  the  joint  since  atmospheric  pressure  must  first  be  over- 
come. The  tendon  of  the  obturator  interims  muscle  passes  over  the 
neck  of  the  femur  |)osteriorly — if  it  remains  untorn  in  backward  dis- 
location, the  femoral  head  does  not,  as  a  rule,  pass  up  on  to  the  dorsum 
ilii.  When  dislocation  occurs  the  inferior  posterior  portion  of  the 
capsule  is  generally  ruptured. 

It  is  probable  that  the  head  of  the  bone  leaves  the  socket  at  this 
point  in  most  instances  and  is  subsequently  carried  to  one  of  the 
conmion  positions  by  a  continuance  of  the  force  causing  the  disloca- 
tion. Dislocation  generally  occurs  when  the  thigh  is  flexed,  abducted 
and  rotated  inward.  Frequently  dislocation  results  from  a  heavy 
weight  falling  on  the  back  of  a  person  in  a  stooping  position. 

•  Quoted  from  Brj-ant  and  Buck — "American  Practice  of  Surger>*." 
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Incidence. — This  dislocation  generally  occurs  in  individuals  of  early 
adult  life  and  occurs  eight  times  niore  frequently  in  men  than  in 
women  (Brewer), 

Classificaticm.  —  The  disloc-ation  is  termed  forward  or  backward, 
depending  n|x>n  whether  the  head  is  carried  forward  or  backward  in 
reiation  to  the  rim  of  the  acetabulum.  In  either  instance  the  primary 
mechajiism  uf  the  dislocation  is  similar,  i.  e,,  the  cap.snle  is  torn  below 
and  behind  (except  in  those  rare  cases  in  which  the  ligament  of  Bigelow 
itself  is  torn). 

Backward  dislocations  are  further  divided  into: 
L  Iliac. 
2.  Sciatic. 

The  forward  dislocations  are: 

1.  Thyroid. 

2.  Pubic. 

Occasional! \  the  head  of  the  bone  comes  to  lie  above  the  acetabulum 
or  in  the  cotyloid  notch  or  it  may  be  carried  as  far  as  the  perineum. 
These  latter  thrt^c  locations  are  extremely  rare. 

Backwakb  Dislocations. — 1 .  Ilkw  or  DormI  DLslorafioji. — The  head 
of  the  femnr  lies  on  the  dorsum  ilii  and  can  be  felt  in  the  buttock. 
In  order  that  it  miiy  come  to  rest  in  this  position,  the  obturator 
internus  must  be  stretched  or  ruptured.  The  small  rotators  of  the 
hip  are  ruptured  or  contused — the  trochanter  is  above  Nelaton*s 
line  and  is  closer  to  the  anterior  suix^rior  iliac  spine  than  usiiah  The 
iliotibial  band  is  relaxed— the  leg  is  shortened  from  two  to  three 
inches  and  is  in  tlexion,  adduction  and  inversion— the  lower  end  of 
the  disloc*ated  thigh  (Tosses  over  the  lower  end  of  the  opposite  thigh 
and  its  toes  rest  on  tlie  instep  of  the  sound  limb.  The  femoral  head 
cannot  be  felt  from  the  front, 

2,  Sciatic  Dislocation,' -Th^  sciatic  dislocation  is  merely  the  preceil- 
ing  stage  of  an  iliac  dislocation.  The  force  has  not  been  sufficient  to 
rupture  the  obturator  internus  so  that  this  muscle  prevents  complete 
displacement  on  to  the  ilium.  The  great  toe  rests  on  the  dorsum  of 
the  opposite  great  toe  rather  than  on  the  instep  as  it  does  in  the  com- 
plete  dislocation*  Shortening  is  not  so  great  and  rarely  exceeds  half 
an  inch.  In  both  of  these  backward  dislocations  shortening  is  always 
present.  The  foot  is  practically  always  inverter],  the  trochanter  is 
practically  above  Nekton's  line. 

Forward  Dislocations. — Forward  dislocation  (thyroid  and  pubic) 
are  distinguished  from  backward  dislocations  by  eversion  of  the  foot 
and  alxluction  of  the  thigh.  The  head  of  the  femur  can  be  felt  in 
Scarpa's  triangle  in  front  and  in  the  pubie  variety  it  lies  just  below 
Poupart's  ligament  and  is  easily  palpable  and  generally  visible  as  a 
rounded,  hard  swelling.  It  is  felt  with  greiiter  difficulty  in  the  thyroid 
position  and  is  about  two  to  three  inches  below^  Poupart's  ligament. 

L  Thyroid  Dislocation. — There  is  always  lengthening  and  this  is 
the  only  dislocation  of  the  hips  in  which  lengthening  is  found.  The 
increase  may  be  as  much  as  two  inches*    The  trochanter  is  below 
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Nelaton/s  line,  the  prominence  of  the  trorhanter  is  replaceil  hy  depres- 
sion, the  knees  cannot  be  brought  togetlier  without  great  jMin  and 
the  limb  eainiot  be  fully  extended, 

2,  Ptihic  Dislocation, — There  is  shortening,  aMoetion  and  marked 
aversion  so  that  the  foot  lies  in  the  horizontal  position  on  the  bed^ 
resting  on  the  peroneal  side.  The  prominence  of  the  trochanter  is 
missings  internal  rotation  is  \'ery  painful,  the  knees  cannot  be  brought 
together. 

Irregitlar  Varieties. — Great  force  may  rupture  the  ligament  of 
Bigelow  and  bring  the  head  of  the  bone  to  lie  near  the  anterinr-su|)er- 
ior  spine  of  the  ilium  beneath  the  gluteus  muscle.  This  is  the  extreme 
degree  of  iliac  dislocation  and  in  some  eases  is  compound.  The 
shortening  is  very  great,  as  uiuch  as  five  inches  being  possible.  The 
foot  may  be  e^'erted,  the  dislocated  head  is  readily  palpated,  the 
diagnosis  is  self-evident, 

Pernieal  dislocation  may  result  after  rupture  of  the  ligament  of 
Bigelow,  the  head  of  the  bone  being  in  the  perineum  where  it  is  readUy 
felt.  There  is  often  marked  ecch\Tnosis  and  there  may  be  rupture  of 
the  urethra  with  extravasation  of  urine.  The  indefinite  variety 
sometimes  called  infracot>'loid  dislocation  is  the  initial  stage  of  practi- 
cally all  dislocations  in  which  the  head  of  the  bone  escapes  from  the 
acetabulum  and  is  not  carried  to  a  typical  location.  Central  dis- 
location is  very  rare  and  is  alwa\^s  accompanied  In*  fracture  of  the 
acetabulum . 

Gomplicatioiis. — The  pelvis  or  the  neck  of  the  femur  may  be  fractured 
by  the  initial  force,  or  the  neck  of  the  bone  or  rim  of  the  acetabulum 
may  be  fractured  in  attempts  at  reduction.  In  ver\'  rare  instances 
the  dislocation  is  compound  and  in  these  cases  the  dislocation  is 
almost  always  the  extreme  iliac  type,  the  i>erineal  t^^pe  or  the  pubic 
t}pe. 

In  the  pubic  dislocation  the  femoral  vessels  may  be  ruptured;  in 
the  posterior  dislocation  the  sciatic  nerve  may  be  stretcheil  ruptured 
or  contused  or  looped  around  the  bone. 

Prognosis.,— 'When  the  ligament  of  Bigelow  is  intact  and  when 
othenvise  uncom  plica  ted,  prognosis  should  be  good  for  complete  fune^ 
tional  recover\-  in  a  short  time.  When  comptunub  the  prognosis  is 
doubtful,  de|wnding  entirely  u|>on  the  degree  of  infection  incurred. 
Rupture  of  the  femoral  xessels  is  a  serious  complication  but  one 
should  not  ex]>ect  gangrene  of  the  leg  after  ligation  of  the  vessels 
except  in  an  infrequent  case  or  in  the  aged  or  those  with  con- 
stitutional disease.  If  the  patient  is  aged  this  lesion  is  far  more  dan- 
gerous than  in  the  young  adult.  With  rupture  of  the  sciatic  nerve, 
prognosis  of  functional  recov'ery  cannot  be  gi\Tn,  but  with  nerA'e  suture 
it  may  be  hoped  for.  With  rupture  of  the  urethra  and  extravasation 
(if  urine,  i>roguosis  is  guarded  and  the  tdadiler  must  be  drained  either  by 
an  inlying  catheter  or  suprapubic  cystostomy.  Prognosis  in  old  unre- 
duced cases  must  depend  upon  the  indi\dduaL  Reduction  is  attended 
with  considerable  risk  of  fracture  and  often  cannot  be  accomplishciJ  at 
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all.  [n  old  thyroid  dislocations  a  fuiK'tioiiing  joint  is  sometimes  devel- 
oped which  permits  consideral)le  motion  and  no  shortening.  All  the 
other  dislocations  yield  very  unsatisfactory  results  if  unreduced. 

Treatment.- -Treatment  consists  in  causing  the  head  tif  the  bone 
to  retrace  the  ]>ath  which  it  followed  since  leavini^  the  aretahulnm. 
In  doing  this  one  must  Ix^ware  of  fracturing  the  neck  of  the  bone  and  of 
entangling  the  obturator  intern  us  muscle  or  sciatic  nerve.  An  anes- 
thetic is  practically  always  necessary  and  is  always  arlvisfible  unless 
definite  contrary  indications  exist.  It  is  unwise  to  make  indeiinite 
preliminary  manipulations  or  to  employ  haphazanl  jerks  anrl  tricks 
since  these  efforts  tend  to  increase  the  spasm  of  the  muscles  whieli  is 
alreatly  present.  If  it  is  impossible  to  give  a  general  anesthetic, 
morphin  should  be  administered.  The  patient  is  placed  upon  his  back 
and  an  assistant  holds  the  pelvis  so  that  it  is  immovable. 

Iff  the  hm-kwuni  di^lot^ations,  i.  e.,  those  with  inversion  of  the  foot, 
the  knee  is  flexed,  the  thigh  is  flexed  in  the  j>osition  of  adduction. 
The  knee  is  brought  well  up  toward  the  nmhilicns  and  is  then  swung 
out  so  that  the  leg  is  in  abduction  and  at  the  same  time  the  leg  is 
everted.  At  this  \Hnni  the  head  of  the  bone  often  snaps  back  into 
the  acetabyhim.  The  leg  is  then  brought  down  straight  in  extension^ 
abduction  ami  eversion.  During  all  these  motions  the  resistance  of 
the  muscles  must  be  overc^ome  by  a  steady,  strong  iJiill.  at  all  times 
in  the  long  axis  of  the  thigh. 

The  anifrior  dLHlocafion»,  /,  e.,  those  in  which  there  is  eversion  of 
the  foot,  the  knee  is  Hexed,  the  lup  is  flexed  in  the  i^osition  of  abil no- 
tion and  tlien  is  brought  with  a  sweeping  motion  inttj  a  position  of 
adduction.  Simultaneously  the  limb  is  inverted  ami  is  then  brought 
down  straight  in  a  position  of  adduction  and  inversion.  At  some 
point  in  this  maneuver  the  head  of  the  bone  will  l)e  felt  to  snap  back 
into  the  acctabuluni.  Steady,  strong  traction  must  be  constantly 
made  in  the  long  axis  of  the  thigh .  Th€*se  maneuvers  may  be  employed 
in   the  irregular  dislocations  as  well  as  in  the  orthodox   varieties. 

Jn  the  case  of  an  irregular  flisthcatitm  it  is  first  reduced  to  one  of 
the  f4>rward  or  backward  varieties.  The  external  iliac  dislocation 
should  W  re<luced  as  though  it  were  a  backward  dislocation,  the 
fK*rineal  as  though  it  were  a  forward  flisiocation.  Compound  dis- 
locations sJriouki  be  treated  by  operative  cleansing  of  the  wound 
and  replacing  of  the  bone.  When  fracture  of  the  neck  is  present, 
it  is  generally  necessary  to  do  an  open  operation,  replacing  the  head 
in  young  j)eople  and  excising  it  in  old  people,  after  which  treatment 
of  the  fracture  assumes  paramoujit  importance.  After  the  uncompli- 
cated dislocations  have  been  reduced »  it  is  unnecessar\'  to  employ  any 
retaining  apparatus  but  the  patient  should  be  kept  quietly  in  bed 
for  a  week  or  thereabouts  when  he  may  be  allow eil  to  walk  about 
wth  crutches.  It  is  wise  to  keep  the  limb  reasonably  quiet  for  a  few 
days  so  as  to  obviate  any  possibility'  of  an  embolus  originating  from  a 
possible  thrombus  which  may  have  formed  in  the  vein  from  injur\'  or 
pressure.    Passive  motion  should  then  be  begun  gently  and  gra<Iually 
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increased  until  active  movements  are  possible.  It  is  unwse  to  fix  the 
hip  overloug  or  to  allow  the  patient  to  become  laz\',  in  which  event 
iaraeness  may  persist  for  months.  It  is  wise  to  ha\'e  old  |>eople  ambu- 
lant as  sotm  as  they  have  recovered  from  the  shm^k  of  their  misfortune, 
so  that  they  will  not  contract  static  pneumonia. 

Congemtal  Dislocation  of  Urn  Hip.— Congenital  dislocation  of  the 
hip  differs  froni  acquired  dislocation  in  that  the  joint  is  insufficiently 
de\'eloped.  The  acetalmlar  ca\'ity  is  very  shallow,  particularly  in 
its  iliac  segment  so  that  there  is  very  little  superior  rim.  This 
makes  it  impossible  to  iiold  the  head  of  the  bone  in  the  cavity  by 
ordinary  means*  In  addition  to  this,  the  head  of  the  bone  is  poorly 
formed  and  in  many  cases  is  entirely  absent.  The  angle  of  the  neck 
of  the  femur  is  greater  than  normal  (coxa  valga).  In  some  cases 
the  superior  rim  of  the  acetabulum  is  not  only  deficient  but  is  developed 
in  an  abnormal  position  on  the  ilium.  The  acetabulum  is  often 
filled  with  fat  or  connective  tissue.  The  capsule  is  stretched  and 
thickened  and  is  attached  to  the  false  joint  which  is  generally  above 
and  lichind  the  true  acetabulum  but  which  is  occasionally'  in  front. 

Incidence. — It  is  the  most  important  of  all  congenital  dislocations. 
Eighty  per  cent,  of  cases  occur  in  girls.  Both  joints  are  involved 
in  about  30  per  cent,  of  the  cases. 

Diagnosis- — The  child  begins  to  walk  late  and  deformity  is  seldom 
evident  before  walking  begins.  The  gait  is  waddling,  the  child  rolls 
from  Idp  to  hip  as  it  walk,s.  There  is  marked  lordosis  and  prominence 
of  the  Imttocks.  The  hips  are  very  broad  and  the  ])erineum  is  widened. 
The  belly  becomes  prominent,  even  protuberant,  due  chiefly  to  the 
lordosis,  which  is  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  lumbar  spine.  In 
unilateral  cases  scoliosis  is  also  present  and  the  heel  of  the  afi'ected 
side  is  not  habitually  allowed  to  touch  the  ground.  There  is  no  pain, 
as  a  rule,  but  after  walking  there  may  be  lameness  and  aching  which 
sometimes  is  referred  to  the  back.  The  thigh  is  kept  in  slight  flexion 
and  adduction  and  is  .slightly  inverted.  All  motions  except  abduction 
are  usually  \vell  performed.  There  is  shortening  of  from  one  to  three 
inches.  The  trochanter  is  above  Nelaton's  line  and  it  is  farther  from 
the  midhoe  than  the  normal  trcK'hanter,  i.  e,,  the  hip  is  broadenal. 
There  is  generally  a  sort  of  hiillow  near  the  origin  of  the  adductors. 
The  hip  is  freely  movable  except  in  adduction,  which  is  limited.  Iii 
early  cases  the  shortening  is  easily  overcome  by  traction  on  the  limb 
but  in  older  cases  where  the  abnormal  joint  has  become  well  organized, 
traction  lias  little  effect  on  the  length  of  the  limb.  The  head  of  the 
bone  may  sometimes  be  felt  on  the  dorsum  of  the  ilium  and  is  always 
absent  from  its  normal  location.  There  may  be  attacks  of  recurrent 
synovitis  in  older  children  or  in  adults.  An  x-ray  of  the  pelvis  which 
includes  both  hip-joints  should  always  be  taken  and  this  will  demon- 
strate the  lesion  nicely.  The  condition  is  easEy  differentiated  from 
tubercidosis  of  the  hip*joint  by  the  absence  of  night  cries,  the  absence 
of  fever,  the  painless  motion  of  the  joint  and  the  prominence  and 
breadth  of  the  buttocks. 
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Treatmant, — Treatment  is  rarely  undertaken  in  children  ynder  two 
years  of  age,  nnd  there  is  no  advantage  in  earlier  treatment.  Between 
the  age  of  two  and  eight  it  is  wise  to  practise  the  method  of  Lorenz» 
the  so-called  *' bloodless  operation/'  The  child  is  anesthetized »  reduc- 
tion is  accomplished  by  manipulation  which  often  requires  great 
strength  on  the  part  of  the  surgeon.  The  adductor  muscles  are 
ruptured  near  their  origin  by  heavy  kneading  or  striking  the  tense 
tendons  with  the  edge  of  one's  hand— other  mnscles  which  prevent 
the  abduction,  extension,  flexion  or  rotation  are  like%vise  ruptured  by 
stretching  or  kneading.  Many  surgeons  prefer  to  make  subcutaneous 
tenotomy  rather  than  forcible  rupture  of  the  muscles*  Reduction  is 
accomplished  by  traction  in  the  axis  of  the  thigh  and  manipulation, 
and  the  limb  is  then  fixed  in  extreme  abduction  by  a  plaster  spica  and 
the  abduction  is  maintained  for  from  sLx  to  eight  months.  It  is  a  good 
plan  to  fix  both  thighs  in  extreme  abduction  (by  plaster  casts)  even 
when  only  one  hip  is  deformed  and  to  keep  this  position  for  at  least 
three  weeks.  At  this  time  in  unilateral  cases  the  double  cast  may  be 
removed  and  a  single  abducting  spica  applied.  The  child  is  allowed 
to  run  about  and  play  as  much  as  it  will,  in  fact  the  more  the  child 
uses  the  leg  the  better  and  more  quickly  does  the  proper  joint  develop. 
An  j-ray  must  be  taken  of  the  hip  shortly  after  reduction  with  the 
cast  in  place  to  prove  that  the  head  of  the  bone  is  in  proper  relation  to 
the  pelvis  and  if  good  reduction  has  not  been  accomplished  the  cast 
must  be  removed  and  reapplied  after  further  manipulations.  This 
IS  very  important.  Abducting  casts  must  be  worn  for  from  eight  to 
eighteen  months  or  else  relapse  may  occur— or  even  if  no  relapse  is 
sofTered  the  functional  result  may  not  be  satisfactory.  If  these  meas- 
ures fail  the  open  method  of  Hoffa  should  be  employed.  This  consists 
in  making  an  incision  from  the  anterior  superior  spine  downward  and 
backward  passing  behind  the  great  trochanter.  The  capsule  is  exposed  < 
and  oi>ened,  the  soft  tissue  w^hich  may  fill  the  acetabulum  is  removed ♦ 
the  head  of  the  dislocated  bone  is  examined  and  shaped  if  necessary 
and  is  placed  in  the  prepared  acetabulum.  In  case  of  an  extremely 
shallow  acetabulum  the  superior  margin  may  be  turned  down  x^ith  a 
chisel,  making  a  rather  substantial  rim  of  bone.  Transplantation  of 
bone  may  be  done  in  order  to  deepen  the  acetabulum.  A  transplant 
from  the  tibia  is  usually  used  as  a  wedge  to  turn  dovm  a  superior  rim 
from  the  ilium.  It  may  be  necessary  to  do  osteotomy  of  the  femur  in 
order  to  correct  the  coxa  valga.  The  wound  is  closed  and  the  limb 
fixed  in  a  fully  abducted  position  with  a  slight  amoujit  of  Hexion.  The 
aMuction  should  be  maintained  by  a  plaster  cast  for  six  months  at 
least. 

DISLOCATIONS  OF  TH£  KNEE. 

The  knee  is  rarely  dislocated  and  only  as  the  result  of  a  severe 
injury.  Many  of  the  dislocations  are  compound  and  the  injury  is 
very  serious.  The  tibia  is  dislocated  either  forward,  backward  or 
laterally  and  in  rare  cases  in  a  rotary  fashion.    The  deformity  is  gross 
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and  the  diagnosis  evident  from  inspection.  In  all  varieties  the 
popliteal  vessels  and  nerves  are  always  tensely  stretched  and  may  be 
ruptured.  Gangrene  of  the  leg  may  result  from  occlusion  of  its  blood 
supply  or  paralysis  may  follow  injury  of  the  nerve  supply.  The 
crucial  ligaments  are  always  ruptured.  Prognosis  is  grave,  the  joint 
seldom  recovering  perfect  function  and  practically  never  recovering 
good  function  when  the  dislocation  has  been  complete.  Twenty  to 
25  per  cent,  are  compound  and  in  these  there  is  danger  to  life  and 
many  amputations  follow  ordinary  treatment. 

Treatment. — Reduction  is  simple,  by  traction  and  direct  pressure. 
The  leg  should  be  immobilized  for  several  weeks  in  the  slightly  flexed 
position.  When  ruptured,  and  when  the  condition  is  uncomplicated, 
the  crucial  ligaments  should  be  sutured  by  opening  the  joint.  They 
can  be  reached  either  by  splitting  the  patella  or  by  an  anterior  horse- 
shoe incision,  dividing  the  patellar  tendon  or  making  a  jig-saw  entrance 
through  the  patella.  Compound  dislocations  of  the  knee  should  be 
treated  by  primary  cleansing,  revision  and  inunediate  suture  of 
damaged  structures.  Active  motion  should  be  encouraged  from  the 
first,  provided  no  tension  exists  in  the  joint.  No  tension  must  be 
allowed  to  exist  in  the  joint  and  if  tenesmus  develops  the  joint  should 
be  opened.  WTien  sepsis  supervenes  the  joint  should  be  immobilized. 
The  circulation  of  the  leg  must  be  watched  very  carefully  and  if  the 
pulse  in  the  dorsalis  pedis  or  posterior  tibial  arteries  cannot  be  felt, 
external  heat  should  be  supplied  to  the  leg  below  the  knee.  The 
entire  leg  should  be  slightly  elevated  to  allow  venous  drainage;  mas- 
sage should  be  used  (except  where  joint  sepsis  exists)  with  the  purpose 
of  maintaining  viability  while  a  collateral  circulation  is  developing — 
gangrene  seems  to  follow  obstruction  of  the  popliteal  more  frequently 
than  it  does  obstruction  of  the  femoral  artery.  Special  attention 
must  be  paid  to  this  feature  in  the  aged. 

DISLOCATION  OF  THE  PATELLA. 

Dislocations  of  the  patella  are  rare  and  the  patient  is  not  usually 
seen  while  the  dislocation  persists.  Spontaneous  reduction  or  reduc- 
tion by  the  patient  or  a  friend  is  usually  accomplished  before  the 
surgeon  arrives. 

The  conunon  t\*pe  is  a  recurrent  lateral  dislocation  in  which  the 
patella  slips  over  the  ridge  on  the  lateral  condyle  and  comes  to  lie  at 
the  outer  side  of  the  knee.  It  occurs  during  unusual  muscular  effort, 
as  in  catching  one's  self  while  slipping. 

Pathdlacy. — ^The  lateral  parts  of  the  anterior  capsule  are  sometimes 
torn  and  always  placed  under  undue  tension.  The  stretching  or 
tearing  of  the  capsule  engenders  a  synovitis  which  is  noticed  early 
(within  a  few  hours).  The  sj-noNial  fluid  may  amount  to  more  than 
60  c.c.  excess  of  and  if  tearing  of  ligaments  has  occurred  it  may  be 
blood\*.  There  is  often  a  discoloration  of  the  skin  over  the  side  of  the 
knee>  generally  over  the  inner  anterior  aspect  resulting  from  subcu- 
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taneous  hemorrhage.  It  may  not  appear  for  t\^'o  days  or  thereabouts. 
If  tlie  synovitis  is  not  interfered  with,  the  effusion  is  absorbed  after 
fifteen  to  twent\'-oiie  days,  leaviiig  a  lax  eapsule.  This  is  due  to  the 
faet  that  repair  of  the  capsule  takes  place  while  it  is  under  tension 
and  consequently  its  nonnal  tone  is  lost.  It  is  this  fact  that  tends 
Ut  produce  habitual  dislo<  atitjn.  In  eases  of  slight  etfusion  into  the 
joints  or  where  a  lar^e  excess  of  Huid  lias  been  renujved  by  aspiration,, 
the  capsule  undergoes  repair  in  its  undistended  condition  and  recur- 
rence is  not  so  likely. 

Symptoms  ajid  Signa. — There  is  a  hist(>r\  of  sudden  pain,  loss  of 
functiiMi,  a  click  or  a  jar  in  the  knee  and  the  appearance  of  a  lump 
(or  the  knee-cap)  on  the  side  of  the  knee.  Shortly  afterward  the 
lunip  snaps  back  into  place  or  the  knee-cap  is  pushed  back.  There  is 
pain  on  active  and  passive  motion  and  the  joint  swells.  It  l>ecomes 
intlaniefl  and  painful.  Palpation  reveals  tenderness  about  the  capsule 
in  front  and  lateral  I  v'  and  if  seen  after  effusion  has  appeared  the 
patella  floats. 

The  x-Tiiy  siiows  tlie  condyles  separated  from  the  tibial  head  and 
the  patella  hehl  avva>'  from  the  condyles. 

Treatment. — If  seen  in  the  primary'  attack  the  joint  should  be  aspi- 
rated amid  strictly  aseptic  surroundings,  bearing  in  mind  the  fact 
that  an  infectetl  knee-joint  is  a  very  serious  condition.  A  large 
caliber  needle  sneh  as  used  for  spinal  tapping  and  a  glass  syringe  will 
serve  very  well.  It  is  a  gocMl  plan  to  incise  the  skin  with  the  |x»int 
of  a  Sf*alpel  before  inserting  the  nee<lle  as  this  lessens  the  p*issibility 
of  introducing  organisms  into  the  synovial  cavity.  This  is  not  neces- 
sary but  it  is  a  wise  precaution.  A  preliminary  infiltration  with 
local  anesthesia  is  the  custom  although  this  causes  more  discomfort  to 
some  sturdy  individuals  than  does  the  single  stroke  of  the  large  needle. 

The  author  performed  in  a  i>eriod  of  two  w^eks  aspiration  of  60 
consecutive  knee-joints  without  infection  or  untoward  effect  and,  in 
all,  has  perfonned  aspiration  in  upward  of  2oO  cases  without  infection. 
The  majorit\^  of  these  %vere  cases  of  synovitis  secondary  to  dislocated 
semilunar  cartilages  (vi^e  infra). 

If  the  case  is  not  seen  until  after  the  secctnd  or  third  recurrence 
aspiration  is  not  advisal>le  because  the  ligaments  in  tlicst^  cases  are 
hopelessly  stretche<b  and  only  open  operation  with  pleating  of  tlie 
capsule  will  do  any  good.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  defer  operation  until 
the  seventh  to  fourteenth  day  after  the  accident  as  then  the  tissues 
will  have  regained  their  normal  btocxi  suf^ply  and  resistance.  Mean- 
while the  knee  should  be  immobilizedi  preferably  in  plaster  of  Paris. 


DISLOCATION  OF  CABTELAGES  OF  fHE  KNEE. 

The  cartilages  of  the  knee  are  semifixed  to  the  tibia^the  internal 
being  the  mnrc  stable  of  the  two.  Each  cartilage  is  attached  to 
the  tibial  tuberosities  at  its  ends  and  by  small  \'ertical  ligmnents. 
The   internal    semihinar  cartilage   is  semicircular  and   moves  only 
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lightly  oix  rotation  at  the  knee-joint  while  the  ejtternal  cartilage  is 

almost  circular  and  tends  to  follow  the  external  femoral  condyle  in 
rotatory  movements.  The  internal  cartilage  has  attachment  to  the 
[internal  lateral  ligament  and  the  capsule,  while  the  externa!  car- 
tilage is  more  separate  from  the  capsule—the  tendon  nf  the  popli- 
tens  muscle  passing  between.  There  is  an  extension  of  the  true  joint 
synovia  beneath  both  ligaments. 

The  function  of  the  ligaments  is  U}  present  a  slightly  Hexihie  socket 
for  the  condyles  and  to  serve  as  an  elastic  brake  in  rotation  which 
comes  into  action  before  the  crucial  ligaments  actually  cheek  rotatory 
motion. 

Thus  in  strenuous  twisting  of  the  leg  or  in  kicks  which  have  been 
misjudged,  the  internal  ligament  is  likely  to  be  torn  away  from  its 
moorings*  This  happens  far  more  frequently  than  does  dislocation 
of  the  externa]  cartilage  since  the  latter  has  a  greater  normal  range  of 
motion.  The  twist  of  the  slightly  bent  knee  causes  most  of  these 
dislocations. 

Hey  Groves  states  that  dislocation  of  the  internal  cartilage  is 
twice  as  common  as  that  of  the  external.  In  our  experience  the 
percentage  is  even  larger. 

Patholofy*^In  recent  cases  there  is  effusion  into  the  joint,  often  of 
n  hemorrhagic  character  but  sometimes  the  fluid  is  clear.  All  degrees 
of  dislocations  may  be  found  from  simple  rupture  of  the  vertical 
ligaments  to  complete  detachment  of  the  cartilage.  In  some  cases 
the  cartilage  is  rolled  or  doubled  back  on  itself  or  a  fragment  may  be 
detached  an<l  loose  or  a  strip  may  be  torn  from  the  edge.  After  a 
while  the  capsule  of  the  joint  becomes  somewhat  thickened  and  the 
dislocated  cartilage  may  become  frayed  or  tags  may  be  thrown  off. 

Dia^osis. — There  is  sudden  pain  in  the  knee-joint,  generally  on  the 
inner  side  near  the  lateral  ligament.  The  knee  may  be  locked  in 
slight  flexion  or  there  may  be  a  grating  in  the  joint  on  motion  or  the 
patient  and  surgeon  ma\'  feel  a  click  on  motion^sometimes  the  joint 
is  not  locked  when  seen  but  if  the  knee  is  moved  locking  may  be 
produced.  Locking  is  a  common  symptom  in  recurrent  attacks. 
These  patients  may  learn  how  to  unlock  their  joints  but  locking  can 
st^dom  be  produced  voluntarily.  Synovitis  occurs  after  a  few  hijurs 
and  may  be  demonstrated  by  the  floating  patella  and  the  visible 
outline  of  the  subcrural  pt>uch  above  the  patella — occasionally  one 
can  feel  a  defect  over  the  nonnal  site  of  the  displaced  cartilage.  In 
otlier  cases  the  cartilage  can  be  picked  up  between  the  fingers  and 
moved  in  abnormal  degree  on  the  tibia. 

In  a  great  many  cases  no  physical  sign  can  be  noted  except  the 
effusion  and  tenderness  to  palpation  and  occasionally  the  tenderness 
may  be  absent.  The  x-ray  is  not  of  great  value  in  demonstrating 
the  lesion  although  a  folded  or  rolled  cartilage  may  be  demonstratetl 

Treatment. — Reduction  is  easily  accomplished  in  practically  al!  cases 
by  manipulation.  The  thigh  and  knee  should  be  flexed  to  a  right 
angle,  the  patient  lying  on  his  back.    The  operator  stands  beside  the 
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bed  oil  the  side  of  the  dislocation ;  one  elbow  is  hooked  underneath 
the  popliteal  region,  the  other  hand  grasps  the  dorsum  of  the  foot — 
upper  traction  is  exerted  by  the  arm  under  the  knee — ^iit  the  same 
time  in  tlie  ease  of  the  internal  cartilage  the  leg  is  abducted  at  the 
knee  (not  at  the  thigh).  This  causes  some  separation  between  the 
internal  condyle  and  the  internal  articular  surface  of  the  tibia.  The 
fof)t  and  leg  are  everted.  This  relaxes  the  anterior  criicia!  ligament 
whicli  often  holds  the  dislocated  cartilage  in  the  intercondyhir  notch. 
In  resume  the  knee  will  be  flexed  while  knock-knee  is  produced  together 
with  ex'ersion  of  the  tibia.  The  hand  which  grasped  the  dorsum  of 
the  foot  is  now  replaced  by  the  ulnar  side  of  the  elbow  which  main- 
tains the  eversion  and  the  fingers  of  this  hand  manipulate  the  region 
of  the  internal  cartilage  while  the  knee  is  passively  extended.  When 
fully  extendeii  the  pressure  producing  the  knock-knee  is  relaxed^  the 
internal  cond\'le  of  the  femur  is  alh»wed  to  rest  on  the  internal  articu- 
lar surface  of  the  tibia  and  the  internal  semilunar  cartilage  and  active 
flexion  and  extension  are  allowecL 

In  this  way  practically  all  dislocations  may  be  reduced  easily,  with- 
out inflicting  further  damage  on  the  cartilage.  A  posterior  splint 
should  then  lie  applieil  and  ice-bags  placed  about  the  joint  so  that 
effusion  will  tend  to  be  minimized.  On  the  second  or  third  day  if 
the  efTnsion  is  great  anil  the  joint  is  tensely  distended,  it  is  our  custom 
to  tap  the  joint,  witlidrawing  from  ITj  to  60  c.c.  of  fluid.  By  this 
means  the  ligaments  are  allowed  to  relax  and  the  process  of  repair 
occurs  W'ithont  stretching.  When  re[)air  o(*cnrs  in  a  tense  distended 
joint  the  cartilage  does  not  become  finnly  anchored  in  its  normal 
position  and  recurrence  is  tlie  rule,  while  if  re{>air  occurs  with  the 
femoral  condyles  pressing  the  cartilage  against  the  tibia*  recurrence 
is  not  so  likel\'.  We  do  not  rer^ommend  tapping  the  knee-juint  by  any 
one  but  a  practised  snrgetjn  under  the  strictest  antiseptic  conditions, 

A  s])lint  should  I>e  woni  six  weeks  and  tlie  joint  firmly  bandaged 
w  ith  adhesive  plaster.  Aspiration  of  the  joint  is  of  no  value  in  recur- 
rent eases  since  the  ligaments  are  already  strett^hed. 

In  recurrent  dislocations  where  two  or  more  definite  attacks  have 
Ijeen  suffered,  and  where  a  definite  diagnosis  of  detached  or  split 
cartilage  has  been  made,  it  is  best  to  o{)en  the  joint  by  a  transverse 
incision  directly  over  the  detached  cartilage.  The  knee  should  hang 
over  the  edge  of  the  table  in  the  flexed  position,  since  the  cartilage  can 
be  easily  felt,  The  incision  netnl  be  only  one  inch  or  one  and  one- 
half  inches  long  and  the  knife  %vhieh  cuts  the  skin  should  be  discarded 
before  opening  the  joint.  If  a  jjerfect  cartilage  is  simply  displaced 
it  may  be  sutured  io  place  but  if  the  cartilage  is  grossly  damaged  or 
disorganized,  it  sliould  be  excised  and  if  there  is  any  defect  in  the 
cartilage  the  joint  should  be  carefully  searched  for  any  loose  bodies. 
The  synovia  should  be  closed  with  fine  catgut  and  one  or  two  stitches 
of  silkworm  gut  or  horsehair  placed  in  the  skin.  A  posterior  splint 
should  be  worn  for  a  few  weeks  s^terw^rd,  w^hen  the  patient  should 
be  allowed  to  use  the  Hmb, 
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DISLOCATIONS  OF  THE  FIBULA. 

This  eonditioji  is  very  rare  and  practicallv'  always  occurs  at  the 
upper  end,  only  a  few  cases  being  on  record  of  dblocations  occurring 
at  tlie  lower  extremity.  The  upper  end  of  the  fibula  may  be  dislocated 
forward,  backw'ard  or  upward,  usually  as  the  result  of  direct  \iolence 
in  the  first  \^axiety,  the  pull  of  the  biceps  muscle  in  the  second  variety 
and  indirect  violence  in  the  upward  type.  The  diagnosis  is  evident 
by  inspection  and  palpation »  there  l>eing  deformity  and  often 
ecchymosis  with  pain. 

Treatment,— Treatment  consists  of  reduction  by  direct  pressure 
combined  with  inversion  of  the  foot  and  in  stubborn  cases  the  foot 
should  be  kept  in  inversion  by  the  use  of  a  splint.  Flexion  of  the 
knee  tends  to  relax  the  biecps  muscle  and  the  maintenance  of  this 
position  may  be  of  material  assistance  in  retaining  reduction* 


DISLOCATIONS  AT  THE  ANKLE. 

Anatomy. — The  ankle-joint  is  a  very  strong  joint  due  to  its  definite 
mortise  arrangement  and  to  the  many  strong  inela.stic  ligaments  sur- 
rounding it.  The  strong  tendons  of  the  leg  muscles  surround  it  mx  all 
sides  and  assist  in  providing  stability,  '^llie  lateral  ligaments  are  thin 
and  rather  insignificant.  The  posterior  tendon  f>f  the  flexor  longus 
hallucis  crosses  it.  The  relative  strength  of  the  lijyjaments  is  .sho^^Ti 
by  the  position  of  the  bulging  which  is  seen  in  synovitis.  This  bulg- 
ing apiM'ars  first  in  front  beneath  the  extensor  teiiflons  and  in  front 
of  the  lateral  ligaments*  since  here  the  capsule  is  weakest.  In  more 
extensive  efi*nsions  the  bulging  is  noted  on  either  side  of  the  tendo 
Achillis.  Bulging  is  practically  never  seen  beneath  the  lateral  liga- 
ments, thus  demonstrating  their  strength.  The  ankles-joint  proper 
allows  only  of  extension  and  fiexion  and  no  lateral  nioliility  except  in 
extreme  extension  when  lateral  mobility  is  barely  perceptible. 

Dislocation  at  the  ankle-joint  is  nearly  always  associated  with 
fracture  of  the  lower  end  of  tlie  tibia  fjr  fibula  or  both  boues.  The 
astragalus  may  lie  dislocated  backward,  forward,  outward  and  upward. 
The  dislocation  is  rarely  of  a  pure  typt^  aufl  the  most  comnn>n  form 
is  due  to  a  sudden  twisting  of  the  foot;  either  e version  when  the 
hixation  is  outward  or  inversion  when  the  luxation  is  inward.  In 
I  simple  dislocation  without  fracture,  one  or  other  of  the  lateral  li^^a- 
i  ments  and  sometimes  both  are  ryptured.  In  the  outward  type  fol- 
lowing eversion  the  internal  lateral  ligament  is  ruptured,  antl  vice 
vcrsit  in  the  inversion  type.  In  complicated  cases  the  fracture  of 
the  filnila  is  generally  two  or  tiircc  inches  abo\'e  tlie  joint.  This 
occurs  with  either  outward  or  hiward  luxation  wlien  the  external 
lateral  ligament  remains  intact.  The  outward  luxation  with  fibular 
fracture  is  Pottos  fratture.  In  Pott's  fracture  the  fibula  is  fractured 
two  or  three  inches  above  the  malleolus,  the  cleltoid  ligament  is  tf»rn 
and  the  tip  of  the  internal  malleolus  may  be  torn  oH\  The  tendon 
[  sheaths  are  injuretl,  siimetimes  torn,  the  astragalus  is  rotated  outward 
so  that  the  foot  is  in  markwl  outward  eversion,  the  inferior  tibio- 
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fibular  ligaments  remain  intact.  When  the  tibiofibular  ligaments 
rupture  with  consequent  separation  of  the  lower  ends  of  the  tibia 
and  fibula,  the  injury  is  known  as  Dupuytren's  fracture.  In  this 
case  there  is  widening  of  the  ankle-joint  and  considerable  lateral 
mobility  results. 

Inward  dislocation  is  accompanied  by  rupture  of  the  external 
lateral  ligament  or  by  fracture  of  the  tips  of  the  external  malleolus, 
in  which  case  the  lateral  ligjiment  remains  intact,  the  internal  lateral 
ligament  or  deltoid  ligament  is  generally  intact  but  often  the  tip  of 
the  internal  malleolus  is  fractured.  The  inferior  tibiofibular  liga- 
ment remains  intact  practically  alwa%*s.  The  foot  is  found  in  a 
position  of  e version. 

The  ujmanl  ({iskvdiian,  which  is  very  rare,  is  usually  associated 
with  I>upuytren\s  fracture  in  winch  extreme  separation  of  the  tibia 
and  fibula  occurs.  The  anterior  and  ^^vsterior  ligaments  are  ruptured 
but  the  lateral  ligaments  remain  intact  as  a  general  rule.  Obviously 
the  inferior  tibiofibular  ligaments  are  rupture*!  and  there  is  actual 
shortening  of  the  leg  and  great  increase  in  the  witJth  of  the  ankle-joint. 
This  injury  occurs  in  falls  from  a  great  height,  in  which  the  iiidivi<!ual 
alights  flat  upon  the  soles  of  the  feet. 

lo  the  backmird  urtd  forward  rlislocations  the  astragulus  is  replaced 
either  behind  or  in  front  of  the  tibia.  The  anterior  and  posterior 
ligaments  are  both  torn  and  very  often  the  lateral  ligaments  as  well. 
These  two  f(jrms  are  often  associated  witli  fracture  of  the  fibula  two 
or  three  inches  above  the  malleolus  and  usually  there  is  fracture  of 
the  inner  malleolus  as  well.  It  coumionly  happens  following  a  jump 
from  a  moving  vehicle.  In  backward  flisbiration,  which  is  the  most 
common,  the  fout  appears  shortened » the  heel  unusually  prominent,  the 
tcndo  Achillis  is  tense,  the  malleoli  are  in  an  anterior  ptisition.  In 
forward  di.Hlf>rati(ms  the  opposite  coutlitions  exist,  /.  t\,  the  foot  is 
lengtheruHb  the  heel  is  less  prominent  and  the  malleoli  are  displaced 
backward.     The  astragulus  ran  be  felt  in  front  of  the  tibia. 

Treatment.— Normal  relations  of  the  foot  are  restored  easily.  In 
lateral  dislocations  the  treatment  is  exactly  the  Siime  as  for  Pottos 
fracture.  The  upward  dislocation  is  a  very  difficult  one  to  treat 
efficiently  after  redact  ion,  particularly  if  it  is  eomplieated  by  fracture. 
It  is  very  imjwjrtant  to  reestablish  the  lateral  stability  of  the  joint 
by  eoinpression  of  the  malleoli.  \'ery  heavj^'  pads  of  saddler^s  felt 
should  be  phu'Cfl  on  each  malleolus  and  great  care  must  be  taken 
to  a^ijust  lateral  compression  so  that  necrosis  of  the  skin  tner  the 
malleoli  shall  not  occur.  In  auterior-jwisterior  dislocations  the  knee 
should  be  flexed  to  relax  the  tendo  Achillis,  and  in  this  way  reduction 
will  be  facilitatfHl.  Sometimes  extreme  extension  of  the  ankle  allows 
reduction,  particularly  in  the  backward  variety  where  the  edge  of  the 
tibia  rests  in  the  Tu»tch  tn'er  the  neck  vf  the  astragalus.  lu  disloca- 
tions where  m*  fracture  has  occurred,  imniohiiization  need  not  be 
retained  more  than  ten  days,  when  massage  shoukl  be  begun  as  recom- 
mended by  J,  B,  Mennell,  of  Loudon.  The  ankle  should  invariably 
be  immr^bilized,  when  necessary,  in  a  position  of  dorsiflexion,  making 
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an  angle  a  little  less  than  a  right  angle  with  the  leg.    This  is  the 
most  inflexible  role  of  |>osition, 

Dislocatiom  of  the  Astragalus, —The  astragalus  alone  may  be 
dislocated  by  falls  from  a  height  or  a  twisting  of  the  ankle.  The 
dislocations  are:  (1)  Forward  and  outivard;  (2)  fomard  and  inward; 
(3)  backw^ard;  (4)  rotatory.  Of  these  types,  the  forward  ty])e  is  the 
most  generally  seen  and  is  difFerentiatetl  into  the  outward  and  inwardj 
tv-pe  by  the  position  of  the  foot.  In  the  forward  and  inward  type  the' 
foot  is  generally  everted^  the  astragalus  being  palpable  jirst  in  front 
of  the  internal  malleolus;  in  the  forward  and  outward  t\'pe,  the  foot  is 
inverted  and  the  astragalus  is  palpable  just  in  front  of  the  external 
malleolus.  In  the  backward  t>T>e  the  bone  is  generally  felt  on  either 
side  of  the  tendo  Acliillis  and  the  tendon  is  tense.  In  all  of  the  simple 
dislocations  of  the  astragalus  the  foot  itself  is  not  markedly  deformed. 
This  is  particularly  true  in  the  rotary  displacements, 

Treatmeiit.^-Generally  the  dislocation  can  l>e  reduced  by  direct 
pressure  over  t!ie  hnne  combined  with  traction  on  the  foot  and  eoimter- 
traction  at  the  flexed  knee.  Frequently  cases  are  seen,  however, 
which  defy  closed  reduction  even  under  anesthesia  and  in  these,  open 
reduction  must  be  done,  using  a  curbed  incision.  If  open  reduc- 
tion (*atuiot  be  accomplished — which  rarelv'  happens — the  astragalus 
must  l)e  **xcised  completely.  We  ha\'e  never  found  it  necessary  to 
make  tiic  excision  in  the  simple  condition,  but  following  compound 
dislocations  one  should  have  little  hesitation  in  excising  this  hone 
in  its  entirety. 

Subastragaloid  Dislocations.^' The  astragalus  remains  with  the 
tibia  and  fibula;  the  scaphoid  and  os  ealcis  are  abnormally*  separated 
from  the  astragalus,  the  foot  is  generally  displaced  obliquelv^  backward 
and  inward  or  backward  and  outward.  The  forward  subastragaloid 
dishjeation  is  liescribed  ijut  very  rarely  seen.  Fracture  of  the  malleoli 
quite  often  accompanies  the  dislocation  which  frequently  follows  twists 
of  the  foot. 

Diagnosis, — Flexion  and  extension  of  the  ankle  are  little  impaired 
but  active  inversion  and  eversion  are  very  painful  aiitl  limited.  The 
fo(>t  seems  to  he  shortened  and  the  malleoli  are  extra  prominent. 
Sometimes  it  is  associated  with  fracture  of  the  astragalus,  - 

Treatment. — ^The  knee  is  flexed,  strong  traction  is  made  on  thel 
foot  and  countertraction  made  on  the  end  of  tiie  fibula.  I 

Other  Dislocations  of  the  Tarsus.^The  raedio-tarsa!  joint  may  be  I 
iiislocated,  the  cuboid  and  the  scaphoid  being  .separated  from  the  I 
astragalus  and  os  ealcis.  The  cuneifomi  bones  mav'  l>e  dislocated  | 
individually  or  as  a  group.  The  tarso-metatarsal  joint  may  be  dis-  I 
located  in  any  direction  or  the  individual  bones  may  be  dislocated.  I 

Phalanges. — The  phalanges  are  very  rarely  dislocated  owing  to  the  I 
protection  they  are  normally  afforded  by  shoes.     Diagnosis  in  all  these  ] 
small  bone  dislocations  which  are  subcutaneous  is  very  simple  by 
palpation  and  inspection* 

Treatment*^ — They  are  replaced  by  direct  pressure  and  traction  and 
are  held  in  place  by  splints* 
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DEFORMITmS  OF  THE  HIP. 

Congenital  Dislocation  of  the  Hip.— This.  ahhrniKli  comparatively 
infrc*ciiieiit»  is  the  iiinst  iinportaut  of  tho  congt^iiita!  rleforniitirs  uf  the 
hip,  and  unless  corrected,  occasions  a  life-long  disuhiiity  which  may  be 
grave.  It  is  more  common  among  females  th no  inales,  altliongh  it 
occurs  among  males  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  20  cases.  The  cause  is 
unknown,  hut  it  is  prenatal.  Originally  it  consists  of  a  laxity  at  the 
joint  due  to  a  defect  in  the  cartilage  and  periartienhir  ligaments  so  that 
the  head  of  the  femur  is  not  held  firmly  in  place,  slipping  out  easily. 
This  is  not  noticed  in  early  infancy,  hut  when  the  patient  begins  to 
stand  and  the  pelvis  slips  down,  not  being  supported  by  the  femoral 
head  and  its  supjiort  in  the  acetabular  socket,  strain  falls  in  conse- 
quence u|)oii  the  ligaoients  attaching  the  pelvis  to  the  femur,  wliieli 
become  alteretl,  the  capsule  becomes  stretclied  covering  the  acetab- 
ulum anrl  hy  alteration  in  growth  eventually  checks  the  entrance 
of  the  head  into  the  socket.  Alteration  in  the  inclination  of  the  neck 
of  the  femur,  and  the  shape  of  tbe  head  and  of  the  acetabular  rim  all 
fcjilow,  as  well  us  a  twist  in  the  upper  part  of  the  femur,  the  head 
pointing  forwarrl,  while  the  great  trochanter  falls  back  of  its  ooniial 
position. 

Two  most  important  changes  take  place,  first,  abnormally  strong 
and  short  ligamentous  attachment  between  the  lesser  trochanter  and 
the  acetabulum  so  that  the  femoral  head  cannot  be  pulled  dow  n  to  the 
socket;  secondly,  a  contracture  of  the  neck  of  the  capsule  tlirough  which 
the  femoral  head  cannot  be  pushed.  When  an  attempt  is  mtide  to  do 
this,  the  capsule  and  not  the  head  fills  tlie  acetabulum  (Fig.  l9o.) 

The  affection  is  easily  recognized  when  the  [>atient  begins  to  walk, 
from  a  peculiarity  in  gait,  especially  marked  in  double  deformity.  There 
Ls  a  marked  hollow  back.  When  the  patient  stands  on  the  alfeeted  leg, 
lifting  the  other,  the  peh^is  drops  on  the  other  side,  the  cleft  of  the 
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buttcK'k  is  not  held  vertical  hut  is  inclined  pointing  toward  the  affe<*ted 

side.  The  vulva  als**  im  the  ui>|>osite  side  (trops  when  the  patient 
stands  uu  the  artVete<l  liinh.  Thrst'  rharacteristies  are  naturally  more 
notieeahle  in  the  heavier  child  and  may  not  he  as  recojrnizahle  in  infants 
beginning  to  walk.  In  these  later  causes,  there  is  little  difficulty  in 
recognizing  an  undue  laxity  in  an  attempt  to  pull  the  leg  down*  On 
palpation,  the  femur  can  be  felt  out  of  its  nonnal  position  and  above  it* 


Fio*  195. — LordofiUt  accompanyitiR  double  congenita  dialocation  of  the  hip  untreated. 


The  motions  of  the  limb  in  the  joint  are  normal;  there  is  no  pain 
and  the  patients  are  active.  The  diagnosis  can  lie  coufinnefl  by  an 
a*-ray  picture  (Fig.  lyti),  but  the  sign  of  tlic  femoral  head  and  the  shape 
of  the  acetabulym  aren*>t  accurately  defined  as  there  is  usually  an  abnor- 
mal amount  of  cartilage  and  a  delayed  ossification  in  these  structures. 

The  adductor  nniscles  become  shortened  as  well  as  the  fascia  lata, 
especially  the  iliotibial  band. 

Treatment.— The  metluwl  to  be  employefl  varies  with  the  age  of  the 
child  and  the  resistance  of  the  abnormal  tissue. 
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In  the  rare  instances  where  the  affectiou  is  reeognized  in  infancy, 
recovery  may  stjmetimes  take  place  if  the  hip  is  redueefl  and  tlie  femoral 
head  kept  in  place  until  the  tissues  have  reforraetl  nomially  around  the 
rnlnced  head.  This  is  only  possible  when  the  capsular  opening  in 
front  of  the  liisltK^ated  head  is  suffieiently  large  to  permit  a  normal 
reduetion  without  folding  in  tlie  capsule. 

For  the  purpose  of  holding  the  heail  in  position,  a  fixation  traction 
splint  of  service  in  the  treatment  of  hip  disease  is  preferahle  to  a 
plaster-of-Paris  fixation  as  much  more  effective,  less  cundxTsouie  and 
more  cleanly  in  a  young  infant. 


Fio.  lOrt. — X-ny  of  cotigetiitiil  didoeiition  of  the  lup. 

In  young  chililren  able  to  walk  but  not  old  enough  for  the  develop- 
ment 4>f  great  resistance  of  obstructing  tissue,  reduction  l>y  skilful 
manipulation  m  usually  easily  accomplished. 

\  arioos  methiRls  of  manipulation  are  of  service,  the  i,inderlying 
principles  of  all  being  tu  stretrh  the  resisting  tissues,  the  adductor 
muscles,  the  shortened  iliofemoral  and  capsuhir  ligaments,  while  the 
latter  are  stretched  to  prevent  crumpling  of  the  capsule  in  front  of  the 
entering  heai!  to  pusli  the  head  through  the  capsule  ne<*k  into  the 
acetabulum. 

The  limb  should  be  forcibly  ahducte<l  (after  a  strong  pull  downward 
during  the  abtluction).  One  of  the  surgeon  s  hands  should  be  placed 
above  the  great  trochanter  with  the  thumb  pressing  on  the  tissues 
above  the  femoral  heath    The  trochanter  should  be  pressed  downward 
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to  prevent  any  riding  upward  during  the  manipulation.  After  tif 
tissues  are  lhnroup:li!y  stretched,  the  limh  should  he  held  at  tlie  lown 
part  of  the  thigh  hy  tlie  o)^>erating  hand  and  the  liead  pressed  forward 
mid  downward  by  pressure  uiK>n  the  tn»ehiinter  from  the  surijrooV 
other  hand.  This,  eombined  with  a  sHght  twisting  motion  given  totk 
limb,  will  cause  the  head  to  sli]>  into  place  rasily  in  the  le:5S  difficiJt 
eases. 

A  convenient  method  is  as  follows:  The  patient  lies  face  downward 
Ujjon  the  operating  table,  with  the  affected  limh  hanging  loosely  oxtt 
the  edge.  The  limh  is  grasiietl  above  the  knee  by  the  surgeon,  who 
places  one  hand  on  the  patient's  trochanter  and  sacrum .  Suitable 
manipulation  can  in  this  way  be  carried  out  with  the  pelvis  heM  well 
fixt^d,  not  always  easily  secured  if  the  patient  lies  upon  his  back* 

In  more  resistant  cases,  a  mechanical  ait!  will  be  found  to  give  greater 
precision  and  better  applie<l  force. 

()f  the  various  mechanical  devices,  one  thoroughly  tested  at  thf 
Boston  C/hildren*s  Ilospitah  Boston,  will  l>e  found  to  be  of  use  bee«u.*ae 
of  its  portability  and  eireetiveness. 

In  the  most  resistant  cases,  more  radical  measures  are  needed" 
(1)  T(»  tlivitle  the  cap>sular  neck  which  prevents  the  entrance  of  the 
heail  into  the  a4Ttabuhnn  and  is  Um  strong  to  be  stretchetl  by  il» 
entering  head.  ^2)  To  correct  any  hone  deformity  which  prewuts 
cui'e. 

The  first  can  l>e  accomplished  by  cutting  dow^n  upon  the  neck  near 
the  dislocated  head,  which  o^)ens  the  capsule,  dividing  the  capsular 
construction  with  a  herniotonu\  holding  the  enlarged  capsule  o\ycr\^ 
passing  the  head  tliroogli  this  into  the  stx'ket  and  finally  stretching 
the  rc^dundant  part  uf  tlie  capsule  around  the  neck  of  the  reduced  head, 
to  form  a  firmer  collar  to  hold  it  in  place- 

If  otrasionally  the  head  is  missliapen  and  cannot  fit  into  any  ace- 
tabulum from  a  conical  shape  or  undue  flattening,  in  very  rare  in- 
tlir  aeetahuluni  itself  is  distorted  and  in  many  cases  the  acetabu 
more  shallow  tlxan  normal  from  imperfect  ossification,  but  a>  i  ' 
tilagioous  rim  remains  after  reduction  ant!  the  pressure  of  the  htaU  ;i. 
the  joint,  a  more  normal  acetabulum  may  lye  exf)ected  to  develop  in 
time. 

In  many  instances  after  the  reduction  it  is  found  that  there  remains 
a  slight  distortion  due  to  a  flattening  or  a  twbt  of  the  femoral  neck, 
leaving  what  is  known  as  coxa  vara  or  coxa  valga.  In  a  majority  d 
these  cases  in  young  chili! ren  this  condition  rectifies  itself  in  time  hy 
growth  after  reduction  ami  restoration  of  normal  joint  function. 

In  older  and  exceptional  cases,  operative  interference  as  is  iudicatnl 
in  rachitic  distortions  to  be  descril_>ed  later,  may  be  needed  to  establish 
a  normal  condition. 

It  has  been  thought  tluit  a  marked  twist  of  the  femur  w^hen  thf 
trochanter  falls  hack  of  its  normal  position  as  the  individual  stands 
with  the  foot  pointing  straight  forward  is  incompatible  with  a  proper 
reduction  of  the  hip  and  favors  relapse. 
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In  view  of  the  fact  tliat  the  twist  has  been  foimd  U\  Ke  present  in 
many  normally  functioning  liip-joints,  the  tlifficnlty  can  l>e  rerae<liefl 
by  high  osteotomy  after  reflnction  and  hffore  the  patient  attempts 
to  walk. 

The  after-treatment  following  reduction  demands  eare  and  attention 
for  a  period  varj^ing  from  twelve  to  eighteen  months  in  order  to  secure 
the  best  results. 

The  most  important  fact  in  estabhshing  a  permanent  cure  is  the 
position  in  which  the  limV»  is  placed  for  several  months  after  rethirtion. 
The  hmh  sh(Rik!  he  heUI  <a\  that  the  muscles  on  regaining  power  will 
not  pull  the  head  out  rrf  the  socket  and  also  that  it  l>e  so  held  that  no 
euntraction  shall  remain  of  a  character  to  dislocate  the  head  as  the  liudi 
is  brought  to  its  m>nnal  position  for  normal  walking.  This  position 
will  var>'  to  a  degree  according  to  the  nature  of  the  twist  of  tlie  neck,  the 
shape  of  the  head  and  of  the  acetabulum,  but  in  the  main  it  may  be 
said  that  the  best  position  will  tK*  with  the  femoral  head  pressed  well 
forward  in  the  scKcket  with  the  thigh  strongly  flexed  and  strongly 
alMhicteil,  and  with  the  knee  flexed.  The  patella  should  not  fatr 
upward  as  the  child  lies  on  its  hack.  I>nt  forward.  This  is  more  awkward 
liut  it  IS  vSui>erior  to  the  latter  in  that  it  does  not  require  any  twisting 
of  the  femur  when  the  leg  is  Imaight  down  to  the  mmnal  vertical 
position  needed  in  .standing  and  walking,  an{|  for  this  reason  does  not 
pull  on  the  ligaments  (torn  in  reduction),  around  the  capsule,  shortened 
by  cicatrization  in  a  wa\'  to  tlir*»w  the  heail  out  of  the  socket. 

The  length  of  time  the  limb  remains  in  a  plaster  bandage  naturally 
varies;  frc^m  three  to  six  months  Ix^ing  usually  needed.  The  bandage 
at  the  end  of  a  few  weeks  should  be  bivalved  to  provide  for  inspection 
of  the  limb  without  disarrangement  of  the  position  of  the  limb  which 
nee<ls  to  be  held  well  fixed  in  the  desired  position.  Massage  and  some 
carefid  voluntary  movements  may  be  alloweil  at  the  end  of  six  weeks 
or  two  months. 

Stiffness  at  the  joint  gradually  diminishes  after  the  unconlincd  use 
of  the  limb  is  allowed  and  as  the  limb  by  its  own  weight  clrops  under 
the  drag  of  locomotion  to  the  normal  vertical  ixjsition,  although  several 
months  may  l>e  needed  for  the  rest t>rat ion  of  free  motion. 

Soutter,  of  Boston,  in  the  after-treatmL*nt  of  his  and  many  of  Dr. 
Bradford's  cases,  reconmien<ls  removing  the  anterior  half  of  the  cast 
after  two  months  in  increasing  amounts,  to  allow  flexii>n  but  not 
adduction  of  the  hip  Ijut  retaining  the  abducted  plaster  for  rrawling. 
Finally  after  the  leg  is  strong  and  crawling  is  easy  with  tlie  phister  and 
practiced  sLx  to  eight  hoiu-s  daily,  the  phister  is  removed  and  the  patient 
crawls  without  the  plaster  one-half  an  hour  twice  daily.  Crawling  is  a 
safe  position  as  there  arc^  at  least  three  points  im  the  Hoor.  The  crawling 
is  increased  grtwhially  to  eight  hours  daily.  In  alMimt  ten  months  after 
the  operation  the  patient  stands  for  the  first  time.  The  legs  then  will 
be  found  equally  strong  and  able  to  resist  dislocation;  since  using  this 
method  ver>'  few  relaxations  have  wtnirrtxl.  Tliere  has  been  no  stiffness 
and  progress  is  praeticall}  uneventful 
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Rachitic  and  Structural  Deformities  of  the  Femoral  Head  and  Neck. 

^'Thesi*  ileforiiiities  are  as  a  rule  the^  result  nf  the  yirlJiii^  of  j^rowiiig 
bunc  t(j  the  uausujil  stntius  iueiileut  to  various  etmtlitiuns  surruunding 
the  life  and  eontlitious  of  infant  aetivity  (Fig.  197). 

These  can  he  elassetl  as  niehitie  rleforniities  althou|rh  they  may 
*K*eur  in  indiviihials  showitig  uu  other  signs  of  raehitis.  They  are  of 
t\vr»  t^^es,  known  as  coxa  viiru  and  coxa  val^ft- 


FiQ.  197*^ — Rachitic  defonnities  with  fractures. 


Coxa  ¥ara*^ — ^This  not  uncommon  deformity  may  be  bi-  or  unilateral 
and  in  the  niarkeil  eiises  is  eharaeterized  h\  a  shght  peculiarity  in  piit; 
a  slight  Ihnp  if  the  affection  is  unilateral  or  a  roll  in  gait  in  bilateral 
cases.  There  ma%'  in  severe  cases  l)e  occasional  i>ain,  but  as  a  rule,  the 
affection  is  painless  (Fig.  ]98), 

In  young  and  growing  children,  mild  grades  of  this  deformity  can 
be  expected  to  l)e  ct>rrected  by  healthy  tendency  of  growth  to  a  normal 
tjpe  l)ut  the  sc^Tre  forms  can  only  lie  eorrcctetl  by  o|:)erative  interfer- 
ence. 
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Not  infrequently  the  flattening  of  the  neck  is  accomplished  by  a 
twist  in  the  neck  recognizeil  hy  the  fact  that  the  trochanter  falls  back 
of  the  normal  line  of  the  transverse  axis  of  the  pelvis  when  the  patella 
faces  forwnnl  or  the  ffKit  is  pointe*!  straight  to  the  front;  also  when  the 
thigh  is  flexed  to  ri^ht  anjjles,  tlic  fcnnir,  if  a  twist  of  the  femi^ral  neck 
is  present,  is  twisted  and  the  knee  is  turned  to  one  side.  There  may 
also  be  hmitation  to  inward  inversion  of  the  limb. 


"'ia,  198,— Coxa  vara. 


In  coxa  vara  the  trwhunter  is  higher  than  normal  as  is  recognized 
by  marking  a  line  from  tlie  anterior  sirj^erior  spine  to  the  middle  of  the 
tuherfjsity  of  the  ischium  (Nclaton  s  line),  the  thigh  being  Hexed  at 
right  angles,  noixnally  the  top  of  the  great  trochanter  is  l>eUm'  this  line; 
in  coxa  vara,  it  is  aliove  it.  In  iitii lateral  cases  there  is  shortening  of 
the  liinb.  The  affection  may  on  a  sufjerficial  examination  l»e  confused 
with  a  congenitally  dislocated  hip  but  the  mistake  is  impossible  if  an 
j--ray  picture  is  made,  Furthermi»re,  in  a  coxa  vara  the  {x*lvis  dtjes  not 
drop  un  the  opposite  side  if  the  patient  stands  on  the  affected  limb. 

Treatment. — \Vhere  the  coxa  vara  interferes  with  alKluctiori  of  the 
hip,  it  is  treated  hy  an  oblique  est ectomy  through  the  lower  part  of  the 
trochanter,  done  on  an  opiTating  table  with  traction,  the  leg  is  then 
abducted  ^y^}  rlegrees  and  put  np  in  plaster  with  forcible  traction, 
holding  the  leg  until  the  phister  is  dry.  The  patient  is  allowed  up  in 
five  wc*eks  and  walks  on  the  leg  with  apparatus  in  six  week«*  After 
that  the  apparatus  is  griidually  removed. 

Ck)xa  Vali^a« — This  is  a  deformity  more  rarely  met  than  cf>xa  vara, 
which  it  resembles  in  Ix^ing  of  a  rachitic  nature  and  from  which  it 
differs  in  tliat  instead  of  a  flattening  of  the  neck,  the  angle  t>f  the  neck 
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to  the  femoral  axis  Is  increased.  There  is  usually  also  a  twist  of  the 
neck. 

There  is  slight  peculiarity  in  gait,  which  is  awkward.  Palpation  in 
marked  cases  would  show  that  the  trochanter  is  lower  than  normal, 
but  ordinarily  a  skiagram  would  be  required  to  detect  the  increased 
obliquity. 

In  most  of  the  cases  of  young  children  correction  may  be  expected 
to  take  place  from  the  effect  of  growth,  but  in  advanced  cases,  operative 
interference  will  be  needed  to  overcome  the  deformity. 

Hip  nezion  Dae  to  Contractiire  of  the  Soft  Tissues  in  PeUoinyeUtis 
and  Other  Conditions.— Transplantation  of  tiie  ]^  Ftoimrs,  Origin  Down- 
ward.— ^When  deformity  at  the  hip  is  due  to  the  soft  tissues  an  opera- 
tion should  be  done  for  thLs.  When  it  is  due  to  bone,  an  osteotomy  is 
indicated  as  descril)ed  under  Ankylosis  of  the  Hip. 

Hip  flexion  due  to  contracture  of  the  soft  tissues  comes  from  habit 
of  position,  from  contracture  of  the  muscles,  from  lack  of  growth,  from 
scar  contracture  or  from  injury.  Instead  of  cutting  the  muscle  and 
resisting  fascial  bands  that  maintain  the  deformity,  transplantation  of 
the  hip  flexors  was  devised  by  Dr.  Soutter  and  is  done  as  follows:^ 

The  ])atient  lies  on  his  back.  First  Step:  An  incision  is  made  one  and 
one-half  im^hes  posterior  to  the  anterior  superior  spine  and  extends  ver- 
tically u])ward  one  and  one-half  inches  and  downward  three  inches.  In  a 
small  patient  the  incision  would  be  proportionately  smaller.  This  incision 
goes  through  the  fat  down  to  the  layer  of  fascia  which  in  paraljtic  cases  is 
usually  quite  det»p.  The  fat  is  dissected  off  the  fascia  posteriorly  allow- 
ing the  operator  to  feel  the  trochanter  through  the  fascia.  The  tissues 
jire  next  dissected  fon^^ard  and  retracted  exposing  the  anterior  superior 
spine.  Second  Step:  Tlie  fasc^ia  is  incised  from  the  anterior  superior 
spine  backward  to  just  off  the  top  of  the  troc'hanter.  These  tough  fibers 
l>eing  relieved,  much  of  the  flexion  can  lx»  overcome  hut  not  enough 
without  relieving  the  tension  of  the  tendons  attached  to  the  anterior 
superior  and  inferior  spines.  Third  Step:  An  osteotome  is  used  to 
remove  a  very  slight  amount  of  l)one  from  the  anterior  superior  spin^. 
The  periosteum  is  now  removed  with  an  osteotome*  from  the  outer  side 
of  the  crest  and  from  the  inner  side  of  the  crest  of  the  ilium  back  about 
two  inches.  The  osteotome  is  used  as  an  elevator  to  dear  the  peri- 
osteum from  the  anterior  spine  and  below  it,  including  the  inferior  spine. 
A  large  sponge  is  used  to  push  the  periosteum  and  the  muscles  down 
as  far  as  they  will  go.  The  crest  of  the  ilium  will  now  stand  out.  Any 
extremely  sharp  points  may  be  removed.  The  operator  turns  the 
patient  slightly  on  the  opposite  hip,  places  a  towel  over  the  buttock 
and  stretches  the  leg  backward.  As  he  does  this  he  may  feel  through 
the  wound  for  any  resisting  fibers.  The  fat  is  sutured  with  interrupted 
chromic  catgut  and  the  skin  with  continuous  chromic  catgut.  When 
the  dressing  has  been  applied,  further  stretching  and  hy perextension  will 
often  be  necessary  in  extreme  cases.  A  plaster-of -Paris  spica  bandage  is 
now  applied  over  a  generous  amount  of  sheet  wadding  with  felt  pads 

^  Soutter  operation. 
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over  the  sacrum  and  over  eacli  anterior  spine.    The  plaster  reaches  in 

front  from  thv  nipple  line  to  the  toes,  behind  from  jnst  above  the  top  of 
the  sacnmi  to  the  lieeh  The  plaster  should  be  reenforced  over  tiae  side 
and  front  of  the  hip  and  over  the  sides  of  the  abdomen  so  that  a  large 
round  window  may  be  cut  exposing  the  whole  of  the  a!>domen  from 
the  pubic  bone  to  the  sternum.  Tiie  patient  lies  on  a  Bradford  frame 
which  is  co%'ered  one-half  way  with  canvas.  The  canvas  sup|x>rts 
the  buttocks  and  the  chest  and  liead.  The  le^s  drop  through  the 
Bradford  frame  to  the  !>ed  an<I  the  frame  is  supported  at  each  end  off 
tlie  bed.  The  hip  sliould  be  addueted  slightly  and  hyperextended 
about  Ml)  degrees;  after  six  weeks  iti  this  position  tlie  patient  is  gradually 
alh)wed  to  get  up  with  whatever  braces  are  necessary  to  hohl  any 
deformities  be!(jw  the  hip.  Two  hours  each  day  the  patient  should  be 
put  in  this  hyperextended  pusition  for  about  one  year. 


Fiti.  199. — ^X'fuy  ol  iulxTCul^Ssm  of  the  !ii[>  untreat4?d.  with  disloc4iiioD  and  deetructioii 

of  the  hentl  and  neck. 


Deformity  of  the  Hip  with  Ankylosis,— In  hip  disease,  after  carious 
destruction  whic*h  consumes  the  alfectrd  head  and  a  portion  of  the 
aeetal>ulum  conibiried  with  chronic  muscular  s|msm  wliich  crowds 
tlie  femur  upward,  a  subluxation  t>f  the  hip-joint  takes  place,  with  the 
limb  in  a  position  of  greatest  protection  from  jar,  viz,,Hexionand  adduc- 
tion. In  cases  where  recovery  from  the  osteomyelitis  pn^gress  takes 
j)lace,  bone  cicatrization  takes  place,  with  ankylosis  of  the  hip-joint 
'  and  the  limb  io  a  deformed  position  sometimes  subluxated. 

The  only  relief  for  this  condition  13  by  osteotomy  of  the  femur  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  great  trochanter  (Fig.  199). 

Treatment, -Operative  interference  in  these  cases  when  needed 
consists  of  the  division  of  bone  by  a  subcutaneous  slightly  oblique 
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osteotomy.  For  the  best  results  in  these  cases  the  patient  should  be 
free  from  disease  at  least  two  years.  A  traction  operating  table  should 
be  used.  Traction  is  applied,  theosteotomy  performed  obliquely  through 
the  lower  portion  of  the  great  trochanter.  After  cutting  the  bone  the 
traction  is  increased,  the  leg  put  in  a  position  of  35  degrees  of  abduction 
and  in  slight  hyperextension.  While  the  traction  is  still  applied  a  plaster- 
of-Paris  spica  bandage  is  applied  from  the  nipples  to  the  toes  with 
a  few  turns  above  the  thigh  of  the  good  leg.  The  plaster  should  be 
well  reenforced  over  the  groin  and  side  of  the  leg  and  front  of  the  chest. 
A  large  abdominal  window  is  cut  to  remove  all  pressure  over  the  abdo- 
men, the  back  of  the  plaster  is  removed  above  the  pelvis.  Large  felt 
pads  over  the  sacrum,  anterior  spines  and  front  of  the  chest,  and  about 
the  knee  will  make  the  plaster  more  comfortable;  opiates  are  necessary 
for  one  or  two  days.  In  bed  the  plaster  below  the  hip  rests  on  a  chair 
and  the  leg  is  slightly  hyperextended.  In  five  weeks  the  patient  is 
stood  up,  and  the  plaster  is  cut  away  below  the  knee.  After  learning 
to  walk  with  cnitches  a  smaller  plaster  is  applied  and  later  a  leather 
for  part  of  each  day  for  at  least  a  year. 

The  writer  prefers  linear  osteotomy  done  subcutaneously  in  a  direc- 
tion and  in  a  location  varying  with  the  deformity,  as  being  more  simple 
and  causing  less  shock  than  the  more  complicated  operation  requiring 
a  removal  of  a  section  of  bone. 

There  is  little  difficulty  for  any  one  familiar  with  the  use  of  an 
osteotome  to  make  a  complete  section  subcutaneously.  The  osteotome 
should  be  drawn  directly  through  the  skin  down  to  the  bone  and 
entered  through  the  cortex,  and  then  by  changing  its  inclination  side- 
ways with  each  blow  of  the  mallet,  a  wide  division  of  the  inside  of  the 
shaft  is  made.  After  this  is  done,  the  osteotome  can  be  withdrawn 
slightly  and  the  cortex  divided  on  its  outer  surface. 

If  the  osteotomized  limb  is  placed  in  a  corrected  position  there  will 
be  left  a  wedge-shaped  gap  between  the  fragments  at  a  certain  part 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  correction;  this  will  be  filled  with  blood 
clot  which  will  favor  organization  and  the  development  of  new  bone 
filling  the  gap  and  giving  in  time  a  strong  hone  with  a  corrected  position 
of  the  limb.  Under  proper  aseptic  i)recautions  this  procedure  is  devoid 
of  danger. 

The  site  and  direction  of  the  osteotomy  varies  with  the  case;  it  should 
be  done  as  high  up  as  possible.  If  the  operation  is  carefully  done  there 
is  no  danger  of  increasing  any  stiffness  of  the  joint. 

When  an  ankylosis  is  present,  no  motion  can  be  expected  to  follow  a 
linear  osteotomy,  but  the  limb  may  be  brought  down  nearly  to  its 
normal  length,  and  if  placed  in  a  slightly  abducted  position  with  an 
ankylosed  hip,  the  normal  practical  length  may  be  secured  through 
the  tilting  of  the  pelvis. 

Deformi^  Following  Arthritis  Deformans  (Morbus  Coxa  Senilis). — 
Albee  Operation. — When  there  is  much  deformity  and  pain  following 
bony  proliferation  about  the  hip  the  pain  often  is  incessant  night  and 
day,  as  the  condition  occurs  in  those  past  middle  age,  and  extensive 
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operation  is  uiidesinible.  The  limited  usefuIneHs  of  the  hip  and  the 
pain  is  relieved  hy  removing  a  qnadrilateral  piece  of  l>one  from  the 
acetabulum  and  upper  part  of  the  head  of  the  femur.  The  (»steotonie  is 
driven  inward  and  sli^'htly  upward;  in  chiselling  the  acet-abulum  while 
in  ^oing  through  the  head  of  the  femur  the  slant  is  increased  upward, 
this  prevents  the  head  from  slipping  out  in  weigh t-bearinj;  and  assures 
ankylosis  hi  an  ahducte<l  position,  A  plaster  east  is  wi^rn  for  six  weeks, 
the  patient  being  allowed  to  get  up  in  two  weeks,  the  pain  disappears 
entirely  but  the  hip  is  stiff. 


Fig.  200. — Bowing  of  the  femur. 


Curved  Femora. — This  cftndition  is  seen  not  infretpieutly  in  rickets. 
In  young  eluldren,  in  mild  cases  this  can  be  expected  to  be  corrected 
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by  norm  ill  growth  but  in  the  severer  type*  osteotomy  is  necessary  to 
correct  tlie  curve.  This  is  true  also  of  curved  femora  from  union  in 
faulty  positions  after  fracture  (Fig.  2110), 

Treatment. — A  linear  osteotomy  is  done  untl  faulty  alignment  cor- 
rected, the  leg  being  ht4d  in  plaster.  For  the  consideration  of  over- 
lapping fractures,  see  Section  on  Fractures. 


DEFOEJWITIES  AT  THE  KNEE-JOINT. 

Knock-kiiee. — A  rachitic  change  at  the  lower  end  of  tlie  femur  and 
upper  part  of  the  tibia,  one  or  both,  gives  rme  to  an  awkwardness  in 
gait  and  a  disfiguring  deformity.  The 
iimer  condyle  is  lower  than  the  outer 
condyle,  which  gives  an  obliquity  to 
the  plane  of  the  joint  which,  in  stand- 
ing, throws  the  knee-joint  to  the 
inner  side  of  the  normal  vertical  line 
of  the  leg  and  thigh  (Figs.  201  uml 
2U2). 


Fio.  20L — Rachitis.     Knock-knees, 


202.— Knock-knee. 


When  the  leg  is  flexed  at  right  angles  with  the  thigh,  the  leg  falls 
into  normal  anteroposterior  i>lane  of  the  thigh  axis,  but  when  the  leg 
is  straightened  it  is  deflected  obliquely  outward.  When  the  limb  is 
flexed  on  palpation  the  inner  condyle  will  be  found  to  project  beyond 
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the  outer.  A  slight  femoral  twist  13  sometimes  added  and  the  condition 
may  be  associated  with  coxa  vara  and  cur\Td  femora  or  with  coxa 
valga. 

Treatment. — Tlie  conservative  treatment,  which  in  very  young 
children  cati  be  carried  out  with  suecesi^,  consists  of  the  use  for  six 
months  or  a  year  of  an  Hijparatus  which  permits  correcting  outward 
pressure  n J >on  the  inner  condyle  with  counterpressure  on  the  trochanter 
and  ankk'.  This  j>ressure,  if  continued  for  a  sufficiently  long  period, 
aids  the  normal  tendency  and  growth  to  normal  type. 

This  treatment  is  valueless  in  older  children  about  four  to  six. 
The  apparatus  use*!  should  l>e  light  and  simple^  permitting  loco 
motion.  These  conditions  arc  met  by  the  type  of  an  ordinary  Thomas 
knee  splint,  secured  to  a  shoe  socket  and  furnished  with  straps,  con- 
uecting  the  outer  upright  with  a  pressure  pad  to  press  the  inner  condyle 
outward. 

An  appHcation  with  a  single  outside  upright  can  also  be  used.  It 
Is  necessary  to  arrange  scmicircnhir  steel  Ininds  above  and  below  the 
knee  in  the  Thomas  splint  to  provide  for  proper  pressure.  This  appli- 
cation if  worn  continuously  night  and  day  woidd  bring  about  more 
spet^dy  correction  tlian  if  used  miW  a  part  of  the  tune,  but  its  there 
are  manifest  disiid vantages  iti  the  constant  mv  uf  the  a|>plianct\  and  as 
reliance  for  correcti<jn  is  to  be  placed  chiefly  in  directing  the  growth 
of  the  bone  rather  than  direct  correction  of  an  existing  deformity »  the 
use  of  the  appliance  a  part  of  the  time  daily  is  nu>re  practical  than  its 
constant  use. 

The  continued  use  of  correetive  plaster-of-Paris  bandages  is  often 
used  but,  as  it  prevents  locomotion  or  makes  it  difficult,  the  metho<l 
is  inadvisable  in  a  very  young  child. 

0]>erative  Treatment.— Linear  osteotomy  is  a  simple,  safe,  and  effec- 
tive surgical  procedure  for  the  correction  of  knmk  knees.  The  osteo- 
totne  should  be  entered  on  the  iiuier  side  of  the  Umer  end  of  the  femur 
just  below^  the  tubtTcle  of  the  aiiductor  tendon  insertion.  The  lx>ne  is 
divided  through  thrt*e-fourths  of  its  width  anel  there  broken. 

Some  surgeons  prefer  instTting  the  osteotome  on  the  outer  side  and 
there  is  little  choice  in  the  two  metlaxls.  The  operation  should  Ik? 
done  without  dissection.  ^Fhe  leg  is  held  in  a  well  fitting  plaster-of- 
Paris  dressing  from  the  toes  to  the  thigh  on  the  femur  and,  if  desired, 
may  include  the  pch'is.  The  lx>ne  should  i)c  held  overcorrwled.  a 
Ixiw-leg  should  Ix*  made  a  slight  kmx*k-kiiee,  antl  im-e  wrm.  The  phister 
Ls  changed  the  fifth  week  and  a  lighter  plaster  apjilied.  Walking  is  then 
allowed  with  the  plaster  on  or  with  corrective  apparatus  for  six  months, 
during  which  time  tjie  |)atient  is  to  have  prt»ixT  diet  for  his  age  with 
orange  juice,  and  jxriods  of  rest  dm^ing  the  day. 

Genu  Varum  (Bow-legs).^This  condition  is  the  reverse  of  genu 
valgus  and  is  iisnall}  asscx-iated  wnth  curvature  of  the  tibia  in  the  con- 
dition c*onnnonly  knt>wn  as  bow-legs  to  lie  des^-ribed  later.  In  pure, 
genu  valgmn,  /.  e,,  when  the  condition  is  confined  to  the  vicinity  of 
the  knee  what  ha^s  been  said  above  as  to  the  treatment  of  genu  valgum 
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is  equally  applicable  to  genu  varum  if  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
correction  desired  is  in  a  reversed  direction  (Fig.  200). 

Giving  these  children  an  ordinary  boy's  tricycle  to  ride  during  play 
hours  will  in  many  cases  produce  an  almost  perfect  correction  of  this 
deformity  in  a  few  months  in  connection  with  proper  feeding,  putting 
the  child  to  bed  early  each  day  and  providing  hygienic  conditions 
without  the  use  of  orthopedic  treatment,  the  correction  being  brought 
about  by  the  use  of  the  muscles  in  running  the  tricycle. 


Fig.  203.— Gcnuclast.     (Goldthwait.) 

Flexed  and  Ankylosed  Elnee. — Following  osteomyelitis  of  the  knee, 
unsuccessfully  treated,  an  ankylosed  and  flexed  knee  may  result. 

The  correction  of  the  deformity  in  young  children  may  be  made  by 
manual  forcible  straightening  followed  by  fixation  in  a  plaster-of-Paris 
bandage,  followed  for  a  long  period  by  the  use  of  the  Thomas  caliper 
splint  to  prevent  relapse  after  locomotion. 


Fio.  204. — Geuuclast. 


There  is  little  danger  that  the  manipulation  if  carefully  done,  will 
reawake  a  latent  osteomyelitis  of  any  importance. 

In  some  cases  the  condition  is  accompanied  by  a  subluxation  of  the 

,  tibia,  which  must  be  corrected  before  straightening  the  limb.    This 

can  be  done  manually  in  the  lighter  cavSes  or  in  the  more  resistant  cases 

by  the  aid  of  a  mechanical  device  depicted  in  Figs.  203  and  204.    The 
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procedure  for  the  c^orrection  of  flexed  knee  is  more  readil>^  done  with 
the  patient  lyio^  upt^n  the  fiiw  with  the  table  serving  as  a  fx>int  of 
resistiinw  fc^r  the  knee  and  the  leg  as  a  lever,  lo  this  way  any  amount 
of  power  ean  l)e  applied  to  streteh  or  tear  adhesions* 

Treatmeiit — In  ease  of  lione  ankylosis  a  linear  osteotomy  close  to 
the  line  of  the  joint  is  siniijler  and  fully  as  effective  as  more  compli- 
cated prrict'dures. 

Plastic*  ojK'Tutions  to  give  motion  at  the  koee  have  given  less  satis- 
factory fnnetional  results  than  those  obtained  in  other  joints. 


■ 

Hfeb 

^^^^^^^^Hr'i^^^^^H^^^I 

I^^^H 

Fig.  205, — ('otigemtal  hy|H>rfXM:'Tisi.)ii  nf  knee  and  contracture  of  hSp, 


Genu  Recurvatuin  fHyperextension  of  the  Knee)*^A  rare  eon- 
genital  tlcforniity  of  the  clasps  occasioned  probably  by  malposition  in 
uiero  (Fig.  205)- 

The  Itnver  extremit\\  instead  of  lieing  straight  anil  ca|)able  of  flexfon, 
is  bent  U])vvard  at  the  knee  ami  is  incapalile  of  flexion. 

In  infancy  the  defi»miity  is  easily  correcte<l  under  ether.  The  limb 
shciuld  be  fixetl  in  a  slightly  lK*rit  iMisitioB  and  held  so  for  a  few  months. 

In  older  casc*s  where  malfonnatioiis  in  the  sliape  of  the  bone  have 
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been  developedi  osteotomy  may  be  needed  to  bring  the  plane  of  articu- 
lation to  its  normal  place.  J 

In  these  rases  the  patella  usually  is  mispkeed;  the  quadtioeps  isi 
short rned  am!  the  |K»sterior  capsular  ligaments  lengthened. 

Slipping  Patella."Owing  to  a  laxity  of  the  ligament  which  comiecta  i 
the  patella  with  the  tibia  and  to  the  undue  length  in  some  raises  of  thei 
ligamentiim  patelte  thv  patella  is  less  firnily  held  in  position  than  nor- 
mal and  liable  to  b>e  dislocated,  slipping  to  the  outside.    The  accitlent 
CKJCurs  when  the  luiib  is  slightly  bent  and  with  the  knee  in  a  knock- 
knee  position.    The  sudden  contract  ore  of  the  qyadrieeps  would  tend 
to  pull  the  patella  to  the  outer  side.     It  slips  with  a  snap,  the  luiib' 
l>ecomes  useless  until  the  patella  is  pushed  back  into  its  normal  position. 
which  is  easily  done. 

Where  these  attacks  are  frequent,  surgical  intervention  is  necessary. 
The  affection  is  set*n  chiefly  among  yotmg  women  or  girls. 

Treatment.— In  mild  cases  under  systematic  gymnastic  exercises,  a 
normal  condition  in  growing  girls  can  be  lirought  aliout,  but  in  the 
severer  rases,  the  use  of  the  knife  is  necessary  for  a  cure. 

If  the  hgamentum  patella;  is  long,  a  ret*f  can  Ijc  taken  in  it.  It  is 
dcsiral>lc  also  to  broaden  its  attachment  on  the  tibia.  This  can  l:»e 
done  by  splitting  the  ligamentnm  patellte*  tlie  (uitcr  half  is  detachtHi 
subperiosteally  from  its  attachnaent  to  the  tibia.  It  is  then  passed 
under  the  inner  half  which  is  still  fixed  to  the  Imne.  The  ]mtella  is 
displaced  slightly  inward  while  the  lower  end  (^f  the  outer  half  of  the 
tcnd(»n  is  attached  iv  the  inner  side  of  the  tibia  by  means  of  silk  snture 
if  necessary.  The  operatitjn  is  <lone  without  ojx*ning  the  joint.  A  reef 
may  be  taken  in  the  inner  capsule  of  the  knee*j(jint  below  and  to  the 
iiuier  side  of  the  patella.  Plaster  is  applied  and  the  knee  immobilized 
for  foin*  weeks.  Walking  is  then  encouraged  and  slight  tlexion  of  the 
knee  several  times  a  day.  Exercises  are  increased  daily  until  the  leg 
is  strong.    The  resiJts  are  ver\'  gratifying. 

Poliomyelitis,  Muscle  and  Tendon  Tramplantatioii.  (See  Hip  Be- 
formities^  Knee  Defomuties,  Feet  Defonnities  and  Deformities  of  the 
Upper  Exdremity). — Transplantation  of  muscles  ami  tendons  is  done 
in  paralytic  conditions,  when  unparalyzed  muscles  causing  dcfonnity 
may  lie  transferred  to  take  the  place  of  paralyzed  muscles  and  so 
im pro\'e  locomotion . 

f  iii*p])oscd  unparaivzed  muscles  may  nfteii  I r' spared  and  transfcrreil 
to  jn'rform  the  function  o(  paralyzed  muscles  or  partially  paralyzed 
muscles  that  cannot  perfomi  their  function  on  account  of  lack  of 
strength.  No  mus(^Ie  or  tendon  transplantation  should  be  done  mitll 
the  |)atient  has  had  a  thorough  chance  to  recover  function.  IVIusde 
training  ought  to  be  used  and  at  least  two  years  should  claps*:'  from  tlie 
time  oi  the  jiandysls  lM.*f(jre  any  such  fj|x^ration.  Alsr>  an\'  defonuity  or 
contracture  should  be  corrected  antl  the  muscles  thus  hampered  should 
lie  given  a  tliance  to  retiu*n  before  atiy  transplantation  is  done.  No 
one  wh(>  is  nnskilled  in  f*i>erating  or  unconversant  witli  tlte  mechanical 
action  of  the  muscles  should  undertake  these  operations.    The  aeleod 
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tion  of  the  iniiscrle  to  transplant  uimI  the  position  for  inisertioa  must 
be  (!hosen  with  care. 

The  general  prineiple  in  muscle  transplantation  is  to  get  as  straight 
a  pull  as  possible  in  a  direct  line.  For  this  purpose,  the  tendon  to  be 
transplantiNl  is  freed  below  and  the  uiusele  dissected  u\y  one-half  of  its 
length.  The  position  for  insertion  is  chosen  in  a  direct  line  above  it, 
and  an  incision  is  made. 

A  subentaneons  tunnel  is  made  from  this  point  to  the  position  of 
insertion.    This  tunnel  is  nuide  large  encHJgh  to  hold  the  transphuited 
muscle.    A  subcutaneous  tunnel  is  made  from  the  incision  in  line  with 
tlie  insertion  to  the  muscles  to 
be  trans|)Ianted.    This  muscle  is 
brought  forward,  a  number  four- 
teen or  number  eighteen  braided 
silk  is  quiltetl  up  one  side  of  the 
tendon  and  down  the  other,  be- 


FitJ .  2  mS.  — Polio niyetitis 
equinup. 


Fic.  207. — Poliomyelitis  ajipanktua  to  aid  in 
locomotion^  with  complete  paralyaia  of  both  legs. 


ing  careful  not  to  split  the  tendon  in  the  process  of  applying  about 
six  quilted  sutures  on  each  side  of  the  tendon.  The  two  silk  strands 
now  reach  below  the  tendon  and  serve  not  only  as  a  methml  of  in- 
serting it  ti>  the  j>eri()steuni  below,  but  also  make  it  long  enough  to 
reach  to  wherever  it  is  intended  to  go.  The  tendon  and  its  silk 
prolongation  is  pulled  through  the  tumiel  down  to  the  position  selected 
for  its  insertiiiii.  It  is  here  quilted  into  the  periosteum*  using  a  short 
heav\^  peri(>stral  needle.  Before  doing  a  transplantation,  all  defi*nni- 
ties  should  be  corrected. 

Muscle    and  Tendon  Transplantation.    After-treatment— Plenty  of 
padding  is  applied  atiout  the  leg  or  arm.    A  well  litting  plaster-of-l*aris 
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bandage  h  applied  and  split  un  the  two  sides  so  that  the  front  or  back 
half  may  be  removed  for  ins|>ection  of  the  dressing  on  the  fifth  and 
tenth  days.  A  plaster  is  wum  continuously  for  six  wet^ks  after  opera- 
tion. A  brace  is  used  to  iiuniobilize  the  joint  after  the  sixth  week  and 
the  plaster  reappheil  at  night.  After  six  months  the  plaster  is  omitted 
but  the  brace  used  for  from  nine  to  fourteen  months,  depf-nding  on  the 
strength  of  the  muscle.  The  muscle  transplanted  should  \w  trained 
for  its  new  function.  This  may  be  begun  at  the  fifth  week  after  opera- 
tion^ the  plaster  being  remove*  1  for  this  purpose  and  replaeed  after 
each  lesson.  The  arc  ol  motion  should  l>e  sinal!  and  the  strain  slight 
with  the  muscle  training  at  first.  As  the  muscle  acquires  strength  the 
brace  is  omitted  more  and  more.  Following  the  above  directions,  one 
*»r  twfi  hamstrings  may  be  transplanted  to  act  as  a  quadriceps.  To 
recnforee  a  weak  or  paralyzed  quadriceps  the  sart*>riys  inny  be  trans- 
(jlanteil.  Tlie  insertion  of  any  of  these  muscles  is  made  into  the  patella 
and  tieil;  the  silk  is  next  made  into  the  tibia  below.  The  long  Hexor 
of  tlie  toes  or  tlie  peroneus  may  be  transplanted  for  toe-tlroj)  and 
insertetl  into  the  middle  of  the  tarsus  in  fnmt  or  slightly  to  the  inner 
or  outer  side  as  the  ease  requires.  The  peroneii  may  he  transplanted 
to  reenforce  a  weak  or  paralyze*!  tendo  Aehillis. 

Paralyses  of  the  Quadriceps.  Transplantation  of  the  Hamstrings  for 
Partial  or  Total  Paralysis  of  the  Quadriceps  Extensors  of  the  Knee. — Trans- 
plantation of  the  hamstring  is  made  as  described  for  transplantation 
of  the  peroneii  excepting  tliat  the  insertion  of  the  silk  is  made  into 
the  patelhi  and  tied  and  then  again  into  the  tibia  and  tied*  When 
the  sartorius  is  transplanted  it  will  of  itself  reach  to  the  patella.  The 
qua4lriceps  extensor  is  sutured  ttJ  it  and  may  be  made  tl>  overlap  at 
the  ]>atella. 

Bartow  Silk  LigameEts  at  the  Knee* — For  a  flail-knee  or  a  paralytic 
case,  with  a  very  weak  <iuadrict^ps»  Bartow  ^Ik  ligaments  may  be 
inserted  as  follows:  A  drill  is  passed  through  t!ie  femur  laie-half  inch 
or  iHie  inch  outside  of  the  patella  through  the  joint  and  out  through 
the  tibia  and  skin  over  it;  the  knee  is  held  straight  for  the  purpose, 
A  mnnber  fourteen  or  eighteen  silk  doubltMi  is  now^  passed  into  the 
drill  hole  and  the  drill  witlidrawn.  The  drill  is  now  passed  with  the 
silk  from  the  upper  skin  hole  subcutaneously  to  the  lower  skixi  hole* 
The  two  silk  ends  now  protrude  together.  They  are  now  tied  firmly, 
their  ends  cut  and  then  allowed  to  slip  under  the  skin.  A  plaster  is 
applied  for  six  wtH*ks.  After  that  a  protective  splint  is  used  for  tw^o  to 
ffmr  months,  allowing  a  little  mot  ion  at  the  knee.  With  these  ligaments 
the  knee  is  more  useful  for  weight  bearing.  A  little  motion  is  allowed 
by  the  ligaments  but  not  enough  to  alc»w  the  knee  to  bend  and  give 
way  under  the  patient. 

Anterior  Bowed-legs. ^This  rachitic  deformity  consists  of  a  curva- 
ture of  the  tiljia  and  fibula  according  to  certain  well  defined  types* 
The  most  common  is  a  gradual  outward  curve  most  marked  at  the 
junction  of  the  middle  and  lower  third  of  the  leg,  or  at  the  midflle.  In 
some  instances  the  femur  is  also  involved  and  there  may  be  in  addition 
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a  genu  vanmL  Thr  curve  may  he  eomplteate<l  by  a  fom^ard  bending 
of  tilt*  tibiiu  This  latter  et)inlition  may  be  the  chief  curve  and  the 
deformity  is  not  a  bow-lep,  but  the  so-called  salier  leg  (Fig,  208). 

Treatment.— The  condition  of  bow-legs  is  very  common  in  infants 
and  should  give  no  cause  for  anxiety*  as  under  nonnal  conditions  growth 
tends  to  a  normal  type.  The  same  is  true  n{  slight  curves  in  young 
healthy  children.  When  the  curvature  is  marked  it  interferes  with 
nonnal  hx'omotioii  and  is  dishgoring;  surgical  treatment  is  demanded. 
Treatment  by  ap|>aratns  in  these  cases  is  as  a  rule  iiietTec*tive, 

Turves  can  be  corrected  by  re|x*ated  plaster-of-Faris  bandages,  but 
at  the  imminence  of  impaired  locomotion  and  weakening  of  the  tissues. 


Fia.  208. — Anterior  and  lateral  hov 


The  Thomas  caliper  splint  can  be  adjusted  with  proper  pressure 
straps  or  an  apparatus  effective  only  below  the  knee  extending  inwaril 
and  if  necessary  backward;  pressure  over  tlie  part  of  greater  curvature 
with  counterresistanee  at  the  inner  condyle  and  inner  malleolus. 

The  simplest  and  best  methtMl  for  correction  is  by  operative  inter- 
ference. This  can  be  eiFected  either  by  osteoclasis  or  osteotomy.  This 
is  so  readily  done  in  young  children  that  it  is  preferable  in  such  cases. 
After  the  fracture  the  limb  is  pulled  straight  and  put  up  in  a  plaster- 
of-Paris  bandage  which  should  extend  to  the  liip. 

In  all  of  the  more  resistant  cases,  osteotomy  is  to  be  employedj  the 
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bones  being  partly  divided  three-fourths  of  its  diameter  by  a  linear 
osteotomy  and  broken  manually  as  the  limb  is  straightened. 

There  is  no  danger  of  splintering  or  shearing  in  the  bone  and  the 
procedure  may  be  regarded  as  devoid  of  danger. 

There  is  no  need  of  dissection  down  to  the  bone  as  an  osteotome 
which  will  divide  bone  can  easily  penetrate  the  soft  overlying  tissues 
and  there  are  no  anatomical  hindrances  to  the  entrance  of  the  osteo- 
tome. 

In  case  of  anterior  curves,  the  bone  should  be  divided  in  the  concave 
position  and  the  limb  pulled  straight,  some  force  being  needed  in  some 
cases  to  correct  the  curve.  In  larger  children,  or  adults,  a  small  wedge 
of  bone  is  removed,  enough  to  allow  correction  of  the  anterior  curve. 
If  the  gastrocnemius  is  shortened,  a  tenotomy  of  the  tendo  Achillis 
will  correct  this. 

Paget's  Disease. — ^This  affection,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the 
rickets  of  old  age,  gives  rise  as  a  prominent  symptom  to  curved  tibia 
with  some  forward  bending.  Other  bones  are  affected  with  a  combina- 
tion of  rarefaction  and  condensing  osteitis.  The  bones  bend  under  the 
superimposed  weight  of  the  erect  attitude.  The  spine  is  bent  and  the 
figure  shortened. 

In  extreme  cases  the  curve  may  be  so  great  as  to  impede  locomotion 
and  threaten  fracture,  which  rarely  occurs.  Union  after  fracture  takes 
place  as  in  normal  bone.  The  affection  is  painless  as  a  rule.  No  satis- 
factory treatment  has  been  suggested.  Apparatus  is  of  little  value  and 
operative  interference  is  inadvisable. 

Chondrodystrophy. — A  congenital  defect  occurs  by  which  there  is 
a  defect  in  the  development  of  bone  in  lUero.  The  nature  of  this 
is  unknown.  The  trunk  grows  normally  but  there  is  an  abnormal 
shortening  of  the  long  bones,  particularly  of  the  femiu*.  The  humeri 
are  also  shortened  in  typical  cases.  The  affection  is  more  commonly 
bilateral,  but  unilateral  cases  are  seen. 

Congenital  Absence  of  the  Tibia.— This  is  a  rare  affection.  It  is 
usually  associated  with  a  curved  condition  of  the  lower  extremity,  the 
foot  articulating  oi^y'with  the  fibula  turned  to  the  inside. 

Treatment. — ^The'iremedy  which  has  been  usually  recommended  for 
this  condition  is  the  insertion  of  the  astragalus  between  the  fragments 
of  the  fibula  after  splitting  the  lower  end  of  the  latter.  But  a  more 
satisfactory  method  has  been  recently  employed  by  Dr.  Soutter  who 
replaced  the  absent  tibia  by  the  insertion  of  a  longer  graft  of  bone 
removed  from  the  tibia  of  an  older  sister. 

Congenital  Constriction. — ^Rarely,  a  congenital  deformity  is  seen  due 
to  the  constriction  in  utero  of  abnormal  amniotic  bands.  The  corion 
is  altered  and  appears  as  a  string  partly  around  the  leg.  Linear  deep 
division  of  the  constricted  bands  will  make  a  more  normal  growth  of 
the  limb  possible.  Wolf  skin  grafts  are  sometimes  necessary  to  fill  in 
the  gaps  in  the  skin  and  fat. 
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DEFORMITIES  OF  THE  FOOT. 

^  Congenital  Deformities, — The  niost  important  of  these  is  the  well- 
Jteowo  cliib-footj  talipes  tNijui  no  varus,  which  is  a  prenatal  displaeement 
of  the  tarsal  bones  forming  the  midtarsal  joint,  the  front  of  the  foot 
l>eing  turned  inward  and  upward  at  the  astragahis,  seaphoid  and  cal- 
caneo-cuboid  articulations.  There  are  changes  in  the  shape  of  the 
bones  and  alterations  in  the  length  of  the  ligaments  and  nniseles 
giving  the  movement  r»f  the  front  of  the  foot  (Figs.  209  nut]  210), 


Fio,  2(H>. — Equino^Tinis. 


Treatment,— The  important  question  in  regard  to  club-foot  is  that  of 
treatment,  which  varies  according  to  the  age  ao*l  extent  of  the  defomi- 
ity.  The  simplest  and  most  practical  treatment  in  earl\-  infan<*>  is 
correKion  by  the  rciK^ated  application  of  plaster  bandages  with  manual 
foot  rurn^M^tion  while  the  plaster  bandages  are  hardening.  Con'ectiun 
should  Ik'  made  first  from  the  varus  position  to  that  of  eqninus*  then  to 
the  equino valgus  position  and  finally  the  raising  of  the  front  of  the 
foot  to  a  p<^sition  of  calcaneus. 

Much  care  and  patience  and  some  technical  skill  is  needed  in  the 
application  of  suitable  plaster  bandages,  with  pro|>er  prote<*tion  of  the 
skin  from  chafes  and  undue  pressure. 

The  process  of  correction  and  overcorrection  can  be  aider!  b\  sui>- 
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cutaneous  tenotomy  of  the  teudo  Achillis,  aii<l  in  some  eases  of  the 
phiiitar  fastna  as  well  as  the  iutenial  lateral  ligament  and  the  ahnorraal 
intertarsat  ligament  eiumectirig  the  displaced  seaphoi<I  on  the  inner  side 
with  the  astragalus  or  internal  eotnl\  k\ 

If  these  resistant  tissues  are  diviiled,  mafuiid  enrrertion  and  over- 
correction of  the  defiirmity  are  easily  made  l>y  strctcliing  forcibly  the 
remaining  resisting  tissues.  By  manipulation,  the  foot  .should  be 
brought  to  a  neju'lx'  tlaccid  condition  in  whi(4i  it  can  lie  placed  with  the 
exercise  of  hot  little  force,  in  an  ovcrcorrectcd  |M>sition,  that  is,  with 


Fig.  2 10, -Club-foot. 


the  (juter  etlge  raiseti,  the  toes  pt»inting  out  and  tht^  front  of  foot  raised. 
Plastcr-of-l*iU*is  liandages  should  he  worn  constantl\-  luitil  the  bones 
have  adjnstei!  themsi^K'es  and  there  is  no  chtnger  of  relapse.  This  is 
indicated  by  a  normal  gait  and  nonnal  tread.  The  heel  should  strike 
the  ground  normallv'  as  well  as  the  !>all  of  the  great  toe  an*!  there  should 
be  no  undue  pressure  in  walking,  on  the  outer  liorder  of  the  sole  of  the 
foot. 

To  prevent  the  rolling  of  the  leg  inside  of  the  plaster  bandage,  it  is 
necessary  to  apply  it  above  the  knee  with  the  leg  Hexed  at  the  knee. 
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During  a  later  stagt^  of  coiivalesceiice  carefully  atljuj^teil  apparatus 
can  hv  ui^^l  in  placr  of  plaster-<>f-I*aris  bautlages. 

In  Mljustmeiit  of  the  sole  of  the  inmX,  a  wedge  on  the  outer  part  ut  the 
sole  is  st^rvictt^ahle  in  s*H'iu*inf,'  a  normal  trt^ad  while  the  museles  have 
not  yet  ret^overe*!  the  noniial  balance. 

In  older  and  nnjre  resistant  eases  it  is  a  waste  of  time  to  atteiDpt 
correction  of  taUpes  equinovarus  without  some  form  of  operatixe 
intervention  (Fig,  211). 

The  simplest  of  thest*  is  forcible  i^Tenching  of  the  foot  into  an  over- 
correeted  i>osition  after  ili vision  of  the  retract eti  and  contracted  s<3ft 
parts  either  sulKutaiuM>usIy  or  by  o\wn  incisions. 


Fio*  211. — Equinovaruis,     ChiYt-font, 


Manifestly  where  this  division  can  l)e  thorouglily  done  siiben- 
taneously  (as  this  invoKes  no  dissection  and  incisions  of  innoi'ent  soft 
tissue)  this  is  to  \w  preferred  to  a  methoil  of  oj>en  incision.  Subcu- 
taneous tenotomy  of  the  teuilo  Aehillis  is,  iis  has  l>een  ilemonstrated 
by  the  teaching:  of  several  generations  of  sm'geoiis,  <hjne  simply  and 
effectively  and  is  much  to  \w  [jreferrefb  when  no  reefing  of  the  tetido 
Achiltis  is  needled  to  divide  the  tendons  after  open  incision.  The  same 
is  true  of  divisions  of  the  sujiertirial  plantar  fascia. 

When  the  os  calcis  Is  tilted,  as  it  usually  is  in  clul>f*M)t»  Dr,  OIkts* 
operation  is  of  great  value  in  older  children  and  in  arlults.    (see  p*  IVM,) 

No  matter  how  thoroughly  the  shortencfl  fascia  ligaments  and  ten- 
dons may  be  divided,  a  certain  amount  of  stretching  force  is  also  needed 
to  correct  the  deformity.  This  in  the  more  resistant  eases  is  more 
than  can  Ik'  applies!  manually,  thiiogh  manual  stretching  is  needed  also. 

The  best  way  to  empk)y  correcting  manipuJation  is  to  place  the  anes- 
thetizefl  patient  upon  his  face  on  the  operating  table  with  the  limb 
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flexed  at  the  knee.  The  leg  is  to  be  grasped  below  the  ankle  with  one 
hand,  and  with  the  other,  the  front  of  the  distorted  foot  is  held.  Pres- 
sure can  be  exerted  by  the  palm  of  the  manipulating  hand  aided  by 
the  thumb  and  fingers,  whereby  correcting  pressure  can  be  exerted 
downward  upon  the  front  of  the  foot  and  the  displaced  cuboid  while 
the  foot  is  held  twisted  outward.  The  knee  resting  upon  the  table 
gives  resistance  while  the  surgeon's  weight  can  be  thrown  as  a  correct- 
ing force.  When  the  os  calcis  is  twisted  and  held  in  a  faulty  position, 
this  can  be  relieved  as  well  as  the  correction  of  the  varus  deformity 
helped  by  detaching  the  ligamentum  attachment  at  the  internal 
condyle. 

Various  forms  of  wrenches  have  been  used  to  aid  in  correcting  club- 
foot. The  one  depicted  in  the  accompanying  illustration  will  be  found 
of  use  in  the  more  resistant  cases  (Fig.  212). 


Fig.  212. — Thomas's  club-foot  wrench. 

In  older  cases,  changes  in  the  shape  of  the  bones  take  place  of  a 
character  to  interfere  with  correction.  This  is  chiefly  in  the  os  calcis 
and  astragalus;  the  facet  of  the  scaphoid  articulation  of  the  latter  is 
more  on  the  inner  side  than  normaJ  and  faces  somewhat  downward 
with  a  corresponding  distortion  of  the  neck.  In  addition  the  plane  of 
articulation  of  the  cuboid  with  the  os  calcis  is  changed  so  that  if  the 
cuboid  is  placed  in  its  normal  position,  anterior  to  the  os  calcis,  the 
bony  irregularity  of  the  os  calcis  is  such  that  it  would  tend  to  slip  back 
into  the  position  of  distortion.  This  can  be  obviated  by  removing  a 
small  wedge-shaped  piece  of  bone  from  the  anterior  part  of  the  os  calcis 
and  also  by  an  osteotomy  of  the  neck  of  the  astragalus.  If  this  is 
properly  done,  correction  can  be  made  complete. 

The  deformity  of  club-foot,  talipes  equinovarus,  is  an  eminently 
curable  one,  i,  e.,  correction  with  a  permanent  restoration  of  function, 
but  few  procedures  demand  for  success  more  careful  attention  and  detail 
in  the  after-treatment. 

Operatkms  for  Club-foot. — ^In  the  infant,  when  manipulation  per- 
formed daily  does  not  gradually  stretch  out  the  deformity,  a  tenotomy 
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of  the  plant  ax  fascia  and  of  the  tendo  Aehillis  is  done  as  follows:  The 
skin  of  the  left  foot  is  prepared  for  operation  in  the  usual  way.  The 
patient  is  anesthetized.  The  o|3erator  manipulates  the  UhA  with  the 
hand  or  with  a  foot  wreneh  or  lK>th.  After  this  a  tenotome  is  inserted 
thronph  the  skin  just  to  the  inner  side  of  the  pUmtar  fasi*ia.  The  teno- 
tome is  slid  across  the  plantar  surface  of  the  fiuit  iR^tween  the  skin  and 
the  plantar  fascia.  When  the  tenotome  has  reached  well  across  the 
foot  the  hlade  is  turned  toward  the  plantar  fascia.  By  a  sawing  motion 
the  fascia  is  cut  fiber  by  fiber  without  cutting  the  structures  under  this 
fascia.  The  sensation  is  like  that  of  cutting  celery.  When  all  of  the 
fascia  fibers  are  cut  the  foot  is  stretchi^d  again  correcting  the  adduction 
of  the  foot  and  the  equinus.  After  the  deformity  is  well  stretched  the 
tendo  Achillis  is  cut  suheutaneously  by  a  tenotome.  The  ofi^^rator 
grasps  the  ball  of  the  fcjot  in  the  left  hand.  This  allows  him  to  stretch 
or  relax  the  tendon.  The  tenotome  is  passed  through  the  skin  just 
forward  of  the  tendon  on  either  the  outside  or  the  inside  of  the  foot. 
When  it  has  entered  the  tissues  under  the  skin,  the  tendo  Achillis  is 
relaxed  by  the  surgeon*  The  tenotome  is  next  passed  under  the  skin 
posterior  to  the  tendo  Achillis.  When  it  has  reached  the  other  side» 
the  tendon  is  tightened  by  the  surgeon  and  the  blade  of  the  tenoti»me 
is  pressed  against  the  tendon  aiul  by  a  sawing  motion  the  fibers  *^f  the 
tendon  are  gradually  cut  thrtmgh,  Tlie  last  few  fibers  are  torn,  for  the 
of>erator  is  constantly  pressing  on  the  ball  of  the  fixit,  while  he  is  cutting 
the  teiuhm. 

Zigzag  Temffomy, — The  operator  may  cut  the  tendo  Achillis  as 
above  described  with  the  following  modification: 

When  the  tenotome  ha^  reached  the  opposite  side  of  the  tendon  it  is 
cut  half  through.  The  tenotome  is  next  withdrawn  partly  so  that  the 
tendon  njuy  be  cut  on  the  proximal  side  half  way  through.  The  tendon 
is  stretched  and  tears  between  the  two  cuts.  The  oiicrator  is  careful 
to  cut  the  tendon  at  one  level  on  one  side  and  from  one-fourth  of 
an  inch  to  nnc-half  of  an  inch  higher  or  lower  on  the  opposite  side* 
f^^jg|ltBtcr-of- Paris  dressing  from  the  thigh  to  the  toes,  well  pailded 
Wpectally  about  the  os  calcis,  is  applied,  holding  the  ImA  hi  a  valgus 
position  with  dorsal  flexion*  The  foot  should  be  abihictetl  about  2.') 
degrees,  dorsidly  flexe<l  30  degrees  and  the  cuboid  raised.  In  four  weeks 
tlie  patient  is  allowed  to  walk. 

Tenoiomy  of  the  Plantar  Famnn.—  'rhe  foot  having  been  prepared 
for  operation,  the  opcTat or  takes  a  small  tenotome  and  with  the  linger 
easily  passes  it  through  a  puncture  to  the  inner  side  of  the  plantar 
fascia  alK)ut  the  middle  of  the  foot  or  a  little  posterior  to  the  plantar 
fascia. 

The  operator  gras|)s  the  ball  of  the  foot  in  one  hand,  which  enables 
lihn  to  tighten  or  hwsen  the  plantar  fast*ia  at  will.  As  he  slides  the 
tenotome  between  the  skin  and  the  f>lantar  fascia  he  relaxes  the  fascia 
until  the  termtnme  reaches  the  outer  side  of  the  ftM^t.  He  then  turns 
the  blade  downward  and  by  a  gentle  sawing  motion  cuts  the  fibers  of 
the  plantar  fascia  with  the  tenotome.    The  fibers  of  the  plantar  fascia 
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are  made  tight  by  pressing  on  the  ball  of  the  foot.  When  all  of  the 
fibers  have  been  cut,  which  can  be  felt  through  the  sole  of  the  foot,  the 
operator  repeats  the  above-described  manipulation,  gaining  as  much  as 
possible. 

In  order  to  walk  with  the  foot  in  this  position,  a  wedge  of  wood  or 
plaster  is  applied  under  the  foot.  Six  weeks  after  the  operation  the 
plaster  is  removed  and  the  foot  manipulated  daily  to  maintain  the 
overcorrection.  The  plaster  is  continued  for  nine  months,  being 
changed  as  often  as  necessary.  After  nine  months  the  shoe  is  used  with 
a  wedge  under  the  sole,  tilting  up  the  outside  of  the  foot  especially  at 
the  cuboid. 

Bone  Operation  for  Equinovarus. — ^When  there  is  much  bony  deform- 
ity resisting  correction,  a  small  wedge  is  removed  from  the  astragalus 
to  allow  the  dorsal  motion  of  the  foot  and  from  the  forward  end  of  the 
OS  calcis  when  more  eversion  is  necessary.  These  bone  wedges  should  be 
removed  only  when  sufficient  correction  is  not  possible  by  tenotomies 
and  manipulation  as  above  described. 

Patients  under  five  rarely  need  bone  operations.  When  the  os  calcis 
is  tilted  outward  maintaining  the  varus  position,  the  deformity  is  apt 
to  recur  unless  this  is  corrected  and  maintained  overcorrected. 

Ober  Operation  for  Club-foot, — When  the  os  calcis  is  tilted  the  liga- 
ments and  fasciee  at  the  inner  malleolus  are  lengthened  as  follows:  An 
incision  is  made  two  inches  above  the  internal  malleolus  downward 
to  the  tip  and  curving  slightly  forward  two  inches.  The  tissues  are 
dissected  up  exposing  the  internal  malleolus.  The  periosteum  is  incised 
along  the  anterior  border  of  the  malleolus  upward  one  or  one  and  one-half 
inches  from  its  tip.  The  periosteum  is  likewise  incised  along  the  pos- 
terior border  of  the  internal  malleolus  upward  for  one  or  one  and  one- 
half  inches.  These  incisions  are  connected  at  the  top.  The  periosteum 
is  now  raised  carefully  with  an  osteotome  from  above  downward ;  when 
the  tip  of  the  malleolus  is  reached  the  osteotome  tips  down  under  the 
malleolus,  lifting  the  ligaments  with  the  periosteum  from  the  malleolus 
and  from  the  tarsus  below,  for  one  or  one  and  one-half  inches.  The 
osteotome  is  now  used  to  raise  the  periosteum  along  the  anterior  peri- 
osteum incision.  The  periosteum  is  here  raised  from  the  tibia  continu- 
ously with  the  ligaments.  The  cut  edge  of  the  periosteum  sticks  to 
the  bone,  gently  raising  the  anterior  end  of  the  malleolus  and  from 
the  contiguous  portions  of  the  tarsus.  In  like  manner  the  periosteum  is 
raised  from  the  posterior  periosteal  incision  and  the  os  calcis,  the  sur- 
geon being  careful  to  stick  to  the  bone  not  uncovering  the  tendons 
from  their  sheaths  behind  the  malleolus.  When  the  periosteum  is 
raised  from  the  malleolus  and  the  contiguous  portions  of  the  astragalus, 
OS  calcis  and  scaphoid,  as  above  described,  the  deformity  may  be 
stretched  and  overcorrected  manually.  The  incision  is  closed  by 
stitching  the  subcutaneous  fat  and  then  the  skin  by  chromic  catgut 
sutm-es  number  00.  After  stretching  the  foot  and  overcorrecting  the 
deformity,  the  tendo  Achillis  is  tenotomized  as  described  above.  The 
after-treatment  has  already  been  described.    In  paralytic  equinovarus 
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the  ilcformity  is  corrected  by  tenotomies  or  f>oiie  operation  as  the  case 
requirej?.  In  these  eases  the  (letV>rmit\"  is  only  slif]:htly  overcorrected. 
When  the  tibialis  anticus  is  very  strong  and  the  cause  of  the  deformity, 
it  may  be  transplanted  to  the  middle  of  the  tarsus  and  inserted  here  by 
heavy  quilted  silk  sutures.  When  the  ankle  has  good  lateral  stability, 
this  transplantation  is  usuall\'  sufficient  to  maintain  the  corrected 
position  of  the  foot. 

Cltib-fottt  PiirnUitir,  —When  however  there  is  an  equinovarus  deformity 
anil  the  ankle  is  hiterally  flaih  an  astragalectomy  with  displacement 
<if  the  foot  backwant  (Wliitman  operation)  is  to  be  reeommeiidefb 


Fia.  213,—  I 


For  a  flail*anklc  or  a  weak  ankle  or  extreme  calcaneus,  a  brace  is 
necessar>^  to  prevent  strain.  An  astragalectomy  witli  displacement  of 
the  foot  backward  would  give  giXMl  lateral  stability,  and  usually  one- 
third  to  two-thirds  r>f  the  norrual  upward  and  ilowuward  motion  of  the 
foot  and  a  brar<'  will  wA  be  neirssary  (Fig,  2K)). 

Congenital  Etui^ovaJgus  Calcaneus. — These  congenital  forms  of  the 
malposition  of  the  front  of  the  foot  are  ran?ly  of  sufficient  im|K*rtance 
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to  demand  the  surj^eon's  attention*  They  are  not  uiicoinnionly  seen 
m  newly  born  infants  and  can  be  expt^cted  to  correct  spontaneously 
with  the  natural  growth  of  the  infant.  In  cases  where  this  is  delayed, 
plaster-of-Paris  l>andages  can  be  used  to  hasten  the  process. 

A  congenital  cqiiinus  deformity  is  rarely  seen.  What  has  been  said 
of  the  other  deftirmities  is  equally  true  of  this. 

Older,  uncorrected  cases  of  these  tit-forndtics  if  met  can  be  treated 
by  operative  measures,  tenotomy  and  fi*rcib!e  corix*ction,  or  removal 
of  a  wedge  of  bnnc  fn>m  the  scaphoid. 


Fio.  214. — A'-ruy  uf  extreme  valgija. 


Valgus;  Calcaneovalgus.^Wlien  a  paralytic  calcaneovalgus  exists, 
the  deforndty  should  \n'  corrected  I>y  stretching  or  by  the  removal 
of  a  small  wedge  f>f  bone  fn)m  the  scaphoid  or  astragalus  or  by  a  trans- 
plantation of  the  peronei  to  the  mner  side  of  the  foot,  depending  on 
the  cause  of  the  valgus  (Figs.  214  and  215). 

Operation. — In  valgus,  due  to  a  congenital  condition,  an  incision  is 
made  on  the  inner  side  of  the  foot,  ant!  a  small  wedge  of  bone  removed 
from  the  astragalus  or  scaphoid.  The  U\ot  is  adducted  with  the  knee 
I  tent  at  right  angles,  closing  the  gap  of  the  wound.  In  adducting  tlie 
foot,  the  plane  of  the  ball  of  the  fot>t  should  l)e  kept  on  the  same  plane 
as  the  heel  but  the  foot  may  be  dorsallv'  Hexed  slightly.  A  tenotomy 
of  the  tendo  Aehillis  and  of  the  peronei  may  lie  necessary-  in  some  of 
these  castas.  The  foot  is  held  in  an  adducted  position  of  aliout  (Kl 
degrees  or  more  for  about  six  weeks*  by  a  plaster-of-Paris  ease  extend- 
ing from  the  toes  to  the  groin  with  the  knee  flexed  at  right  angles. 

In  small  children  it  will  not  be  ncccssar\'  to  remove  a  wedge  but  the 
foot  may  l>e  stretched  and  a  tenottjm.v  of  the  tendo  Aehillis  and  fieronei 
will  often  suffice  to  allow  the  fcKJt  to  l>e  adducted  and  lield  in  plaster. 
These  plasters  ma}'  be  changed  once  in  six  weeks  and  should  be  kept 
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on  from  eight  to  ten  months.    After  that  the  mother  is  tanght  to  ruanip- 
nlate  the  foot  to  correct  the  deforniit>'. 


Fio.  215, — Extreme  viilguB  deformity  of  both  feet. 

Acquired  Deformities  of  the  Feet.— The  acipiircfl  fleformities  of  the 
foot,  ordinarilv^  seen  \y\  surgeons,  are  the  renults  <if  fcH>twear  and  vary 
Xo  a  degree  with  the  sliape  and  fashinii  nf  the  shcje  or  Ixxit  worn. 

Acquired  variations  fmni  the  iji>nnal  tv^K*  in  tlje  shape  of  the  foot  in 
bare-footed  races  consists  chiefi\'  in  enlargrnierit  of  the  f<Kit  from 
excessive  ase  similar  to  that  seen  in  the  hands  of  handworki^rs.  An 
exaggerated  development  of  the  muscles  of  the  fret  pfoi^-r  in  compari- 
son with  that  of  thie  mus<:lt*s  «>f  the  U'g  and  calf  is  st-en  in  l>are-f<ioted 
races  who  use  the  flap  of  the  foot  and  the  fle>:or  t^x*  muscles  in  active 
locomotion,  then  the  whole  of  the  foot,  with  the  heel  raised,  that  ia, 
they  are  bent-knee  rather  than  straight-leg  walkers.  In  other  instances, 
there  is  a  marked  development  af  the  mIdiK'tor  fniiseles  of  the  great 
toe  and  an  increase  of  the  flexor  muscles  of  the  great  toe.  Theie  is  a 
increased  flexibility  in  the  mobility  at  the  firnt  metatarnal  nmeifomi 
articulation  whereby  the  great  toe  can  be  addueted^  i.  e.,  turord  Inward 
more  than  Is  usually  seen. 

The  chief  an-c^uirt^i  deformities  jm-sent  tlw  revi-TM*  of  an  iiiereiuBr 
of  function  but  come  from  impaire^i  or  re^stricted  urn  with  th«'  rt-^uittng 
changea. 

Witb  stiff  soles  and  cramping  uppera*  with  pointad  toe>?  aiKl  high 
beeb,  the  toes  are  crowded,  the  action  of  the  muscles  mo^'ing  the  toes 
is  hampered  anrl  Imiited.  The  stiffening  of  the  mnscJes  and  ligmnenta 
recults  in  f  lie  d^)lai«fment  of  the  digitii,  enimpleirl  toes,  that  i%  a  posi- 
tioo  of  fixed  flexioa  of  the  joints,  between  the  fir!st  and  jh^-oikJ  digits. 

HaSns  TalgOi*— The  rm^t  r^mnnoo  acquired  deformity  of  the  great 
toe  is  that  known  as  hailuK  valgias,  in  which  the  great  toe  drviales  to 
m«-  ff  — 22 
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the  outer  side;  there  is  a  corresponding  inward  deviation  of  the  first 

metatarsaL  The  proiection  of  the  raetatarso-phalangeal  articulation 
which  results  exposes  the  head  of  the  metatarsal  to  the  injury  from  the 
rubbing  of  shoes.  This  may  cause  an  inflammation  of  the  small  bursa 
at  this  place,  a  condition  familiarly  known  as  a  bunion,  or  to  the  devel- 
opment of  exostosis  and  alteration  of  the  bone  tissues  of  the  joints, 


Fio.  216. — X-m^  of  hidlux  ysIsub. 


ossificatjon  of  a  portion  of  the  exposed  joint  cartilage  with  an  abducted 
side  position  with  articulations  (Fig,  216), 

Treatment*— When  an  operation  is  needed,  an  osteotomy  may  be 
done  just  back  of  the  joint,  any  large  exostosis  removed;  the  bursa 
dissected  out  and  the  foot  put  on  a  plantar  splint,  ma^le  and  fitted 
before  the  o]>eration  with  a  great  toe  part,  extending  beyond  the  toe 
and  adducting  it,  overcorrccting  the  valgus.   The  foot  is  fastened  to  the 
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splint  by  means  of  adhesive  plaster,  under  which  is  placed  felt  or  several 
layers  of  sheet  wadding.  The  toe  is  now  adducted  and  held  in  a  similar 
way.  A  light  p!aster-of-Paris  bandage  is  applied  over  this  to  fix  the 
ankle  and  foot.  An  *r-ray  is  taken  on  the  fifth  or  the  seventh  day  if 
necessar}\  After  four  weeks  the  patient  bears  w^eight  and  motion  of 
the  toe  is  allowed  a  little  at  a  time,  several  times  a  day,  in  addition  to 
the  walking  which  is  done  with  the  splint;  as  soon  as  the  toe  is  not 
sensitive,  walking  is  allowed  without  the  splint.  Shoes  must  be  used 
after  this  that  will  not  cramp  the  toes. 

Policeman's  Heel  Stone  Bruise.  —  Heavy  individuals  who  are 
oliliged  to  stand  dail\'  for  long  i>ericKls  on  a  hard  or  uneven  surface 
without  the  activity  of  walking,  obliging  them  to  iLst*  the  front  of  the 
foot  and  thus  relieve  tlie  under  part  of  the  os  calcis  from  hod\'  weight 
pressiu*e,  ma>^  snfier  from  a  fhill  pain  in  the  bottom  of  the  heel  following 
perifxls  of  long  standing. 

This  condition  may  be  doc  to  a  strain  arid  consequent  congestion  of 
the  plantar  fascia  or  flexor  l>revis  muscle  at  its  attachment  to  the  as 
calcis  or  to  the  congestion  of  the  tissues  of  the  heel  under  the  bruihing 
pressiu'e  of  the  projection  in  the  wcight-ljcmng  portion  of  the  os 
calcis. 

Projecting  rheumatic  spurs  or,  enlargement  due  to  prolonged  strains 
that  is  exostosc^s,  may  l>c  dcveloj>ed  here  or  as  a  result  of  planovalgus 
and  a  resulting  tipping  of  the  os  calcis  iind  weight  lx*aring  upon  a 
limited  portion  of  the  os  calcisi  bruising  of  the  tissues  may  follow.  This 
condition  is  characterized  by  localized  tenderness  on  deep  pressm-e  at 
the  hccL 

Treatment. — Rest,  the  use  of  CTutches,  shoes  with  an  advanced  heel, 
heel  cushions  cut  to  readjust  the  heel  pressure,  correction  of  the  flat- 
fot*t  and  throwing  more  weight  on  the  outer  edgt*  of  the  foot  accom- 
panied b\'  methorls  to  improxe  the  circulation  of  the  foot  may  be  relied 
lijnm  to  eficct  a  cure. 

Humped  Foot.  Pes  Cairus. — This  condition  more  commonly  seen 
in  feet  which  ha\'e  been  weakened  hy  a  previous  attack  of  infantile 
paralysis,  is  also  seen  in  feet  which  have  been  unduly  exposed  to  a 
constant  injurious  pressm'e. 

Bcfrots  and  shoes  are  made  on  lasts  of  conventional  shape,  the  last 
is  flattened  on  the  imier  and  upper  Ix^rder  more  than  the  normial  shape 
of  the  foot  demanr is.  1  f  the  foot  is  looked  at  in  profile,  it  will  Ijc  seen  that 
the  line  of  the  first  nictatiirsal  is  on  a  much  higher  level  than  that  of  the 
fiftli  metatarsal  and  if  a  cross-section  of  the  foot  were  made,  it  would 
appear  that  the  base  of  the  first  metatarsal  was  higher  than  that  of  the 
other.  This  is  not  considered  by  the  bootmaker,  who  desires  to  furnish 
as  closely  fitting  a  shoe  as  possible.  The  front  of  the  foot  slightly 
everted  can  lie  made  to  bring  the  metatarsals  upon  the  same  level. 
Where  the  leather  of  the  shoe  upper  is  soft  it  is  stretched  in  use,  but  if 
there  is  a  low  vamp  and  a  high  heel,  the  foot  at  every  step  slides  forward 
against  an  unvielding  welt,  which  exerts  a  backward  pressure  which 
eventually  depresses  the  first  metatarsal  and  finally  the  second  and 
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third  so  that  they  are  inclined  downward  unduly  and  in  some  instances 
this  givcij  undue  prominence  to  the  first  cuneifonn  which  ma>'  appear 
as  a  projection;  in  some  rare  cases  an  exostosis  is  developed  from  the 
irritation. 

Pes  Cavua  in  PoUom^elitlfl. — Pes  cavus  in  poliomyelitLs  causes  can  be 
much  benefited  l>y  an  astra^falectomy  and  {lisp!act*ment  of  the  foot 
l>ackward.  Wlien  the  ankle  is  flail  when  the  fo4>t  caiini>t  dorsally 
Hex»  there  is  pain  here  and  pain  due  to  the  cranii>ed  condition  of  the 
toes  seen  more  commonly  in  the  spastic  paralytic  cases  with  jx^s  cavus. 
In  these  cases  a  wed^^e  sh*»ulfl  he  removed  from  the  astragalus  to 
allow  the  foot  to  dorsally  Hex  aufl  the  hammer  toe*  corrected  as  fnllows; 
A  small  incision  is  made  over  the  metatarsfk-phalangcal  joint  between 
the  fourth  and  fifth  tendons;  thest*  are  tenotomized  and  the  t(»es 
stretched  down  and  the  interphalangeal  joint  stretched  up,  A  tenot- 
omy of  the  c:apsnles  of  these  joints  is  often  ne(*essary;  for  this  purpose 
longitudinal  incisions  are  made  l>etween  the  tendon  am!  the  artery 
down  to  the  Iwne,  the  tenotome  or  a  small  sharp  osteotome  used  to 
relieve  the  tight  capsde;  as  it  is  kept  close  to  the  hone  the  osteotome 
will  release  the  capsule  on  the  side  of  the  incision  over  the  middle  and 
over  the  other  side  of  the  bone.  Enough  should  be  done  to  allow  the 
jtants  to  flex  and  to  extend  e^isily*  If  the  deformity  is  bone  and  of 
long  standing  the  head  of  the  metatarsal  should  not  be  removed  but  a 
small  iK)rtion  of  bone,  enough  to  make  the  joint  loose,  rnay  l)e  removed 
from  the  prtiximal  end  of  the  phalanx.  The  fcH>t  is  hel<l  on  a  plantar 
s]>lint  with  the  tiK^s  overcorrected  stretching  out  the  defunnity.  After 
three  weeks'  stretching  cxereisi:\s  are  used.  For  a  tntal  Hail  ankle  due 
to  paral^iic  conditions,  astragal ectomy  and  displacement  of  the  foot 
backward  gives  excellent  results. 

Paralytic  Defomiities  of  the  Feet.  Pes  Equimis,— Pes  equinus  may 
occur  from  the  position  of  the  foot  lying  in  bed  causing  a  shortening 
of  the  calf  muscles  and  the  tissues  posterior  to  the  joint.  It  may  be  due 
to  weakness  or  paralysis  of  the  muscles,  anteriorly,  or  to  the  pull  of  the 
strotig  nmscles  behind  (see  Figs.  206  and  213). 

Where  the  position  is  due  to  an  injury'  or  to  a  fracture,  the  position 
may  be  more  or  less  permanent  on  account  of  the  bony  changes  about 
the  joint.  Whenever  the  condition  has  persistetl  for  any  length  of 
time,  there  is  a  more  or  less  change  in  the  soft  tissues,  preventing  the 
correction  of  the  deformity.  When  the  condition  is  slight,  the  patient 
may  stretcli  up  the  ball  of  the  foot  with  the  gooti  muscles,  if  there  are 
any,  the  ball  of  the  foot  may  be  pressed  up  passively,  the  patient 
passing  a  strap  under  the  ball  of  the  foot  and  pulling  on  it  with  the 
hands,  or  this  may  be  done  liy  a  masseur. 

When  the  equinus  condition  is  considerable,  other  means  are  often 
necessary.  A  plaster  cast  may  be  applied  in  the  position  in  which 
the  foot  is  placed.  The  plaster  is  cut  away  over  tlie  ilorsum  of  the 
foot  and  over  the  sides  of  the  ankle,  leaving  t!ie  posterior  part  of  the 
plaster  only.  A  strap  is  then  placeil  around  the  upper  end  of  the  plaster 
below  the  knee  and  another  strap  placed  around  the  plaster  over  the 
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ball  of  the  foot.  These  two  straps  are  coniiecteil  by  a  third  strap 
whieh  pulls  theiti  together,  elxjsiiig  the  cut  out  portion  of  the  plaster 
and  correetinj^  tlie  equiuus.  The  same  etfeet  may  he  produced  by 
attaeliini,'  one  pulley  at  the  upper  .strap,  the  other  at  the  lower  strap- 
The  cord  eonoeeting  the  pulleys  is  pulled  on  by  the  patient  and 
tightened  to  correct  the  equinus.  The  foot  is  held  this  way  for  ten  or 
fifteen  minutes  several  times  a  day,  the  time  being  increased  to  several 
hours  daily. 

Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  do  a  tenotomy  of  the  tendo  Achillis 
under  ether  and  stretch  the  foot  upward  forcibly.  This  may  lie  done 
as  follows : 


I 


FlQ.  217. — A'-»*i»y  *'f  tenujiyuovilia  of  iendo  Achiltis,  with  tidtiaueiniij  liefwisiU. 


Tenotomy  of  the  Tendo  AcMUis. — A  tenottmie  is  introduced  at  the  si<le 
of  the  foot  about  4>ne-fourth  of  an  inch  anterior  to  the  tendo  Achillis. 
The  skin  is  raised  cm  the  tenottane  and  the  tenot(*nie  passed  posterior 
to  the  tendo  Athilhs.  The  foot  is  held  to  relax  this  tendon.  By  a 
gentle  sawing  nn^tion,  the  tendon  is  cut  across  about  half  way  through 
on  one  side.  The  tenotome  is  next  placed  on  the  other  side  of  the  tendo 
Achillis  and  by  a  gentle  sawing  motion  the  tendon  is  cut  half  way 
through  on  this  side.  The  two  cuts  in  the  tendo  Achillis  an-  made 
about  three-eighths  or  onc-haif  inch  apart.  The  tenotome  is  now  witli- 
drawu  from  its  original  point  of  incision.  Tlie  foot  is  now  stretched 
upward.    The  tendo  Achillis  will  give  way  allowing  the  equinus  to  be 
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corrected.  The  foot  is  placed  in  a  position  of  30  to  40  de^^rees  of  dorsal 
flexion.  In  doing  this  the  shortened  tissues  posteriorly  will  be  very  much 
stretched  out,  A  plaster-of -Paris  bandage  applied  from  just  below  the 
knee  to  the  toes  will  hold  the  foot  in  the  overcorrected  position  for  about 
four  weeks.  After  ttiis  the  foot  is  brought  down  to  a  right-angled  posi- 
tion and  held  there  by  means  of  a  plaster-of-Paris  bandage  and  the 
patient  encouraged  to  walk  on  the  foot.  At  the  end  of  ten  days  or  two 
weeks  this  plaster  is  removc*d  part  of  the  tlay  and  finally  removed 
entirely.  Occasionally,  when  the  position  of  equinus  is  due  to  an  injury' 
or  to  an  old  fracture  or  has  persisted!  for  several  years,  there  will  be  a 
bony  impediment  to  the  dorsal  motion  of  the  foot.  In  these  cases,  it 
is  often  necessary  to  remove  a  small  wedge  from  the  astragalus*  This 
wedge  should  be  removed  at  some  distance  from  the  tibia  in  order  not 
to  have  any  bony  repair  too  near  the  joint  which  might  interfere  with 
its  action. 

Eqmaus  Deformity.  Operation  lor  Bemoving  a  Wedge  from  the  Tarsus 
to  AUow  Dorsal  MotioE  of  the  Foot.— When  this  ofXTation  is  necessary, 
a  longitudinal  incision  is  made  over  the  front  of  the  foot  jost  below 
tht^  tibial  joint  and  parallel  to  the  extensor  tendons.  The  layers  are 
not  separated  but  the  dissection  is  made  carefully  down  to  the  bone 
with  a  knife.  An  osteotome  is  used  to  lift  the  periosteum  from  the 
astragalus;  a  small  wedge  of  bone  is  removed  from  the  astragalus. 
When  this  gap  is  closed,  a  tenotomy  of  the  tendo  Achillis  may  be 
retjuired.  The  combined  operations  should  give  a  dorsal  position  of 
30  to  40  degrees  from  right  angles.  A  plaster  is  applied  holding  the  foot 
in  this  position  for  five  %veeks.  After  this  the  foot  is  brought  down  to 
a  right  angle  and  held  in  this  position  with  a  plaster-of-Paris  bandage 
and  the  patient  encouraged  to  walk  on  the  foot.  When  walking 
becomes  a  simple  matter,  the  plaster  is  removed  a  little  each  day, 
and  finally  dispensed  with. 

Equinus  Due  to  Paralyzed  Muscles, — W'hen  the  equinus  is  due  not  to  a 
shortness  uf  the  posterior  mustdes  but  to  a  weakness  or  paralysis  of 
the  anterior  muscles,  tliese  sliould  be  vitalized  as  much  as  possible  by 
means  of  gentle  massage  and  muscle  training. 

If  the  jxjsterior  muscles  are  goml,  the  peronei  or  the  tibialis  anticus 
or  tlie  long  flexors  of  the  toes  may  be  transplanted  forward  to  be  used 
as  niusck^s  to  elevate  tlie  foot.  The  parts  of  the  tendons  to  be  used 
sliould  not  be  clampeil  or  injured  by  instruments. 

An  incision  is  made  over  the  front  and  middle  of  the  tibia  down  to 
the  bone.  A  tuiniel  is  made  from  this  incision  posteriorly  to  the  dis- 
sected up  muscles.  The  muscle  is  brought  out  forwanl  through  this 
incision  and  another  tunnel  is  made  just  in  or  t>elow  the  subcutaneous 
fat  from  the  anterior  incision  to  the  dorsum  of  the  foot.  Here  a  curved 
incision  is  made  over  the  dorsum  of  the  foot,  the  incision  being  made 
through  the  skin  and  the  superficial  fascia.  These  are  turned  back  if 
possiljle  in  one  piece.  The  extensor  tendons  and  muscles  are  retracted 
exposing  the  periosteum  over  the  dorsum  of  the  foot,  A  strong  number 
eighteen  silk  is  now  inserted  through  the  lower  end  of  the  peroneal 
tendons  by  quilted  sutures  up  one  side  and  down  the  other. 
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The  tip  of  the  silk  is  passed  through  a  loeg  ligature  carrier  down 
through  the  anterior  tunnel  made  in  or  posterior  to  the  fat  and  reaches 
the  anterior  portion  of  the  foot.  By  means  of  a  liea%y  round  curved 
periosteum  needle,  resembling  a  cemx  needle  with  a  short  ciu^e,  this 
silk  is  quilted  in  the  periosteum  over  the  front  of  tlie  foot  and  tied  there 
(Fig,  218).     Before  tying  the  suture  the  silk  is  pulled  tight. 

The  surgeon  should  be  careful  that  there  is  no  constriction  in  the 
tunnel  which  may  give  way  later  and  let  the  foot  down*  The  position 
of  insertion  of  the  silk  on  tlie  dorsum  of  tlie  foot  will  vary  according 
to  whether  there  is  a  valgus  or  varus  deformity  accompanying  equinus. 


FtQ.  218.— Silk  quilt«d  in  periosteum. 

If  there  is  a  tendency  to  valgus,  the  insertion  will  he  more  to  the 
inner  side;  if  there  is  a  tendency  to  varus,  the  insertion  will  lie  more  to 
the  outer  side.  When  the  silk  is  drawn  tight  and  tie^!.  the  ends  are  cut 
and  the  knot  presst^d  down  into  the  periosteum  and  lione.  By  Hattening 
the  knot  there  is  less  likelihood  of  irritation  later  on.  The  deep  fascia 
is  brought  together  over  this  with  interrupted  chromic  catgut  sutures 
numl>er  tH),  the  subcutanetms  fat  with  interrupted  ehroinic  catgut 
sutures  number  (M>  antl  the  skin  with  continuous  chromic  catgut.  The 
foot  is  now  enveloped  in  sterile  sheet  wadding  and  a  plaster  applied 
from  the  toes  to  the  groin  holding  the  foot  slightly  overcorrected  so 
that  there  will  be  no  tension  on  the  silk-  This  plaster  is  removed  at 
the  end  of  six  weeks  and  a  second  one  applied  allowing  the  patient  to 
walk  with  it.  At  the  end  of  two  weeks  more  a  calijier  brace  is  applied  a 
part  of  each  day  and  finally  replaces  the  plaster.  At  the  end  of  ten 
months  or  a  year  the  patient  \s  allowed  to  walk  a  little  without  the 
brace  and  finally  as  the  leg  becomes  strong,  no  protection  will  be 
necessary  excepting  when  prolonged  walks  are  undertaken. 
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If  the  peronei  niu.sdes  arc  paralyzed  or  for  any  reasijn  it  does  not 
seem  wise  to  use  tlieio  for  transplantatuni,  the  loiij^  Hexor  of  the  toes 
or  the  tibiahs  posticus  may  be  used  in  the  same  way. 

When  there  are  no  muscles  that  cati  be  spared  for  trausplaiitatinu 
and  the  muscles  that  control  the  ankle  are  very  much  lacking  in  tone 
and  the  equinus  position  is  due  entirely  to  a  laxity  in  the  muscles  ante- 
riorly, silk  ligaments  may  be  use<i  to  hold  the  fiwt  at  right  angles. 
These  may  be  inserted  from  the  middle  of  the  tibia,  four  strands  of 
number  eigliteeii  silk  being  inserted  there,  two  going  to  the  outer  and 
two  to  the  inner  side  of  the  midtarsus.  These  strands  art^  carried 
posterior  to  the  fat  in  small  tunnels  down  to  the  |ioint  of  insertion.  At 
the  point  of  insertion  twtj  strands  are  quilted  to  the  ]X"riosteum  on 
the  outer  side  of  tjie  fat  and  then  tied  and  two  to  the  inner  side  in  the 
same  way.  Before  tying  these  ligaments,  the  position  of  the  foot 
should  t>e  carefullv'  nott^fl  and  the  foot  should  l)e  held  Hexed  alK>ut 
5  tiegrccs  beyond  riglit  angle.  These  ligaments  will  allow  the  upwaril 
motion  of  the  foot  but  will  |>revcnt  the  foot  from  dropping  down  be^oml 
a  right  angle.  In  this  wa\'  much  of  the  difficult \'  and  lameness  in 
walking  will  be  obviated.  A  ciu-ved  incision  should  Ix?  usetl  over  the 
insertion  of  this  silk  in  order  that  the  line  of  suture  of  the  skin  and 
subcutaneous  tissue  will  not  fall  directly  over  the  insertion  of  the  silk 
into  the  periosteum.  The  ft>ot  is  held  in  a  phister-of-Paris  bandage 
for  four  weeks.  At  the  end  of  that  time  the  patient  is  allowed  to  bear  a 
little  weight  on  the  foot  with  the  plaster.  At  the  end  of  eight  we^ks,  a 
caliper  lirace  preventing  toe  drop  and  ]>reventing  lateral  strain  on  the 
ankle  is  used  for  about  a  xcar  instead  of  a  plaster.  A  night  brace  or 
plaster  is  used  to  prevent  toe  drop  while  in  l>ei:l. 

CalcaiieES  Deformity.  —  When  there  is  a  marked  calcaneus  de- 
formity, if  the  lateral  stability  of  the  joint  is  gotxl,  one  of  the  iieronei 
or  the  long  flexor  of  the  toes  may  be  used  to  reenforce  the  tendo 
Achillis. 

Operation  for  Transplantatioii  of  the  Pereneus  Loogus  to  the  Tendo 
AchMis.— An  incision  is  made  half  way  to  the  outer  side  of  the  ten<lo 
Achillis.  Through  this  incision  the  peroneus  longus  is  isolated,  dis- 
sected upward  from  the  bone  about  six  inches,  its  tendon  inserted 
through  a  slit  in  the  tendon  of  the  tendo  Achillis,  and  then  through  a 
second  slit  in  this  tendon.  The  fcx)t  is  put  in  a  slight  equinus  position, 
the  tendon  of  the  peroneus  is  pulled  tight  and  silk  sutures  are  placed 
holding  these  tendons  together  but  not  placi?d  in  such  a  way  as  to  inter- 
fere with  the  circulation  of  the  tendon.  The  deep  tissues  are  brought 
together  with  interrupted  chromic  catgut  sutures  number  Ollj  the  sn\j- 
cutaneous  fat  with  interrupted  chromic  catgut  sutm-es  nimiber  (Xl 
and  the  skin  with  continuous  chromic  catgut.  The  foot  is  held  at  right 
angles  by  plaster-of-Paris  bands  extending  from  the  toes  to  just  below 
the  knee.  This  is  used  for  about  fouj-  weeks.  The  patient  is  then 
allowed  to  walk  on  the  foot  in  the  plaster  for  two  weeks  more.  After 
that  caliper  is  used  with  a  reverse  stop  preventing  calcaneus.  The 
patient  uses  this  for  about  one  year;  as  the  leg  becomes  strong  the 
brat^  is  discarded. 
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Extreme  Calcaneus.  (Dangle-footi  Flail  Ankle).  —  When  there 
exists  an  extreme  eonditiori  of  ("ak-meus  <ir  when  there  Ls  a  Hail  enn- 
dition  of  the  aokle  with  nti  stability  so  that  the  fiK>t  ean  turn  one  way 
or  another  without  eimtrol,  or  when  the  nuiseles  are  very  weak  ant!  a 
semiHail  ronditioii  exists,  an  astrajjalectomy  as  deserihcfl  tK4ow  is 
distinrtly  advisable  and  will  givT  in  the  eourse  of  time  a  very  useful 
foot.  This  operation  will  make  a  brace  unnecessary,  even  in  very 
extreme  parahlie  eonditions. 

Astragaiectomy  Operation,— An  incision  is  made  two  and  one-half 
inches  long  parallel  to  the  lower  end  of  the  fibula  and  anterior  to  its 
low^er  tip.  The  ineision  is  carried  down  to  the  f>one  and  the  external 
lateral  ligament  is  chiseUed  from  the  external  Tnalleohis.  The  astragalus 
is  n'move^l  completely  in  tvvt>  parts  and  the  fmtt  <iisplaccti  backward 
and  pUwrd  in  a  slight  equinns  position.  The  ]KTiosteuTn  and  deep 
fascia  arc  brought  together  with  interry])teHl  ehroniie  catgut  sutures; 
the  subcutaneous  tissue  with  interrupted  chromic  catgut  sutiu-cs  and 
the  skin  with  continnous  cliroiiiic  catgut  sutures.  Plaster  is  applie4l 
from  the  tm^s  to  the  niidthigh. 

Paralytic  Deformities  of  the  F€iet,— The  correction  of  the^e  deformi- 
ties is  ordinarily  not  difficult,  requiring  only  tenotomies  if  any  ojx^ra- 
tive  prtKt»dure  is  necessary  followed  by  forcible  correction.  To  give 
more  fx^nnancnt  relief*  mascle  transplantation  or  astragalectomy  with 
displacement  of  the  foot  backward  is  of  great  benefit. 

Paralytic  Talpis  and  E^ininovalgus  also  Calcaneoyal^us. — When  a 
valgus  and  etpiinovalgus  sire  due  to  paralysis,  where  the  paralysis  is 
complete  l>elow  the  knee  and  there  is  no  hopc^  of  gaining  power  b>  muscle 
training,  if  the  patient  is  seven  vears  old  or  over  an  astragalt*ctoray 
with  displacement  of  the  foot  backward  ma\'  be  done  with  advantage 
as  this  does  not  involve  stiffening  of  the  ankle  but  gives  stability  to  the 
ankle  at  that  joint. 

Where  the  valgus  is  due  to  paralysis  of  the  muscles  at  the  imier  side 
of  the  foi*t  and  to  strong  pcronei  pulling  the  foot  into  a  valgus  posi- 
tion^ these  muscles  may  l>e  traasplanted  forward  and  used  to  give 
dorsal  motion  of  the  foot.  Where  the  ankle  is  fairly  stable  this  alone 
will  suffire.  When  there  is  a  weak  flail  ankle  this  may  l:»e  done  in 
connection  with  an  astragalectomy. 

Paralytic  Vanis  and  Equinovams,— When  the  varus  is  due  to  a  total 
paralysis  below^  the  knee,  an  astragalectomy  wnth  displaiTment  of  the 
foot  backward  will  give  a  stable  ankle  without  stiffening  it.  When  the 
muscles  are  spared  on  the  inner  side  of  the  foot  and  totally  paralvzcfl 
on  the  outer  side  a  restoration  of  the  balance  of  the  ffK)t  may  be  ol>tained 
by  transplanting  the  long  extensors  of  the  toes  to  the  outer  side  of  the 
tarsus  with  or  without  transplanting  the  tibialis  anticus  to  the  middle 
of  the  foot.  When,  however,  there  is  a  **dangle-foot''  or  flail  condition 
of  the  ankle  it  will  l>e  necessarv'  to  do  an  astragalectomy  and  displac**- 
ment  of  the  foot  backward  in  addition  to  transplanting  the  mosi'les, 

Muflcle  Transplantation. — In  transplanting  a  muscle  from  one  part 
of  the  leg  to  another  it  is  necessary  to  obtain  as  straight  a  line  as  possilJe 
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far  the  pull  of  the  transplanted  muscle.  For  this  reiison  the  miiscle 
is  dissected  up  about  tw^i-thirds  of  an  inch  from  its  insertion,  earried 
forward  or  l>ac*kwiird  as  the  case  may  be,  and  then  placed  in  a  tunnel 
under  the  skin  in  the  foot  in  as  stxaight  a  Hne  as  possible  to  where  it  Ls 
to  be  attached  to  gjive  the  desired  motion. 

In  describing  transplantation  of  the  peroneii  forward  to  give  dorsal 
motion  to  the  foot  it  will  lie  possilJe  to  trans]>lant  the  muscles  on  the 
inner  side  of  the  leg  forward  and  backward^  using  the  same  general 
principles.  Above  the  knee  the  hamstrings  are  transplanted  forward 
in  a  similar  way. 

Tmnsphmkitiou  of  the  Peronei  Forward  with  Paralym^  of  the  Tibialis 
Aniirus, — An  incision  is  made  posterior  to  the  external  malleolus, 
extending  tiirectly  upward  to  just  about  the  middle  of  the  leg,  the 
peroneii  tendons  kre  isolated,  cut  away  below,  held  with  a  sponge 
while  the  muscle  is  being  dissected  from  the  bone  to  the  middle  of  the 
leg.  Pilk  number  eighteen,  very  strong  and  testetl  b}-  the  ojxTator 
before  inserting  it,  is  applied,  up  one  side  and  down  the  other  of  the 
tendon,  about  eight  quilted  sutures  on  either  side  of  the  tendons.  Ad 
incinion  is  now  made  on  the  front  and  middle  of  the  leg  about  two 
inches  long.  A  blunt  instnmient  is  used  to  ronnettt  this  incision  with 
the  upper  end  of  the  first  incision.  The  silk,  tendon  and  muscle  are  now 
earried  forward  and  out  of  the  anterior  im^ision,  A  tunnel  is  ma«ie  with 
a  blunt  instrLUnent  in  the  subcutaneous  fat  along  the  front  of  the  leg 
down  to  the  middle  of  the  tarsus,  A  curved  incision  is  made  over  the 
middle  of  the  tarsus.  The  fat,  skin  and  fascia,  all  in  one  layer  are 
folded  back^  allowing  the  bhnit  instrument  to  Ijc  withdrawn.  A  long 
tendon  carrier  or  clamp  is  pa^ed  upward  from  the  tarsal  incision 
through  the  tunnel,  it  grasps  the  end  of  the  silk  which  is  now  pulled 
through  the  tunnel.  The  tiuinel  should  \m  niiide  large  enough  so  that 
there  will  be  no  constriction  of  the  tendon  and  muscle.  Heavy  curved 
fjeriosteal  needles  about  tlu-ec-fourths  of  an  inch  long  are  now  threaded 
on  the  ends  of  the  silk.  This  Is  quilted  into  the  tarsus  at  about  its 
middle  if  the  desired  pull  is  to  be  straight.  If  there  is  a  tendency  to 
varus  the  position  of  insertion  should  be  further  in.  Three  or  four 
quilted  sutures  are  made  in  a  direct  line  through  the  i^)eriosteum  on 
the  dorsum  of  the  foot  with  each  needle.  The  silk  is  pulled  down  and 
with  it  the  tendon  and  muscle  and  the  f(X>t  is  put  up  in  slight  dorsal 
position  and  held  there  by  the  silk  before  tying.  The  silk  is  then  tied 
three  times  and  the  ends  cut.  The  blunt  flat  end  of  dissecting  forceps 
b  now  used  to  flatten  the  knot  into  the  foot.  The  deep  fascia  and  fat 
are  now  brought  together  with  interrupted  chron^ic  catgut  sutures 
numl3er  IM)  and  the  skin  with  continuous  chromic  catgut  sutures 
number  0(L 

The  other  incisions  are  closed  in  a  like  manner.  A  very  small  dressing 
is  applied  over  each  incision,  one-half  an  inch  longer  than  each  incision 
ami  about  one  or  one  and  one-half  inches  wide,  and  eight  thickness 
only.  Sterile  sheet  wadding  is  placed  over  this  and  should  fit  the  leg 
and  foot.    This  will  enable  the  surgeon  to  judge  the  position  of  the 
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foot  in  correcting  the  deformity-  The  plaster  is  applied  holding  the 
foot  without  tension  on  the  transplanted  muscles.  This  openition 
may  be  done  in  connection  with  an  astragalectomy. 

Tmnsplaniatwn  of  ike  Long  Extensor  of  the  Toes  to  th^  Dorsum  of  the 
Foot, — A  curved  incision  is  made  over  tlie  dorsum  of  the  foot  about 
three  inches  long.  The  extensor  tendons  are  cut  away  below,  quilted 
up  one  side  and  down  the  other  with  silk.  A  groove  may  be  made  in 
the  bone  and  the  tendons  inserted  here  and  then  fastened  to  the  perios- 
teum by  quilted  sutures.  Enough  tension  slionld  be  put  on  the  tendons 
to  hold  the  foot  in  a  slight  dorsal  flexion.  The  incisions  are  made  and 
closed  as  descril>ed  for  transplantation  of  the  peroneii  to  the  dorsum 
of  the  foot. 

Weak  Foot,  Flat-foot  (Pl&novalgiis),— That  this  condition  is  chiefly 
an  acquired  deformity  anti  in  a  iimjority  of  cases  the  result  of  fiiot 
wear  would  seem  to  be  demonstrated  because  it  is  rarely  seen  in  the 
barefooted  or  moccasin-wearing  races.  Although  the  contrary  was 
fonnerly  belieV'cd  to  \w  true,  later  investigations  show  that  pes  piano  is 
rarely  found  among  healthy  barefooted  adults.  It  is,  however,  true  that 
owing  to  the  development  and  large  size  of  the  plantar  muscles  among 
the  barefooted  an  apparent  low  arch  is  to  be  noticed  not  to  be  verihe<i 
by  accurate  footprint  evidence*  Flexible  feet  in  the  barefooted  enablf 
the  inilividnal  to  stand  occasionally  in  a  piano  valgus  or  kntK'k  ankle 
attitude;  this,  however,  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  constant 
assumption  of  the  position  of  the  foot  (see  Figs.  214  and  215). 

When  the  body  weight  falls  upon  the  normal  foot  it  is  supported  on 
the  heel,  the  outer  border  of  the  foot  and  the  ball  of  the  great  toe;  that 
is,  the  head  of  the  first  metatarsal,  the  toes  may  be  or  may  not  be 
brought  into  action  acctjr<ling  to  the  lieel  of  balance  or  whether  the 
body  weight  is  thrown  forward  or  backward.  In  normal  shoe  walking 
the  w^eight  is  thrown  first  upon  the  heel  as  the  leg  is  thrust  forward  and 
then  as  the  binly  is  pushed  forward  the  outer  part  of  the  sole  strikes 
the  ground  and  again  as  the  btnly  weight  is  borne  on  the  other  limit 
and  the  foot  formerly  in  frcmt  falls  liehind  all  the  heads  of  the  meta- 
tarsals and  the  toes  are  used  to  push  the  brwly  forward  the  heel  being 
raised  and  the  frmt  lifted  and  again  brought  forward.  In  more  rapid 
walking  and  in  running  the  front  of  the  foot  is  used  more  and  more 
and  the  heel  less  as  the  front  of  the  foot  is  usi^d  in  the  backward  push 
needed  for  progression.  The  bared  foot  is  spread  through  what  may 
be  called  the  thumb  action  of  the  great  toe  which  diverts  the  first 
metatiirsal  inward.  In  shoe-wearing  people,  especially  those  wearing 
shoes  narrowed  at  the  toes,  this  thumb  action  is  prevented  and  the 
foot  and  toe  are  pointed  outward  as  it  pushes  backward,  lliis 
tends  to  favor  the  toeing-out  attitude  in  walking  and  standing  so 
common  in  shoe-wearing  people  where  the  shi>e  pre v^ents  projiersi>read- 
ing  of  the  front  of  the  foot  or  actually  constricts  the  front  of  the  hmt. 
Boots  restricting  proper  toe  action  cause  atrophy  or  weakening  of 
the  toes.  There  is  still  further  weakening  of  the  foot  muscles  from 
tightly  laced  and  tightly  fitting  boots  with  stiff  counters  and  soles, 
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practically  constricting  boxes  into  whieli  thf  foot  is  crowded,  inter- 
fering with  proptT  foot  muscular  aetioii*  mow  than  the  glove  interferes 
with  the  liHiut  innscles  in  writ  in  jj  or  any  occupation  needing  the  play 
of  the  thumb  or  fingers. 

The  result  of  this  is  that  individuals  tend  to  stand  faultily  with  the 
body  Weight  falling  to  the  inner  side  of  the  mid  tarsal  joint  instead 
of  to  the  outer  side.  Nature's  position  of  greater  weight-bearing  strength 
in  the  foot.  In  individuals  standing  many  hours  on  their  feet,  carrying 
loads  or  with  weakened  muscles  faulty  foot  attitudes  with  constant 
pain  and  diseumfort  from  irritation  of  the  overstrained  ligaments  may 
develop.  If  degenerative  changes  take  place  the  faulty  attitude  may 
become  fixed,  the  normal  midtarsal  joint  mol>iHty  and  inversion  lost 
and  a  fixed  flat-foot  pes  plauovalgus  result.  This  in  heavy  individuals 
may  become  in  time  a  serious  disability. 

Treatment. — In  light  cases  witli  flexible  midtarsal  articulation  the 
treatment  is  simple  and  a  complete  cure  can  be  expected.  It  is  essential, 
however,  that  the  constant  wearing  of  shoes  or  boots  which  cramp  or 
inifiede  the  foot  muscles^  es|)eeially  the  muscles  of  the  first  metatarsal 
and  great  toe,  must  be  avoided.  The  occasional  use  of  fashionable 
shoes  may  be  pc^rmitted  but  for  constant  wear  a  boot  i>ermitting  freer 
foot  action  is  essential. 

Special  exercises  persistently  carrie^l  out  and  designed  to  develop  the 
weakened  muscles,  especially  the  sole  aut!  great  toe  n^uscles,  as  w^ll  as 
the  tibial  is  can  be  used.  The  wearing  of  mtx'casins  in  lieu  of  bare  feet 
is  of  more  practical  value  than  daily  exercises*  but  the  latter  Ls  often 
necessary  as  a  substitute.  A  cure  is  established  only  when  a  relating 
normal  muscle  tone  has  been  establishcfl.  Experience  has  shown  that 
this  can  be  accomplished  in  all  healthy  individuals  provided  a  reason- 
able amount  of  persistency  is  employed  under  proper  direction  and 
guidance. 

The  situation  is  more  complicated  when  midtarsal  stiflfness  is  present. 
This  must  be  overcome  by  proper  treatment.  In  the  lighter  cases  the 
daily  use  of  an  effective  correcting  force  exerted  to  furnish  midtarsal 
inversion  is  sufficient  to  bring  back  to  normal,  play  at  the  midtarsal 
joint.  In  addition  to  this,  muscular  exercises  are  needed  to  promote 
normal  muscular  strength  and  to  give  normal  gait  and  attitude. 
Proper  shoes  are  also  needed  to  prevent  undue  muscle  cramping  and 
allow  normal  front  foot  and  toe  action. 

In  the  more  rigid  cases,  some  form  of  operative  interference  is  needed. 

Wreueking.— The  simplest  form  of  ojieration  is  forcible  correction 
under  an  anesthetic,  either  manually  or  with  the  aid  of  a  wrench. 
While  the  os  calcis  is  held  firmly,  the  front  of  the  foot  is  forced  into  a 
varus  position,  it  being  borne  in  mind  that  the  correction  must  be  in 
the  midtarsal  articulation  and  not  merely  of  the  metatarsals.  The 
scaphoid  and  cuboid  in  these  cases  are  placed  too  far  to  the  outside 
ami  the  cuboid  on  a  slightly  higher  plane  than  normal,  and  this  should 
be  corrected  or  overcorrected. 

In  the  more  resistant  cases,  wiiere  the  articular  ligaments  have  lost 
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leir  elaiiticity  by  fibrous  degeneration,  mechanical  aids  are  a  help 
currcction.  The  foot  can  be  manipulated  over  a  wedge-shaped 
>lock  or  a  wrench  can  be  used.  The  well  known  Thomas  wrench  or  its 
nod  ill  cat  ions  are  of  service  for  this  ]>urpose. 

Tefwtomif  of  ike  Tendo  Aehillw, — In  doing  a  tenotomy  of  the  tendo 
Achillis,  an  incision  may  be  made  to  the  outer  or  inner  side  of  the 
endon  and  the  tendon  lengthened  by  cutthig  it  obliquely  and  then 
^utured  or  not.  As  this  tendon  unites  very  readily  and  is  very  easy  to 
*notomize  subciitaneously,  it  saves  time  and  there  is  less  danger  to 
ihesions  to  the  skin  by  a  subcutaneous  tenotomy.  Whenever  other 
operations  are  being  done  on  the  patient  a  subcutaneous  tenotomy  is 
preferable . 

Operation  for  Subcufafteoits  Tenotomy  of  the  Tendo  AebilUs. — The 
)perator  grasps  the  ball  of  the  foot  witli  the  left  hand,  a  very  small 
tenotome  is  passed  through  the  skin  and  foot  just  forward  of  the 
tendo  Achillb.  The  tendo  Achillis  is  now  relaxed  by  lowering  the 
ill  of  the  foot.  The  tenotome  is  passed  between  the  skin  and  the 
?ndon  until  it  reaches  the  other  side  of  the  tendon.  The  blade  of  the 
Dnotomc  is  now^  pressed  against  the  tcmlon,  the  operator  presses  on 
le  hail  of  the  foot,  tightening  the  tendo  Achillis.  By  a  gentle  sawing 
lotion*  the  tendon  is  cut  across  and  the  last  few  fibers  torn  by  press- 
[ig  on  the  ball  of  the  foot.  The  tenotome  is  then  withdrawn  leaving 
^SDiall  puncture  wound  in  the  skin. 
Osteoiomif. — Linear  osteotomy  through  the  neck  of  the  astragalus  and 
.  calcis,  accompanied  by  corrective  wrenching. 

Osfedomy^—lleuiovB}  of  a  wt^lge  of  Ixme  from  the  inner  side  of  the 
ck  of  the  astragalus  with  an  osteotomy  of  the  os  catcis,  followed 
WTenching,  is  necessary  only  in  the  more  resistant  cases.  The  foot 
put  up  in  phister  with  the  scaphoid  pressed  high»  the  front  of  the 
3t  is  adducted  and  the  foot  is  placed  in  dorsal  flexion.  The  plaster  is 
rorn  five  weeks  after  that.  Walking  is  encouraged  with  the  plaster 
t>n  and  it  is  removed  a  part  of  the  time  for  exercises  and  manipiJation. 
"lien  the  foot  is  strong  it  is  discarded, 

Tenotomi/  of  the  Peronei. — (Correction  is  aided  b}'  tenotomy  of  the 
eronei  whifh  if  strong  and  shortened  not  only  offer  resistance  to 
[)rrection  but  favor  rela[)se  after  correction. 


DEFORMITIES  OF  THE  TOES. 

Duphcative  fusions  are  seen  in  toes  as  in  the  fingers  as  congenital 
fts.    The  fusions  need  no  treatment,  the  reduplications  may  require 
iputation.    Gigantism  of  the  tfjes  or  the  foot  may  be  seen,    Ampu- 
ition  is  the  only  treatment  to  be  considered. 

Anomalous  bones  of  the  ftx>t  occur;  consisting  chiefly  of  small  super- 

lumtTarv'  sejiaratc  developmeuts  of  bone  on  the  siu'face  of  the  os  calcis 

or  astragalus.     Tlicy  do  not  interfere  with  function  antl  are  only  of 

iportantrc  for  the  reason  that  they  be  mistaken  for  a  small  fracture 

m  an  .r-ray  examination. 
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britative  Exostosis  of  the  Os  Calcis,  Heel  Spurs.— Policeman's  heel, 

spurs,  hee!  hiirsitis  exostosis  are  sometimes  seen  in  eitlier  of  two  parts 
of  the  OS  calcis:  (1)  At  the  iittaehment  of  the  teiido  Achillis,  (2)  at 
the  attachment  of  the  shorter  plantar  muscles  and  fasciee.  Under  the 
strain  of  iise  and  toxic  conditions  as  yet  not  clearly  understood,  bone 
deposits  take  place  in  the  periosteimi  at  the  Joint  where  the  muscles 
are  fastened  to  the  bone  for  functional  action.  After  severe  injuries, 
the  exostoses  are  sometimes  very  lar^s  measuring  in  one  instance  over 
two  inches. 


Fig.  219. — Coogemtul  ub^ence  of  metatarsala  and  toes. 


In  the  upper  and  posterior  comer,  the  condition  is  complicated  by 
the  fact  that  the  edj^e  of  the  counter  of  the  boot  often  presses  unduly 
upon  the  tissues  which  at  that  point  is  little  protected  by  fatty  tissue. 
A  small  biu-sa  is  present  normally  between  the  up]x^r  edge  of  the  os 
calci.s  and  I  he  temlo  Achillis.  Under  shoe  irritation  this  may  liecome 
iuflame<L  The  condition  is  easily  relieved  by  removing  the  counter 
of  the  boot  and  in  the  more  severe  cases,  such  an  adjustment  of  the 
boot  as  will  prevent  any  pressure  on  the  affected  portion  of  the  foot* 
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In  the  advanced  cases,  if  an  exostosis  has  developed,  it  can  be  removed 
with  an  osteotome. 

Spastic  Deformitias  of  the  Lower  Extremities.— These  consist  in 
contracted  hip  flexors,  in  contracted  hamstrings  and  contracture  of 
the  gastroi'nemius  and  in  some  cases  also  in  contracture  of  the  adductors 
with  or  without  contracture  of  the  tensor  vaginee  femoris.  The  condi- 
tion is  relieved  by  a  myotomy  and  in  some  cases  muscle  transference 
is  needed.  At  the  hi]>  the  same  operation  for  transfer  of  the  thigh 
flexors  (the  Soutter  operation)  will  relieve  the  tension  here  and  make 
locomotion  easier. 


Fio.  220. — Supernunierary  foot. 


When  the  adductors  and  inner  hamstrings  arc  spastic  and  act  con- 
stantly to  cause  a  cross-legged  progression  with  the  knees  flexed  and 
interferhig  in  extreme  cases,  it  is  l>etter  to  make  an  incision  over  the 
adductors  in  the  upper  third  of  the  thigh  and  remove  a  piece  from  the 
muscle.  The  inner  hamstrings  are  treated  similarly  by  cutting  a  piece 
from  the  tendons.  This  allows  the  good  muscles  of  the  leg  to  come  into 
pla>'  without  the  constant  incoordinate  acition  of  the  spastic  (Fig,  221). 

Braces  are  often  nec>essar>^  a  part  of  the  time  to  stretch  the  knee 
straight.  In  some  cases  they  are  necessary  for  locomotion.  A  plain 
caliper  splint  is  sufficient.    The  caliper  has  a  posterior  thigh  pad  high 
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lip,  a  band  over  the  knee-cap  and  a  socket  in  the  shoe.    jMusde  stretch- 
ing and  training  in  coordination  is  very  helpful  in  these  cases. 


FiQ.  22L^-Spaatic  equinovarus  deforniity, 

Arthritis  Deformans. — Tlie  deformities^  of  the  lower  extremity  fol- 
lowing; arthritis  deformans,  CliarcDt'js  disease,  are  not  considered  here 
as  they  belong  more  properl\^  to  the  consideration  of  these  affections. 


DEFORMITIES  (IF  THK  UPPER  EXTREMITIEa 


ELEVATION  OF  THE  SCAPULA  (SPKENGELS  DEFORMITY). 

This  deformity  is  a  eongemtal  defect,  affecting  usnall\  one  side  only, 
tln>uj:h  in  rare  instances  it  is  double.  It  is  due  to  an  arrest  of  the 
descent  of  the  scapula  from  the  elevated  process  found  in  the  fetal  state 
(Figs.  222  and  223). 

This  causes  an  alteration  in  the  shape  of  the  lK)nes  forming  the 
shoulder-joint,  i.  c,  aeromiou  and  the  eoraroiti  proirss  and  the  jjeri- 
artieular  tissue  ligaments,  but  mare  especially  the  length  uf  the  muscleii 
moving  the  scapula.    There  is  usually  a  fibrous  or  cartilaginous  band 
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Fig.  222. — Congetiitftl  plovation  of  tho  srapiila.     BpTCfigci's  rlofnrr^iity.  (Front  view,) 


Fto.  223. — Cuiieeiuial  elevation  of  the  Bcapulm,     Sprengel's  deformity.     (Side  view,) 
VOL.  rv — 23 
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connect ing  the  scapula  with  one  or  more  vertebrae.  Usually  it  can  lie 
felt;  sometimes  it  is  found  if  the  cast?  is  operated  upon  (Fig.  22-3). 

Operative  attempts  to  correct  this  deformity  limited  to  division  of 
the  shortened  masclcs  or  the  removal  of  the  projecting  corner  of  the 
shoulder  blade  have  been  only  partially  successful,  largely  for  the  reason 
that  the  joint  proper  has  been  shaped  for  motions  in  a  deformed  posi- 
tion and  the  scapula  itself,  independent  of  its  attachment,  tends  to 
resume  a  faulty  position. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  correct  this  by  the  division  of  the 
scapula  near  the  shoulder-joint  after  freeing  the  attachments  of  the 
muscles  at  the  elevated  corner  of  the  scapula.  This  can  be  done  by 
meaas  of  an  osteotome.  WTien  an  operation  is  indicated,  the  upper 
muscles,  the  short  muscles  and  the  cartilaginous  fibrous  band  should 
be  removed  subperiusteally  with  an  osteotome,  the  scapula  slid  down 
and  sutured  to  the  muscles  or  fascia  below  by  cliromic  catgut  sutures 
or  other  absorbable  material.     It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  cut  the 


Fia.  224.— Molded  collar  to  support  the  head, 

snbscapularis  tendon  near  its  attachment  to  the  humerus  and  the 
pectoralis  major  to  allow  the  full  correction  of  the  shoulder  blade. 
The  upper  arm  should  be  fixed  in  a  strongly  adducted  position  until 
the  divided  scapula  is  healed,  while  the  rest  of  the  scapula,  freed  from 
shortened  muscles,  is  pressed  h^^  l>andaging  down  as  far  as  possible 
when  the  use  of  the  arm  is  resimied.  Systematic  muscular  exercises, 
the  use  of  the  duml>'MIs  and  clubs  are  of  service  in  prevent mg  an 
increases  of  the  resulting  deformity.  Spinal  curvature  and  projection 
of  the  shoulder  blade  are  benefited  by  exercises,  stretching  and  shoulder 
braces  worn  part  of  each  day. 

Other  variations  from  the  normal  t^-pe  in  the  shape  of  the  scapula  are 
observed,  but  these  do  not  affect  the  function  of  the  upper  extremity. 


BOWING  BITE  TO  BICKETS. 

Rachitic  bowing  of  the  upjxT  arm,  is  observed  occasionally  but  rarely 
to  an  extent  to  deserve  operative  correction.     \\Tien  the  defonnity 
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requires  correction  a  linear  osteotomy  is  done  and  fixation  in  plaster 

in  a  t^orrec'ted  posit  it  lo.    The  same  may  be  said  of  a  deformity  due  to  a 
fracture  healed  with  faulty  alignment* 


BEFORMmES  OF  THE  SHOULDER. 

Relaxation  of  the  Shoulder-joint,— This  condition  sometimes  follows 
repeated  dislocations  of  the  shoiilder-joint  and  sometimes  it  appears 
to  be  a  condition  of  the  periarticular  ligaments  which  favors  the  fre- 
quent slipping  of  the  head  of  the  humerus  out  of  its  normal  position. 

Treatment. — This  condition  can  l^e  relieved  by  cutting  down  upon 
the  joint  and  shortening  the  periarticular  ligaments  and  taking  a  fold 
in  the  capsule. 

An  incision  is  made  one-half  inch  below  the  acromion  extending 
outward  parallel  to  the  deltoid  fibers  between  the  deltoid  and  the  pec- 
toral. The  incision  is  carried  inward  three-fourths  of  an  inch  below 
the  clavicle  and  parallel  to  it.  The  muscles  are  retracted  exposing  the 
capsule  and  the  head  of  the  bone  placed  in  position.  Its  free  action 
assured,  the  capsule  is  closed  and  if  necessary'  shortened  by  purse-string 
or  quilted  sutures.  The  tissues  are  closetl  in  layers  by  interrupted 
chromic  catgut  sutures  number  00.  The  arm  is  held  at  the  side  and  the 
elbow  supported  hy  straps  and  a  swathe,  the  straps  from  the  opposite 
shoulder.  The  elbow  is  well  padfleil  under  the  supporting  straps  and 
a  hole  cut  over  the  tip  of  the  ell)OW  and  ulnar  nerve  prevents  sloughing 
and  allows  inspection  at  this  point.  This  dressing  is  worn  for  about  six 
weeks.  After  that  the  arm  is  gradually  put  into  use.  Massage  and 
exer<:*iscs  arc  of  advantage. 

Bartow  Silk  Ligaments  at  the  Shoulder. — \Miere  the  muscles  at  the 
shouklcr  are  entirely  paralyzed,  the  head  of  the  humems  may  be  fixed 
to  the  scapula  b}^  silk  ligaments.  The  scapula  mascles  will  then  control 
the  humerus  and  make  the  arm  more  useful. 

ITie  Bartow  drill  passes  without  incisions  through  the  acromion  and 
the  great  tuberosity,  the  arm  being  held  abducted  5()  degrees  before 
the  drill  is  inserted*  Heavy  silk,  number  fourteen  or  eighteen,  is  pulled 
through  the  drill  holes.  The  silk  now^  passes  out  of  the  skin  above  and 
the  skin  at  the  side  of  the  shoulder.  The  drill  is  now  passed  sub- 
cutanetmsly  from  the  skin  hole  above  to  the  one  below.  The  silk  is 
threaded  through  the  eye  of  the  drill.  As  the  drill  is  withdrawn,  both 
silk  strands  protrude  together  and  are  ready  to  he  tied.  The  humerus 
is  placed  in  position  and  the  silk  tied  tightly.  The  ends  are  cut  and 
allt^wed  to  slip  under  the  skin. 

Ankylosed  Shoulder-joint* — Bony  ankylosis  of  the  shoulder-joint 
,  rarely  occurs  but  hlirous  ankylosis  or  functional  stiffness  from  fibrous 
degeneration  of  the  ligaments  and  capsule  are  connnon  results  from 
chronic  intlammatury  processes  attacking  the  J4>int,  epiphyseal  osteitis 
juxta,  epiphyseal  t>steomyelitis,  toxic  arthritis  or  synovitis^  As  the 
lieaii  of  the  humerus  cannot  move  in  its  socket,  the  use  of  the  upper 
extremity  is  limited  to  the  movements  of  the  scapula  which  with  the 
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arm  fixed  on  its  usual  position  relative  to  the  scapula,  checks  raising 
the  arm  above  the  level  of  the  shoulder. 

Treatment. — ^There  are  two  surgical  procedures  which  are  employed 
to  relieve  this  disability:  (1)  an  arthroplastic  operation;  (2)  forcible 
alteration  of  the  position  of  the  arm  and  the  placing  of  it  in  an  anky- 
losed  position  more  favorable  for  the  use  of  the  arm,  or  an  arthroplasty 
may  be  done. 

When  an  arthroplasty  is  undesirable,  an  osteotomy  is  done  below 
the  tuberosity  and  the  arm  abducted  and  allowed  to  heal  with  the 
elbow  abducted  60  degrees  in  a  neutral  position  as  to  rotation.  The 
use  of  the  shoulder  will  now  come  from  the  scapula  muscles. 

Arthroplasty. — An  anterior  incision  is  made  through  the  deltoid 
fibers  extending  from  the  acromion.  The  deltoid  is  divided  one-half 
inch  from  the  anterior  border.  This  incision  may  be  extended  back- 
ward over  the  shoulder  and  dividing  the  deltoid  behind  (Codman 
incision),  separating  the  acromion,  with  an  osteotome,  with  the 
attached  deltoid.  The  shoulder-joint  is  exposed,  the  head  chiselled 
away  from  the  scapula  and  made  round  but  smaller  than  normal. 
An  incision  is  made  over  the  outer  side  of  the  thigh,  and  a  piece 
of  fascia  lata  removed  at  least  four  by  four  inches  placed  over  the 
head  of  the  bone.  The  capsule  which  was  carefully  removed  from 
the  neck  of  the  bone  with  an  osteotome  is  now  replaced  and  sutured 
in  position  and  the  wound  closed  in  layers.  The  shoulder  is  abducted 
about  60  degrees  in  plaster  or  a  firm  apparatus  for  five  weeks.  After 
that  time,  motion  is  allowed  and  gradually  increased. 

Forcible  Correction. — If  the  humerus  is  forcibly  placed  in  a  strongly 
abducted  position  and  allowed  to  become  fixed  in  this  position,  the 
resulting  functional  aire  of  upper  limb  abduction  made  by  the  move- 
ments of  the  scapula  will  be  increased.  After  breaking  up  adhesions, 
the  arm  should  be  held  extended  straight  upward  in  a  plaster-of-Paris 
bandage  extended  well  down  around  the  thorax.  This  method  of  manip- 
ulation is  desirable  only  in  cases  of  slight  adhesions  where  there  is  no 
inflammation  and  no  disease,  for  at  least  a  year.  The  surgeon  should 
remember  the  normal  motions  of  the  shoulder.  It  will  abduct  to  about 
90  degrees  and  then  if  outwardly  rotated  it  will  abduct  80  to  90  degrees 
more,  varying  in  individuals.  Outward  rotation  varies  and  averages 
about  50  degrees;  inward  rotation  about  110  degrees,  or  more.  Hyper- 
extension  or  backward  motion  of  the  shoulder  may  be  limited  at  45 
degrees.  The  extent  of  motion  in  the  well  arm  may  be  used  as  a  guide 
in  stretching  and  manipulating  the  affected  arm  under  anesthesia, 
remembering  that  a  bone  unused  for  a  long  time  is  brittle  and  easily 
fractured  so  that  force  must  be  used  with  a  good  deal  of  care.  After 
the  use  of  a  plaster  bandage  for  two  or  three  weeks,  the  arm  can  be 
lowered  gradually  and  held  on  a  wire  arm  rest  and  the  scapular  mus- 
cles exercised  until  the  raising  of  the  arm  to  the  head  is  easily  done. 
As  the  arm  grows  strong  on  the  wire  shelf,  the  shelf  is  lowered  until  the 
elbow  reaches  the  side.   After  that  the  shelf  is  worn  a  little  each  day. 
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Pajra3ytic  Defoitmties  af  the  Uppar  Ertremity.— Poliomyelitis  crip- 
ples the  upper  extremity  less  frequently  than  the  lower  to  the  extent 
of  developing  a  f)ennanent  paralysis.     In  the  upper  extremity  the 
deltoid  is  more  apt  to  he  partially  ur  totally  j>anilyzetl  than  the  rest  I 
of  the  arm.    The  arm  and  forearm  may  he  paralyzed. 

The  surgical  problem  in  the  slioulder  disability  following  infantile 
paralysis  consists  in  an  attempt  to  restore  function  as  far  as  is  possible. 
There  are  no  muscular  contractures  to  be  overcome  and  in  most 
instances  several  of  the  muscles  of  the  limb  are  weakened  from  disuse 
in  part  and  not  totally.  Scapular  muscles  are  as  a  rule  unaffected  and 
are  available  for  muscle  transplantation.  The  muscle  available  for 
transplantation  is  the  trapezius.  An  incision  is  made  over  the  upper 
border  of  the  nmscle  as  it  is  attached  on  the  acromion.  The  incision 
should  be  extended  downward  over  the  region  of  the  deltoid.  A  por- 
tion of  the  belly  of  the  nuiscle  is  detached  and  the  end  separated  from 
the  acromion.  It  is  cpiilted  with  silk  numlnT  eighteen  and  carried  to 
the  anterior  portion  of  the  deltoid  and  sutured  to  it  by  freeing  the  del- 
toid and  uniting  the  ends  as  well  as  by  uniting  quilted  sutures  attached 
to  each  muscle.  The  arm  is  held  extendetl  abox'e  the  head  to  free  the 
muscle  from  strain*  After  six  wrecks  the  arm  is  put  on  a  wire  shelf 
in  the  same  fjositton  and  gradually  lowered  until  the  arm  is  held  at 
right  angles  from  the  side  t>f  the  body.  The  arm  is  exercised  on  this 
shelf  until  the  muscles  are  strong  and  kept  in  alxluction  for  six  months, 
a  longer  time  if  necessary*  The  musL*les  of  the  arm  and  liand  are 
exercised  continuously  until  it  is  time  to  allow  the  arm  to  hang  at  the 
side.  The  shelf  should  then  be  used  two  hours  a  day  to  enable  the 
transplanted  muscle  to  Ije  relaxed. 

Transplantation  of  one-half  of  the  pectoral  is  insertion  to  the  trape- 
zius may  be  done.  The  latter  is  freed  as  above  described.  A  second 
incision  is  made  over  the  peetoralis  major  insertion,  inward  to  the  nipple. 
One-half  of  the  pectoralis  insertion  is  separated  with  its  filx^rs  without 
disturbing  the  insertion.  Enough  of  the  muscle  is  cut  in  its  belly  to 
allow  it  to  reach  from  the  humeral  insertion  to  the  traj^ezius.  The  two 
muscles  are  sutured  together  and  quilted  silk  sutures  are  placed  sej}- 
arately  in  each  muscle  and  then  tietl.  The  arm  is  put  up  as  described 
above  for  transplantation  of  the  trapezius,  llie  after-treatment  is  the 
same. 

Arthrodesis  of  the  shoulder-joint  is  a  measure  to  be  reserved  in 
paralysis  of  the  shoulder  for  cases  where  the  paralysb  h  so  extensive  , 
that  there  is  little  or  no  chance  of  benc'fit  from  muscle  transplantation. 
The  arm,  after  the  erasion  of  the  cartilage,  should  be  placed  in  an  abduc- 
tion position  of  6()  degrees  to  give  the  scapular  muscles  an  opportunity 
for  a  freer  control  of  the  movements  of  the  arm.  Silk  ligaments  may 
be  placed  as  described  by  Bartow  from  the  acromion  through  the 
tuberosity  fixing  the  shoiJder  to  scapula,  the  arm  held  by  plaster 
abducted  GO  degrees.  This  allows  the  scapular  muscles  to  control  the 
totally  paralyyxHl  shoulder. 
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Chronic  Spasm  of  fhe  Shoulder  Muscles. — ^Following  injuries  to 
the  cortex  or  spinal  roots  of  the  cervical  plexus,  a  condition  of  dis- 
arranged muscular  tonicity  in  the  upper  extremity  may  be  seen.  This 
more  commonly  involves  also  the  forearm  and  hand,  one  or  both;  or 
both  also  of  the  lower  extremities,  if  the  cortex  has  been  injived  at 
birth  (Little's  disease)  but  occasionally  the  shoulder  muscles  are  the 
ones  chiefly  affected.  An  exaggerated  stiffness  of  certain  muscles, 
more  commonly  the  pectoralis,  is  constant,  which  overcomes  and 
weakens  the  opposing  muscles.  This  is  followed  by  a  permanent  con- 
tracture of  these  overcharged  muscles  and  a  disability  different  in 
kind  but  equal  in  lack  of  usefulness  to  that  seen  in  a  true  paralysis. 

This  muscle-bound  condition  is  to  be  overcome  in  the  earlier  stages 
by  muscle  training,  i,  e,,  by  isolating  the  group  of  faulty  muscles  and 
instituting  exercises  which  will  exercise  those  muscles  without  exciting 
too  great  nervous  effoit.  Daily  systematic  stretching  of  the  contracted 
muscles  is  also  necessary. 

Treatment. — In  later  cases,  operative  interference  is  needed.  This 
consists  in  division  of  the  contracted  muscles  or  the  resistant  portions 
and  overstretching  the  rest,  by  muscle  transference.  After  the  pro- 
cedure the  limb  should  be  kept  in  an  overcorrected  position  until  the 
tissues  are  healed  and  later  systematic  exercises  prescribed.  The 
ultimate  results  of  nerve  transplantation  have  hitherto  not  been  as 
satisfactory  as  those  following  myotomy  thoroughly  done.  If  at  the 
initial  stage  of  nerve  lesion  the  condition  at  the  cervical  roots  could 
be  recognized,  operation  upon  the  nerves  could  be  performed  with 
better  results.  After  abnormal  conditions  of  the  muscles  have  been 
established,  there  is  less  hope  in  attempting  to  remove  its  disability 
by  an  operation  on  the  nerves.  The  synovial  difficulties  of  early  exact 
diagnosis  are  so  great  as  to  limit  the  usefulness  of  this  procedure. 

Slipping  of  fhe  Long  Head  of  fhe  Biceps. — ^A  loose  position  of  this 
tendinous  part  of  the  biceps  occasionally  causes  disability  and  can 
be  remedied  by  severing  the  attachment  near  the  head  of  the  humerus 
and  thus  throwing  it  out  of  action. 

DEFORMITIES  OF  THE  ELBOW. 

Cubitus  Valgus  (Bowing  of  fhe  Elbow  or  Bowing  of  fhe  Humerus). 

— ^Under  certain  conditions  of  growth  which  may  be  classed  as  rachitic, 
the  growth  at  the  lower  end  of  the  humerus  may  be  such  that  the  inner 
condyle  may  be  longer  than  the  outer,  with  the  result  that  the  extended 
arm  is  not  straight  but  presents  a  line  bending  inward  at  the  elbow 
as  is  seen  in  knock-knee.  This  condition  may  also  follow  injuries  at 
the  elbow-joint  affecting  the  shape  of  the  condyles,  i.  e.,  epiphyseal 
strain  or  fissure  fractures. 

Treatment. — Mechanical  treatment  of  this  condition  is  inadvisable 
because  clumsy  and  rarely  beneficial.  Repeated  application  of  correct- 
ing plaster-of-Parb  bandages  or  similar  appliances  made  of  leather  or 
cellidoid  is  advisable  but  the  most  serviceable  method  is  by  correction 
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after  supracondyloid  linear  osteotomy.  This  if  properly  done  involves 
no  danger  to  the  joint,  or  liniitatioii  of  its  strength  or  function. 

Operation.— The  arm  is  held  straight  by  an  assistant  holding  the  fore- 
arm and  another  the  shoulder;  the  arm  rests  on  a  sand  bag.  A  small 
incision  is  made  through  the  skin  jn^st  above  the  condyles.  A  bhmt 
dissector  is  used  to  reach  the  bone.  The  tissues  are  held  retracted 
while  the  surgeon  cuts  the  bone  just  above  the  condyles.  \Mien  the 
bone  is  cut  through  the  skin  is  sutured.  Sterile  slieet  warding  is 
applied  and  then  a  plaster-i>f-Paris  l>andage.  The  assistant  still  holding 
the  lM>nc  without  allowing  it  to  lie  jarred  the  siu^geon  applies  gentle 
pressure  overcorrecting  the  deformity.  The  plaster  is  removed  in 
five  weeks,  the  arm  held  fully  extended  all  that  time.  After  that  time 
massage  and  exercises  are  indicated, 

Stifieiied  Elhow-joints. — Any  severe  injury  to  this  joint  or  chronic 
inttammatury  process  is  foUowetl  by  a  stiffened  elbow.  While  the  dis- 
ability of  this  condition  is  diminished  by  stiffness  in  a  right-angled 
position,  it  constitutes  a  serious  handicap.  If  the  t*lbow  is  stiff  with  the 
arm  nearly  straight  the  patient  is  cxippkNl  with  an  almost  useless  arm. 

Arthropiaaty,  —  When  neeessary  the  removal  of  obstructing  bone 
structure  offers  a  valuable  niethrjtl  of  relief  in  this  condition, 

Arthroplastic  Operations  on  the  Elhow. — A  ix>sterior  incision  is  made 
just  to  the  outer  side  of  the  olecranon  three  inches  upward  and  three 
inches  downward  from  the  center  of  the  joint.  The  dissection  is  carried 
down  to  the  lx>ne  without  separating  the  tissues  in  layers.  An  osteo- 
tome is  used  to  clear  the  periosteum  from  the  outer  condyle  and  then 
the  head  of  the  radius  behind  and  laterally,  ('are  should  be  taken  not 
to  cut  the  triceps  nor  to  injm"e  the  ulnar  nerve.  The  latter  will  not  be 
seen  if  the  syrgeon  sticks  to  the  bone  subperiostcally»  removing  the 
tissues  from  the  inner  condyle  and  then  the  ulnar.  The  olecraiu^n  is 
cut  across,  the  joint  divided,  and  enough  bone  remove<i  from  the 
humerus,  leaving  the  tips  of  the  condyles.  The  humerus  is  rouude<I 
to  rescmlile  the  normal  outlines.  Some  Ixme  is  removed  from  the  ulna 
and  also  from  the  head  of  the  radius,  if  this  is  involved  in  the  ankylosed 
condition.  The  ulna  is  curved  to  receive  the  humerus.  The  lower  end 
of  the  humerus  is  covered  front  and  back  and  laterally  by  a  piece  of 
fascia  folded  over  its  end  and  sutured  in  place,  fitting  the  Imne  like  a 
sock.  The  periosteimi  is  carefully  fitted  about  the  joint »  the  muscle 
over  this,  and  then  the  arm  is  put  up  flexed  at  an  acute  angle.  The 
joint  is  immobilized  for  four  week.s.  Gentle  motion  in  extension  is  done 
after  the  third  week.  The  right-angled  position  is  usai  after  the  fourth 
week  as  long  as  the  acute  flexion  is  not  difficult.  As  further  extension 
is  allowed,  the  acute  flexion  should  be  easy  and  painless.  Excellent 
results  follow  this  operation.  Flexion  is  possible  until  the  limb  is  able 
to  touch  the  shoulder  and  almost  complete  extension.  The  eUxjw  is 
firm,  depending  on  the  care  in  doing  the  operation  subperiosteally* 

Flail  Elbow, — When  the  biceps  and  the  triceps  are  paralyzed  as  a 
result  of  poliomyelitis,  a  useless  condition  of  the  joint  follows.  If  the 
former  alone  is  paralyzed,  the  condition  is  nearly  the  same  as  when  a 
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weakened  condition  of  the  triceps  from  disuse  exists*    Some  benefit 

can  lie  obtained  by  muscle  transference  of  the  pectoral  is  minor,  free- 
ing the  ptHLitoral  attachment  (leaving  that  at  the  c*rjrac*oid  proct^ss 
untoyched)  and  attaching  the  cut  end  into  the  fascia  of  the  paralyzed 
bic*eps.  The  triceps  when  spared  may  l>e  totall>^  (or  one-half)  !>ronght 
forward  as  described  for  transplantation  of  the  hamstrings.  The  triceps 
is  inserted  into  the  biceps  and  by  quilted  silk  elongation  into  the 
bicipital  fascia.  Relief  can  also  be  ^iven  by  holding  the  elbow  at  right 
angles,  by  silk  strands,  or  by  operation  for  ankylosis  of  the  elbow  at  a 
right-angled  position. 

Contraction  of  the  Biceps.^^This  condition  occurs  in  spastic,  obstet- 
rical, cerebral  paralysis,  but  not  to  a  degree  as  to  demand  myotomy, 

DEFORMITIES  OF  THE  FOREARM. 

A  congenital  defect  is  occasionally  met,  consisting  in  the  absence 
of  the  radius.  The  forearm  is  somewhat  shortened,  the  uhia  cin*ved 
with  the  convexity  outward  and  the  hanil  Ls  turned  sharply  inward  and 
npw^ard.  There  is  a  prominence  of  the  st>'loid  and  a  prominence  of  the 
ulna.  The  forward  and  backw^ard  motions  of  the  wrist  and  hand  £ire 
normal  but  there  is  no  movement  in  pronation  or  supination.  While 
tiie  hand  is  useful,  it  is  unsightly.  The  deformity  is  usually  single  but 
a  double  deformity'  also  occurs.  The  deformity  is  corrected  only  by 
operative  measm^es.  Formerly  this  was  attempted  by  splitting  the 
end  of  the  ulna  and  placing  the  hand  In  a  corre(*ted  position  between  the 
split  ends.  This  corrected  the  deformity  hut  left  a  stiff  Avrist-joint  and 
serioasly  impaired  the  usefulness  of  the  hand.  More  promising  results 
are  offered  by  the  insertion  of  a  long  bone  graft  (taken  from  the  tibia) 
into  the  place  of  the  diaphysis  of  the  radius,  after  correction  of  the 
position  of  the  hand  and  a  linear  osteotomy  to  straighten  the  curved 
ul na.  This  operat  ion  can  be  done  t bus :  The  graft  should  he  inserted  in  a 
long  groove  in  the  ulna  and  extend  to  the  center  of  the  bone  and  make 
good  contact  there.  The  graft  must  extend  and  be  w^ell  Inuied  at  its 
lowTr  end  in  the  carpal  bones.  Failure  to  get  go(Mi  bony  apfK>sition 
will  mean  absorption  of  the  graft. 

Synostosis  of  the  Forearm. — In  rare  instances,  a  congenital  fusion 
of  the  radius  and  ulna  is  observed.  The  arm  is  fixed  in  a  mid  position 
between  rotation  and  supination.  The  motion  of  the  wrist  and  elbow 
is  normal.  The  radius  and  ulna  are  fused  at  the  upper  end.  It  is 
possible  to  separate  the  united  bones  but  it  is  more  difficult  to  obtain 
a  satisfactory  restoration  of  normal  muscular  function  and  the  benefit 
of  operative  interference  on  the  usefulness  of  the  limb  is  doul>tfub 
excepting  sometimes  from  removing  bone  from  the  radius. 

Flexed  Fingers* — Flexed  fingers  occur  from  congenital  malformation 
of  the  skin  on  the  Hexor  surface  reaching  across  up  to  the  back  of 
the  flexed  finger  instead  of  along  its  flexor  surface.  This  condition  is 
relieved  by  a  V-shaped  incision  which  is  rarely  suflScient.  Wolf  akin 
grafts  must  usually  be  used  also,  and  in  some  cases,  tendon  elongation 
by  means  of  silk  quilted  from  the  tendon  to  its  other  cut  end. 
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Other  flexed  conditions  of  the  fingers  are  more  marked  in  cerebral 
paralysis  where  inequaUty  in  action  of  opposing  muscles  is  more 
noticeabie  than  after  poliomyelitis,  for  the  reason  that  stronger  con- 
tractures are  seen,  as  well  as  exaggerated  pronation.  The  only  surgical 
relief  which  can  be  oHereti  in  the  paralytic  deformities  and  disabilities 
of  the  hand  is  by  muscle  and  tendou  lengthening  and  by  tendon  trans- 
plantation, i.  e.,  the  division  of  contracted  flexors  by  tenotomy  or  the 
transference  and  insertion  of  a  flexor  into  a  useless  extensor;  or  in  the 
case  of  exaggerated  pronation,  the  insertion  of  the  pronator  radii  teres 
into  the  outer  instead  of  the  inner  side  of  the  radius. 

Systematic  muscle  training  is  needed  as  an  after-treatment. 

The  results  hitlierto  observed  from  nerve  transplantation  have  not 
yet  been  sufficiently  good  in  hand  palsies,  to  warrant  the  recommenda- 
tion  of  the  method, 

Promatioii  of  Foreann.— Tubby  Operation.— When  there  is  a  loss  of 
power  of  supination  due  to  paralysis,  flai!  or  s]>astic,  if  the  pronator 
radii  teres  is  spared,  Dr.  Tubby  has  sogge.>ted  taking  this  pronator 
and  transplanting  it  so  that  it  will  supinate  the  forearm. 

Operaiwn.  TTUiwpluutntkm  *ij  the  Fronutor  limlii  Teres  to  Obtain 
Power  of  Supination  in  the  Forearm.— ^ An  incision  is  matle  tliree  inches 
long  in  the  outer  and  upjH*r  third  of  the  forearm,,  extending  down  to 
the  middle  of  the  forearm.  The  superficial  muscles  are  retracted, 
exposing  the  oblique  fibers  of  the  pronator  radii  teres.  These  fibers 
are  inserted  in  the  radius  by  fibrous  bands  continuous  with  the  perios- 
teum. The  insertion  of  this  muscle  is  removed  from  above  downward, 
taking  as  much  of  the  i}criosteum  as  possible.  It  is  to  be  passed  back- 
ward posterior  to  the  radius  to  its  inner  side  and  up  again  on  the  out- 
side from  without,  inward. 

The  insertion  is  made  at  a  higher  level  than  the  original  insertion. 
The  details  are  as  follows:  A  blunt  dissector  is  used  througli  the  ante- 
rior incision  and  is  passed  backward  between  the  radius  and  ulna. 
As  it  protrudes  from  the  skin  |K)steriorly,  an  incision  one  and  one- 
half  inches  is  made  here.  A  clamp  is  introduced  at  this  point  and  pro- 
trudes forw^ard.  The  tip  of  the  pronator  radii  teres  is  put  in  the  clamp 
and  the  muscle  pulled  out  backward.  A  lieavy  No.  18  silk  is  quilted 
into  the  tendon  up  one  side  and  down  the  other;  about  four  quilted 
sutures  on  each  side.  These  two  strands  are  used  to  make  an  insertion 
into  the  radius.  A  hole  in  the  radius  is  drilled  with  the  forearm  in  the 
position  midway  between  pronation  and  supination.  The  drill  hole 
dhould  be  from  side  to  side  when  the  forearm  is  supinated.  The  tendon 
of  the  pronator  radii  teres  is  now  passed  forward  on  the  outer  side  of 
the  radius  and  reaches  around  to  the  front  of  the  radius.  One  silk 
strand  from  the  tendon  is  passed  into  the  hole  of  the  radius  entering 
the  bone  at  its  ulnar  side.  The  silk  then  passes  outw^ard  and  backward 
around  the  posterior  surface  of  the  radius  and  up  between  the  two  sides. 
The  tendon  is  puUed  tight,  the  silk  is  tightened  and  the  tw^o  strands 
of  silk  now  tied  together  with  the  forearm  held  in  extreme  supination. 
The  tissues  are  now  closed  layer  by  layer  with  interrupted  chromic 
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catgut  sutures  number  00,  the  skin  with  continuous  chromic  catgut 
suturc*s  number  tXh  In  drilling  the  bone  to  receive  tlie  silk  the  hole  in 
the  bone  is  matle  as  described  above.  The  drill  should  be  large  so  that 
the  silk  will  tiot  be  constricted  in  a  small  hole,  A  double  silkworm-gut 
leader  is  passed  tlirough  the  drill  hole  in  the  hone,  the  loi>p  l>eing  ready 
to  recei%^e  the  silk.  The  silk  is  drawn  through  the  bone  and  passetl 
around  it  as  descri!>ed  above.  The  arm  should  be  held  in  extreme 
supination  in  plaster  of  Paris.  At  the  end  of  two  months  a  splint  may 
be  substituted.  The  splint  is  removed  for  active  and  passive  exercises 
and  massage  a  month  or  six  weeks  after  the  operation. 

At  the  end  of  six  months  the  splint  ma\'  be  remove^i  during  a  good 
deal  of  the  day  and  at  the  end  of  a  year  it  may  be  worn  for  only  a  few 
hours  each  <lay,  depending  upon  tht*  tendency  of  contracture  to  form. 

Imperfect  and  Achondroplasial  Growth.— IJnder  a  fetal  condition, 
as  yet  not  understood,  a  malfurmation  is  oecasionallv'  observed  con- 
sisting of  an  arrested  or  imperfect  growth  of  the  diaphysis  of  the  long 
bones,  partieularly  of  the  humerus  or  femur.  ThLs  is  sometimes  con- 
fined to  one  limb  or  all  the  extremities  may  be  afiFeeted.  The  deformity 
varies  considenihly  in  degree.  There  is  growth  in  bone  after  birth, 
but  not  to  an  extent  to  overcome  the  abnormality.  The  use  of  prepara- 
tions of  the  ductless  glands  in  the  treatment  of  these  cases  was  at  first 
considered  of  some  value.  Unless  there  is  a  distinct  myxedematous 
condition  complicating  the  case,  the  use  of  thyroid  is  of  very  doubtful 
value.  Exercise  is  beneficial  and  stretching  prevents  lordosis  and 
knee  flexion  (Figs.  22,i)  and  22t)). 

Dupuytren*s  Contrai^ture. — This  condition  consists  in  a  contracture 
of  a  certain  portion  of  the  palmar  fascia  by  which  one  or  more  fingers 
are  drawn  into  a  flexed  position  and  can  l)e  imperfectly  extended  if  at 
alb  The  affection  is  much  more  common  in  men  than  in  women.  It 
is  more  conunonly  unilateral  but  may  not  infrequently  be  bilaterab 
The  progress  of  the  deformity  is  not  to  spontaneous  recovery.  A 
gradual  increase  of  the  fiexed  position  is  the  rule,  A  thickened  condi- 
tion of  a  part  of  the  tissues  in  the  palm  of  the  hand  is  felt  on  pidpation 
directly  below  the  skin.  This  may  be  limited  to  a  large  nodular  lump, 
or  may  be  less  sharply  limited.  The  contracture  is  due  to  a  fibrous 
degeneration  in  the  fascial  tissue  which  extends  to  the  proximal  portion 
of  the  finger.    The  cause  of  this  degeneration  is  not  known. 

Treatment.^The  only  treatment  of  this  condition  is  straightening^ 
after  division  of  the  contracted  tissue.  This  can  be  done  through  a 
free  incision  of  the  skin,  followed  by  a  number  of  subcutaneous  incisions, 
l>y  the  tearing  of  the  tissues,  through  the  use  of  force,  or  by  extension 
removal  of  the  degenerated  fascia.  When  the  condition  is  slight, 
frequent  daily  stretching  will  be  of  benefit  unless  the  condition  is  of 
such  long  standing  that  the  joint  capsule  is  contracted.  Openmg  of 
the  joint,  or  of  the  tendon  sheaths,  or  division  of  the  tendon  is  unneces- 
sary and  is  to  be  avoided.  It  is  important  that  the  skin  hicisions 
should  be  made  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  develop  scar  tissue,  which,  on 
healing,  would  contract  in  the  direction  of  the  deformity  and  it  is  also 
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necessarj'  that  during  healing  and  for  some  time  afterward,  a  retentive 

splint  should  be  worn  holding  the  finger  straight. 

The  stretching  of  the  skin  and  fascia  should  be  performed  daily 
when  the  splints  are  removed. 


Fio.  225. — Aohondroplafiia^ 


Fio.  229.^ — Aohondroplasin  (jr-my). 


Trigger  Finger. — A  peculiar  disability  is  rarely  met  consisting  in  a 
jerky  movement  in  extending  or  flexing  a  finger  or  thumb. 

The  motion  is  free  at  tlie  beginning  and  at  the  end  of  the  motion, 
but  in  the  middle  a  cheek  is  felt  which  is  only  overcome  by  an  increased 
effort  by  means  of  which  the  finger  suddenly  moves  freely  as  if  by  means 
of  a  spring  release. 

The  condition  is  due  to  a  localized  thickening  of  the  tendon  or  to  a 
narrowing  of  the  sheath,  or  a  combination  of  these;  occasionally  the 
tendon  slips  to  the  side  at  a  given  point  in  the  motion. 

In  some  instances  this  is  a  temporary  condition,  but  in  many  cases 
it  is  necessarj^  to  cut  down  and  divide  the  thickened  jxjrtion  of  the 
tendon  sheaths. 

The  tendon  may  be  greased  with  sterile  vaseline  to  prevent  further 
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adhesions  or  wiped  in  fascia  or  both*    Slight  motion  of  the  tendon 

should  begin  three  days  after  operations. 

Tenosynovitis, — An  inerease  in  the  tendon  syno\ial  fluid  follows 
strain  or  injury,  and  may  be  exi>ected  to  correct  itself,  but  a  chronic 
contlition  with  congestive  thickening  of  the  synovial  lining  wall  and 
an  abnormal  amount  of  gelatine  Hnid  may  oceiir.  This  may  be  diffused 
and  seen  in  the  palmar  tenthm  at  the  wrist  or  locaHzed  in  tendons  on 
the  dorsum,  the  so-called  '* weeping  sinew;'*  in  some  cases  synovial 
fringes  are  found  and  in  rare  instances  rice  bodies. 

The  s^Tiiptoras  are,  besides  enlargement  of  the  tissues  which  is 
painless,  a  sense  of  weakness  at  tiie  joint  anrl  sometimes  a  crepitation 
on  palpation. 

Where  massage  is  not  sufficient  to  improve  the  eomlition,  evacuation 
of  the  excess  of  fluid  or  rice  bcxlies  through  incision  and  in  the  extreme 
cases,  removal  of  congested  tissue  is  needed »  and  complete  removal 
of  the  sheath  as  far  up  as  tlie  muscle  tissue. 

Ischemic  Paralysis»^As  a  result  of  the  ischemia,  following  bandaging 
or  the  i»ressure  of  bandaged  apparatus  in  the  flexion  of  tlie  elbow,  a 
peculiar  disability  of  tlie  forearm  and  liand  may  be  developed  (Fig.  227) • 


Fio,  227*— IscbemiG  paralyaifl. 


The  hand  and  fingers  are  contracted  in  the  direction  of  flexion »  There 
is  atrophy  and  incomplete  pronation.  The  muscles  give  evidence  of  a 
loss  of  elasticity  and  have  undergone  fibrous  degeneration. 

Treatment. — In  the  milder  cases,  relief  can  be  afforded  by  gradual 
mechanical  extension,  but  in  the  severe  cases  it  is  necessary  to  divide 
the  contracted  tissues  followed  by  splint  extension. 

In  some  instances  of  extreme  deformity,  shortening  of  the  bones  has 
been  necessary  to  correct  in  extreme  contracture  from  shortened  tissue. 

This  is  more  apt  to  be  successful  than  muscle  or  tendon  lengtliening 
in  these  cases. 
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Silver  Fork  Deformity  at  the  Wrist,— The  deformity  following 
fracture  of  the  lower  end  of  the  radiiis  is  well  known.  A  somewhat 
similar,  but  less  marked  condition  occurs  occasionally  from  a  mal- 
formation, congenital  or  acquired  (Madehing's  deformity  of  the  wrist- 
joint),  chiefly  at  the  articular  surface  of  the  lower  end  of  the  uhia. 
The  carpus  is  articulated  more  than  normally  in  the  inner  and  palmar 
direction. 

The  styloid  process  of  the  ulna  projects  and  the  upper  surface  of  the 
wrist  seems  to  be  more  full  than  usual.  There  may  in  addition  be  a 
laxity  at  the  stylocarpal  ligaments* 

Treatment. — Osteotomy  will  correct  extreme  deformity.  The  condi- 
tion rarely  demands  energetic  treatment.  The  impairment  of  function 
and  the  deformity  are  both  slight. 


Fto.  230,— Webbed  fingere. 

Paralysis  of  the  Hand,— In  the  flaccid  palsies  following  pohomyelitis, 
as  a  rule,  there  are  little  or  no  deforming  contractures,  in  most  instances 
slight  power  remains  in  flexion  and  extension  of  the  fingers.  In  some 
cases  adaption  shortening  of  the  carpal  flexors  is  seen  so  that  although 
the  Angers  may  be  extended,  the  hand  remains  useless.  Where  the 
cxtenst*rs  are  paralyzed  and  the  flexors  spared,  some  of  the  flexors  may 
he  passcil  between  the  bones  and  attached  to  the  paralyzed  extensors. 
Where  the  extensors  are  paralyzed  the  flexors  may  be  used. 

The  transjjlantation  should  be  carefully  planned  so  that  the  most 
useful  fingers  should  he  used  antl  the  wrist  controlled  to  give  as  good 
function  as  possible.  The  action  of  the  index  finger  and  thumb  should 
be  looked  after;  next  to  this,  power  of  flexion  of  the  fingers. 

Following  the  operation,  the  muscles  transplanted  are  protected  by 
sijlints  and  held  in  a  relaxed  position  for  three  weeks.  No  great  strain 
is  allowed  for  at  least  two  months.   The  muscle  training  is  started  after 
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the  fourth  week  and  the  splints  are  used  off  and  on  for  six  months. 
The  tendons  transplanted  are  quilted  with  number  fourteen  silk  up 
one  side  and  down  the  other.  The  silk  is  then  used  to  attach  the  good 
tendon  to  the  paralyzed  or  to  the  bone  as  the  case  requires.  Where 
the  tendon  will  reach  the  paralyzed  tendon,  the  latter  is  split  once  or 
twice  and  the  tendon  passed  through  these  slits  and  the  tendons 
sutured  together  beside. 

Congenital  Defonmty  of  the  Fingers.— A  union  of  the  skm  covering 
two  or  more  fingers  while  the  bones  are  separated  is  sometimes  seen 
and  in  rare  instances  the  union  of  the  tips  of  the  fingers.  These  con- 
ditions of  congenital  deformities  can  in  a  measure  be  relieved  by  the 
usual  operation  for  fingers,  i.  e.,  removal  of  a  superfluous  finger  which 
should  be  done  after  x-ray  examination  in  order  to  determine  which 
bone  is  attached  to  the  bone  below;  removing  the  wrong  supernumerary 
means  poor  function  later  on.  The  operation  is  very  simple  (Figs.  228, 
229  and  230). 


EXCIHIOX  OF  JOINTS. 


By  ASTLEY   PASTON  COOPER  ASHHl  RST,  Ml). 


Excision  of  a  joint  implies  the  removal  of  the  urtit'iilatin^  ends  of 
the  bones  forming  the  joint  under  eoiisifleration;  if  the  artieiiluting 
surface  is  removed  only  from  one  of  the  hones  entering  into  the 
fonnation  of  the  joint,  the  operation  is  termer  1  a  parfial  e.rchtuft,  as 
when  the  head  of  the  femur  is  removed  leaving  the  acetabulum  intact. 
If  only  the  soft  tissues  of  the  joint  (synovia*  cartilages,  hgaments) 
are  removed,  without  interference  with  tlie  bone,  the  operation  is 
termed  nrfhredomy  or  enusloit.  The  term  rt^writdft  is  limited  to  the 
removal  of  a  portion  of  the  shaft  of  a  boiie»  involving  its  entire  thick- 
ness. A  very  limited  excision,  with  the  object  not  of  removing  all 
diseased  tissue  but  merel\'  to  secure  ankylosis,  is  termer!  an  orthipwdic 
excimon  or  an  arfhrfMh\m.  It  is  employed  especially  in  cases  of  flail 
joint  following  anterior  ixJiomyclitis, 

General  Indications. — Excision  was  much  eraployeil  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century  for  tuberculous  arthritis;  but  thel 
further  development  of  conservati%'e  measures,  which  at  that  time 
had  enable<l  surgeons  to  substitute  excision  for  amputation,  has  now 
reuderetl  cure  without  any  operation  the  general  rule,  at  least  in 
children;  so  that  excision  of  joints  is  becoming  one  of  the  rare 
operations. 

But  in  addition  to  tuberculosis,  which  sometimes  lespecially  in 
adults)  is  still  an  indication,  excision  may  be  emplo>'ed  for  various 
other  forms  of  arthritis,  as  well  as  for  ankylosis  in  bad  position.  Thus 
it  has  been  employed  in  recent  years  in  cases  of  hypertrophic  anfl  of 
atrophic  arthritis,  and  in  a  few  cases  of  neuropathic  arthritis  (Charcot 
jomts).  In  the  knet*,  ankle,  wrist  and  sometimes  in  the  hip,  the 
object  of  the  ojieration,  no  matter  for  what  affection  it  is  empIo>'ed, 
is  to  secure  ankylosis  in  good  position.  But  in  the  elbow,  shoulder, 
and  sometim€*s  in  the  hip,  ankylosis  is  not  desiretl,  and  is  prevented  by 
extensive  removal  of  l>ont^.  As  this  wide  removal  of  Ixjue  may  result 
in  marked  loss  of  stabihty,  surgeons  are  now  endeavoring  to  preventl 
ankylosis  without  the  sacrifice  of  so  much  bone  by  interposing  between 
the  bone  ends  Haps  of  fat,  fascia  and  muscle,  or  of  artificially  preparefi 
animal  membrane.  Such  an  operation  is  known  as  arthroplasty,  and 
is  discussed  on  pages  359,  H:{9  and  6S8, 

Instruments   Required. — In   addition    to   those   such    as   scalpel, 

scissors,  dissecting  forceps,  etc.,  needed  in  ever>^  operation ^  the  usual 

hone  instruments  should  be  provided.     These  include  jteriostcal  ele- 

miors,  various  forms  pf  saws  (the  ordinary'  amputating  saw,  chain 
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saw,  Gigli's  wire  saw,  Adams's  saw,  Butcher's  saw.  Key's  saw,  etc.) 
according  to  the  joint  attacked  and  the  preference  of  the  operator; 
chisels  and  gouges,  with  a  mallet;  sequestrum  forceps,  to  remove  loose 
fragments;  a  resection  knife,  which  is  a  strong-backed,  blunt-pointed. 


Fig.  231. — Saws:   /,  Mounted  Gigli  saw;   i?.  Gigli  saw  and  handles;  S,  Chain  saw; 
4*  Adams's  saw;  5,  Butcher's  saw;  6.  Key's  i>aw.     (Ashhurst's  Surgery.) 
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short-bladed  instrument,  useful  for  cutting  strong  ligaments^  cartilage, 
etc, ;  Ikm-jawed  or  other  fortii  of  Imn  e-hoi  ding  farce  ps;  as  well  as  gmtgefor- 
cei^,  bone  nippers  and  Vtdlimmuis  sharp  :fpo<m  (Figs.  231,  232  and  233). 


FiQ.  232, — Joint  iiistruinedts:  /<  S,  3.  PerioaleA)  elevftiors;  i.  Resection  tcmfe; 
S.  Chiael;  6.  Orteotcme;  7.  Volkmann's  fibmp  Bpcon;  8,  9,  10,  Gouges;  tl,  Qoufe 
forcepfl;  It.  Mallet.     (Ashhurst's  Syrgery.) 

General  Operative  Methods,-^The  joint  is  exposed  with  due  regard 
to  its  vascular  supply,  and  to  possible  damage  to  neighboring  nerves, 
muscles  and  tendons.     It  is  not  advisable  to  employ  an  Esmarch 
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band  for  temporary  hemostasis,  since  this  tends  to  increase  post- 
operative oozing.  Bleeding  from  the  bones  rarely  is  troublesome;  if 
so,  it  may  be  controlled  by  hanmiering  gently  on  the  cancellous 
tissue,  crushing  in  the  bone  trabecute,  or  better  still  by  application 
of  strips  of  muscular  tissue  cut  from  a  muscle  exposed  during  opera- 
tion. Bleeding  from  the  soft  parts  is  controlled  by  clamping  all 
bleeding-points  as  they  are  encountered,  and  subsequently  ligating 
the  vessels  which  spurted;  the  others  cease  to  bleed  after  a  few  minutes 
of  forcipressure. 

J 


Fig.  233. — Bone  forceps.  1,  2.  Sequestrum  forceps,  straijcht  and  curved.  3.  Fer- 
susson's  lion-jawed  forceps.  4.  Farabeuf's  bone-holding  forceps.  5.  Liston's  bono 
nippers.     6.     Saw  bladed  forceps. 

Whenever  possible  the  joint  cavity  should  be  opened,  and  each 
bone  end  should  be  removed  separately.  Attempts  to  excise  the 
joint  in  one  mass,  except  by  very  experienced  surgeons,  are  apt  to 
result  in  the  removal  of  too  little  or  too  much  bone.  The  joint  cavity, 
even  in  cases  of  bony  ankylosis,  seldom  is  completely  obliterated,  and 
after  incising  the  capsule  it  usually  is  possible  to  rupture  intra-articu- 
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lar  adhesions  by  flcxinj^  or  othenvist*  manipulating  the  joint  until  the 
bone  ends  become  accessible.  If  bony  ankylosis  is  present  it  usually 
is  necessarv'  to  use  chisel  t»r  |?ouj?e  to  separate  the  bones.  When  the 
bone  ends  are  finall\'  ex]>osed,  they  are  to  tie  reniove<I  by  saw  or  other 
instrument.  The  surgeon  then  places  the  limb  in  tlie  most  useful 
pc^sition  in  order  to  ascertain  if  enough  Ijone  has  been  removed  for 
the  pur|H3se  proposed,  whether  this  be  to  secure  ankylosis  or  a  mov- 
able joint.  If  removal  of  more  lx>ne  is  required,  the  bone  ends  are 
made  accessible  again  by  partial  dislocation,  and  the  saw  is  again 
employe*  L  When  not  contra-indicate^l,  subjieriosteal  excision  is  to 
be  preferred,  especially  if  it  is  desirable  (as  at  the  shoulder  and  elbow) 
to  retain  the  functions  of  muscles  which  are  inserted  into  the  portions 
of  the  bones  excised. 

When  sufficient  bone  has  been  removed,  the  soft  parts  are  closed* 
with  provision  for  drainage  by  tube  in  almost  all  cases;  and  the  limb 
is  dressed  in  the  desircK^I  position  in  plaster  of  Paris  or  splints.  The 
drainage  tube  may  be  remoxed  in  from  twenty-four  to  forty-eight 
hours.  If  a  movable  joint  is  desired,  active  motion  should  tie  encour- 
aged as  soon  as  the  soft  parts  are  healed.  Painful  passive  motion 
never  should  be  enforced,  as  it  is  prone  to  produce  stiffnt^ss.  If 
ankylosis  is  the  end  soiigtit,  the  joint  should  not  be  disturbed  for  from 
six  to  eight  weeks;  and  immobilisation  by  ortliopi  die  apparatus  should 
be  provided  for  some  months  longer,  the  patient  l>eing  allowed  to  walk 
about. 
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Excision  of  the  shtnitder  is  done  oftenest  to  relieve  ankylosis,  hut 
is  also  empkned  in  adults  with  tuljerculous  arthritis*  A  partial 
excision  (removal  of  the  upper  end  of  the  humerus)  is  sometimes 
done  in  cases  of  irreducitile  luxation,  to  relieve  pain  and  secure  more 
motion*  Two  methiKls  of  operation  will  be  descrilR*d:  (1)  By  an 
anterior  incision  (La ngenbe*.'k);  anil  (2)  by  the  posterosuperior  route, 
with  temporary  resection  of  the  acromion  (Kocher), 

ExcmioB  of  the  Shoulder  by  the  Anterior  Method, — This  is  the  opera- 
tion most  often  employed.  It  is  especially  adapted  for  cases  of 
tuberculous  disease,  and  for  old   irretlucible  anterior  luxations, 

A  straiglit  incision  is  made,  from  a  point  midway  between  tlie 
coracoid  process  and  the  greater  tuberosity  of  the  humerus,  downward 
and  outward  for  ten  to  twelve  centimeters.  The  knife  passes  thnaigh 
the  anterior  fil)ers  of  the  deltoid  down  to  the  humerus,  exposing  the 
long  tendon  of  the  biceps  (Fig.  234).  This  is  displaced  from  its  slieath, 
eitlier  inward  or  outward,  as  may  be  more  convenient,  but  is  not 
dividefL  The  ami  twing  held  close  to  the  chest,  the  joint  is  then 
oj>ened  by  cutting  upward  along  the  sheath  of  the  biceps  tenrlon, 
Witli  the  arm  rotated  inward,  the  muscles  attaclie<l  iu  the  greater 
tuben»sity  (supraspinatus,  infraspinatus  and  teres  minor)  are  shelled 
off   with   their   periosteal    attachments,  by  means   of   a   periosteal 
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elevator.    Then  tlie  arm  is  rotated  external l.\^  as  far  as  possible,  and 
the  subscapularis  is  simihirly  tJetaehe<l  from  tlie  lesser  tuberosity. 


Fin.  234, — Exrbum  of*Jtlioulder  \>y  anteriin  lutigituiliriril  iiirisioii;  Ok;  filters  nf  the  deltoid 
1ia\'e  been  split  ^xpfmn^  the  Iwng  tendon  of  the  biceps  in  ita  Kroovo* 


Fjo.  235, — Expimoii  f>f  shoulder  by  aiit-erior  lunKitudiruil  iiii'lyjun.  After  tlivision  nf 
the  rtipsiile  mid  the  niU^fles  attached  to  the  tul^sruaities  the  unii  is  alhjwecl  to  hiiiiK 
over  the  edge  of  the  tatile;  tliia  cauaea  the  head  of  the  huuierua  to  project  from  the 
wound. 
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Even  when  firm  ankylosis  is  present,  the  line  of  the  joint  may  be 
gradually  defined  by  keeping  the  iiLstrnmeots  close  to  the  humerus. 
It  may  now  become  possible  to  luxate  the  upper  end  of  the  humerus 
into  the  wound »  by  carrying  the  arm  domiward  toward  the  floor, 
and  thrusting  upward  on  it  In  its  long  axis  (Fig.  2.*i5).  If  the  operation 
is  done  for  tuberculosis  it  ma>'  be  sufficient  to  remove  the  carious 
bone  by  gouge  and  curette.  The  tul3erosities  of  the  humerus,  if 
possible,  or  at  any  rate  the  periosteal  insertions  of  the  rotator  muscles 
should  be  preserved,  as  already  indicated.  It  is  better  to  remove 
more  huoe  from  the  glenoiil  than  to  convert  the  shoulder  into  a  flail 
joint  by  depriving  it  of  the  power  of  rotation,  unless  removal  of  the 
tuberosities  is  absolutely  necessary.  When  required  the  humerus 
may  be  sawed  through  the  surgical  neck,  with  a  chain  saw,  or  even 
an  ordinary  amputating  saw.  The  wound  is  closed  with  a  few  buried 
sutifres  in  the  deltoid,  and  superficial  skin  sutures;  the  drainage  tube 
emerges  about  the  middle  of  the  incision.  The  arm  is  bandaged  to 
the  side,  with  the  elbow  well  forward,  and  the  seat  of  operation  is 
protected  with  a  shouhlercap  of  binder's  board.  As  ankylosis  is  not 
desireil,  motirm  is  encouraged  after  the  end  of  the  second  week. 


Fio.  236«— Curved  incision  around  acromion,  flap  of  akin  turned  up. 


Ezdsion  of  the  Shoulder  with  Temporary  Resection  oi  the  Acromion  is 

especially  applicable  to  cases  of  Iwny  ankylosis,  in  which  better 
exposure  often  is  desirable  than  can  be  secured  by  an  anterior 
approach.  The  best  skin  incision  is  that  recommended  by  X61aton: 
It  commences  below  the  anterior  bonier  of  the  clavicle,  near  the 
acromicKclavicufar  joint,  and  passes  backward  around  the  shoulder* 
below  the  greater  tuberosity  of  the  hiunerus*  terminating  at  the 
middle  of  the  lower  border  of  the  spine  of  the  scapula.  This  in-j 
c  is  ion  is  tleepened  until  the  fibers  of  the  deltoid  are  bared,  and  the^ 
skin  flap  thus  outlined  is  raisefl  from  the  deltoid  and  reflecteil  upward 
until  the  acromion  and  outer  half  of  the  spine  of  the  scapula  are 
exposetl  (Fig.  2H6).  The  trapezius  is  then  detached  subperiosteally 
from  the  upper  border  of  tlie  scapular  spine»  antl  the  deltoid  from  its 
lower  border,  exposing  the  supraspinatus  and  infraspinatus  muscles. 
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These  are  likewise  separated  from  the  spine  until  a  blunt  instruiiient 
can  be  passed  heneath  tlie  rot»t  of  the  acnimion  (Fig.  237).  This  serveti 
to  pnitef't  the  suprast-apiilar  nerve  and  artery  while  the  aeromion  is 
detaelied  hy  osteotome  ur  saw  by  an  oblique  section.    The  aeromio 


PlO.  237. — Spine  of  acapula  eJCposed  and  retractor  patwod  under  luiae  of 

clavicular  joint  having  been  opened,  the  aeromion  is  turned  forward 
and  downward t  carrying  with  it  the  deltoiih  and  freely  exposin^^  the 
capsule  of  the  shonlder-joint  (Fig.  2*iS).  The  bicipital  groove  being 
identified  and  the  long  tendon  of  the  biceps  <!rauii  from  its  sheath, 
the  capsule  of  the  joint  is  to  he  opened  by  an  incision  parallel  to  the 


Fio.  238. — At  f'  31  I"  ii  iili'd  u{  ii-,  luiric  and  lurno<1  forward.  The  long  tendon  oT  the 
bicepa  is  dciiHy  tip4j--t:d,  in  fruiit  t^i  it  tJie  subscapuJariH  just  iHjnves  to  view,  jxist^sriorly 
the  supraipinatUB  and  iiilraflpjnatii^  tQiisdeo  are  seen. 

biceps  tendon*  from  tlie  tuljerosities  to  the  glenoid.  The  margins 
of  the  glenoid  may  now  be  defined,  and  in  eases  of  bony  ankylosis 
the  humerus  may  be  i>t*paratiHl  from  it  b\'  chisel  or  gouge  under  full 
control  of  the  eye.    The  subsequent  steps  of  a  typical  excision  are 
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then  carried  uut  as  already  destribetL    Sufficient  buiie  liaving  been 

removed,  and  articular  contours  restored  tts  far  as  pt)ssib]e,  the  acrom- 
ion h  replaced*  It  is  ciiuvenient  to  secure  it  in  place  by  one  or  two 
screws;  the  self-bnriuf^  s«'rews  of  Lainbotte  are  excellent  for  this 
purpos(\  In  very  young  children  it  is  sufficient  to  suture  the  periosteal 
attachments  of  the  trajx^/ius  and  deltoid  securely  over  the  acromion. 
If  drainage  is  employed,  the  tube  shoukl  emerge  posteriorly.  The 
skin  flap  is  then  brought  down  and  stitched  in  place. 

This  inetlaMl  uf  opcratitm  is  well  adapted  also  ff»r  cases  in  which 
it  is  desired  ttji  perform  arfhrnpla.sfii.  An  interfxising  flap  is  rearlily 
obtained  from  the  pt^ctoralis  minor  muscle,  with  its  pedicle  at  the 
coracoid  process,  or  from  the  deep  surface  of  the  deltoid*  Excellent 
exposure  is  gained  also  in  cases  where  arthntdesis  is  planned. 

EXCISION   OF  THE  ELBOW. 

Two  methods  of  excision  of  the  elbow  will  be  tlescribed:     (1)  Bjrl 
a  p*:>sterior  lt>ngitudinal  incision  tLaugenbeck);  and  (2)  by  extemal' 
incision   with    temporary   resection   of   the   external    condyle    (after 
Kocher). 


Pio.  239. — Excision  of  thu  elU'W-jnirit.  A  poHtcrior  IcuwrudlrtnJ  indsiun  is  made, 
btfljniiincE  nbnve  ovt»r  the  ulna  and  t^«rniinatiuif  l»t'low  over  the  hijineruij.  where  Uio 
triceps  has  boeD  split. 

Excision  of  the  Elbow  by  a  Posterior  Lonfitudinal  Incision.— ^ A  longi- 
tndinal  incision,  lU  to  12  cm.  in  length,  is  made  over  the  posterior 
aspect  of  the  elbow-joint,  slightly  to  the  ulnar  side  of  the  niidline, 
splitting  tlie  Hbers  of  the  triceps  and  its  fibrous  expansion  over  the 
olecranon*    This  incision  begins  o\'er  the  foreami  and  ends  over  the 
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humerus  (Fi^.  239).  It  passes  directly  to  the  shaft  of  the  hiimerm 
above  the  joints  and  to  the  sobcutaiieous  surface  of  the  ulna  below. 
Great  care  is  exercise*]  not  tu  incise  that  portion  of  the  triceps  expan- 
sion on  the  radial  side  of  this  incision,  as  the  subsequent  power  of 
active  extension  of  the  elbow  depends  ver}'  largely  on  its  preservation. 
The  triceps  is  now  reflected  from  the  humerus  by  means  of  ptTiosteal 
elevators,  keeping  the  instruments  close  to  the  bone.  The  ulnar 
nerve  is  in  great  diinger  of  being  wounded  as  it  passes  between  the 
internal  condyle  and  the  olecranon;  it  is  closest  to  the  bone,  and  in 
greatest  danger  at  tlie  base  of  the  olecranon,  just  where  this  jouis  the 
shaft  of  the  ulna.  Tsually  the  joint  is  opened  through  the  posterior 
part  of  tlic  capsule,  which  is  very  thin,  but  the  bones  cannot  be  sep- 
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Ftt!.  240, — Excision  of  the  el lx>w- joint.      The  i 
the  copdylea  of  the  hunienia  exposed.     A! 
trochlear  Burfiioe  of  the  huriioniia.     The  ri   ^ 

t  are  cutting  thc^  internal  lateral  ligmuent. 


'Int.  liiis  IxHiU  firx'neti  |x>8tcriorly  and 
.  olecranon;  juat  below  it  the 
L-id€5  the  split  triceps  and  the 


arated  until  the  lateral  ligaments  have  been  divided.  When  the  soft 
parts  have  bc^n  reHeetcd  far  enough  to  expose  fully  the  epicon<lyle  and 
epitroehlea,  the  lateral  I  liniments  may  be  divided  just  belmv  the^e 
prommences  by  cutting  agalth^itthp  hoju'.  (Fig.  240).  Whenever  possible 
it  is  best  to  separate  the  soft  structures  from  these  prominences  by 
hlunt  dissection  (subperiosteal)  so  as  to  preserve  the  muscular  origins* 
The  lower  end  of  the  humerus  may  then  be  luxated  into  the  wound, 
antl  sawed  off  at  the  level  of  the  epitrfX'hlea  and  epicondyle.  The 
radius  and  ulna  are  then  ilisptaced  backward,  and  their  articular 
extremities  removed.  The  radial  attachment  of  the  biceps  always 
should  be  preserved,  and  as  much  of  the  superficial  surface  of  the 
olecranon  as  is  not  diseased.  Another  method  of  opening  the  joint 
is  first  to  saw  through  the  base  of  the  olecranon  process,  anti  then, 
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after  its  remo^^al,  to  dislocate  the  lower  extremity  of  the  humerus 

into  the  wound.  In  any  ca.se,  when  enough  bone  has  been  removed 
to  ensure  subsequent  mobility  (at  least  4  em,  should  intervene  between 
the  humerus  and  the  bones  of  the  forearm)  (Fig.  241),  the  wound  is 
closed  by  buried  sutures  for  the  aponeurosis  of  the  triceps,  aritl  super- 
fieial  skin  sutures.  Tube  drainage  is  provided  for  the  first  tlay  or  two, 
unless  there  has  been  remarkably  little  bleeding.  The  elbow  is 
flressed  on  an  internal  angular  splint,  which  is  discontinued  so  soon 
as  healing  of  the  soft  parts  is  complete.  Active  motions  are  then 
encouragetL 


Ffu.  241. — Eiiewiion  of  the  ellxw-jomt.  Above  is  swn  \l 
below  ifl  that  of  the  hunienii*.  The  space  between  iho  h 
least  4  cm. 


irfaoe  of  the  ultta* 
liuiild  measure  at 


This  raethfxl  of  operation  is  well  adapted  for  eases  of  far-advanced 
tuberculous  disease.  In  eases  of  bony  ankylosis,  however^  exposure 
of  the  joint  is  difficulty  and  in  these*  as  well  as  In  early  cases  of  tuber- 
cidosis,  I  believe  the  following  method  of  operation  is  to  be  preferred. 
especially  as  it  preserves  the  lateral  ligaments  so  necessary  to  ensure 

ability  in  the  new  joint. 

Excision  of  the  Elbow  by  External  Incision,  with  Temporary  Resection 
of  the  Exteinsl  Coiidyle. — An  incision  is  made  from  a  point  about 
5  cm.  above  the  epicondyle,  along  the  external  supracondylar  ridge 
to  the  joint  level,  and  thence  dovniwanl  o\er  the  head  of  the  radius, 
curving  posteriorly  to  terminate  near  the  sulx'Utaneous  surface  of 
the  ulna,  about  3  cm.  below  the  tip  of  the  olecranon  (Fig,  242).  The 
upper  part  of  this  incision  passes  directly  to  the  Ixjne  (supraeond\1ar 
ridge),  but  below  the  joint  level  only  the  skin  and  superficial  fascia 
are  divided  at  first,  exposing  the  aponeurosis  covering  the  common 
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tentloii  of  origin  of  the  exteiisfjr  miisc4es.    The  soft  piirt^  are  reflected, 
from  the  humerus  ajul  joint,  front  and  back,  until  free  exposure  is 


FlO.  242. — Exdsioa  of  elbow,  external  w^Tidyle  X  xind  heiid  of  rat U us  —  • 
ost^tome  applied  to  ejcterrud  condyle.     (ABhliurst,  in  Annuls  of  S' 


ured.     The  external  condyle  is  then  detached  l>y  cliisel  from  the 
humerus,  and  is  turned  dovnnvard,  expo.sing  the  joint.     If  ankylosis 
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is  present,  the  bones  are  readily  separated  by  gouge  and  mallet.  If 
there  is  danger  of  injiirii^g  the  ulnar  nerve,  a  small  incision  may  be 
made  on  the  inner  side  of  the  joints  between  epitroehlea  and  olecranon, 
and  the  nerve  drawTi  out  of  the  danger  zone.  If  ankylosis  is  not 
present,  the  elbow-joint  ean  be  exposed  at  once  hy  adducting  the 
forearm  on  the  arm  around  the  internal  lateral  ligament  as  a  hinge. 
All  parts  of  the  joint  are  thus  fully  exposes!  to  view  (Fig.  243).  If  it 
is  now  desirefi  to  expose  the  lateral  surface  of  the  olecranon  more 
fully»  the  skin  incision  should  be  dccjM^ncd  to  the  bone  between  the 
anc*Hicns  posteriorly  and  the  extensor  carpi  iihiaris  anteriorly.  It  is 
usually  rci*ommended  to  do  this  at  the  commencement  of  the  opera- 
tion, but  it  is  not  always  necessar\-.  Excision  is  then  proceeded 
with,  until  a  sufficient  amount  of  Ix^ne  has  been  removed.  If  no 
interposing  fat  and  fascia  flap  is  to  be  employeil  (arthroplasty),  a 
space  of  4  cm.  at  least  should  exist  between  the  bone  ends,  If  arthro- 
plasty is  to  be  done,  a  space  onl\'  of  2  or  3  cm.  is  ncccssar%';  a  flap  is 
readily  obtained  from  the  sujierficial  surface  of  the  triceps,  with  its 
base  at  the  olecranon.  When  the  excision  is  completed,  the  external 
condyle  is  fixed  in  pt>sition  by  two  Lambotte  screws,  and  the  soft 
parts  closed  in  hiyers  without  *lrainagc.  If  much  bone  has  been 
removed  from  the  humerus,  it  will  be  necessary  to  trim  ott*  the  articular 
surface  of  the  detacheil  external  condyle  to  a  corresponding  degree. 

ITic  great  advantages  of  this  operation  arc:  (1)  the  facility  with 
which  the  bones  arc  divided  in  castas  of  bony  ankylosis;  (2)  the  ease 
with  which  the  entire  joint  cavity  is  exposed,  thus  adapting  this 
operation  for  exploratory  purposes;  and  (3)  the  preservation  intact 
of  both  lateral  ligaments,  which  assures  greater  stability  in  the  joint 
than  when  excision  is  done  by  the  posterior  incision. 

EXCISION   OF   THE  WRIST. 

Very  seldom  is  excision  of  the  wrist  requirai,  A  tuberculous 
lesion  either  can  l)c  cured  by  persistence  in  conser\'ati\'c  trt^atment 
(almost  always  in  chili Iren)  or  is  so  far  advanceil  as  to  demand  ampu- 
tation of  the  forearm.  WTien  excision  is  attempted  it  is  im{M>rtant 
to  remove  all  the  disease^l  bone,  including  the  articular  ends  of  the 
radius  and  ulna  and  of  the  metacarpals,  as  well  as  all  the  carpal  bones; 
but  whenever  |x>ssil>le  the  trapezium  should  be  preser%'ed,  as  its 
removal  impairs  the  usefulness  of  the  thumb. 

L  A  MTigle  dorml  inewkm  (Boeclcei,  Langenbeck)  over  the  lower 
end  of  the  ratlius,  between  the  extensors  of  the  thumb  and  the  exten- 
sor indicis,  gives  fair  exposure  of  the  radial  ptirtion  of  the  jtiint,  and 
may  be  used  in  chiMren  where  it  is  desired  merely  to  remove  some 
carious  bone  by  the  curette. 

2.  Two  dorsal  incisijons  (Oilier,  1888)  give  somewhat  better  expos- 
ure: The  radial  incision  is  on  the  dorsal  surface  midway  between 
the  two  styloid  processes;  it  passes  obliquely  downward  and  radially 
to  the  middle  of  the  index  metacarpal.    After  opening  the  wTist- 


u 


Fio,  244,— Excittion  of  the  wrist-ioint.     Tbe  web  Ixjtwceij  the  index  and  middle  1 

Is  dinded. 


FlO,  245, — EsECudut)  oi  the  wriat-joiiit.    By  rolling  tUo  im'tLi*  urt^al  buoGS  apart  Ihe  carfsiftl 

bon€»8  are  fully  exposed. 
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joint,  an  ulnar  incmmi  is  made  along  the  ulnar  border  of  the  extensor 
carpi  ulnaris.  The  soft  parts,  including  the  periosteum  with  the 
tendinous  insertions,  are  then  stripped  from  the  hones,  and  these  are 
removed  piecemeal,  hy  saw,  gouge  or  bone  forceps, 

3.  The  best  exposure  is  obtained  by  spliUing  the  don^uif}  of  the  hand, 
after  the  method  of  Studsgaard  of  Copenhagen  (1891):  As  practise^] 
by  Mynter  (1894)  the  dorsum  of  the  hand  is  split  from  the  web  between 
the  index  and  middle  finger  up  to  the  wTist.     It  is  not  necessary  to 


VuL  246. — Result  seven  iitoii1l'i&  after  excieion  of  t tie  wri^il  for  1  ui>t?rrultM*iis,  iu  a  jmlicut, 
aged  tweaty^ight  ye,'ir».     Episcopul  HcispttuJ  of  Philadelphia. 


split  the  flexor  surface  further  than  the  base  of  the  thenar  eminence. 

The  incision  passes  between  the  extensor  indicis  and  the  extensor 
tendon  to  the  middle  finger  (Fig.  244).  The  metacarpals  are  then 
rolled  apart,  and  the  \^Tist  is  entered  between  the  trapezoid  and  os 
magnum  (the  lesser  multangular  and  the  capitate  of  the  newer  termin- 
ology) (Fig.  245). 

After  any  of  these  operations  the  wTist  should  be  innnobilizeiJ  in 
slight  hyperextension  for  six  or  eight  weeks  or  longer,  as  ankylosis  is 
deshred*     In  my  own  cases  1  have  employed  a  suture  of  phosphor 
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bronze  wire  to  fix  the  bones  (Fig*  240)..   The  fingers  should  l)e  left 
free,  and  their  early  active  use  encouraged.     The  hand  seldom  is  very 

useful. 

EXCISION   OF  THE   HIP, 

In  most  cases,  especially  in  children,  a  partial  excision,  or  remo\'al 
of  carious  bone  hy  the  curette^  is  all  that  is  desirable.  If  ankylosis 
follows,  the  limb  will  be  more  useful  than  when  a  luxation  occurs  as 
the  result  of  a  complete  excision. 


Fio.  247. — Excisiou  nf  hip-joiiit  i  a'  nntcrior  longitudiiial  iiipisioii.    The  itit^rapace  between 
the  aartoriys  and  tho  teni^or  fiuiciaj  femoria  is  ox|LM>.sGd» 


1.  For  atypical  or  partial  exeisiim  the  (Uikrior  mviskm  (Ilueter, 
187S)  is  to  be  preferred.  This  begins  at  the  anterior  sujierior  spine 
of  the  ilium  and  extends  loogitudinally  <Kjwnward  about  10  cm. 
The  interspace  betwet^i  the  sartorius  and  tensor  fnst/iie  femoris  is 
found,  and  these  muscles  are  separate<i  (Fig.  247);  bcncHtli  them  will 
be  found  the  rectus  femoris  on  the  medial  and  the  gluteus  medius  on 
the  lateral  side  of  the  wound.  Between  these  latter  muscles  the 
capsule  of  the  hip-joint  is  exposed  and  incised.  Better  exposure  of 
the  joint  is  secured  by  an  incision  on  the  methal  side  of  the  sartorius 
(Luecke),  the  capsule  being  opened  between  the  rectus  femoris  and 
the  iliopsoas  muscles  (Fig.  24S)*  Carious  bone  is  then  removed  with 
secpiestrum  or  gouge  forceps,  or  with  Volkmann's  sharp  spoon.  The 
acetabulum  also  may  be  gouged  if  diseased.    If  the  head  of  the  femur 
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is  so  diseased  as  to  require  complete  removal,  its  neck  may  be  divided 
by  chisel  or  by  Adams's  saw* 

2.  The  posterior  //icrnVn,  known  during  the  nineteenth  century  by 
the  name  of  Laiigenbeck  (1867),  is  preferable  to  the  anterior  where 
an  extensive  operation  is  contemplated,  and  where  free  drainage  is 
required.  This  incision  is  made  in  the  axis  of  the  femur,  with  its 
center  over  the  great  trochanter,  and  about  12  cm.  in  length;  in  the 
upper  portion  it  splits  the  fibers  of  the  gluteus  maximus  and  in  its 
lower  it  passes  directly  to  the  bone.  The  great  trochanter  is  cleared  of 
its  muscular  attachments  {subperiosteally  when  possible),  the  capsule 


Fio.  248. — EidsioB  of  hip-joint  by  anterior  loagitudiiml  inciaioii.  loatoad  of  paastDK 
on  tbe  outer  mde  of  the  sartoiius  tlie  surgeon  may  pnas  between  this  musde  and  the 
iliopsoaa,  as  ia  Bhown  here.  Note  the  externa)  drcumQex  artery  and  tbe  nerves  to  the 
•artorhiB  and  rectus.    These  limit  tbe  exposure  below. 


of  the  joint  is  opened  posteriorly  between  the  pjTiformis  and  gluteus 
medius  and  the  cotyloid  ligament  is  divided;  this  admits  air  to  tJie 
joint,  and  after  division  of  the  ligamentum  teres,  the  head  of  the 
femur  can  be  luxated  on  to  the  dorsum  of  the  ilium  by  adduction  and 
flexion  of  the  thigh.  The  femiu*  is  now  tlivided  with  saw  just  above 
the  lesser  trochanter^  and  the  head,  neck  and  greater  trochanter  are 
removed.  If  the  acetabulum  is  healthy,  or  if  its  diseased  structnres 
can  Ix;  completely  removed,  the  upper  end  of  tlie  femoral  shaft  is 
then  placet!  in  the  acetabulum,  the  wound  is  closed  with  drainage, 
and  the  leg  is  immobilized  in  abduction  and  slight  flexion  (no  external 
rotation),  in  the  hope  that  ankylosis  will  occur.    If  the  diseased 
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tissues  cannot  be  thorougWy  removed,  and  particularly  in  cases  where 

marked  secondary  infection  exists,  it  is  better  to  allow  dorsal  dis- 
location of  the  fenuir  in  order  to  facilit^ite  drainage  of  tlie  acetabuhim. 
In  such  cases  the  operation  is  followe*!  by  greater  disability  (shortening, 
adduction,  instability)  than  where  the  femoral  end  can  be  placed  in 
the  acetabulum.  However,  in  some  cases  it  is  possible  to  correct  this 
dislocation  by  a  later  operation  (Figs.  249  and  2*W). 

3.  The  exieriuil  incisiofi  of  I^mbotte  (1913)  is  less  destructive  to 
the  soft  parts  than  the  posterior  incision,  and  gives  as  free  exposure 


Fid.  249. — Wkiajirapli  sliowiiig  Hb?iurptiu!i  of  head  ui\t\  neck  *A  fonitir  friuu  tulx-nulnsLs 
with  pnlhologiniil  luxation  and  marked  flexioii-addurtioTi  deformity.    KfiiHt'njmJ  Ho»i>itiil. 

of  the  upper  end  of  the  fennir  and  the  acctahuhnn.  Tliis  approach 
also  is  valuable  ft^r  arthrodesis  of  the  hip  according  to  All>ce*s  metluKi, 
for  oi>eratk>n.s  for  nnii-niiion  of  the  neck  and  for  the  l)loody  reduction 
of  congenital  dislocations.  The  incision  passes  from  the  anterior- 
superior  spine  of  the  iliiun  directly  to  the  external  snrface  of  the 
great  trochanter,  anti  is  coatinned  thence  douTi  the  outer  snrface  of 
the  trochanter  for  (>  to  8  cm.  The  incision  is  deepened  to  the  fascia 
lata,  and  this  structure  as  well  as  the  tensor  fascia^  lata^  is  cnt  throngh 
in  the  lines  of  the  skin  incisioo.  This  expos<*s  the  capsule  of  the 
hip-joint  just  in  front  of  the  anterior  border  of  the  glutens  medius 
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muscle  (Fig.  251).    The  large  flap  is  drawn  well  to  the  inner  side  of 
the  thigh  by  retractors,  which  also  protect  the  femoral  vessels.    The 


Flo,  250.— PathologicaJ  (ii.?lLHutii4U  iA  the  iyp.    Ali^r  exiuisurtj  hy  LitiuLotUj's  mmion  the 
upper  ond  of  the  femur  has  been  replaced  in  the  arotabuliitn.     EpiBcopnl  HospittiL 


Fio.  26  i, — Kxcisiou  of  the  hii>-]oint,  hy  LiimU^tte^s  inciiUtHK  The  large  anlerior 
retmctor  prulects  the  jicreai  vessels  and  draws  the  iiiopmjafl  and  rectus  tnuacles  toward 
the  midline. 


capsule  is  then  incis*.^!   anteriorly,  the  wtyloid   ligament  and   the 
ligamentum  teres  are  divided,  and  the  femoral  head  luxated  forward 
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by  abduction  and  outward  rotation  of  the  thigh.  After  excision  of 
diseased  structures  and  reposition  of  the  great  trochanter  or  remain- 
ing portion  of  the  femoral  shaft  in  the  acetabulum  (if  not  contra- 
hidicated),  the  fascia  lata  is  accurately  sutured  throughout  the  wound, 
and  the  skin  closed.    In  suspected  cases  drainage  must  be  provided. 

EXCISION   OF   THE   KNEE, 

This  is  the  nio.st  freciuently  done  of  all  the  excisions.  Every  surgeon 
develops  minor  varliitions  of  his  own,  and  it  is  sufficient  here  to  describe 
one  tj-pical  form  of  operation. 


Vw.  252. — Ejcriaion  oi  the  kuee-ioiot  by  simple  tmnsverse  iueiaitJU. 

A  transverse  incision  is  made  across  the  joint  behw  the  patella, 
from  the  posteriur  lower  edge  of  one  femoral  condyle  to  a  corre- 
sponding point  on  the  other  (Fig.  2.'>2).  This  incision  passes  only 
to  the  deep  fascia,  and  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  tissues  are  dis- 
sected upward,  until  the  tendon  of  the  quadriceps  is  exposed.  This 
is  then  divided  jftH  almre  ike  patella,  exposing  the  femoral  con- 
dyles. The  lateral  e^pansions  of  the  quadriceps  being  divided  and 
tiie  patella  turned  downwani  toward  the  tibia,  the  knee  is  fully  flexed, 
exposing  the  ligamentum  mucosum  (Fig.  253),  or,  w^hen  this  is  not 
present,  bringing  at  once  to  view  the  crucial  ligaments.    The  end 
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of  the  femur  is  next  cleared  for  tlie  saw:  Tlit*  saw  should  be  applied 
parallel  to  the  articulating  surface;  that  is,  the  internal  condyle  is 
to  be  left  longer  than  the  eKternal,  and  the  line  of  section  is  to  emerge 


Fi(j.  253,— Exdsicm  of  tliL-  kuoe-joiiit.  The  jmut  has  U^iipntered  hy  sjeetimiing  iIk' 
quadriceps  tendon  jiwt  above  the  pat^Jlla  and  the  ltttt43r  has  been  turned  down,  e^ipostTiK 
the  condylea.     Note  the  ItK^iiuentuni  miicosmii  filtacheil  to  the  interix>ndylftr  notch. 

lower  (nearer  the  foot)  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  femur  than 
anteriorly  (Fig.  2M).     In  children  the  section  should  pass  w^ell  below 


Flo«   254* — Exciaion  of  the  knee-ioint.     The  lijuramentimi  niut*oanm  btvs  l^een  divided, 
ezpofldng  the  crucial  ligaments.     The  saw  is  removing  a  eeetion  from  the  oondyles. 

kthe  level  of  the  epiphyseal  line,  which  lies  opposite  the  adductor' 
[tubercle;  even  in  adults  it  is  seldom  necessary  to  remove  more  than 
[the  anterior  surface  of  the  condyles.    Having  completed  the  section 
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of  the  lower  end  of  the  femur,  the  upper  end  of  the  tibia  is  next  cleared* 
,  and  with  the  patella  still  attached,  is  sawed  off  at  right  angles  to  its 
'  shaf t|  but  with  a  slight  anteroposterior  ol>liquity,  corresponding  to 
that  of  the  femur  {Fig.  25.5).  This  tends  to  prevent  posterior  sub- 
luxation of  the  tibia.  Care  is  exercised  not  to  wound  the  popliteal 
artery;  if  the  joint  is  kept  fully  flexed  while  the  bone  ends  are  being 
removed  it  is  in  little  danger.  The  lateral  ligaments  are  preserved 
when  possible,  as  they  give  great  stability  to  the  joint  until  ankylosis 
is  complete.  If  on  attempting  to  straighten  the  limb  it  is  found  that 
enough  bone  has  not  been  removed,  another  slice  may  be  sawed  from 
femur  or  tibia.  The  knee  shouM  come  into  full  extenmrn;  the  tendency 
of  the  bones  is  to  undergo  Hexion  later.  If  disease<i  foci  exist  in  the  bone 
ends  l)eyund  the  plane  of  section  they  may  be  removed  with  gouge 


Fin.  255. — E>id»ioTi  of  the  kriLH>-JMint.     Aftor  Bi3(Tti<ni  ui  the  nuinJylea  of  the  femur,  the 
arlioutiir  siirfat^e  of  the  til  hi  i^  riinoved  along  with  the  utt:irhed  patella. 

or  curette,  as  it  is  very  undesirable  to  shorten  the  limb  by  tlie  removal 
of  too  much  bone.  In  most  cases  it  is  sufficient  to  remove  from  2  to 
4  cm,  of  bone  in  all;  such  an  amount  of  shortening  is  advantageous, 
since  with  a  stiff  knee  a  slight  degree  of  shortening  promotes  ease  in 
walking. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  fix  the  bone  ends  by  wire  or  other  suture 
except  where  the  lateral  ligaments  have  been  divided  or  much  bone 
has  been  removed.  In  such  cases  the  insertion  of  a  bone  transplant 
is  preferable  to  metal  fixation.  In  all  cases,  however,  the  periosteum 
and  tendinous  structures  should  be  united  with  burled  sutures  of 
chromicized  catgut.  Drainage  for  twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours 
is  advisable  in  most  cases.  The  limb  is  dressed  in  plaster  of  Paris, 
and  is  suspended  vertically  for  twenty-four  hours,  to  diminish  the 
oozing  of  blood.  The  tube  is  removed  through  a  small  window  cut 
in  the  g}^sum  case,  without  disturbing  the  deep  dressings. 
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Immobilization  should  be  cotitiimed  for  six  or  eight  weeks  or  longer 
if  ank}iosis  is  not  present  when  the  gypsum  case  is  removed.  There 
is  great  tendency  during  convalescence  antl  before  ankylosis  occurs, 
for  the  knee  to  bow  outwardly,  as  well  as  for  the  tibia  to  be  displaced 
backward,  from  the  pull  of  the  hamstring  muscles.  These  tendencies 
should  be  guarded  against  when  the  dres>sing  is  first  applied;  and  an 
orthoptedic  brace  should  be  worn  for  a  year  at  least  after  operation, 

EXaSION  OP   THE   ANKLE. 

When  excision  of  the  ankle  is  done  for  tuberculosis,  exposure  is 
obtainetl  by  an  incision  about  7  cm.  in  length  along  the  posterior 
border  of  the  external  malleolus,  continued  for  5  cm.  or  more  beneath 


Fio.  25tl, — Excision  of  tlio  aiiklo-joint.  A  curved  irir  injoTi  an>und  the  exteriml  mal- 
leolus exj>c)3es  the  peroneal  temloiw,  whicli  are  to  be  divide.  Tbo  ezt/enaor  tendons 
are  not  cnt. 


the  external  malleolus  and  forward  across  the  foot  as  far  as  the  exten- 
sor tendons  (Fig.  256).  The  peroneal  tendons  are  divided,  and  theb 
sheatlis,  which  usually  are  involved  in  the  tuberculous  process,  are 
excised.  The  external  lateral  ligament  of  the  ankle  is  divided,  and 
the  ankle-joint  is  fully  exposed  by  displacing  the  foot  inward  (Fig,  257), 
The  external  malleolus  generally  is  diseased,  and  is  removed  by  chisel 
or  saw;  this  may  be  done  as  a  preliminary  to  opening  the  joint,  which 
then  may  be  exposed  by  turning  the  malleolus  downward.  The 
internal  malleolus  is  carefully  cleared,  and  is  removed  along  with  the 
articular  surface  of  the  tibia.  If  the  astragalus  is  much  diseased  the 
entire  bone  shoirld  be  removed;  and  when  this  is  done  it  is  well,  in 
order  to  encourage  ankylosis,  to  remove  the  articulating  surface  of  the 
calcaneus  also.    Then  the  foot  is  brought  back  into  place,  the  liga- 
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ments  and  tendons  are  repaired,  and  the  foot  is  dressed  as  described 
below* 

When  the  operation  is  done  for  infantile  paralysis  {arihrode^s),  to 
convert  a  flail  joint  into  one  possessing  useful  stability,  the  same 
exposure  may  be  employed;  but  usually  it  is  sufficient  to  make  a 
small  transverse  incision  across  the  front  of  the  ankle*joint  which  is 
entered  between  the  extensor  muscles  and  the  tibialis  anticus.  The 
articulating  surfaces  of  the  tibia,  fibula  and  astragalus  are  then  removed 
b}'  gouge  and  mallet.  Osteotomy  of  the  fibula,  just  above  tlie  external 
malleolus,  wth  inward  displacement  of  this  process  as  advised  by 
Cioldthwait  (1909),  is  not  necessarj^  to  obtain  ankylosis. 


FtQ.  257. — Excision  of  tlie  ftukle-juiiit.  After  division  of  tlu  .ii  .u.  il  temluiia  and 
the  eiterniil  lateral  ligament  the  foot  is  dislocated  inward  exposing  the  articular  surfaces 
of  the  tibia  and  fibula  and  those  of  the  aatragalus. 

Arthrodesis  of  the  miboMragalar  joint  is  conveniently  done  through 
an  incision  about  5  cm.  long  below  the  external  malleolus,  parallel 
with  and  just  above  the  peroneal  tendons,  which  are  not  injured. 
Through  this  incision  the  entire  cartilaginous  surfaces  of  the  astragalo 
calcanean  joints  (both  in  front  of  and  behind  the  strong  astragalo-cal- 
canean  ligament)  are  removed,  and  sometimes  also  the  cartilages 
lining  the  astragalo-scaphoid  joint  (and  which  forms  part  of  the  sub- 
astragalar joint).  If  the  latter  joint  is  not  easily  accessible  it  is  better 
to  expose  it  by  a  second  incision  parallel  with  and  on  the  fibular  side 
of  the  tendon  of  the  tibialis  anticus. 

After  any  of  these  operations  the  foot  is  dressed  in  plaster  of  Paris 
in  slight  dorsal  flexion  and  adduction,  so  as  to  promote  ease  in  locomo- 
tion and  prevent  the  development  of  postoperative  flat-foot.  No 
drainage  is  necessary  in  cases  of  arthrodesis  for  flail-foot,  and  usually 
not  after  excision  for  tuberculous  disease,  unless  secondary  infection 
is  present.  Immobilization  should  be  continued  for  two  or  three 
months,  and  supporting  apparatus  should  be  worn  for  a  year.  In 
cases  of  tuberculosis  secondary  amputation  may  be  required^ 
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By  nelson  M,  PERCY,  M^D, 

In  the  performance  of  an  amputation,  the  first  indication  is  to 

conser\'e  the  stifety  of  the  patient,  the  second,  to  secure  a  stump 
which  mli  most  satisfactorily  meet  the  demands  to  be  made  upon 
it  by  the  artificial  limb. 

When  infection  is  present  or  probable,  flaps  are  contra-indicated, 
because  of  the  lowered  resistance  following  the  impairment  of  circu- 
lation incident  to  their  formation,  and  incisions  cannot  he  closed 
with  safety. 

The  flapless  operation  obtamed  considerable  favor  in  the  first 
year  of  the  World  War;  as  a  life-sa\in|;:  measure  it  lessened  sliock 
by  shortening  the  time  of  operation  and  permitting  amputation  at 
the  lowest  possible  level;  it  was  therefore  well  adapted  only  to  periods 
of  stress.  W^hen  this  method  of  amputation  is  chosen  the  whole 
consideration  is  naturally  given  to  the  saving  of  life,  it  lieing  under- 
stood that  rearnputation  will  im  performed  later.  With  proper 
technic  the  stump  obtained  after  the  rearnputation  should  !j€  practi- 
cally as  long  as  that  which  would  have  been  secured  had  the  usual 
type  of  amputation  been  performed  originally. 

When  the  incision  is  left  open,  whether  the  circular  methorl  has 
been  used  or  the  one  with  short  flaps,  traction  should  l^e  applied  to 
tlie  skin  as  soon  as  the  acute  infiammation  hjis  subsided,  to  overcome 
retraction  and  thus  limit  the  size  of  the  resulting  scar.  If  it  has  been 
possible  to  make  flaps  of  sufficient  size,  the  skin  may  be  pulled  down 
sufficiently  to  approximate  the  edges  and  in  some  cases  a  secondary 
suture  may  be  performed;  if  the  tissues  are  not  sufficient  to  cover 
the  bone,  they  are  kept  from  retraction  until  it  is  safe  to  perform  a 
secondarj^  removal  of  the  projecting  bone  or  a  t^T^ical  rearnputation. 
The  method  of  extension  illustrated  (Fig.  258)  seeras  to  meet  all 
indications. 

With  the  marked  success  that  has  recently  been  attending  both 
the  primarj^  and  the  delayed  closure  of  wounds,  it  seems  reasonable 
to  expect  that  io  the  future  fewer  amputations  will  have  to  be  left 
unsutured  and  that  it  will  be  possible  more  nearly  to  approach  the 
normal  type  of  techmc. 

In  amputation  performed  under  more  favorable  conditions,  the 
chief  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  future  requirements  of  the 
artificial  appliance.  The  favorable  sites  for  amputation  to  meet 
these  requirements  are  shown  in  Figs.  259  and  200. 

Whatever  the  method  of  amputation,  proper  attention  must  be 
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paid  particularly  to  three  points:  (1)  The  periosteum  should  be  cut 
cleanly  with  a  knife  at  or  slightly  above  the  level  at  which  the  bone 
is  to  Ijc  ilivided,  thus  avoidiu^^  shre^lding  of  the  periosteum,  and 
so  diminishing  the  probability  of  spur  formation;  (2)  the  nerves 
should  Ix*  drawn  down  strongly  out  of  their  sheaths  and  an  inch  or 
more  remo%'e<1  in  order  to  diminish  the  danger  of  their  Ineing  caught 
in  the  scar  and  of  overgrowth  of  the  nerve  ends;  (3)  a  sufficient  amount 
of  soft  tissue  must  be  secured  over  the  end  of  the  bone. 

Standardkatioii.— Because  of  the  lack  of  standardij&ation  in  ampu- 
tations and  in  order  to  obtain  more  uniform  results  among  all  of  the 
different  workers,  the  Interallied  Surgical  Conference  adopted  the 
following  conclusions  and  recommendations:^ 


Fig.  258. — Stump  extensioo  with  a  modified  Thomas  knee  splint,  (Jk^Bpt^d  from 
Sinclair.)  "A  Thomas  kne«  splint  is  cut  down  and  a  O-inch  aquare  nveted  on  to  the 
side  bars  t2  inches  beyood  the  und  of  stump.  An  S-inch  circle  of  aluminium  is  attached 
by  gauze  and  glue  to  the  skiu  of  the  stump  so  aa  to  be  (J  inchefi  diatal  to  the  cut  flurface. 
ExtenEion  is  made  from  the  ring  to  the  square  either  by  tapes  or  rubber  bands.  The 
square  acta  as  a  pedestal  and  ol»o  for  the  attaehmcot  of  the  ejtteasions.'* 

Instead  of  the  brace  a  wi^ight  rind  pnlltwcs  mny  V>e  used;  thTtytj  eorda  are  tied  to  the 
ring,  each  paaaed  through  a  pulley  and  all  fastened  to  the  weight.  (Courtesy  of  the 
Military  Surgeou.) 

L  Amputation  is  indicated  only  when  conservation  of  the  limb 
would  lead  to  the  death  of  the  patient,  or  if  eventual  loss  of  the  limb 
is  inevitable. 

2*  The  two  chief  indications  for  amputations  are:  (a)  Extent  of 
the  injury*  and  (h)  infection. 

3.  Amputations  for  infection  are  always  the  more  dangerous. 
French  statistics  of  29,139  amputations  show  that  the  general  mortal* 
ity  of  6  per  cent,  is  elevated  to  28  per  cent,  in  case  of  infection.  Again, 
a  review  of  3633  disarticulations  furnishes  the  same  result. 

4*  Amputations  of  the  upper  extremity  are  less  frequently  indicated 
than  those  of  the  lower.    Tliis  depends  upon  the  facts  that  in  the 
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upper  extremity  serious  infections  are  less  frequent,  resections  are 
followed  by  more  favorable  results,  and  the  prospects  offered  by 
prosthesis  are  unsatisfactory  to  both  surgeon  and  patient. 

5.  The  indications  for  primary  amputation  are  found  in  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  injury— pulverization,  crushing,  partial  avulsion 
of  the  limby  and  especially  rupture  of  the  main  bloodvessels. 

PREFERABLE  SITES  OF  AMPUTATION  FROM 
ARTIFICIAL  LIMB  STANDPOINT 

(UPPER  EXTREMITY) 


^7- 


LEAVt  HUMERAL  HEAD,  IF  POSSIBLE  AS  IT  IS  OF 
^gVANTAOE  IN  FILUNQ  GLENOID  CAVITY. 

U*^PER  BONE  UMIT  OF  FUNCTIONAL  VALUE 
^IN  ARM  AMPUTATION. 
?  INCHES  or  BONE  SHORTEST  STUMP  OF  VALUE 
IH  ACTIVATING  APPUANCE. 


OONE  LEVEL  OF  GREATEST  FUNCTIONAL 
V^lUE  IN  ARM  AMPUTATION. 


UPPER  BONE  UMIT  OF  FUNCTIONAL  VALUE 
'tH  FOREARM  AMPUTATION 
1  IhCHES  OF  BONE  SHORTEST  OF  VALUE . 


K5NE   LEVEL  OF  GREATEST  FUNCTIONAL  VALUE 

I   FOREARM  AMPUTATION  BECAUSE  OF  PRE  - 
GtRVATlON  OF  POWER  OF  PRONATION  AND 
^  >]U FIXATION. 


\  SAVE  EVERY  PORTION  OF  HAND  POSSIBLE. 
I  SNORT  ANTERIOR  AND  POSTERIOR  FLAPS 

THE  RULE  EXCEPT  AT  WRIST  WHERE  LONG 

PALMER  FLAP  IS  USED. 


Fio.  250. — ^Amputation  (bone  divisioD)  in  shaded  area  unsatisfactory  from  artificial 

limb  standpoint. 

6.  The  indications  for  secondary  amputation  are  found  in  massive 
gangrene,  either  ischemic  or  infective.  Other  extending  infections 
(superficial  gangrene)  may  be  treated  by  conservative  measures. 

7.  Late  amputations  are  most  often  indicated  in  cases  of  chronic 
infection  with  cachexia,  which  do  not  respond  to  any  form  of  treat- 
ment. Primary  amputations,  or  those  delayed  for  twenty-four  or 
forty-eight  hours,  should  (having  due  regard  to  the  gravity  of  the 
ledions),  as  far  as  possible,  be  made  to  correspond  with  the  site  of 
the  fracture,  the  soft  parts  being  simply  divided  and  the  bone  trimmed 
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or  rounded  off,  if  necessary.  In  less  serious  injuries,  the  ate  of  the 
amputation  should  be  as  near  the  seat  of  the  fracture  as  posEoble. 
Amputation  called  for  by  infection  should  be  performed  by  the  ''flush 
method,"  or  with  short  everted  flaps  fixed  by  suture  to  the  skin  of 
the  limb  above.  When  the  wound  has  become  sterile  and  the  soft 
parts  have  been  drawn  down  as  far  as  possible  by  extension  methods, 
the  amputation  flaps  may  be  refashioned,  if  it  be  required. 

PREFERABLE  SITES  OF  AMPUTATION  FROM 
ARTIFICIAL  LIMB  STANDPQJNT 
14       (  ^^'^^"W^'^^'^  EXTREMITY) 

<-:=7»r    M  JiltiVE  THIS  UPPER  UMIT  DM- 

AATICULATE,  TWO  8TEP  OPERATION 
UIUALLY  PREFERABLE. 

UPPER  BONE  UMIT  OF  FUNCTIONAL 
"^^  VALUE  IN  THIOM  AMPUTATION. 

in«rQ  INCH  STUMP  MEASURED  FROM 
FUBCS  SHORTEST  EV^R  OF  VALUE. 


POME  UEVf  L  OF  GREATEST  FUNCTIONAL 
VAtUI  IH  THIGH  AMPUTATION^ 


Ue^fn  BONE  UMIT  OF  FUNCTIONAL 
VALUr  IN   LEd  AMPUTATION. 

TWQ  IhClfEl  OF  TIBIA  SHORTEST  EVER 

or  VALUE . 


BOHE  LEVEL  OF  GREATEST  FUNCTIONAL 
VALUE  irt  LEG  AMPUTATION.   AT  OR  JUST 
mX^-tf  THE   HIOOLE, 

fi  INCHES  OF   BONE  BEST  FROM  ARTIFICOCL 
UMB  gTANDFOINT. 


BC3Mt   LEVEL  OF  {K)OD  FUNCTlONAI.  VALUE 
^flUT  UNGATI4F.ACTORY  FOR  FITTING. 

UPPEA   B<>n£   UMIT  OF  FUNCTIONAL 
VALUE  IN   FOOT  AMPUTATION. 


Fio.  260. — ^Amputation  (boDe  diviaion)  in  shaded  area  unsatisfactory  from  artificial 

limb  standpoint. 


The  technie  of  late  amputation  should  be  guided  by  the  method 
most  likely  to  adapt  itself  to  prosthetic  necessities.  When  long 
fissures  run  upward  from  a  fracture,  the  amputation  may  still  be 
carried  throu^  the  point  of  complete  solution  of  continuity,  and 
the  fissured  portion  of  the  bone  retained,  due  care  being  exercised 
in  the  disinfection  of  the  wound. 
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1.  When  shock  is  severe,  nitrous  oxide  combined  ipith  ox^^gen  is 
the  anesthetic  of  choice;  if  this  cannot  be  obtained,  ether  should  be 
substituted. 

2.  As  a  general  rule,  shook  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  contra-indi- 
cation  to  amputation, 

3.  Provisional  hemostasis  (by  a  tourniquet  or  by  preliminary  liga- 
ture of  the  main  vessel)  is  necessary  and  should  be  complete. 

4.  The  periosteum  should  be  divided  at  the  exact  seat  of  section 
of  the  bone,  and  periosteal  flaps  should  not  be  raised. 

5.  In  primary  amputations,  especially  those  indicated  by  infection, 
the  wound  should  be  left  widely  open.  Care  should  be  taken  not 
to  open  up  the  intermuscular  planes.  With  this  object  the  vessels 
and  nerves  should  not  be  followed  into  the  intermuscular  clefts,  but 
should  be  cut  long, 

6.  Post-operative  measmes  are  mainly  directed  la)  to  disinfection 
of  the  field  of  operation » which  should  obviate  the  occurrence  of  osteo- 
myelitis; and  ib)  to  controlling  cicatricial  contraction  of  the  flaps. 

The  length  of  the  resulting  stump  is  of  more  importance  than 
rfection  of  its  covering. 
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Disarticulation  of  the  hip-joint  is  a  more  serious  operation  than 
amputation  tlirough  the  neck  of  the  femur,  even  when  performetl 
by  a  racket  incision  and  with  preliminary  ligature  of  the  vessels. 

For  satisfactory  fitting  of  an  artificial  limb  an  amputation  through 
the  thigli  should  leave  a  stump  extending  12  to  14  cm.  below  the 

eat  trochanter. 

Amputations  through  the  upper  fourth  of  the  thigh  are  difTicult 
to  accommodate  with  an  apparatus,  in  consequence  of  the  abduction 
of  the  femur  which  takes  place. 

Amputations  through  the  middle  and  lower  thirds  of  the  thigh 
give  good  results.  The  great  sciatic  nerve  should  be  divided  above 
the  level  of  the  flaps. 

Gritti's  method  is  only  suitable  to  late  amputations. 

Disarticulation  of  the  knee-joint  is  a  useful  provisional  procedure, 
'  Amputation  through  the  tuberosities  of  the  tibia  gives  a  good  result, 
as  the  patient  can  wear  an  apparatus  fitted  to  the  Hexed  knee. 

Amputation  of  the  leg  should  be  performe*!  at  the  lowest  practicable 
level.     A  i>osterior  Hap  appears  to  be  preferable. 

The  fibula  should  be  cut  an  inch  shorter  than  the  tibia. 

Tibio-tarsal  disarticulation  with  removal  of  the  malleoU,  subastraga- 
loid  amputation.  Lisfranc,  Syme  and  Pirogoff,  all  give  excellent  results. 

Chopart's  metho<J  is  suitable  only  for  secondary*  or  late  amputations. 

Any  resection  of  the  bones  of  the  foot  which  insures  a  perfect  sole 
and  preserver  the  normal  axis  of  the  leg  should  be  preferred  to  any 
amputations. 
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In  amputations  at  the  shoulder,  the  head  of  the  humerus  should 
be  preserved  if  possible. 

Amputation  of  the  arm  should  be  performed  at  as  low  a  level  as  is 
practicable.  Either  the  circular  or  the  flap  method  may  be  employed; 
10  cm.  of  the  humerus  are  necessary  for  a  useful  stump. 

In  the  forearm  ever>'  effort  should  be  made  to  preserve  a  lever 
at  least  10  cm.  in  length  below  the  elbow-joint,  and  to  maintain  the 
movements  of  pronation  and  supination. 

In  the  hand,  whenever  possible,  trimming  operations  should  be 
adopted,  since  every  segment  which  can  be  preserved  may  prove  of 
great  serv'ice. 

Movements  of  the  joints  above  an  amputation,  and  attention  to  the 
nutrition  and  mobility  of  the  muscles,  should  be  maintained  during 
the  whole  course  of  cicatrization. 

The  application  of  artificial  limbs  should  be  prompt  and  a  provisional 
apparatus  should  always  be  insisted  upon,  especially  in  the  case  of 
the  lower  limb. 

ARTIFICIAL  UMBS. 

The  fact  that  there  were  about  500,000  amputated  limbs  resulting 
from  the  past  war  has  brought  the  subject  of  artificial  limbs  to  our 
most  urgent  attention. 

Pre\ious  to  the  World  War  artificial  limb  construction  had  undeni- 
ably reached  its  highest  development  in  the  United  States.  This  is 
shown  through  the  preference  still  given  the  American  type  of  arti- 
ficial leg  by  our  allies,  and  further  through  the  purchase  by  Germany, 
before  our  entrance  into  the  war,  of  the  patent  rights  for  an  American 
artificial  arm.  Instead  of  our  preeminence  in  this  work  being  a  cause 
for  congratulation,  however,  it  is  indeed  rather  the  opposite,  since  it 
was  the  result  of  the  unusual  number  of  amputations  occurring  in 
industrj^  before  the  introduction  of  the  **  safety-first''  movement.  It 
must  be  admitted,  also,  that  the  credit  for  this  advanced  position  in 
artificial-limb  construction  should  be  rightly  given  almost  entirely 
to  the  manufacturers,  the  medical  profession  as  a  whole  ha\dng  paid 
little  attention  to  this  phase  of  treatment. 

Despite  the  large  amount  of  study  that  has  been  expended  upon 
the  subject,  a  review  of  European  literature  since  1914  seems  to  show 
little  of  any  great  value  that  has  been  added  to  our  knowledge  of 
artificial-limb  construction.  Yet  it  is  evident  that  there  has  been 
a  marked  improvement  as  a  whole  in  the  results  obtained  with  arti- 
ficial appliances.  This  improvement  has  evidently  been  brought 
about  largely  through  a  better  appreciation  by  the  surgeon  of  the 
relation  of  the  amputation  to  the  fitting  of  the  artificial  limb,  recog- 
nition of  the  great  importance  of  the  after-care  of  the  stmnp,  more 
intelligent  cooperation  between  the  surgeon  and  the  artificial-limb 
maker,  and  more  thorough  and  systematic  training  in  the  use  of  the 
artificial  appliance. 
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PAINFtTL  NEEVE  STUMPS. 

Corner^  distinguishes  at  least  five  t>T>es  of  pain  in  amputation 
stumps,  the  firsit  of  which  is  universal  and  the  last  uncommon. 

L  Pearly  pain,  coming  on  immediately  after  the  amputation,  depend- 
ent on  an  endonenritis  set  op  by  the  injuries  inflicted  on  the  nerves 
at  that  operation.  When  alone  present  this  accession  of  pain  dies 
away  in  a  few  days  or  weeks. 

2.  Compression  paiti,  coming  on  about  two  months  after  the  inter\^al 
and  sometimes  steadily  increasing. 

3.  Inflammatory"  jjain.  The  early  pain  ne\'cr  j>asses  off,  or  it  may 
become  paroxysmal  and  severe,  or  it  may  even  be  still  more  clearly 
defined. 

Clinically  these  cases  may  be  grouped  in  a  series;  pain  immediately 
after  the  operation  is  due  to  the  trauma  of  that  operation  and  the 
inflammation  of  the  repairing  tissues;  a  little  latefi  after  from  two 
to  ten  months,  the  pain  is  due  to  the  compression  of  the  nerve  fil>er3 
by  the  contraction  of  scar  tissue;  later  still,  pain  is  due  to  active 
inflammatory-  changes  in  the  nerve  ends. 

4.  This  clinical  ty^pe  is  pn^duced  by  the  regeneration  of  nerve  fillers. 
It  is  characterized  clinically  by  more  continuous  jmin  anrl  illusions 
as  to  the  presence  of  the  missing  part;  for  instance,  the  amputated 
foot.  The  pain  is  acute  and  first  appears  within  a  few  days  of  the 
amputation.     At  first  it  is  not  great,  but  increases  in  severity. 

The  fourth  type  has  clinical  features  of  lx»th  the  second  and  the 
thin!  t>T:je* 

5.  This  type  is  only  recognized  clinically  by  the  process  of  elimina- 
tion; nerve  trunk  after  nerve  trunk  is  rcmnved  by  operation  and 
their  consideration  climinatetl  by  trustworthy  surger>\  Still  the 
pain  and  tenderness  persist,  and  are  not  of  neurotic  origin.  The  pain 
may  originate  from  the  irritation  and  inflammation  round  a  silk 
ligature  or  other  foreign  body.  Or  the  skiagram  may  show  that  it 
is  tlue  to  disease  in  the  bone;  terminal  rarefaction  of  the  hone  is  due 
to  the  injuries  of  operation  and  the  healing  of  the  wound,  but  when 
the  bony  changes  are  further  afield  they  are  partly  due  to  ner\'ous 
irritation— dystrophy.  Such  cases  exhibit  the  usual  signs  of  hone 
j>ain,  night  i>ain  and  pain  in  wet  weather,  and  are  very  persistent. 
They  are  frequently  called  neurotic  patients^  but  the  fault  is  not 
theirs— but  ours;  we  liave  nut  found  nut  the  cause  of  the  patient's 
pain.  We  should  bear  the  reproach.  The  stumps  of  jmtieiits  of  this 
type  frequently  twitch  and  twitter. 


THE  CARE  OF  THE  STUMP. 

Proper  care  of  the  stump  is  indicate* J  l)roadly  for  two  reasons: 
(1)  To  secure  ultimately  the  maxinmm  tlegree  of  usefulness,  and  (2) 
to  minimize  the  difliculties  associated  with  the  first  attempts  at 
using  an  artificial  limb  and  thus  avoid  discouragement  of  the  maimed. 

I  Brit.  Med.  Jour.  1918,  p.  1665, 
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Freedom  from  sendtiveness  to  pressure  is  the  chief  qualification 
of  a  good  stump  and  is  the  measure  of  its  capability  for  end-bearing. 
This  is  mainly  dependent  on  the  absence  of  swelling  and  congestion 
of  the  soft  parts  and  above  all  of  exostoses  on  the  bearing  surface 
of  the  bone.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  those  measures  must  be 
used  which  wiU  hasten  absorption  and  prevent  the  formation  ci 
exostoses  or  limit  their  location  to  less  harmful  areas.  In  addition 
to  the  measures  usually  employed  for  such  purposes,  namely,  eleva- 
tion of  the  part,  bandaging,  massage,  hydrotherapy,  electric-light 
baths,  and  electricity,  particular  emphasb  must  be  laid  on  the  benefit 
derived  from  early  functional  use;  carefuUy  graduated  pressure  on 
the  end  of  the  bone  helps  to  give  it  a  smooth  and  rounded  shape 
and  Umit  the  formation  of  exostoses  to  the  less  harmful  location  at 
the  sides.  Hence,  early  functional  use  is  the  second  prerequiate  for 
end-bearing;  the  most  careful  surgical  technic  may  be  of  no  avail 
if  the  proper  care  of  the  stump  is  not  begun  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment.  This  undoubtedly  is  the  explanation  for  the  fact  that 
artificial-limb  makers  are,  as  a  rule,  not  enthusiastic  about  the  possi- 
bilities of  end-bearing;  the  cases  reach  them  too  late  for  anything 
further  to  be  gained  in  this  direction,  so  that  unless  the  surgeon  has 
prepared  the  stump  for  end-bearing  by  the  early  institution  and  the 
persistent  use  of  the  necessary  measures,  end-bearing  will  be  possible 
only  in  exceptional  cases. 

Muscular  weakness  and  limitation  of  motion  are  two  of  the  chief 
causes  of  discouragement  in  learning  the  effective  use  of  an  artificial 
limb.  Considerable  strength  is  obviously  required  to  manipulate  it 
satisfactorily.  The  demand  is  naturally  greater  with  the  shorter 
stumps  and  is  still  further  increased  if  joint  stiffness  is  present.  When 
a  contracture  has  been  allowed  to  develop,  this  may  make  the  use 
of  an  artificial  limb  difficult  or  impossible,  as,  for  example,  in  ampu- 
tation of  the  thigh  the  stump  tends  to  become  slightly  fiexed  and 
abducted,  and  this  may  easily  become  sufficient  to  prevent  the  use 
of  an  artificial  leg  until  it  has  been  overcome.  The  preservation  of 
the  full  range  of  motion  of  the  joints  above  the  site  of  amputation 
is,  therefore,  of  particular  importance.  The  incentive  to  move- 
ment of  the  part  is  absent  and  hence  limitation  of  motion  develops 
more  rapidly,  and  is  usually  difiicult  to  overcome,  particularly  in  the 
case  of  a  short  stump,  owing  to  the  poor  leverage  afforded.  Con- 
tractures must,  therefore,  be  guarded  against  from  the  first  and 
movements  of  the  joint  must  be  begun  just  as  soon  as  the  condition 
of  the  incision  permits  and  persisted  in  until  the  full  range  of  mobility 
in  all  directions  is  assured. 

ROUTINE  FOB  PROPER  STUMP  TREATMENT. 

To  meet  all  indications  the  plan  of  treatment  must  be  systematic. 
While  the  incision  is  healing,  at  each  dressing  the  stump  should  be 
moved  to  the  full  limit  in  tiie  opposite  direction  to  that  in  which  a 
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contracture  is  likely  to  develop.  In  forearm  stumps,  movement 
shoulfl  He  carried  out  in  supination  and  extension;  in  upper  arm 
amputations,  in  upward  and  backward  motions;  in  the  lower  leg,  in 
extension;  and  in  thigh  amputations,  in  extension  (securing  hyper- 
extension)  and  abduction.  It  is  usually  advisable  to  keep  all  stumps 
elevated  while  the  patient  is  recumbent,  and  therefore  ]>artieular 
[^attention  should  be  directed  to  thigh  amputations,  because  this 
position  favors  a  flexion  contracture;  to  counteract  this  tendency 
it  is  recommende<l  that  once  or  twice  each  day  the  pillow  be  removed 
from  under  the  stump  and  placed  under  the  buttock,  thus  allowinfr 
the  stump  to  drop  into  hyperextension.  Further,  advantage  should 
be  taken  of  the  position  in  which  the  stump  is  dressed  in  order  to 
p:uard  against  the  tendency  to  contracture;  thus,  in  forearm  stumps, 
where  supination  is  hartlcst  to  control,  the  dressing  should  be  apphed 
so  as  to  maintain  the  bones  in  this  position.  When  the  incision  has 
to  be  left  open,  movement  of  the  joint  in  the  other  directions  also 
should  be  added  as  soon  as  conditions  permit. 

As  soon  as  the  wound  is  healed,  or  practically  so,  and  while  the 
patient  is  still  confine*!  to  bed,  the  following  routine  (modified  from 
Hirsch)  is  begun: 

1.  Massage.— The  stump  should  be  massaged  for  a  period  varying 
from  ten  to  thirty  minutes,  once  or  twice  a  day,  according  to  its 
size  and  position.  The  region  of  the  incision  should  naturally  be 
avoided  for  the  hrst  few^  times  and  care  taken  not  to  make  undue 
tension  on  the  fresh  scar.  As  rapidly  as  the  tolerance  of  the  stump 
will  permit,  the  depth  and  force  of  the  massage  should  be  increased 
up  to  the  full  normal  limits. 

2.  Bandaging. -After  the  massage,  the  stimip  shouhl  be  redresserJ 
with  a  cotton  dressing,  baiulaged  snugly  in  place,  or,  if  it  is  wtII 
healed  a  bias  flannel  bandage  alone  may  be  used.  The  latter,  when 
pro[)erly  applie*]  in  several  layers,  gives  a  firm,  even  pressure. 

3.  Pressure  Exercise,— The  patient  is  directed  to  press  the  end  of 
the  bandaged  stump  against  a  cushion,  placed  in  the  bed  or  against 
a  frame.  This  must  be  begun  with  care,  pressure  being  made  at 
first  for  only  several  minutes  at  four-  or  five-hour  intervals;  if  there 
is  no  unfavorable  reaction,  it  should  lie  increased  gradually  up  to 
five  or  ten  minutes  ever}'  two  hours  and  then  every  hoiu*. 

4.  Movements.— After  each  pressure  exercise,  active  movements  of 
the  stump  are  to  be  made  in  all  directions,  to  the  full  limits  of  the 
joint  motion,  for  three  to  live  minutes.  Later,  some  form  of  resist- 
ance movements  may  be  added  to  advantage,  in  order  to  still  further 
build  up  the  strength  of  the  muscles  controlhng  the  stump,  and  so 
make  the  early  use  of  the  artificial  limb  more  easy. 

5.  Baths,  etc.-- Hydrotherapy  in  the  form  of  hot  packs,  or  warm 
baths  or  electric-light  baths  are  to  be  used  as  indicated  to  improve 
the  circulation  and  hasten  al>sorptioti.  The  contact  bath  is  particu- 
larly valuable,  the  rapid  dilatation  and  contraction  of  the  bloodvessels 
which  it  produces  cau^ng  a  marked  improvement  in  the  local  vascular 
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and  nervous  tone;  the  simplest  method  of  application  consists  in  the 
use  of  two  buckets,  the  stump  being  plunged  first  into  the  hot  water 
and  then  into  cold,  as  rapidly  as  the  patient  can  change  it,  for  five 
to  ten  minutes. 

When  the  patient  is  able  to  leave  the  bed,  the  measures  just  out- 
lined are  to  be  continued,  but  in  the  case  of  leg  amputation  the  pres- 
sure exercise  is  to  be  discontinued  as  described  and  direct  weight 
bearing  on  the  stump  begun.  A  stool  of  the  proper  height  and  a 
cushion  are  provided  and  the  patient,  supporting  himself  with  his 
hands,  allows  at  first  only  a  little  weight  to  rest  upon  the  bandaged 
stump;  the  amount  of  weight  borne  and  the  time  are  then  gradually 
increased  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  used  in  the  pressure  exercise  in 
bed,  until  the  entire  weight  can  be  taken  on  the  stump.  The  patient 
may  then  carefully  begin  to  hammer  on  the  stool  with  the  end  of  the 
stump,  in  imitation  of  the  pounding  which  takes  place  in  walking 
with  an  artificial  limb  pro\ided  for  end-bearing.  As  soon  as  the 
patient  can  stand  alone  for  a  long  time  without  getting  tired,  and  with 
no  other  support  than  that  needed  to  balance  himself,  a  temporary 
leg,  properly  provided  for  end-bearing,  may  be  fitted  and  walking 
begun,  crutches  being  used  guardedly  and  dispensed  with  as  soon 
as  possible.  For  a  long  time,  however,  the  patient  should  continue 
to  practice  standing  on  the  bare  stump  on  a  hard  surface  three  times 
a  day. 

The  value  of  end-bearing  is  generally  admitted.  The  measures 
suggested,  both  with  respect  to  the  amputation  and  the  care  of  the 
stump,  are  simple  and  have  borne  the  test  of  clinical  experience. 
Their  persistent  use  is  urged  upon  all.  While  it  is  recognized  that 
in  very  many  cases  the  presence  of  long-continued  infection  will 
seriously  delay  the  institution  of  proper  after-treatment,  yet  much 
good  may  still  be  expected  even  when  begun  late,  and  there  will  be  a 
large  number  in  which  the  routine  may  be  followed  from  the  first. 
The  ideal  cases  will  obviously  he  those  recjuiring  reamputation,  which 
will  naturally  he  deferred  until  entirely  favorable  conditions  can  be 
secured  and  which  can,  therefore,  be  performed  solely  with  regard  to 
the  requirements  of  the  artificial  limb.  Even  when  the  attempt  to 
secure  end-bearing  is  unsuccessful  rigid  adherence  to  the  routine  just 
described  is  still  to  be  insisted  on;  the  improved  conditions  of  the 
stump,  the  greater  freedom  from  pain  and  the  avoidance  of  much 
of  the  discomfort  usually  associated  with  the  early  use  of  an  artificial 
Umb  are  more  than  sufficient  to  repay  one  for  the  additional  trouble. 

SYSTEMATIC  EXAMINATION  OF  RANGE  OF  MOTION. 

The  joint  motion  should  be  tested  by  the  surgeon  at  regular  inter- 
vals, particularly  in  bedridden  infected  cases,  in  order  to  be  certain 
that  the  full  range  is  retained.  At  the  elbow,  in  addition  to  verifying 
the  presence  of  complete  flexion  and  extension,  the  freedom  of  rota- 
tion of  the  radial  head  must  be  determined  and  particularly  with 
reference  to  outward  rotation  (supination);  the  value  of  the  move- 
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ments  of  pronation  and  supination  in  activating  the  artifidal  hand  will 
depend  upon  tlic  degree  possible,  the  loss  uf  even  a  few  degrees  mak- 
ing a  jEjeat  clifferenee.  Of  the  movements  of  the  shoulder  girdle 
(upward,  downward,  fon\'ard,  backward  and  eircumduction),  the 
upward  and  baekward  ones  are  the  most  important;  these  may  be 
easily  tested  with  the  patient  lying  at  the  eilge  of  the  bed  or  turned 
on  the  opposite  side.  At  the  knee  it  is  well  to  remember  that  there 
are  normally  a  few  degrees  of  recurvation.  In  testing  the  hip.  the 
]>resenee  or  absence  of  flexion  deformity  may  be  determined  (folhmng 
the  methoti  used  in  hip  disease)  by  Hexing  the  opposite  thigh  fully 
on  the  trunk,  the  stump  rising  from  the  Ix'd  when  a  contracture 
exists,  or  with  the  patient  lying  on  the  face,  the  degree  of  h\*per- 
extension  may  he  determined  (again  as  in  the  similar  test  used  in 
hip  disease)  by  lifting  the  stump  with  tme  han<l  while  hohling  down 
the  Ijuttoek  with  the  other;  in  testing  the  anioimt  of  adduction, 
movement  of  the  ]jelvis  should  be  controlled  with  one  hand  wdiile  the 
otlier  manipulates  the  stump. 


Fjo.  2ni.— The  peg-ltK  appHed,     (Courteay  of  the  MiliUry 

TEMPOEARY  ARTIFICIAL  UMBS. 

The  many  advantages  in  the  early  application  of  some  form  of 
artiiicial   leg  were   fully   demonstrated   in   the  late   war.     Provided 
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with  a  simple  appliance,  the  patient  is  soon  able  to  walk  without  any 
support  or  without  any  other  than  that  afforded  by  a  cane.  The 
period  of  his  incapacity  for  work  is  thus  greatly  shortened  and  voca- 
tional training  can  be  begun  much  earlier.  The  benefit  to  the  patient's 
morale  is  obvious.  The  necessity  for  such  early  functional  use,  if 
end-bearing  is  to  be  hoped  for,  needs  no  special  argument,  but  the 
question  as  to  whether  a  useful  degree  of  end-bearing  can  be  secured 
must  still  be  considered  as  unanswered. 

Of  the  various  types  of  temporary  artificial  legs  which  have  been 
suggested,  the  plaster  peg-leg  (Fig.  261)  has  proved  the  most  satis- 
factory'. It  is  cheap,  comfortable  and  efficient,  and  can  be  made 
by  anyone  who  understands  how  to  properly  apply  a  plaster-of-Paris 
cast.  The  plaster  socket  may  be  made  either  with  or  without  an 
inner  cuff  of  felt.  Possible  wrinkles  in  the  plaster  are  not  likely  to 
give  trouble  if  the  felt  is  used ;  hence,  it  should  be  employed  at  least 
until  the  necessary-  skill  has  been  acquired.  In  thigh  amputations, 
the  upright  may  l)e  jointe<i  at  the  knee,  and  in  leg  amputations  a 
knee-joint  attachment  with  thigh  cuff  may  be  added  for  greater 
security. 

A  temporarj^  appliance  may  be  made  in  a  similar  manner  for  the 
arm,  but  is  necessary'  only  in  those  cases  where  both  arms  have  been 
lost. 

THE  REEDUCATION  OF  THE  AMPUTATED. 

Any  plan  for  the  reeducation  of  the  amputated  must  necessarily 
take  into  account  all  the  activities  of  the  normal  individual.  The 
necessity  for  occupational  reeducation  has  been  so  apparent  and  the 
results  so  encouraging  that  the  importance  of  reeducation  in  sports  is 
apt  to  be  forgotten.  Yet,  perhaps  one  of  the  keenest  regrets  of  the 
young  soldier  who  awakens  to  find  himself  deprived  of  arm  or  leg  is 
occasioned  by  his  apparent  cutting  off  from  participation  in  all  out- 
door games.  Hence,  pro\'ision  must  be  made  for  training  in  both 
work  and  play. 

Many  of  these  men  have  been  inactive  for  long  periods,  and  in 
many  instances  the  mutilated  extremities  have  been  the  seat  of  long- 
continued  suppuration.  General  exercises  to  reestablish  as  far  as 
possible  the  coordination  in  the  movements  of  the  two  sides  are 
necessary.  Pro\asion  should  be  made  for  a  wide  variety  of  both 
indoor  and  outdoor  games.  By  pairing  off  the  men  according  to 
their  disabilities,  equal  conditions  of  competition  can  be  established 
and  much  can  be  done  toward  the  physical  and  the  mental  rehabilita- 
tion. 

The  first  step  in  reeducation  consists  naturally  of  instruction  in 
the  performance  of  those  everyday  acts  which  were  formerly  the 
function  of  the  lost  member.  In  amputation  of  a  lower  extremity 
this  is  a  relatively  simple  matter,  but  one  nevertheless  which  requires 
time  and  painstaking  care.    Training  in  walking  should  be  given 
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ipdividually  and  in  scjuads,  and  under  gradually  increasing  severity 
of  conditions  as  regard  iineveiiness  of  the  ground,  obstacles^  etc. 

Defects  in  the  gait  may  be  due  to:  (1)  The  character  of  the  stump; 
(2)  an  improperly  fitting  socket  or  a  poorly  balanced  leg;  or  (3)  lack 
of  skill  in  the  individual.  When  walking  has  been  mastered,  more 
difficult  exercises  may  l>e  begun  in  suitable  cases. 

Those  who  have  lost  an  arm  should  first  be  trained  to  do  all  neces- 
sary acts  without  an  appliance.  The  skill  of  the  remaining  hand 
must  be  develi>ped  to  the  highest  possible  degree^  so  as  to  do  nut  only 
its  own  normal  amount  of  work,  but  also  as  much  as  possible  of  the 
work  of  the  lost  member.  The  stump  also  must  be  utilized  ttj  the 
fullest  extent;  it  is  surprising  how  much  can  be  accomplished  by  its 
intelligent  use.  Even  when  both  hands  are  gone»  it  has  still  been 
possible  for  individuals  to  learn  to  dress  themselves,  eat  and  perform 
all  other  necessary  daily  acts  with  reasonable  comfort  by  the  use  of 
the  most  simple  devices. 

When  the  artificial  appliance  is  applied,  either  the  regular  arm  or 
the  working  tool,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  more  complicated 
the  device^  the  more  likely  is  the  wearer  to  become  discouraged  with 
it;  hence,  the  more  necessary  that  he  Im  thoroughly  trainefl  in  its 
use  before  he  is  discouraged.  The  chief  discouragement  in  tlie  use 
of  the  artificial  arm  is  due,  however,  to  its  mechanical  limitations; 
thus  far  it  has  not  been  possible  to  adapt  it  to  the  performance  of 
movements  requiring  rapidity  and  precision.  When  to  this  is  added 
the  disati vantage  due  to  the  absence  of  the  sense  of  touch  it  becomes 
at  once  apparent  wh\'  the  one-armed  is  so  prone  to  discard  all 
apparatus. 


CONSERVATIVE  OPERATIONS  ON  THE  FOOT. 

As  it  is  very  desirable  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  sole,  ineisionn 
or  resettions  through  it  should  be  performed  only  when  absolutely 
necessar)^  Everj'  endeavor  should  be  made  to  obtain  primary 
union  in  ever>'  case.  The  same  considerations  apply  to  the  dorsal 
surface  of  the  foot  when  cicatricial  contraction  might  interfere  with 
the  functions  of  the  sole  of  the  fmjt.  It  is  even  justifiable  to  resect 
certain  bones  in  order  to  permit  primary  or  secondary  uuicm  and 
tlie  maintenance  of  the  skin  of  the  sole  in  its  normal  condition.  Ampu- 
tation of  one  or  several  toes  causes  little  inconvenience.  The  prt^serva* 
tion  of  one  toe,  especially  the  first  or  the  fifth,  is  often  embarrassing. 

Disarticulation  of  the  metatarsal  bones,  with  preservation  of  the 
corresponding  toes,  generally  gives  bad  results.  Keseetion  of  the 
first  and  fifth  toes,  with  their  metatarsal  bones,  generally  gives  a 
satisfactory  result.  The  result  of  the  preservation  of  the  great  toe 
alone,  with  its  metatarsal  bone,  is  not  generally  good.  Excision  of 
the  second,  third  and  fuurth  metatarsals  prmluces  a  narrow  foot, 
walking  and  stalling  are  seriously  impedeil.  As  a  general  rule,  the 
loss  of  three  metatarsal  bones  seriouiily  upsets  the  mechanism  of 
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the  foot.  The  results  of  amputation  through  the  metatarsus  with 
a  good  plantar  flap,  whether  performed  through  the  anterior  or*pos- 
terior  part  of  the  metatarsus,  are  very  favorable.  After  Lisfranc's 
disarticulation,  walking  may  be  easy  and  even  elastic  if  the  remainder 
of  the  foot  is  in  good  condition.  As  it  is  a  difficult  operation,  it  may 
be  simplified  by  leaving  the  bases  of  the  metatarsal  bones.  Prescaph- 
oido-cuboid  amputation  gives  good  functional  results.  In  short, 
all  the  operations  through  the  front  of  the  tarsus  give  good  results 
if  there  be  no  complication  due  to  the  cicatrix  or  the  conditions  of  the 
articulations.  Chopart's  amputation,  when  done  under  good  condi- 
tions and  carefully  watched,  may  give  a  good  result,  but  the  equinism 
and  the  displacement  of  the  stump  often  cause  functional  troubles 
which  render  it  inferior  to  the  amputations  of  Lisfranc  and  Syme. 
Partial  resections  of  the  astragalus  and  calcaneum,  or  horizontal  resec- 
tion of  the  calcaneum,  check  the  tendency  to  equinism.  Amputation 
Im'Iow  the  astragalus  (PirogoflF*s  amputation,  and  more  especially 
Syme's)  leaves  the  patient  able  to  walk  easily  and  quickly.  On  the 
other  hand,  operations  on  the  posterior  tarsus  are  very  often  followed 
by  functional  difficulties.  Total  or  subtotal  excision  of  the  astragalus 
gives  good  results,  but  they  are  not  so  good  as  those  obtained  in 
pence;  the  caus<*s  of  failure  are  infection  of  neighboring  tissues,  stiff- 
niHM  of  joints  and  tendons,  and  insuflicient  supervision  of  the  attitude 
of  the  foot  after  operation.  Excision  of  the  whole  or  greater  part 
of  the  calcanrvnn,  if  bony  regeneration  does  not  take  place,  leaves  a 
bad  condition,  very  fretpiently  attended  by  tibiotarsal  or  mediotarsal 
ankyloHin.  rurtial  resection,  whether  posterior  or  inferior,  gives  less 
iinfavoriible  rcsnlts  if  the  foot  is  well  maintained  at  a  right-angle  during 
I  he  whoh*  course  of  treatment.  Combined  resection  of  the  calcaneum 
iiimI  the  iiMlriigiihis  gives  usually  a  bad  result. 

ATYPICAL  OPERATIONS. 

Ker^Tj  UiUii  of  I  he  anteriorpart  of  the  tarsus  involving  thescaphoid  and 
culioi<l  are  often  foHowed  by  e(|uinisni,  with  valgus  or  varus,  or  falling 
in  of  the  arch  of  the  foot.  The  functional  condition  can  be  greatly 
improved  by  an  orthopiedic  boot.  The  seriousness  of  the  consequences 
of  excision  of  either  of  these  bones  seems  to  be  about  equally  great. 
The  results  of  atypical  operations  on  st»veral  bones  of  the  anterior 
part  of  the  tarsus  are  determined  nnich  more  by  the  degree  of  preser- 
vation of  tlu^  arch  of  the  foot,  tlu^  strength  of  the  points  of  contact 
of  the  sole  with  tlur  grovmd,  and  the  preservation  of  the  action  of 
the  joints  and  tendons  than  (m  the  site  of  the  operation  itself.  Vicious 
positions  of  the  foot,  if  the  joints  be  freely  movable,  can  be  cured 
or  improved  by  the  division  or  transplantation  of  tendons.  Trans- 
plantations are  ])articularly  useful  when  certain  tendons  have  been 
destroycnl.  Some  vicious  positions  with  ankylosis  call  for  secondary 
oiHTations  on  the  bones  (resiH'tion  of  the  cuneiform  or  astragalus).  In 
short,  consiTvative  operations  on  the  metatarsus  are  good,  but  in  the 
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pasterior  tarsus  excision  of  the  ralcaiieuoi  ur  resection  of  several 
bones  often  causes  functional  distiirhanrcs  whi(4i  are  graver  than  those 
following  disarticulation  or  a  Syme's  amputation. 


CAPACITY  FOR  WORK  IN  AMPUTATIONS  OF  THE  LOWER 

EXTREMITY. 

Irwin*  publishes  a  most  graphic  representation  of  the  capacity  for 
work  in  amputations  of  the  leg.  Not  only  the  diagram  but  also  the 
text  which  accompanies  it  are  so  vahmble  and  so  filled  with  helpful 
suggestions  that  the  article  is  reiJrodueed  in  its  entirety. 

*'Thc  term  'capacity  for  work'  ought  to  mean  not  merely  the  ability 
to  do  a  certain  class  of  work*  hut  rather  the  ability  to  keep  on  doing 
it  from  day  to  day.  A  man  s  value  in  the  general  labor  market 
depends  as  much  on  his  being  able  to  '  keep  time'  as  on  the  actual 
itmuunt  of  Work  which  he  can  do.  In  regard  to  discharges!  s«>ldiers, 
this  question  is  put  tu  the  nTcdica!  officer:  '  By  how  much  is  the  man's 
earning  capacity  lessened  by  his  amputation?'  The  answer  to  this 
question  does  not  depend  alone  on  the  length  of  the  natural,  as  com- 
pared with  the  artificial  limb,  for  while  some  low  amputations  are 
bad,  giving  a  low  capacity  for  work,  other  comparatively  high  ampu- 
tations arc  good,  allowing  the  man  to  become  a  very  efficient  and 
steady  worker. 

*' Before  considering  the  special  features  upon  which  capacity  for 
work  ilepeuds,  let  the  functions  rerpured  of  an  aTupntatiou  of  the 
leg  with  its  prosthesis  be  for  a  moment  considered. 

"K  Supports— Tills  demands  an  investigation  of  how  the  weight 
(jf  the  body  is  transmittcil  to  the  ground  through  the  natural  and 
the  artificial  lind».  The  best  form  of  support  is  that  tjbtained  through 
a  ilirect  euil-bearing  stump.  Indirect  or  lateral  Ix'arings  at  some 
time  or  other  cause  fraying  and  ulceration  of  the  skin,  and  require 
much  more  care  on  the  part  of  the  patient  if  broken  time  is  to  be 
avoided. 

*'2.  Stability.-  This  varies  directly  with  the  length  of  the  natural 
limb,  and  with  the  length  of  the  segment  in  which  the  amputation 
has  Ijeen  performed.  With  short  stumps  the  grasp  of  the  socket 
may  not  l)e  sufficient  and  must  be  Lmproveci  by  a  splice  in  the  form 
of  a  laceil  socket,  or  in  tlugh  stumps  a  pelvic  band.  In  some  cases 
stability  has  to  be  attained  by  stitfemug  of  the  joints  of  the  artificial 
limb  at  the  hip  or  knet\  but  this  interferes  with  the  gait. 

**3.  Fropession.  —  This  tiepends  on  the  use  of  natural  rather  than 
iirtificial  juints,  good  nmscular  power  in  the  lever  which  activates  the 
artificial  limb^  a  long  lever,  and  painless  bearings.  In  short  stumps 
we  find  progression  accompanied  by  fatigue.  This  could  be  diminished 
by  decreasing  the  weight  of  the  artificial  limb.  The  excuse  of  limb 
makers  that  the  natural  limb  weighs  much  more  than  the  artificial 
one  is  really  irrevelant,  for  the  muscular  power  of  acting  muiscles  13 
^  Brit.  Med«  Jour..  1919.  i,  212. 
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greatly  diminished  by  disuse,  by  interference  with  their  insertions, 
and  only  a  few  muscles  are  effective  at  all. 

"4.  Appearance.— Appearance  is  of  no  importance  as  far  as  function 
is  concerned.  Compared  with  a  limb  giving  comfortable  support, 
efficient  stability,  good  progression,  and  Ughtness,  appearance  counts 
for  nothing.  The  French  have  long  since  recognized  this  by  supply- 
ing a  peg-leg  with  a  broad  base  for  special  workers  like  farm  hands 
who  have  to  be  on  foot  all  day. 

''Estimation  of  Capacity  for  Work.— Having  laid  down  these  general 
principles,  what  further  considerations  influence  'capacity  for  work?' 
They  are: 

"1.  The  length  of  the  natural  as  compared  with  the  artificial  limb. 

"2.  The  specific  value  of  the  ideal  amputation  at  the  particular 
level. 

"3.  The  type  of  prosthesis  most  suitable  for  the  particular  stump. 
Prosthesis  for  some  amputations  are  constantly  requiring  repairs 
while  others  last  for  years. 

"4.  The  special  conditions  which  prevail  in  the  case  under  review— 
that  is,  how  far  the  particular  amputation  falls  below  the  ideal  ampu- 
tation at  the  same  level. 

"  5.  All  these  points  ought  to  be  considered  in  estimating  the  capacity 
for  work  of  a  man  who  has  had  an  amputation  in  the  lower  limb. 
The  fourth  point  will  be  governed  by  the  disposition  of  the  flaps, 
position  of  the  scar,  the  presence  or  absence  of  pain,  adhesions  between 
the  bone  and  skin,  condition  of  joints,  and  by  whether  the  surgeon 
has  succeeded  in  obtaining  an  end-bearing  stump.  These  points 
will  demand  consideration  in  every  individual  case  and  therefore 
cannot  be  reckoned  with  in  attempting  to  map  out  a  curve  of  'capacity 
for  work'  in  amputations  of  the  leg  in  general. 

"6.  He  represents  in  a  graphic  manner  (Fig.  262)  the  fact  that 
capacity  for  work  does  not  Yoxy  in  a  regular  manner  as  we  pass  up 
the  limb,  though  it  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  graph,  and  con- 
ceded on  general  principles,  that  the  longer  the  natural  as  compared 
with  the  artificial  limb,  the  greater  the  capacity  for  work.  The 
secondary  irregularities  on  the  curve  are  due,  therefore,  to  variations 
included  under  heads  2  and  3,  namely,  the  value  of  the  ideal  amputa- 
tion and  the  type  of  artificial  limb  or  appliance  supplied  for  amputation 
at  the  given  level. 

"Following  the  graph  from  left  to  right  it  will  be  seen  that  amputa- 
tion of  the  great  toe  is,  in  my  experience,  followed  by  some  slight 
fall  in  capacity  for  work,  though  amputation  of  the  other  toes  may 
be  performed  with  impunity,  the  operation  not  being  followed  by 
diminution  in  the  man's  capacity  for  'keeping  time.' 

"With  a  Lisfranc  amputation  there  is  a  further  drop  in  the  capacity 
curve,  which,  however,  falls  much  more  with  the  Chopart  operation. 
The  French  orthopaedists,  especially  Treves,  have  shown  that  of  all 
the  amputations  in  front  of  the  ankle  the  Chopart  is  the  worst.  Treves 
points  out  that  every  centimeter  that  can  be  saved  in  amputations 
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of  the  foot  increases  the  value  of  the  anterior  point  d'appui,  and, 
therefore,  increases  the  efficiency. 

"An  amputation  in  front  of  the  scaphoid  is  an  improvement  on  the 
Chopart;  one  through  the  shaft  of  the  metatarsals  is  better  than  a 
Lisfranc;  and  so  on  until  we  reach  the  toes. 

"To  explain  why  the  capacity  curve  falls  so  low  in  a  Chopart 
amputation  we  take  the  two  heads  already  mentioned,  and  we  find: 
(1)  That  even  the  ideal  amputation  interferes  radically  with  the 
mechanics  of  the  foot  by  removing  completely  the  anterior  pillar 
of  the  arch;  the  scar,  at  first  placed  anteriorly,  or  even  above,  the 
ends  of  the  bones,  will  work  its  way  downward;  the  bones  themselves 
are  gradually  drawn  upward  by  the  tendo  Achillis,  and  this  gives 
rise  to  an  increasing  potential  equinus,  nearly  always  associated  with 
some  varus.  (2)  The  prosthesis  for  (^'hopart's  amputation  requires 
very  frequent  alteration  and  repair  owing  to  changes  in  shape  of  the 
stump  and  to  the  ver>'  nature  of  the  prosthesis  itself. 


Fig.  262 


"With  Syme's  amputation  we  find  the  curve  rising  abruptly,  indi- 
cating that  the  ideal  performance  of  this  amputation  leaves  a  stump 
which  is,  from  the  point  of  view  of  function,  as  nearly  as  possible 
perfect.  It  gives:  (a)  A  complete  and  permanent  end-bearing;  (6) 
there  is  a  long  lever  affording  perfect  stability;  and  (c)  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  natural  knee  gives  almost,  if  not  indeed  quite,  perfect  gait. 
The  only  criticism  to  be  offered  is  that  the  artificial  ankle,  owing  to 
the  presence  of  the  side  bars,  is  rather  bulky  and  disgracieuse, 

"Proceeding  upward  to  the  lower  third  of  the  leg  we  find  the  curve 
dropping.  According  to  Muggins  an  amputation  should  never  be 
done  at  this  level  because  of  the  atrophic  condition  of  the  skin,  which 
tends  to  ulcerate,  so  prechiding  the  possibility  of  a  good  end-bearing. 
The  absence  of  an  end-bearing  entails  a  lateral  l>earing  at  the  level  of 
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the  tibial  tuberosities  with  the  disadvantages  of  irritation,  blistering 
and  often  sepsis  of  the  skin.  The  presence  of  the  fibula  causes  a 
bunion,  often  painful,  and  pressure  on  the  external  popliteal  nerve 
as  it  winds  round  the  back  of  the  fibula,  will  demand  at  some  time  or 
other  surgical  intervention. 

"  In  the  middle  of  the  third  of  the  leg  the  graph  is  gradually  falling 
as  we  shorten  the  lever  until  we  come  to  the  *  seat  of  election"*  prob- 
lematically so-called.  This  point  must  be  regarded  as  the  extreme 
'limit  of  shortness'  in  below-the-knee  amputations.  The  curve  above 
this  point  rapidly  drops,  reaching  its  lowest  point  in  the  Stephen 
Smith  disarticulation  through  the  knee-joint.  This  is  decidedly  bad 
as  a  definite  operation,  because:  (a)  A  complete  end-bearing  is  never 
possible;  (6)  the  skin  over  the  condyles  is  stretched,  thin  and  very 
prone  to  ulcerate,  even  apart  from  pressure;  and  (c)  the  fitting  of  an 
artificial  limb  is  handicapped  by  the  very  shape  of  the  stump,  con- 
sisting as  it  does  of  a  large  bulk  on  the  end  of  an  attenuated  shank. 

"In  the  lower  half  of  the  thigh  there  is  a  gradual  fall  in  capacity 
for  work,  dependent  on  the  shortening  of  the  lever  formed  by  the 
stump.  But  with  a  perfect  Stokes-Gritti  operation  there  are  advan- 
tages over  the  slightly  longer  Garden  amputation,  in  that  it  gives 
a  complete  and  permanent  end-bearing,  and  the  presence  of  a  layer 
of  compact  bone,  rather  than  a  sawn  surface,  prevents  any  risk  of 
adhesions  between  the  bone  and  the  skin  over  it.  Above  the  mid- 
thigh  there  is,  in  addition  to  shortness,  the  disturbing  factor  of  the 
peKic  band,  which  frequently  gets  out  of  order  and  calls  for  repairs. 
Therefore,  we  find  a  rapidly  diminishing  capacity  for  work  above  this 
point  until  the  *  limit  of  shortness'  in  thigh  stumps  activated  by  the 
stump  in  an  ordinary  bucket  is  reached.  Huggins  lays  it  down  that 
this  point  must  not  be  less  than  three  inches  below  the  lesser  tro- 
chanter. In  amputations  between  this  point  and  the  lesser  trochanter 
no  satisfactor\^  fitting  can  be  supplied,  and  they  are,  therefore,  the 
worst  of  all  amputations,  and  should  never  be  performed  as  definite 
operations.  At  the  level  of  the  small  trochanter  it  again  becomes 
possible  to  fit  an  artificial  limb  through  the  intervention  of  a  hip 
platform.  The  thigh  bone,  being  flexed  by  the  psoas,  does  not  inter- 
fere with  the  fitting,  though  an  amputation  carried  through  the  great 
trochanter  or  the  femoral  neck,  or  a  disarticulation  through  the  hip- 
joint  itself,  gives  a  slightly  better  result." 
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By  HANS  SrillFFBArEH,  MJ)..  F.A.C.S. 

Artificial  Limbs.  — It  is  essential  that  the  surgt-oii  shouli!  Iiave  a 
kiiowleil^e  of  the  application  of  artificial  limlis,  l)efore  he  amputates 
any  of  the  larger  extremities.  With  this  infonnatit^ii  cornH^tly  applied, 
he  will  aid  the  limb  maker  in  makhi^  a  serviceable  fitting  liiid»,  and 
thus  ^ive  the  patient  a  more  satisfactory  resnlt.  He  is  also  in  a  position 
to  help  aflvise  the  patient  as  to  the  proper  kin*!  of  artificial  limb  tu 
obtain,  and  instruct  hnn  how  to  use  it  an<l  Ihav  to  take  care  of  it. 

Einetic  Stumps*-  X'an^hetti  and  later  Ceei  ntilized  the  latent  nniseu- 
lar  force  of  tfie  stiunp,  espeeialK  of  the  upyivr  extrennt\%  by  freeing 
the  terifloos  from  the  muscle  bellies  in  sueh  a  way  as  to  enclose  them  in 
skin  flaps.  These  flaps  could  l>e  moved  by  the  voluntary  contraction 
of  the  patient's  nuiseles.  The  mcthtHl  never  found  many  adherents, 
because  the  eonf  ruction  of  the  muscle  was  insufficient  to  move  the  nniscle 
flap  the  desired  length  nor  was  the  proper  prosthesis  to  be  had  at  that 
time. 

Sauerbrnch  made  a  careful  study  of  the  \'anghetti  method  in  1914 
and  ca  ne  tci  the  eunehisiim  that  with  the  pro]>er  gynuiastie  exercises, 
the  biceps  muscle  could  be  developed  to  such  an  extent  that  in  con- 
traction aiul  relaxation  the  nmscle  belly  w  t»uld  move  up  and  flown  in  a 
plane  parallel  to  the  humerus  2 1  to  4  cm.  and  in  some  cases  as  far  as 
<»  cm.  It  took  three  to  six  months  to  ilevelop  the  biceps,  much  de]>enfl- 
ing  uj>on  the  site  of  amputation,  the  amount  of  atrophy  present,  and 
the  interest  the  patient  tm>k  in  the  exercises.  The  muscular  stump 
wsi%  utilizefJ  by  tnbulizing  the  nmsele  with  a  skin  canaL  A  skin  Hap 
3  cm.  wide  is  made  extending  across  the  anterior  surface  of  the  stump 
to  the  internal  border,  the  flap  being  a  little  longer  than  half  of  the 
circumference  of  the  stump  at  that^ point,  the  base  of  the  flap  being 
on  the  external  surface.  Skin  flap  is  then  sutured  over  three-eighths  of 
an  inch  ruljber  tulw^  with  interrupted  catgut  sutures  accurately  coaptat- 
ing  the  skin  margins  forming  a  tube  lined  with  skin.  The  muscle  lielly 
is  then  perforated  at  its  lower  border  with  a  blmit  instrnment,  begin- 
ning on  the  outer  surface  of  the  arm  at  the  base  of  the  flap  and  extend- 
ing transversely  thn^ugh  the  muscle,  to  the  inner  side  of  the  arm.  A 
snuill  skin  incision  is  nuide  over  the  instrument,  which  allows  it  t**  be 
pushed  thmngh.  The  o|>ening  in  the  muscle  is  dilatrd  with  a  llegar 
or  (Joodell  dilator,  suHiciently  large  so  as  to  have  ample  space  to  pull 
the  skirj  tulje  through,  A  forceps  is  inserte<l  into  the  nniscular  opening 
from  the  inner  opening  and  the  skin  tube  pulled  through  ami  sutured 
to  the  margin  of  the  skin  with  interrupted  nonabsorbable  material. 
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An  ivory  peg  coated  with  vaseline  is  then  inserted  into  the  canal.  The 
skin  defect  is  readily  closed.  Active  gymnastics  are  begun  as  soon  as 
the  wound  conditions  permit.  When  a  contraction  of  4  to  6  cm.  has 
been  developed,  a  prosthesis  is  applied,  connecting  the  lever  which 
controls  the  fingers  and  elbow-joint  to  the  ivory  peg,  with  a  special 
cord.  Contraction  of  the  biceps  will  cause  the  fingers  to  grasp  small 
objects.  The  Henning  arm,  manufactured  in  Chicago  is  an  ideal 
prosthesis  for  such  a  motor  flap  operation. 

A  kinetic  stump  can  be  developed  in  any  amputation  or  disarticula- 
tion of  the  upper  extremity.  In  a  case  of  disarticulation  of  the  humerus, 
a  skin  tunnel  was  used  through  the  pectoralis  major  muscle,  which 
through  exercise  was  developed  to  such  an  extent  that  the  muscular 
contraction  transferred  to  the  prosthesis,  gave  the  patient  a  satisfactory 
working  arm. 

The  kinetic  stump  has  also  been  used  in  amputations  of  the  thigh 
with  good  results. 

The  greatest  educator  of  the  stump  is  the  artificial  limb  itself; 
therefore  it  should  be  applied  as  soon  as  possible.  The  use  of  a 
crutch  for  the  amputated  is  an  indication  of  inadequate  treatment. 
The  early  use  of  the  permanent  artificial  limb  presents  several  diflSculties; 
the  stump  is  swollen,  a  large  amount  of  fatty  tissue  is  still  present, 
and  the  muscles  are  flabby.  In  time  the  stump  changes  its  shape  so 
markedly  that  the  artificial  limb  that  fitted  accurately  when  first 
applied  is  no  longer  suitable.  To  obviate  this,  especially  in  cases  where 
it  will  require  considerable  time  before  the  artificial  limb  is  completed, 
it  is  advisable  to  make  a  temporary  or  provisional  prosthesis.  This  can 
readily  be  made  by  the  surgeon.  Take  for  example  an  amputation  in 
the  lower  third  of  the  leg.  An  ordinary  peg  leg  is  made,  somewhat 
longer  than  necessary  so  that  it  can  be  cut  to  the  proper  length;  the 
peg  is  securely  fastened  to  a  disk,  which  in  turn  is  fastened  by  two 
crosspieces  on  each  arm  so  as  to  give  more  surfaces  for  support.  The 
band  iron  runs  from  side  to  side  and  from  before  backward.  The  stump 
is  covered  with  a  double  layer  of  stockinette  and  a  plastered  bandage  is 
accurately  applied;  after  several  layers  of  plaster  have  been  applied, 
the  peg  leg  is  applied  and  firmly  incorporated  into  the  cast.  While  the 
cast  is  drying,  it  is  carefully  pressed  against  each  side  of  the  tibia,  just 
below  the  tuberosity,  so  as  to  get  a  good  weight-hearing  area.  The 
peg  is  then  cut  off  at  the  proper  length  and  a  rubber  tip  applied. 
Another  simple  method  is  to  take  the  lower  part  of  a  crutch,  cut  it  off 
at  the  right  length,  drive  a  number  of  large  tacks  on  each  side  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  crutch,  so  that  the  plaster  bandage  can  get  a  firm 
hold.  This  gives  a  durable,  inexpensive,  readily  made  prosthesis  which 
is  very  satisfactory  for  the  patient.  It  enables  him  to  use  the  stump 
at  the  earliest  moment  and  does  not  allow  him  to  get  into  the  crutch 
habit. 

For  amputation  of  the  thigh,  the  technic  is  similar,  with  the  excei)tion 
that  the  cast  extends  up  higher  and  is  accurately  molded  to  the  tuber- 
osity of  the  ischium. 
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The  satisfactory  artificial  limb  iniist  fit  properly,  give  the  necessary 
support  and  comfort  to  the  patient  and  it  must  have  stability,  Hghtiiess 
and  simplicity. 

To  have  a  properly  fitting  hmb,  accurate  measurements  have  to  be 
taken  for  prosthesis  above  the  knee-joint,  and  a  plaster  east  negative 
for  those  below  the  joint. 

As  each  artificial-limb  maker  has  his  own  methods  of  taking 
measuremerits.  it  is  advisable  to  send  to  him  for  one  of  his  special 
measuring  blanks  which  give  complete  instruction  as  to  just  how  the 
measurements  are  to  be  made.  If  the  patient  lives  in  or  near  a  large 
city,  it  is  advisable  to  have  the  patient  go  to  the  appliance  maker  or 
have  him  come  to  the  hospital  for  measurements. 

For  pmsihesis  below  the  knee  an  accurate  east  must  be  made.  It  is 
advisable  to  wait  until  the  stump  has  resumed  alnHit  its  normal  size. 
The  prominent  Ixiuy  points  are  traced  with  an  indelible  pencil  and  then 
a  X4K  12  wire  is  phiced  next  to  the  skin  extending  along  the  entire 
anterior  surface  of  the  stimifv,  the  wire  facihtates  the  cutting  of  the 
cast.  Over  this  a  thin  stockinette  is  applied.  Some  surgeons  cover 
the  hair%'  parts  with  vaseline  and  leave  off  the  stockinette.  The 
patient  assumes  a  standing  posit  ion,  so  as  ttdiave  the  stump  the  same  size 
as  when  in  nse.  The  plasty* rH>f- Paris  bandage  is  then  carefully  applied, 
and  especial  attention  is  given  to  the  stump.  When  the  cast  has  ^>egnn  to 
set,  the  wire  is  grasped  in  the  left  hand,  which  pulls  the  east  from  the 
skin»  allowing  the  plaster  easily  to  he  cut  ofl".  The  cast  is  then  covered* 
preferably-  witli  a  starch  bandage  and  sent  to  the  bracemaker.  It  is 
also  necessar>'  to  send  the  prof>er  size  shoe  with  the  cast.  It  is  import- 
ant to  state  if  tlie  patient  has  a  tendency  to  turn  his  toes  outward, 
inward,  or  if  he  walks  with  the  feet  straight  ahead. 

For  amputation  of  the  thigh,  it  is  important  to  distinguish  between 
those  stnm[)s  which  are  end  bearing  and  those  which  are  not.  In  the 
latter  case,  the  success  f)r  failure  of  the  artificial  limb  depends  upon 
an  accurate  fit  at  the  ischial  tul>erosity.  Most  brace  makers  fail  to 
realize  that  the  tuberosity  does  not  slant  from  above  downward  and 
forward  but  in  the  re\'erse  direction »  namely,  from  below  upwanl  and 
forward.  This  upward  inchnation,  be  it  ever  so  slight,  must  Ik*  taken 
into  account.  The  usual  type  of  supptjrt  given  by  the  brace  maker 
does  not  conform  to  this  anatomical  fact  but  slants  from  above  down- 
ward and  forward  so  that  the  patient  slips  downward  on  the  support 
and  almost  invariably  suffers  pain  anteriorly  near  the  pubic  bone. 
This  allows  the  stump  to  rotate  ejrternally  and  the  artificial  limb  does 
not  fit. 

The  adductor  muscles  are  capable  of  bearing  great  weight  when  they 
have  been  properly  hardened.  The  pubic  bone,  however,  cannot 
stand  pressure  and  must  be  left  free.  The  gluteal  muscles  and  vasti 
also  help  support  the  body  weight. 

The  type  of  knee-joint  used  does  not  play  an  important  role.    In 
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general  the  simpler  the  mechanism,  the  more  effective.    Complicated 

sK'rews,  ratclies  or  springs  a*ld  merely  to  the  likelihood  of  breakage  and 
to  the  cost  of  keeping  the  limb  in  order.  The  construction  should  be 
so  simple  as  to  permit  the  wearer  himself  to  make  the  necessary  repairs. 
It  is  esst-ntial  that  the  axis  of  the  joint  should  be  posterior  to  the 
center  <if  the  gravity  of  the  anatomical  joint.  If  this  demand  is  not 
cijtijplicd  with  tht*  patient  loses  all  sense  of  security,  because  the  arti- 
firial  leg  tends  to  hvml  at  the  knee  under  the  patient*s  weight.  In 
placing  the  mechanical  joint  posterior  to  the  center  of  gravity,  the 
weight  iif  the  Itody  lt»ck»  the  joint. 


Fio    263. — Kiiee-beaHiig.  Fiu.  2&4,— PrnMht?sii^  for  atupulution 

below  the  knee,  where  rh«  stump  b  too 
abort  for  ahort  Umb. 

Artificial  linilis  can  be  made  for  cases  with  disarticulation  of  the  hip 
and  short  thigh  stuni[)s  hut  they  are  often  very  unsatisfactory  for  the 
jwtie'nts.  They  cannot  walk  a  great  distance  and  the  patients  tire  very 
easily  on  standing. 

Fig.  263  shows  an  artificial  limb  for  a  knee-bearing  stump  or  for  a 
Gritti-Stokes  amputatii>n. 

Fig.  2(34  sliows  a  limb  for  aniputatioos  just  below  the  knee  in  which 
it  is  necessary  to  have  a  mechanical  joint  and  a  thigh  piece. 
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For  stumps  at  the  junction  of  the  lower  with  tlie  rnkldle  third,  ur 
about  two  iiK'hes  below  the  calf  muscles,  a  limb  iis  sliowu  in  Fig.  265 
can  be  used,  Heuig  helfl  in  inisition  by  anterior  strap  which  is  fastened 
to  a  leatlier  thigh  cutl". 


Fio.  265. — Short  limb  for  nrnt^ultttion  Mow  ilic  knee.     These  arc  for  limbs  which  have 
not  Jess  thuTi  sincTi  indies  l-telow  the  knee* 


h'lQ.  2C5. — BytDc'a  uJui>uUit]oo, 


Fiti.  207. 


[^bopart'b  tuxipiiitttioil 
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For  stumps  just  above  the  ankle  joint,  the  construction  should  be 
of  the  simplest  type,  allowing  only  flexion  and  extension  such  as  Fig. 
266  shows,  an  artificial  limb  fitted  for  a  Syme  amputation  which  gives 
a  very  good  functionating  leg.  It  is  much  better  to  amputate  four 
inches  above  the  ankle  joint  than  immediately  through  the  joint. 
Amputations  through  the  middle  third  of  the  leg  are  not  so  satisfactory. 

The  Pirogoff  and  Chopart  give  very  good  results  when  properly  done, 
and  large  anterior  flaps  are  made.  When  in  question  as  to  where  to 
amputate  in  or  about  a  joint,  it  is  advisable  to  do  a  Syme's  amputa- 
tion.  Fig.  267  shows  an  appliance  for  a  Chopart  amputation. 

I  had  a  patient  with  amputation  of  both  legs.  On  one  leg  a  Syme's 
amputation  was  performed  and  on  the  other  a  Chopart.  After 
three  years  of  experience  in  wearing  artificial  limbs,  I  asked  the 
patient  which  limb  gave  him  the  better  service  and  caused  him  the 
least  trouble.  He  said  that  *'  the  one  with  the  short  stump  was  by  far 
the  best."  Appliance  makers  of  vast  experience  have  made  similar 
statements. 


ARTIFICIAL  LIMBS  FOR  AMPUTATIONS  OF  THE  UPPER 
EXTREMITY. 

A  large  number  of  the  new  artificial  limbs  have  been  put  on  the 
market  during  the  last  five  years,  in  Europe  and  the  States.  I  wiU  only 
discuss  the  more  practical  arms  that  are  manufactured  in  America. 
Among  the  best  arms,  are  the  Carnes  arm,  the  Henning,  the  Dorrance 
Utility  Hook  and  arm  with  an  interchangeable  hand  put  out  by  Sharp 
&  Smith,  Chicago. 

The  Carnes  arm  is  very  expensive,  has  a  complicated  mechanism,  is 
quite  heavy  and  requires  considerable  training  before  the  arm  can 
be  properly  manipulated. 

The  Henning  arm  as  seen  in  Figs.  268  and  269  has  an  aluminum  hand 
and  fingers.  The  fingers  and  thumb  are  flexed  by  a  lever  placed  in  the 
mid-axis  of  the  proximal  end  of  the  hand  through  a  pull  ofabout  one  and 
one-eighth  inches.  The  fingers  are  so  arranged  that  they  can  group  them- 
selves around  an  irregular  object.  By  relaxing  the  shoulder  muscles,  the 
cord  is  released.  The  shoulder  strap  is  arranged  so  that  the  muscular 
power  is  equally  divided  between  the  two  shoulders.  This  allows  the 
patient  to  close  his  hand  without  a  visible  motion  of  the  shoulders.  It 
has  a  lever  lock,  so  that  the  hand  can  be  fixed  in  any  position.  It  is 
possible  to  carry  an  object  weighing  thirty  pounds.  The  fingers  being 
of  metal  with  open  joints,  it  is  necessary  to  wear  a  glove  to  keep  the 
dirt  out  of  the  mechanism  and  to  give  the  hand  a  better  appearance. 
It  seems  that  this  would  be  the  ideal  arm  to  use  in  connection  with  the 
motor  flap  operation  or  kinetic  stump. 

The  Dorrance  Utility  Hook  (Fig.  270)  is  a  very  good  universal 
prosthesis.  It  combines  cheapness,  simplicity,  stability  and  has  a 
universal  function.   The  hook  is  detachable  so  that  an  interchangeable 
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hand  can  he  coypled  on  in  a  short  time.     Figs.  270  to  277  clearly 
demonstrate  the  arm. 

Constant  muscular  tension  is  not  necessary  in  using  the  Dorrance 
Utility  Hook.     It  h  only  necessary  to  make  a  short  contraction,  to 


FlQ.  268  —The  Henning  arm. 


Fio.  269. — The  Henmng  arm. 


27(1.— Tht*  Dorrance  utility  hook. 


overcome  the  resistance  caused  by  the  rubber  hand  at  the  hitse  of  the 
honk  which  then  allows  the  hook  to  open  and  by  relaxing  the  shoulder 
muscles  the  hook  snaps  shut.    In  most  other  arms  a  constant  muscular 
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FtQ.  274  — Dorrafire  hook* 


Pio.  275. — Domiticw  hook. 


"^10.  ^7t^-— Dorrance  hook  used  lot  e«.\xik|^. 
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tension  is  required  unless  the  object  is  to  be  held  for  some  time  when 
the  hand  is  locked  in  the  desired  position.  The  Dorrance  Utility  Hook 
could  also  he  used  with  a  kinetic  stump. 

It  is  ob\iuus  that  in  ail  artificial  limbs  of  the  upper  extremity  the 
further  the  stump  is  tx^ow  the  elbow  the  easier  it  is  to  obtain  gcxKl 
results  with  the  prosthesis.  At  or  Just  above  the  wrist  joint  the  pronator 
museles  remain  intact  which  assist  in  bringing  the  forearm  to  the  mouth. 

Another  very  useful  artificial  limb  for  the  up]>er  extremity  with  an 


Fig.  277, — Dorrutice  hook. 

intereliangeable  hand  is  seen  in  Figs.  278,  279,  By  pulling  over  a 
small  button  on  the  lower  border  ot  the  forearm  piece,  the  hand  is 
pressed  out  of  its  socket  and  a  hook  or  any  of  the  varitnis  other  instru- 
ments nniy  be  inserted.  Fig.  280  slums  a  rubber  hand  that  ran  he 
attached  to  this  anu.  The  fingers  can  be  ninlded  with  the  (i|)jK>site 
hand  arnund  any  small  object.  In  the  pahn  u!  the  hand  a  ho«)k  can  be 
attached  so  that  the  wearer  can  carry  a  parcel  or  satcheL 
The  type  of  arm  to  be  worn  by  the  patient  dc]>ends  upon  his  voea- 
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factory  and  for  a  combination  arm,  the  prosthesis  with  the  interchange- 
able arm  would  give  good  service. 

It  is  advisable,  in  dealing  with  intelligent  patients  to  suggest  to 
them  that  they  study  their  own  condition  for  a  considerable  period  of 
time  and  if  they  should  hit  upon  a  good  idea,  to  go  to  the  appliance  maker 
and  talk  it  over  with  him  for  he  might  be  able  to  improve  the 
apparatus. 

Individualization  is  very  important  in  the  application  of  artificial 
limbs  of  the  upper  extremity. 


BONE  GRAPTINCIJ 


By  clarence  A.  McWlIXIAMS,  A.M.,  M.D.,  RA.C.S. 

Tmk  subject  of  bone-grafting  forms  one  of  the  most  fascinating 
objects  of  study  in  the  whole  domain  of  surgery,  and  out  of  the  differ- 
ences of  opbiions  regiirding  the  theoretical  influences  of  the  vfirious 
elements  which  go  to  make  up  a  graft  there  has  arisen  an  almost 
uiumimous  agrei?ment  as  to  how  one  should  practically  make  a  graft 
which  will  give  the  best  chances  for  success.  This  most  successful 
methcxl  is  as  folltiws:  the  graft  should  be  autogenous,  that  is,  it  should 
Ije  taken  from  the  patient  himst^f  who  is  to  be  grafted.  It  should  be 
living,  free  or  rarely  pedunculated,  and  should  have  as  much  perios- 
teum covering  it  as  possil)le.  The  periosteum  seems  to  be  the  most 
inijiortant  element  of  all  in  the  future  life  of  the  graft.  If  possible, 
the  graft  should  also  contain  some  endosteum  and  mexrow,  though 
these  are  not  as  imixirtant  as  the  i^eriosteum.  It  seems  certain  that, 
if  a  graft  be  made  according  to  these  rules,  nothing  f iui:her  is  necessary 
to  assure  success,  save  the  attainment  of  asepsis  and  the  maintenant*e 
of  immobilization.  Wlien  we  come  to  the  theoretical  consideration  of 
what  the  physiolog\'  is  of  the  varioiLs  elements  which  go  to  make  up  a 
graft  and  upon  what  the  hfe  of  a  bone  graft  depends,  we  come  upon 
ground  which  is  as  ^>'et  a  battlefield.  It  is  an  at^ademic  question  and 
as  yet  uns<^ttled.  ^ly  own  views  are  as  follows:  Were  the  blood-supply 
j)erifectl\'  restoreil  in  the  bone  of  a  living  graft,  then  the  graft  would 
not  die  and  would  not  become  absorbed.  But  this  is  not  the  case,  as 
the  physical  properties  of  Ixine  prevent  absorption  of  l>lood  sufficient 
to  maintain  the  life  of  the  bone  until  the  vascular  circulation  is  reestab- 
lished, consequently  nKjre  or  less  of  the  bone-c*eIls  die.  Probably 
S4>me  of  the  bone-celts  on  the  siu'face  survive  while  the  deeper  ones  die. 
In  any  case  it  is  a  varying  question  as  to  how  many  of  the  superficial 
cells  actually  survive.  The  inner  layer  of  the  |>eriosteum,  the  endos- 
teum and  to  a  much  less,  if  not  negligible,  extent,  the  lining  of  the 
Haversian  i*anals  provide  the  cells  for  osteogenesis  in  bone  repair,  to 
w4iich  ma>'  be  added  the  comparatively'  few  bone-ctdls  in  the  graft 
itself  which  survive.  Of  these  the  periosteum  is  much  tlie  most  impor- 
tant, probably  doubling  the  combined  powers  of  all  the  other  elemeots* 
This  relation  1  have  expressed  as  foUow^s:  every  graft  (20  in  number) 
made  by  me  mtk  periosteum  lived,  while  of  38  grafts  made  mi  haul 
periosteum,  but  21,  or  55  per  cent.,  survived,  (^  those  grafts  made 
without  periosteum,  the  new  bone  must  have  come  either  from  the 

^  For  complete  bJbliogjBphy  see  McWOliuiLB  on  Bone-grftfiin^  in  Surg,,  Gytie€.  and 
Obst.,  Janu&ry,  1916, 
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endosteum  or  the  lining  of  the  Haversian  canals  or  the  surviving  cells 
of  the  graft  itself,  or  all  combined,  leaving  out  of  account  the  surround- 
ing tissues.  If  this  be  true,  then  the  relative  importance  of  the  peri- 
osteum, as  combined  with  the  powers  of  the  endosteum,  the  lining  of 
the  Haversian  canals,  and  the  surviving  bone-cells,  is  as  100  to  55. 
The  author  has  made  three  human  transplantations  without  periosteiun, 
all  of  which  healed  by  primary  union.  In  not  one  of  these  did  the  graft 
survive,  all  gradually  becoming  absorbed  by  molecular  disintegration. 
In  each  of  these  transplants,  without  periosteiun,  there  were  endosteum, 
together  with  bone-cells  and  the  Haversian  canal  linings.  From  this 
we  see  that  the  periosteum  is  a  very  important  structure  in  osteo- 
genesis and  in  bone-graft  repair.  Of  the  few  reported  successful  bone 
transplantations  made  wUhovi  periosteum,  the  influence  of  the  endos- 
teum has  not  been  given  suflScient  attention,  although  its  power  of 
osteogenesis  is  evidently  far  inferior  to  that  of  the  periosteum. 

That  the  surrounding  connective  tissue,  independent  of  the  perios- 
teum, has  little  influence  on  osteogenesis,  I  desire  to  show  by  the 
following  interesting  human  grafting  operation  (Fig.  281),  for  which  I 
am  indebted  to  Dr.  Brewer,  to  whom  I  extend  my  sincere  thanks.  In 
January,  1912,  he  removed  2f  inches  of  the  lower  extremity  of  the 
radius  with  its  entire  periosteum,  for  sarcoma.  Two  days  later,  an 
adult  pistol  wound  suicide  was  brought  into  the  hospital  and  from 
his  radius  was  removed  a  piece  of  bone  exactly  the  same  length  as  that 
which  had  been  removed.  This  bone  was  boiled  for  an  hour  and  then 
kept  in  sterile  salt  solution  for  four  days,  when  the  original  wound  was 
reopened  and  the  boiled,  homoplastic  section  from  the  radius  was 
inserted  in  the  defect,  which  it  accurately  filled  up.  It  was  not  sutured 
in  place  but  simply  laid  in,  and  about  it  the  soft  parts  were  accurately 
sutured.  A  plaster  splint  was  applied.  Healing  by  primary  union. 
From  the  man,  three  and  a  half  years  later,  was  obtained  the  following 
roentgenogram  (Fig.  281).  The  hand  is  much  radially  abducted,  in  fact, 
there  is  a  well  marked  dislocation  of  the  hand  on  the  ulna,  which  latter 
can  be  distinctly  palpated.  The  function  of  the  hand  is  much  injured, 
there  is  almost  no  abduction,  and  flexion  and  extension  of  the  wrist  are 
slight.  The  grasp  of  the  hand  is  very  weak.  The  roentgenogram  is 
very  interesting.  The  entire  graft  (A,  Fig.  281)  can  be  divided  into 
three  sections,  Z),  B  and  C,  I)  is  the  proximal  portion  of  the  graft 
which  has  been  completely  and  perfectly  regenerated  and  is  thoroughly 
united  to  the  old  bone  of  the  shaft.  C  is  the  middle  portion  of  the  graft 
which  has  incompletely  been  absorbed  and  regenerated,  while  B  is 
the  most  distal  part  of  the  graft  which  has  been  completely  absorbed 
with  no  attempt  at  reformation  of  the  bone  in  the  slightest  degree. 
Since  the  operation  occurred  three  and  a  half  years  ago,  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  as  much  regeneration  of  bone  has  taken  place  as  ever  will  occur  so 
that  we  may  regard  this  as  the  permanent  result.  Several  things  are 
evident  at  once — first,  the  result  of  the  transplantation  speaks  for  the 
value  of  contact  with  living  bone,  for  section  D  seems  to  l^  so  perfectly 
regenerated  because  of  its  immediate  contact  with  the  living  bone  of 
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tbe  shaft*  Section  C  is  farther  away  from  living  bone,  and  as  a  rcsuh 
the  new  bone  is  only  partially  rejc:enerated,  l>ein|y^  honeycombed;  while 
section  B  i.s  farthest  away  and  shows  absolutely  no  regeneration  of  l>one 
after  aljsorption  of  the  original  deail  matrix » the  distance  away  from  the 
old  live  bone  being  evidently  Uyo  great  to  prmlnce  new  bone.  It  would 
st*em  refisonable  to  suppose  that  had  there  IxM^n  live  lx>ne  impinging 
on  the  carpal  side  of  the  graft  the  whole  graft  would  have  been  regen- 


Fio.  281. — Brewer's  case  of  tn  i'     '  hlo^ty.  tkree  yean*  imer  Krmnng.     A  rep 

seots  tbe  entire  2t-mch  graft;  />'  lately  abeorbed  and  eotirely  unregenerated 

portion  of  graft;  C,  the  parUy  aha^..^  ,  „.iU  but  partially  regeiterated  bone,  osteogeneeia 
being  apparently  unable  to  fully  traverao  tbe  diatanee  to  C;  i>  is  the  perfectly  rcgtjuerated 
portion  of  the  graft.  Oateogeneda  inuat  have  come  from  B^  the  portioi}  of  contracting 
old  bone,  since  tbe  perioateuoi  from  the  resected  botie  waa  removed  with  the  tumor. 
Aooording  to  one  or  two  authorities,  osteogenesia  comes  from  the  surrounding  tissues. 
If  this  be  the  case,  why  was  not  oflteog^neaia  as  perfect  at  £  or  C  as  at  l^t 

erated.  This  transplantation,  then,  bears  out  Murphy's  idea  of  the 
value  of  contact,  certainly,  at  least,  in  dead  homoplastic  bone  graftings. 
That  the  new  bone  did  not  come  from  the  surrounding  connective 
tissues  is  evidenced  by  the  progressive  lessening  of  its  formation  as  one 
proceeds  from  the  shaft  toward  the  hand.  Had  this  connective  tissue 
a  great  influence  in  the  formation  of  the  new  bone,  then  there  should 
be  as  much  new  bone  formed  in  section  B  as  in  D,  whereas  the  fact  is 
that  in  section  D  the  new  bone  formation  is  perfect  while  in  section 
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B  it  entirely  fails.  It  seems  reasonable  then  to  assume  that  the  new 
bone  in  D  was  fonned  through  the  growing  into  it  from  the  oiti,  live 
stump  of  bloodvessels  which  penetrated  a  eertain  distance  thoroughly 
and  then  these  gradually  faded  out,  producing  less  and  less  bone  as  they 
advanced. 


FiLi-  2^2.— LKxpuriiiieat  '6.)  Operatiwi  February  li),  1912.  Killed  Ortober  23*  1912, 
after  eiglit  montliB.  Rib  Bubpenosteally  exciBed  1\  iiicbes  and  alit  into  longitudmal 
Bin  pa.  Incision  over  Diiddle  of  left  rectus,  sheath  dividcij  and  stnpB  laid  on  muscle, 
separated  from  each  other.  Sheath  sutured  over  these.  Picture  ahows  rib  entirely 
reformed  and  growth  together  of  bones  in  abdomen. 


Coaielusionis, — ^The  following  conclusions  seem  justified  by  ray 
experiments; 

1.  If  a  section  of  the  whole  diameter  of  a  bone  be  removed,  then 
the  bone  wAX  regenerate  between  the  ends  of  the  fragments.  If  the  whole, 
or  a  part  of  the  periosteum,  bridging  the  defect,  be  preserved.    Proof: 
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Figs.  282  and  283. — Experiment  3.  Dog  172.  This  animal  was 
killtid  eight  months  after  siihperiosteallx'  reseetinj,^  a  sort  ion  (if  a  rib. 
This  rib  withont  fx-riosteuni  was  then  split  into  longitudinal  strips 
and  these  were  then  transplanted  into  the  abdomen.  Result:  The 
defeet  in  tlie  rib,  from  wliif  h  the  periosteum  was  not  removed,  has 
l>e<*ome  entirely  fillefl  in  with  new  bone.    The  strips,  transplanted  intn 


Fio.  283. — (Expeiiment  3,)  Microscopic  section  of  rib  without  periosteum  into 
abdomen.  The  fragmenta  of  bone  measure  0.2  cm.  ld  cliameter.  Microscopic  eKami* 
nation :  The  bone  oontaitis  many  oeUs  with  well- preserved  nuclei,  alj90  perfect  Haveraian 
canals  with  red  blood  cells  between  tbem*  The  bone  itself  is  intact.  Tlicre  are  aevcra) 
osleodasta  within  lactinje  on  the  margin  of  the  fragments.  Many  osteoblasts  are  also 
ptMent.  The  marrow  is  well  preserved  and  contains  blood  spaces,  many  of  them  filled 
with  red  blood  celli*.  Because  of  the  osteoclasU  there  are  present  destructive  prooeaeefl, 
but  at  the  same  time  proliferation  is  also  in  progre«*a.  The  bone  seems  to  be  perfectly 
alive. 


the  alxlomen,  have  remained  intact,  have  grown  together  an<l  have 
increased  in  size.  A  photomitTograph  of  a  see t ion  of  this  alidomiiml 
transplanted  Ixitie,  shows  bone  perfeetly  alive,  not  undergoing  absorp- 
tion*  and  containing  well  preserved  and  nonnal  marrow.  I  attribute 
the  living  of  these  transplants  to  the  fact  that  the  splitting  of  the 
origmal  rib  allowed  sufficient  blood  to  get  to  the  bone-eells. 
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Fig.  284. — Experiment  25*    Dog  21)0,    An  inch  and  a  quarter  of  two 

adjacent  riKs  were  excised  w'dh  jjeriosteurn  euveriiiji;  half  tlieir  surfaces. 
Result  is  seen  after  seven  and  a  half  niontlis  after  the  excision.  There 
is  no  trace  of  any  deh'Cts  in  tlie  excised  ril>s,  dne  to  the  dc^x^lopment  of 
new  bone  coming  from  lialf  tlie  extent  of  the  entire  i^eriostenm  which 
was  left  in  ifltu,  ^Further  proof  is  afforded  in  1  in  man  empyema  opera- 
tions when  the  rib  is  excised  subperiosteal ly.  In  such  cases  the  defect 
is  filled  in  completely  with  new  lione  within  a  few  months. 


FiQ.  2S4. — (EzperimtDi  25.)    Shows  perfect  r^fonnatioti  of  bone  in  imbperiasteally 

excused  ribs. 

2.  If  a  section  of  a  w^hole  diameter  of  a  bone  be  removed,  there  will 
take  place  very  little  subsequent  filling  in  of  this  defect  by  new  bone, 
if  the  entire  periosteum  has  been  removed  from  between  the  ends  of 
the  frtigments.  To  have  such  a  defect  fill  in,  it  is  necessary  that  there 
shall  be  left  either  some  portion  of  periosteum  or  a  thin  layer  of  bone, 
bridging  the  defect.     Proof: 


* 
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Figs.  285  aiitl  286. — Experiment  2.  This  picture  whs  taken  six 
months  after  rest*€ting  2  inches  of  the  whole  itiameter  of  a  rit>,  together 
with  its  periosteiiD^.  The  defect  has  not  at  all  closed  io,  due  I  belie \e 
to  the  lack  of  iMTiosteiini.  The  periosteum  was  stripped  bluntly  from 
the  bone  section  and  this  strip  t>f  periosteum  was  transplanted  into 
the  abdomen  (A).  Result  after  seven  months:  A  transverse  section. 
Fig,  287,  was  cut  through  this  periosteum  (A),  w^hich  was  felt  to  be  bone, 
A  microphotograpli  of  this  section  give^  a  picture  of  normal,  healthy, 
living  bone,  surroumled  b\'  a  closely  investing,  connective  tissue  cap- 
sule. There  are  no  osteoclasts  present  nor  any  round  cells,  suggestive 
of  either  a  destructi\T  or  an  inflammatory  process* 


Flo.  2S5.— <ExiKiriiiieiit  2,)  I>ok.  15,  Ojitration  April  1  to  15,  1012,  KiUecl 
October  23,  IP  12.  Left  rib  exdaed  with  periosteiLtci.  Periosteum  placed  on  fascia 
posterior  to  tnuBclc.  Picttire  nbows  resected  rib  but  no  reformatton  of  boiuj  in  the 
dtiect.    A,  indicates  new  bone  formation  from  tbe  transplanted  penoeteum. 


Fig,  2cS7. --Experiment  22.  Dog  220.  No.  2537.  Two  inches  of 
two  ribs  were  excised  with  their  entire  periosteum.  Result  four  months 
after  the  excisions:  the  defects  in  the  rihs  have  not  at  all  bt^come  filled 
in  with  new  hone.  If  the  surrounding  eounective  tissues  have  any 
influence  on  the  formation  of  new  bone,  these  two  experiments  do  not 
show^  any  such  influence, 

ri.  Periosteum  alone  when  transplanted  into  the  soft  parts  may  pro- 
duce li\'ing  bone,  I'roofs:  Experiment  under  the  first  experiment  of 
the  preceding  (conclusion,  also  the  following: 

Fig.  288. — Expe^riment  20.  Dog  42i),  Sections  from  each  fibula 
were  excised.  Fr^im  the  section  from  the  right  side,  all  the  periosteum 
was  bluntly  strippcnl  olT  from  all  its  sideis  in  one  piece.    Tins  piece  of 
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periosteum  was  vertically  stretched  out  under  skin  of  left  leg*  Tlie  bone 
it^lf  from  the  right  fibula  without  periosteum  was  placed  in  contact 
with  the  ends  of  the  old  stumps  in  the  left  fibula  defect.  Over  the  ends 
of  the  stumps  of  the  right  defect  in  fibula,  muscle  was  sutured  so  that 
the  graft  would  not  be  in  contact  with  lining  bone  and  in  the  superficial 


Fio.  286,-^(Ex(>eriiiieiJt  2.)  Microacopic  acction  of  A^  Fig,  28t>,  sbowf*  that  there  in  a 
distinct  Tfinss  of  br>ne,  nieasuring  0.8  cm.  enclosed  in  a  definite  conii<>otive' tissue  eap«\jle* 
The  bone  itself  contairia  c-clls,  the  nudei  of  which  stain  deeply  with  heinatojrylin.  At 
Ijoints  on  the  periphen,'  of  the  bone  there  are  oeteobkyits.  Iti  the  actual  bone  sutj»taiice 
itself  there  are  HaverHian  **anab  which  contain  blood vei*8eU  the  size  of  hirge  arterioloa. 
Within  the  bone  trabofylu?  there  are  adult  fat  anrl  marrow  cells  and  the  whole  preseuts 
a  nonnal  ap]r)earanee.  There  are  nianj'  blo(jd  simrod  in  the  miirruw  and  the,se  apaees  are 
aupported  by  a  de6iuto  eonnecti^e'tisaue  stroma.  The  red  bh:!w>d  eulla  in  tht^o  blood 
spaoee,  while  not  sliarp  and  dietin^^t  in  outline,  have  not  degctaerated.  There  are  no 
osteoclasts  nor  any  round  cells  suggestive  of  either  a  destructive  process  or  one  of  inflam- 
mation.  The  bone  is  alive.  AlthouRh  but  one  thickuesa  of  periosteum  was  transplanted, 
there  Imve  been  reproducetl  t%vo  layers  of  bono  with  inter^'eninif  marrow,  i'.  f.,  the 
perioflteym  has  reformed  a  normal  rib. 

musi'les  of  the  right  le^^  was  pltK^cd  th(*  sec*ti*Hi  fnjui  the  left  fibula  with 
its  periosteum  eutinr.  Itesult  Wl  days  iifter  optTatiim:  The  section 
of  !)Oiie  with  periosteiiiD  in  right  \v^,  not  in  contact  with  living  bone, 
has  grown  to  two  or  three  times  its  normnl  size  antl  is  eertainl\'  per- 
fectly alive.    The  piet^  of  fibula  without  jxTioi^teuiii  intoMeft  *lefect 
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from  right  fibula  has  entirely  disappeared.  This  is  probably  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  boee  was  transplanted  entire.  Had  it  been  split,  it  more 
than  likely  would  have  survived,  due  to  the  consequent  better  blocxl 
supply.  The  periosteum  on  the  other  hand,  transplanted  un<ler  the 
skin  of  left  leg,  has  developed  a  new  mass  of  bone  of  the  size  and  shape 
of  the  old  fibula  from  which  it  was  taken. 


Fta.  287. — nShows  rosult  four  monrhs  tift«r  excision  of  two  rilia   (Z>)   with  their  entifc 
pcnofiteum.     The  defect*  show  not  the  sUghteat  tjendency  to  fill  in  with  new  bone. 


Sinct*  this  ajmvUtsioii  is  the  subject  of  much  dispute,  I  will  add 
another  instance  wlu're  new  bone  was  formed  from  transplatited 
periosteum. 

Fig.  288.— Experiment  28.  Dog  374.  No.  28HI  Two  inches  of 
each  fibula  with  their  entire  periosteum  were  excised.  The  periosteum 
from  the  right  fibula  section  was  a  perfect  sheet,  removed  without 
scraping  it  off  the  bone  by  blunt  stripping?  in  order  that  as  few  bone 
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cells  as  possible  from  the  surface  of  the  bone  should  be  adherent  to 
the  surface  of  the  periosteutn.  This  sheet  of  periosteiun  was  trans- 
planted just  under  the  skin  of  tlie  left  leg  \yh\^  on  the  muscle.  Result 
after  five  months;  the  transplanted  periosteum  into  the  left  leg  not  in 
contact  with  any  bone  has  prodnced  a  fine  piece  of  bone.  It  is  worthy 
of  remark  that  this  piece  of  periosteum  was  renio\ed  bluntly  from  the 
fibula. 


Ficj.  288. — A  SButiuD  from  the  right  fibuln  witJiout  pBrio8t<*uiii  wft»  placed  hi  the 
left  fibulft  defect,  Aft*r  one  hundred  and  two  days  Ibis  section  had  entirely  disap* 
peat^ed.  The  periosteuni  from  this  eection  was  atretclied  out  under  the  akin  of  the  left 
leg.  This  produced  a  fine  strip  of  new  bone.  A  section  from  the  left  fibula  was  trans- 
planted into  the  right  teg  not  in  contact  with  bone.  This  transplant  showed  vigorous 
growth. 


These  experiments  prove  that  transplanted  periosteum  may  produce 
new  bone  contrary'  to  the  teachings  of  Macewen  and  others. 

4.  If  minute  fragments  of  a  living  graft  be  transplanted,  then  the 
|HTiostenm  may  be  disregarded  because  the  osteoblasts  in  the  frag- 
ments may  not  die  because  of  an  easier  access  of  bloo<l  to  them,  and  the 
pieces  of  bone  may  grow  and  coalesce  and  not  become  absorl>ed. 
Proof: 

Fig,  liW),— ExptTiment  il  This  animal  was  killed  five  months 
after  one  incli  of  the  radius  was  removeil,  togetlier  with  its  periosteum. 
The  periosteum  was  tlieii  scraps!  off  the  fragment,  which  was  split  inttJ 
as  small  piec^^s  as  possible  with  the  rongeur.   The  small  fragments  were 
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Flo.  289. — This  rueoReaograni  rIkiwh  that  bnth  fibulno  tmusplanted  withaijt  peri- 
osteuiu  remained  alive  after  five  months.  The  transplaDted  perio«teujn  into  the  left 
leg  has  produced  a  fine  piece  of  tie'w  bone. 


Flo.  290.— Fmicmenta  of  bone  without  perioHLeum,  iraoiipliiitited  intu  a  defect  in  the 
radiua,  have  remained  living  af^er  five  months  and  are  all  copdoUdated* 
vou  IV— 28 
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replaced*  filling  in  tlie  ilefect  in  the  rtitlius.  Rtisult:  The  small  frag- 
ments have  all  rt^mained  alive,  have  coalesceti  into  one  piece,  which 
has  hearme  iinite<l  to  the  ends  of  the  radius  fragments, 

Macewen  in  his  book  mentions  the  case  of  a  boy,  the  whole  of  whose 
diaphysls  he  was  coiiii)elletl  to  remove  for  necrosis.  There  was  no 
subsequent  osseous  deposition »  Fifteen  months  later  he  was  re-admitted 
with  the  rtquest  by  the  parents  that  the  boy's  useless  arm  be  removed. 
Two  wedges  of  bone  were  excised  frc*m  another  patient,  aged  six  years, 
afflicted  with  anterior  curves.  These  were  cut  into  minute  fragments, 
quite  irresix^cti\x^  of  the  periosteum,  and  were  then  fleposited  into  the 
muscular  sulcus  of  the  boy's  arm,  this  being  then  a  successful  homo- 
plastic, living  bone  transplantation.  There  was  no  pus  formation. 
Two  months  hiter  a  portion  of  new  bone,  an  inch  in  length  and  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  was  formed  lirmly  attaclietl  to  the 
upper  fragment  of  t-he  humerus,  Here  all  the  grafts  proliferated,  grew 
to  one  another,  and  also  to  the  extremity  of  the  proximal  portion.  Two 
other  wedges  of  bone  of  larger  size  than  the  first  were  similarly  dealt 
with  and  inserted  two  months  subsequently  to  the  first  graft,  and  a  third 
couple  were  platt'd  in  position  fivv  months  after  the  first,  Tfiese  all 
fused  together  and  to  the  condyles  of  the  humerus,  filling  the  gap  in 
the  arm  to  the  extent  of  4J  inches.  It  is  thirty  years  since  the  himierai 
shaft  was  rebuilt,  and  during  all  this  period  the  m^in  has  th'i>endei! 
on  his  physical  exertions  for  the  earning  of  his  lixing.  He  worke*!  as 
a  joiner  for  many  years,  and  is  now  an  engineer's  pattern-maker. 

Mac!ewen  also  relates  the  following  experiment.  This  experinu'Ut  I 
have  myself  (hiplieated  with  precisely  tlie  same  result  in  se\'erid  dogs 
but  not  alwa\s.  The  greater  part  of  the  shaft  oi  the  radius  with  its 
periosteum  was  remo^-ed.  The  shaft  of  the  bone  removed,  destitute  of 
its  periosteum,  was  then  cut  into  very  small  shavings  and  these  shavings 
were  placed  between  the  muscles,  which  bulged  into  the  gap  left  in 
the  bone  by  tlie  removal  of  the  shaft.  The  neighboring  muscles  were 
then  attached  o\  er  the  bone  sha%  ings  in  order  to  keep  tlie  shavings 
in  position,  and  especially  to  pre^'ent  their  being  extruded  from  the 
wound.  Examination  of  the  specimen  obtained  seven  weeks  after 
ojieration  showed  that  the  continuity  of  the  shaft  was  entirel}'  restorefh 
There  was  a  marked  increase  in  diameter  of  the  shaft  opposite  the  part 
wdiere  the  shavings  had  been  inserted.  All  the  component  parts  had 
become  fused  b\'  osseous  tissue  into  one  another  and  both  ends  of  the 
shaft.  Thest^  easf*s  afford  prt^of  of  the  inadvisability  of  removing 
aseptic  fragments  from  fractures  for  fear  tliat  the  fragment  will  die. 

That  it  is  TK>t  the  iuii\'ersal  rule  that  the  fragments  will  live  if  trans- 
planted mthftfff  periosteum  the  following  experiment  will  show; 

Fig.  291. — Experiment  19.  Dog  309.  This  picture  was  taken  nine 
weeks  after  the  tran.splantation.  Into  a  defect  made  into  the  left 
fil)ula  were  grafted  fragments  from  a  section  of  the  right  fiiiuia  from 
which  all  the  pt^riosteum  was  thoroughly  scraped.  Into  the  right 
fibula  defect  weTe  transplimted  fragments  with  periosteum  still  attached 
to  them,  takeJi  from  a  section  of  the  left  fibula.    Result  after  nine  weeks 
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(Fig.  291 )» the  fragments  into  the  left  fibula  defect  witfumt  periosteum 
have  entirely  disappeiirefh  The  piece  into  the  ri^ht  fibula  defect  with 
periosteum  have  markedly  increased  in  size  and  have  largely  united 


Fiis,  'iVU, —  (Ex|x?rimc?iit  10. f  D*»ii.  W9.  TIiIh  picture^  was  tutcu  iiiue  week*  oficr 
operation.  Irilo  n  defect  made*  iit  the  left  fibulti  were  grafted  fragiiicnU  taken  from  a 
eectioii  or  Lht'  rl^ht  nVniln  fnini  wtiich  all  the  pcriostetiit)  was  thoroufdily  acmped  away. 
Inf^  the  ritfht  fihtila  do  feet  wero  transplanted  fragmenta  with  th«  fjcriotiteuizi  atill 
attar^hvd,  Uikeii  fmni  a  sie^'tioii  of  the  left  fibula.  Rcsnlt:  The  fraf^ncnts,  withofut  peri- 
usteum,  into  the  left  fibula  defect  have  entirely  disappearted.  The  fragmentfi  with 
p«riu6tcum  into  the  right  fibuia  defect  have  markedly  increased  in  siie  and  have  largely 
united  lo  each  other  This  experiment  illustrates  the  value  ol  the  periosteum  being  on 
CtBfts  in  case  there  be  a  deficiency  in  the  blood  supply. 

to  each  other.  This  case  illustrates  the  value  of  the  periosteum  on 
grafts  in  case  there  is  a  deficiency  in  tlic  lilocxl  supply'.  The  featiu-e  to 
be  particularly  cuipha^izcd  in  this;  cx|X'riment  is  the  pronoimced 
increase  in  the  size  of  the  grafts  with  periosteum  on  them,  transplanted 
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into  tlie  right  clfft'ct,  which  denotes  an  active  life  in  the  grafts;  also  the 
fact  that,  although  the  middle  sedlon  of  the  right  sided  graft  docs  not 
seem  to  be  firmly  united  to  the  neighboring  grafts,  yet  this  middle 
section,  from  its  deep  shndf»w,  appea^^^  to  lie  as  aetivel^^  ahve  as  the 


Fic3.  2{V2. — A  scctiini  Iroin  ilie  ri^thl  filjiila  wthout  periosteum  was  (raiisplHuttd  into 
tho  left  fibuJa  defect  in  eoiitact  with  iho  old  Ixmo  stiinuxs^  Afler  eighty-one  days  this 
ha«  alniost  entirely  disappeared.  Ifrider  the  fasda  of  the  right  leg  not  in  C4^*ritact  with 
uny  bone  was  placed  the  sectioii  from  the  left  Bbula  with  petioateum.  Thii^  hnfi  remain&d 
petfectly  alive.  This  pietiire  shows  the  value  of  the  perioeteuin  and  the  doubtful  effect 
of  contact  with  lining  bone  of  grafts  without  periofiterum. 


sections  which  are  in  intimate  contact  with  the  ends  of  the  old  stumps. 
All  c^f  whi(*h  still  f mother  goes  to  show  that  contact  with  living,  old 
bone  has  prol)ahly  not  the  important  influence  on  the  subsequent  life 
of  the  grafts  which  Dr.  Murphy  has  attributed  to  it. 
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5.  A  nimiber  uf  expfriments  were  ]x^rfonned  iii  which  sinj^le  largi* 
fragments  were  transplanted  wlih  and  ivitlwut  their  eoveriog  ixtIos- 
teiiiii.  E%'ery  one  of  25  transplantations  made  wiik  periosteimi,  or 
i(X)  per  cent.,  h'ved,  while  of  38  transplantations  made  unihoiit  perios^ 
teum  but  21  lived,  or  55  per  c-ent*  (Fig.  288.) 

Fig.  292. — Experiment  23.  Dog  423.  Operation:  A  section  from 
the  right  fibula  intact,  without  periosteum,  was  transplanted  into  the 
left  fibula  defect  in  contact  with  the  old  bone  stumps.  The  stumps 
of  the  right  fibula  defect  were  covered  with  muscle,  which  was  sutured 
over  them.  Under  fascia  of  right  teg  was  plact*d  the  entire  section 
from  the  left  fibula  with  ix-riosteum  still  on  it  uniujiu^ecL  Result 
eighty-one  days  after  oi>eration  (Fig.  292) :    The  section  into  the  left 


i 
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Fiti. 


21)3. — Rib  withuut  periostLnim   transplanted  into  a  defect  EDftde  id  tho  lower  jnw 
for  renioviil  of  Mircrjtuu.     Primary  union.    A,  tmnflplanted  rib. 


fibula  defect  without  i)erioHteum  has  almost  completely  disappeared. 
There  is  a  slight  line  indicating  a  j3ersistence  of  some  of  it.  This  dis- 
iippetiranee  has  occurred  notwithstanding  that  it  was  iu  contact  at 
l>oth  ends  with  living  hone.  The  difference  the  presence  or  absence 
of  the  periosteum  makes  is  intlicated  in  the  right  leg.  The  section  from 
the  left  fibula  into  the  right  leg  irifh  j^erimieum  has  remained  of  its 
original  size  and  seems  perfectly  alive,  this»  notwithstanding  that  it' 
was  not  in  contact  with  living  bone. 

Fig.  293  is  added  to  show  the  value  of  the  periosteum  on  a  graft 
since  a  graft  without  periosteum  into  a  defect  in  the  lower  jaw 
entirely  disappeared  in  five  months.  In  Xoveml^er,  1-910»  I  removed 
half  the  lower  jaw  from  a  lad  of  twelve  for  a  large  giantKrell  sarcoma. 
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Fifteen  months  later  I  grafted  into  the  defect  in  the  lower  jaw  a  piece 
of  rib  which  was  entirely  stripped  of  its  periosteum.  One  end  of  the 
rib  was  bevelled  and  this  was  sutm-ed  to  the  freshened  edge  of  the 
remaining  half  of  the  jaw.  The  womid  healed  by  primary  union.  Fig. 
293  show3  the  rib  in  position.   In  five  months  the  rib  entirely  disappears. 

Tarious  Theoretical  Views. — However  theoretically  authorities 
differ  as  to  the  value  of  the  component  parts  of  a  graft,  yet  practically 
today  every  surgeon  makes  an  autogenous  graft,  which  contains  upon 
it  some  of  its  covering  periosteum,  together  with,  if  possible,  some 
endosteimi  and  marrow,  since  the  whole  of  a  thing  is  better  that  any 
of  its  parts.  To  show  the  various  theoretical  views  of  authorities,  the 
author  has  made  the  following  classifications:  the  w^eight  of  authority 
seems  to  favor  the  view  that  the  most  important  element  upon  which 
the  future  life  of  the  graft  depends  is  the  periosteum. 

1.  There  is  either  none  or  only  slight  osteogenetic  power  in  the 
periosteum: 


Gallic  and  Robertson 

Macew^en 

Davis  and  Hunnicutt 

Wetherill 

Baschkirzew  and  Petrow 

Delbet 

Brown  and  Brown 

Bancroft 

Murphy 

Groves 

2.  Osteogenesis  lies  in  the  young  connective  tissue  surrounding  the 
transplant: 

Baschkirzew  Bancroft 

Barth  (originally) 

3.  Osteogenesis  lies  chiefly  in  periosteum  and  to  a  much  less  extent 
in  endosteum,  marrow  and  the  Haversian  canal  linings: 

De  Gouvea  I^ewis 

Lexer  McWilliams 

Streissler  Steida 

Ix)berhoffer  Gill 

Tomita  Barth  (recently  hut  not  originally) 

Axhausen  NichoUs 

Ochsner  Codivilla 

Albee  Schepelmann 

Oilier  Ryerson 

Phemister  Haas 

4.  Osteogenesis  lies  entirely  in  the  osteoblasts  within  the  bone  of 
the  graft  itself,  and  its  regeneration  takes  place  independently  of  the 
periosteum. 

Macewen  Groves 

5.  The  graft  is  not  osteogenetic  in  itself  but  it  is  simply  ostooconduc- 
tive  of  cells  from  the  contacting  extremities  of  other  living  bone. 

Murphy  Barth  (originally). 
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IS  PERIOSTEUM  NECESSARY  FOR  THE  FUTURE  LIFE  OF  GRAFTS? 

Practically'  ever>^  operator  today  makes  grafts  always  with  perios- 
teum, as  the  paucity  of  re]x>rte(l  ^raftin^  made  wifhotd  periosteum 
strikes  the  student  of  the  subject  at  once,  Some  authorities  maintain 
that  the  answer  to  the  question  de]>ends  on  the  presence  or  the  absence 
of  the  bone-eel  I  upon  the  deep  surface  of  the  periosteum.  The  con- 
fusion existing  in  the  results  obtained  hy  various  ex[x^rimenters  in 
transplanting  p€Tiosteum  alone  may  depend  upon  the  variations  in 
methcMls  of  the  several  operators  in  obtaining  periosteum,  i^ome 
have  stripped  otF  the  periosteiun  bluntly,  others  have  pried  it  oil'  with 
a  blunt  instrmnent.  while  others  have  used  a  sharp  instrument  against 
the  IxMie  to  remo\'e  the  periosteum,  thus  possibly  carrying  bone-cells 
off  attached  to  the  periosteum. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  all  the  oixTators  have  not  included,  nor  excluded, 
the  same  rom]KKients  which  may  explain  the  difVerences  in  the  results 
obtained.  It  is  also  not  definitely  stated,  in  several  reported  cases, 
how  mu(*h  i>eriosteum  i*emained  in  the  sm-roundings  of  the  region  into 
which  the  graft  was  transplanted  altluiugh  the  graft  itself  may  not  have 
hiul  periosteum  upon  it.  Some  periosteum  seems  necessarj;,  either 
upon  the  graft  or  else  in  its  surroundings,  in  ortler  to  be  always  sure 
of  success.  Groves  now  maintains  *'  that  the  osteoblasts  necessary  for 
new^  bone  fonnation  are  containtxl  in  the  dense  bone  but  that  the 
protecting  and  vascularizing  matrix  of  the  ]>eriosteum  is  necessary  for 
their  activity/' 

My  own  results  Ln  three  human  transplantations  made  iinihrnii  peri- 
osteum were  so  disastrous  that  1  never  now  make  a  transplantation 
mikoid  periosteum.    These  cases  are  as  follows: 

Hunmn  Traasplaiitations  (Figs.  293  and  294).  — Case  L  In 
November,  1910,  I  remove<j  the  horizontal  ramus  of  half  tlie  lower 
jaw  from  a  lad,  aged  twelve  \ears,  for  a  large,  giant-eeH  sarcoma. 
Fifteen  months  later  I  grafted  into  the  defect  in  the  lower  jaw  a 
piece  of  rib  which  was  entirely  stripped  of  its  periosteum.  One  end 
of  the  rib  was  be\'eiled  and  this  was  sutured  to  the  fresheneil  etlge 
of  the  remaining  half  of  the  jaw\  The  wound  healed  by  primary 
union.  Fig*  29*i  shows  the  rib  in  position.  Five  months  later,  a 
rontgenogram  (Fig,  294)  showed  an  entire  disapf>earance  of  the 
grafted  rib.  There  never  was  any  discharge  from  the  scar.  The 
result  in  this  case  is  in  opposition  to  Dr.  Murphy's  second  conclusion, 
that  *'  bone  with  or  without  periosteum,  transplanted  in  the  same 
individual  and  contacted  at  one  or  both  ends  w^ith  other  living,  osteo- 
genetic  l>one,  always  becomes  united  to  the  living  fragment,  and  acts 
as  a  scaffolding  for  the  reproduction  of  new  bone.''  Had  I  split  the 
rib  longitudinally  so  as  to  afford  a  better  blood  supply  to  the  bone- 
cells  of  the  graft,  or  had  I  transplanted  the  rib  with  periosteum  cover- 
ing half  its  surface,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  have  live<i. 

Case  2.— The  patient  was  a  man,  aged  thirty-two  years,  who  had 
received  a  compound  fracture  of  the  left  humerus,  a  month  before  he 
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Fio*  294.^After  ^v&  months*  tot^  (jia^ppearaiiGe  of  the  rib  without  porfosteiim 
tratmplanted  in  the  previous  Egure. 


Fio,  295, — ^Non-uniou  in  a.  fracture  of 
the  humtmis.  The  eDda  of  the  fragnienta 
wore  sawoci  off  squ&reJy*  line  mpdullar>' 
cavilies  were  reamed  out  und  a  piece  from 
a  subperiost  cully  resected  rib  waa  inBerted 
in  the  oieduJlary  cavities  and  a  Lane  plate 
was  appHe«l  Xjg  hold  the  fragments  firmly, 
A,  tho  rib  graft. 


Fig.  296, — Shows  result  of  previoua 
transplantation  (Fig.  295)  after  nine 
months.  Tliere  is  stiJl  non-iiidon* 
The  Kraft  has  not  increased  in  edie  at 
all.  The  perioBteum  of  the  fragmenta 
haa  produced  some  now  bone. 
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caiDf  URfler  my  care.  Me  was  operatt^  on  imnier! lately  after  the  acci- 
dent in  another  institution  and  the  fracture  was  wiretL  Tlii^  was  ful- 
lowed  hy  \iolent  se|isis  and  noii-nnion.  Twi»  se(|uestra  were  picked 
uiit  of  the  wound  the  next  day  after  the  man  came  under  my  care. 
The  result  of  t  lie  appHcation  of  a  Lane  plate  to  the  fracture  hy  me  after 
it  had  entirely  healed  nwi  after  sawiiij;  ot!"  tite  ends  of  the  fragments 
was  still  non-union.    Five  months  after  the  pre%  ious  plating,  on  account 


Fig.  297, — Photoniicrtjgrtiph  of  a  eectioii  from  tbc  dead  {raiLsjiIaiited  rilj  which  wa» 
removed.  Tbe  secticm  showa  tibrouB  connective  tissue  with  only  scattered  areas  of 
bot»e.  The  nurlei  of  the  cella  are  well  stained.  The  bone  trabeculae  at  many  point« 
iibow  osteoblasts  with  an  occasional  oijtcodast  in  places.  The  bloodvessela  in  the  )^ne 
aro  nuiDerouB  and  of  larisL*  dae.  The  ijone  has  urnlergone  rarefying  osteitis.  This 
picture  showd  the  value  of  the  periosteum,  as  well  as  brings  up  the  question  of  whether 
the  intranieduUao'  S^^^t  i'^  ^  succctssful  ob  an  inluy  gmit, 

of  non-union,  I  grafted  into  the  medullar>^  cavities  of  the  fragments, 
which  were  first  reamed  out,  a  section  from  a  suhperiosteally  resected 
rib  (Fig.  295).  After  the  rib  was  in  |K)sition,  there  was  some  side-to- 
side  rocking  of  the  fragments  on  each  otiier,  due  to  tlie  fact  that  the 
rib  was  evidently  a  tritie  too  slmrt.  On  this  account  I  applied  a  Lane 
plate.  The  result  of  this  bone  grafting  was  very  disappointing,  A 
picture  (Fig.  296)  after  nine  months  showed  no  proliferation  whatsoever 


jNEm 

of  its  bone  and  there  was  no  better  iniiuri  than  at  the  time  oi 

the  grafting.  Nine  months  after  the  rib  grafting,  I  removed  (Fig.  297) 
the  remains  of  the  grafteil  rib.  A  section  of  it  under  the  microscope 
showed  that  it  was  undergoing  rarefying  osteitis  and  that  it  consisted 
mos>t]y  of  dense  fibrous  tissue  with  scatterefl  areas  of  bone.  Tlie  meilul- 
lary  cavities  of  the  fragments  were  reamed  out  and  into  them  was 
inserted  a  graft  taken  frf»m  the  front  of  the  tibia  with  periosteum  on 


Fin.  298. — A,  traiisplaiit  from  f he  oppo- 
site ti  bin,  witlifiiut  perio»toum,  drivpn  uImjvg 
into  the  rnedullao'  cavity  of  tbe  upper 
fmittTieiit;  t)elow  it  was  spliced  to  the  dde 
of  the  hjwer  fragment.     A^  the  graft. 


Fit  in  290. — Tile  ^^nift.  .1  is  di.-^ap- 
peuring.  TakcD  six  inonthB  after  the 
grafting.  The  g^aft  la  not  tnore  than 
one-quarter  its  fjriKimd  siie^  and  there 
m  no  union. 


two  of  its  sides,  A  nail  was  inserted  in  its  upper  end  to  prevent  its 
riding  up  into  the  medullary  cavity.  Sepsis  followed  this  oi>eration, 
requiring  removal  of  the  nail  and  the  graft  with  an  unsuccessful  result. 
Case  3. — This  is  an  exceedingly  interesting  ca.se  of  non-union  in  a 
lurth  fracture  of  htvtii  bones  in  the  leg  of  a  child,  aged  seventeen 
months.  The  non-union  I  attributed  to  insufHcient  immobilization 
of  the  leg  after  birth.  The  author  cut  dow^n  on  the  fracture  and  after 
freshening  the  pointed  extremities  of  the  fragments,  tliere  resulted  a 
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defect  of  an  inch  iind  a  half  in  the  tibia,  wliicli  iiKuie  transplantation 
of  I  Mine  necessary.  A  j^^nift  (Fig.  29S)  from  the  op]x>site  tibia  was 
chiM41e<l  out  with  its  i>4^riostciini  attaclied.  The  ^xTic»stcum  was  then 
deliberately  |x^ek»il  off  the  graft  with  the  object  of  confirming  ^lac- 
ewen's  \  icw  df  its  imiinportance.    One  end  of  tlie  graft  was  pointed 


Fio.  300,^ — ^Two  munths  ixiier  a  second 
grafting  operation,  at  which  time  five  inches 
of  the  opposite,  healthy  fibula  with  its 
entire  gurroundiDg  perioateuni:  was  trans- 
plaatcd  into  the  nioduMary  cavities  of  the 
fragments,  an  encircling  wire  suture  beiots 
inserted  below.  Notice  the  now  aubperios- 
ieal  bone.  A,  Notice  tendency  to  bowing 
due  to  growth  of  fibula. 


Fig.  301. — Seven  nionthH  after  the 
second  grafting  with  periosteum.  Notice 
the  increase  in  aiae  of  the  grafted  fibula 
-4,  alao  the  fracture  in  the  lower  por- 
tiou  of  the  graft  C,  the  aize  of  the  callua 
S,  oomiug  from  the  graft  and  the  ero- 
sion of  the  graft  by  the  wire  D, 


and  it  was  wedged  into  the  medullary  cavity  of  the  upper  fragment, 
and  the  hiwer  side  of  the  transplant  was  spliced  to  the  side  of  the 
lower  fragment  with  chromic  gut  after  lifting  up  the  [K^riosteiun* 
The  subsequent  imiuu  was  by  first  intentioiL  Fig.  299  shows  the  con- 
dition sLx  months  after  the  grafting.     It  was  very  disap|K)inting  to 
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the  tibial  graft  gradually  melt 


y  in  the  tissues,  so  that  after  six 
months  it  was  not  more  than  on(M|uarter  it,s  original  size.  Since 
union  was  l»y  first  intention,  there  seems  no  way  of  accounting  for 
the  death  of  the  graft  save  on  the  basis  of  a  lack  of  t>eriosteum,  or 
of  a  (leiicient  blood  supply,  or  of  both.    Fig.  300  shows  the  condition 

eight  months  after  the  first  grafting  oj>er- 
ation,  and  two  months  after  the  second 
grafting,  at  which  tune  I  transplanted  5 
inches  of  the  opposite,  healthy  fiy>ula  into 
the  medullary  cavities  of  the  fragments, 
as  seen.  It  was  transplanted  with  the 
periosteum  covering  its  entire  circumfer- 
ence, and  this  was  not  split  in  the  slight- 
est. Below,  a  wire-encircling  suture  was 
used  to  hold  the  graft  in  place.  Fig.  3fXJ 
show^s  new  bone  being  forme<1  along  the 
periosteum  of  the  fibula  graft,  as  a  thin 
I   i  plate,  two  months  after  grafting.    Fig,  301 

>         im  was  taken  seven  months  after  the  trans- 

L       tM  plantation.   To  my  mind  it  seems  to  imply 

m        ^B  the  necessity  of  revising  Dr.  Murphy's 

m       ^m  conclusion  that  a  graft  is  not  osteogcncti(* 

m      ^m  m  itself.    A  fracture  has  taken  place  in 

■     ^K  the  midthird  of  the  transplant,  due  to  the 

I    ^HL  I         fttct  that  the  child  kicked  ofi'  the  splint 

M   ^^^^'''\.       '         **rie  night.    We  see  that  this  fracture  of 
V*l^^^  the   graft    itself   is   consolidating   nicely 

n^^^^  under  an  enormous  callus.     If  we  accept 

■^^^^^  Dr.  Murphy's  conclusion,  we  must  believe 

^^^^^^^  that  all  this  callus  came  from  the  con- 

^^^^^^^L  tacting    old    bone    of    the    neighboring 

^^^^^^^^  stumps,  I  do  not  accept  this  view  for 
^^^^^^H  a  moment,  hut  believe  that  the  callus 
^BBWBil  arose  either  from  the  periosteum  or  from 
the  bone  of  the  graft  itself.  Along  the 
outer  surface  of  the  graft  we  see  at  least 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  new  bone  evenly 
distributed.  Were  this  new  bone  formed 
from  the  contacting  ends  of  the  old  bone  of 
the  stumps  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would 
shade  off,  be€oming  less  the  further  we 
went  from  the  old  bone.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  greatest  amount  of  new  bone  is  at  the  fracture  spot  in  the 
graft,  which  is  at  some  distance  from  either  contacting  extremity  of  old 
hone.  Fig.  301  shows  that  the  transplant  (June  9,  seven  months  after 
the  grafting)  has  continued  to  develop.  The  upper  part  of  the  graft 
has  liecome  as  large  us  the  opposite  healthy  tibia.  The  fragiucnt  beknv 
the  fracture,   due   to   the   inhibitory  influence  of  tlie  wire,   has  not 


Flu.  302, — Fourteen  months 
iiiter  the  second  grafting,  ShowB 
perfect  healing  of  the  fmcture, 
disappearance  of  the  caUus  and 
filUug  in  of  the  eroaion  caused 
by  the  wire.  The  graft  has  in- 
creaned  throughout  to  the  sixe  of 
a  normal  tibia.  ^4,  junction  of 
graft  with  lower  tibial  fragment. 
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(k' veloped  welL  I  w  add  ition  the  wire  is  eroding  the  bone  of  the  gra ft .  I 
removed  this  wire  June  14,  1913,  with  the  object  of  preventing  its 
cutting  through  of  the  graft. 

Fig.  3(*2  shows  the  result  fourteen  months  after  the  grafting.  The 
graft  has  developefl  well  and  the  fracture  seems  to  be  consolidating 
nicely.    Fig.  303  was  taken  nineteen  months  after  the  grafting  l>ecause 


Fig.  aOS.—TukcTi  July  1.  1914.  uiiieloeu 
months  ftftcir  iw;et>inl  icr«flinji  with  i)t»rir/tsieum. 
Notice  iendeuey  t»t  U>wiiitf,  omrig  t*j  tli>f>ro* 
pcirtioimte  growth  of  filitiia.  H.  iiiiuniled 
Imotare. 


Flu.  304. — -Takciu  tlireu  >e4irs  nftt-r 
the  secund  graftiiig.  Notice  i\\v 
fiimngfjf  ilie  leg,  due  in  the  growth 
of  the  fibviiii,  the  iioii-ijiii*Jii  in  llio 
fracture,  the  overriding  of  the  frag- 
Uieuts  liiid  the  kieffiderit  ealluB. 


of  increased  mobility.    This  mobility  was  seen  to  be  due  to  a  refracture 
at  the  site  of  the  old  fracture. 

The  c*hild  has  been  folltjwed  carefully  since  and  the  last  picture 
(Fig.  3(>4)  was  taken  March  21, 1010,  three  years  and  four  months  after 
the  last  grafting  operation.  It  shows  non-union  of  the  fracture.  The 
child  had  been  fitted  with  an  apparatus  by  Dr,  Gibney,  who  aimed  at 
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preventing  the  inward  curving  or  bowing  of  the  leg,  due  to  the  growth 
of  the  fibula  forcing  the  ununited  fracture  ends  by  each  other  which 
has  resulted  in  an  overlapping  of  about  an  inch  of  the  ends.  There  is 
a  large  amount  of  callus  about  the  upper  extremity  of  the  fracture 
indicative  of  an  active  life  in  that  part  of  the  graft. 

Baschkirzew,  Wetherill  and  Delbet  have  each  made  one  transplan- 
tation without  periosteum.  Each  was  successful.  The  writer  has 
made  three  transplantations  without  periosteum  and  all  three  were 
unsuccessful.  Macewen  and  Vallas  have  each  made  successful  trans- 
plantations, presumably  without  periosteum,  of  numerous  small  chips 
into  defects. 

During  the  writer's  absence  from  the  country,  the  child  (then  five 
and  one-half  years  old)  .was  seen  by  Dr.  Albee,  who  again  bone-grafted 
the  imimited  fracture  on  June  13,  1916,  by  the  following  method: 

Technic  of  the  Fish-Pole  TranspUmtatioiL^ — Exposure  of  the  left 
tibia  disclosed  an  ununited  fracture  at  the  junction  of  the  middle  and 
lower  thirds.  The  ends  of  the  fragments  were  conical-shaped,  in  very 
poor  alignment  and  freely  movable,  one  upon  the  other. 

In  the  attempt  to  secure  fixation  and  ultimate  union  of  the  frag- 
ments, it  was  decided  to  employ  the  mode  of  technic  commonly  fol- 
lowed by  Albee  in  cases  of  fracture  of  the  long  bones  in  which  one  or 
both  ends  have  become  conical-shaped,  namely,  the  fish-pole  technic, 
so  designated  because  of  its  similarity  to  the  method  of  repair  of  a 
broken  fish-pole. 

The  ends  of  the  bones  were  laid  bare  and  the  fragments  placed  in 
good  alignment.  With  the  single  saw,  one  straight  continuous  cut  was 
made  through  the  two  fragments,  about  3^  inches  in  length,  and 
extending  down  into  the  marrow  cavity.  ?aw-cuts  were  then  made 
extending  in  from  the  ends  of  the  bone-fragments  to  the  extremities 
of  the  original  saw-cut,  so  that  the  pattern  cut  in  the  broken  tibial 
shaft  resembled  a  double  wedge.  The  portions  of  the  bone  so  cut  were 
then  pried  out  to  form  a  bed  for  the  proposed  graft. 

From  the  anterior  internal  surface  of  the  right  tibia,  a  graft  was  then 
cut  and  removed  with  both  ends  wedge-shaped  and  c()rresi)()nding  in 
dimensions  to  the  bed  which  had  already  been  i)reparcd  for  its  recei> 
tion  in  the  left  tibial  fragments.  This  graft  consisted  of  all  four  bone- 
layers,  namely,  periosteum,  cortex,  enddsteum  and  marrow,  and  was 
so  inlaid  into  its  bed  that  there  w^as  exact  approximation  of  bone- 
layers  of  graft  with  corresponding  layers  of  the  host  fragments.  The 
graft  was  fixed  with  kangaroo-tendon.  Sliver  grafts,  removed  from  tlie 
gutter  in  the  right  tibia,  were  then  placed  alongside  of  the  main  graft, 
to  furnish  additional  foci  for  bone  gro\\i:h,  and  the  wound  was  closed. 

Results. — ^Proliferation  of  the  graft  and  firm  union  of  the  fragments 
were  demonstrated  in  subsequent  a:-rays  (Fig.  307.)  Tlie  last  radio- 
graphic findings,  recorded  on  March  22,  1920,  nearly  four  years  later, 
show  solid  union  of  the  tibial  fragments.    The  child  runs  about  and 

>  See  also  Albee,  Jour.  Am.  Med.  Assn.,  February  28,  1920,  p.  592,  also  Fig.  343, 
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plays  with  the  energy  and  abandon  of  any   otlier  healthy,  normal 
youngster,  and  functional  restoration  of  the  leg  has  been  complete. 


FioB.  305  and  30ti.— Taken  June  13,  IV 16,  aft<?r 
^h-polc  grafting  by  Albee,  A  double  w&dpe-shajHMi 
incision  was  made  in  each  fragment,  into  which  Mrati 
inserted  a  correspondiiu;  bone  w«dge-shai)ed  sraft 
taken  from  the  opprasitc  tibia.  In  addition  tlics  arr<iw?< 
indicate  tdrver  grafu  which  were  placed  aloii^fside 
of  the  nuiitt  iP^ft  for  the  putthj^  of  tncretudug 
Iha  08leogi»nesifi.    (See  Fig.  343  for  t43chnic.) 


Fiti.    307,  —  Rc>*uli    of    botitt 
grafliug    March   30.    1920,    four, 
years  after  the  transplantation  as] 
shf>wn  in  Figs,  305  and  30ft. 


THE  RESOTiTS  OF  INFECTIONS  ON  BONE  GRAFTS  AND  THEIR 
USE  IN  INFECTED  AREAS. 

The  original  idea  that  transplants  should  be  grafteil  only  into  clean^ 
uninfected  wounds  may  ha%'e  to  be  somewhat  revised,  ae<-*ordjng  to  the 
latest  clinical  evidence*  as  well  as  that  infection  necesmrlltf  means 
tlie  death  of  the  whole  graft.  If  the  graft  he  without  f^eriosteum,  infec- 
tion will  pro!jably  cause  it  to  die  entirely.  If  it  have  |>eriosteuin  on  it, 
then  there  may  be  a  superficial  necrosis  of  the  bone  but  the  periosteum 
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may  furnish  sufficient  bloocl  to  the  bone  of  the  graft  to  cause  a  greater 
resistance  than  it  woulil  have  without  the  periosteum,  consequently 
less  of  the  bone  will  die.  Tliere  may  l>e  some  superficial  necrosis  which 
either  the  periosteum  or  the  surviving  bone-cells  of  the  graft  will 
regenerate.  The  chances  are*  however,  more  than  ever  that  the  graft 
will  entirely  die.  The  best  rule  is  to  make  no  grafting  into  any  but  a 
clean  field,  except  for  very  exceptional  conditions,  awaiting  before 
grafting  the  entire  healing  of  any  suppurating  sinus. 

Ix^wis  has  empluisized  the  eflects  of  itifection  in  the  following  two 
cases:  the  first  one  was  in  a  patient  wlio  had  previously  had  two  Lane 
plates  put  upon  an  ulna  and  radius  with  resulting  infection  and  seques- 
tration of  each.  Operation  anti  removal  of  dead  tjone.  So  much  radius 
was  remo%'ed  that  suhseriueut  radial  deviation  of  the  liand  was  fejired, 
licnce  a  transplant  (with  periusteuni)  was  remtn ed  from  the  tibia  and 
inserted  into  the  defect  to  act  as  a  mechanical  support,  for  even  if  it 
were  later  necessary  to  renKne  the  graft  it  would  have  served  a  useful 
purpose.  Later  two  small  sinuses  formed  and  several  small  cortical 
sequestra  were  removed.  I'niou  was  firm  in  six  mooths.  The  second 
ease  sustained  a  coniponnd  infected  fracture  of  the  radius,  from  which 
a  tubular  sequestnnn  was  removed.  In  order  to  prevent  radial  devia- 
tion of  the  hand,  a  transplant,  measuring  about  4  inches  in  length, 
was  at  once  removed  from  the  anteromedial  surface  of  the  tibia  and 
transplanted  into  the  defect  and  the  wound  drained.  A  sinus  remained 
al)out  the  wrist  for  some  time  but  hiter  closed  witliout  any  sequestra- 
tion. This  transplant  in  r<:>entgenograms  has  apparently  increased  in 
size  and  has  survi\ed  in  the  infected  wound.  I^ewis  remarks  about 
these  cases,  "bone  grafts  inserted  into  infected  fields  may  live,  and, 
even  if  sequestration  formation  occurs,  necessitating  operation  later, 
they  have  acted  as  a  mechanical  support,  pre\enting  deformities,  and 
the  convalescence  is  materially  shortened.  Lifection  introduced  at 
the  time  the  graft  is  inserted,  into  a  previously  clean  field,  has  a  much 
more  harmful  effect  and  the  entire  graft  or  the  greater  part  of  it  is  apt 
to  be  lost.  The  autoplastic  graft  used  in  the  treatment  of  old  com- 
pound fractures,  as  in  the  last  two  cases  cited,  seems  to  have  lieveloped 
a  certain  amount  of  immujiity  to  the  infection,  or  perhaps  the  virulence 
of  the  infection  has  I>ccn  greatly  reduced." 

( lutillet,  Lambiittc,  Haidenham,  Wetlierill,  Tomita,  Brentano, 
Murphy,  Hashimoto,  Poncet,  Schultze-Berger,  Stuckey,  Ochsner, 
and  Barnes  all  report  transplantations  which  later  showed  some  sup- 
puration. Despite  some  necrosis  of  the  grafts,  these  did  not  entirely 
die  but  were  finally  successful.  The  writer  reported  a  grafting  opera- 
tion into  the  inferior  maxilla  which  showed  some  suppuration.  The 
rf)entgenogram  (see  Fig.  335)  elicited  the  fact  that  some  but  not  all  of 
the  graft  necrosed.  The  final  result  was  excellent,  as  the  bone  of  the 
graft  remaining  developed  new  bone.  For  this  case  see  uniier  drafting 
Operations  into  Inferior  Maxilla. 
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INDICATIONS  FOR  BONE  GRAFTING  ( ALBEE). 

1.  To  imiBobilbe  and  stimulate  osteogeoesb  in  certain  tuberculous 
joints- 

2.  To  repair  traumatic  bone  injuries. 

3.  To  replace  bone  destroyed  by  infection. 

4.  To  supp[\'  bone  coii^emtally  absent. 

5.  To  strengthen  or  replace  bone  weakened  or  destro\'efl  by  benign 
or  malignant  growths. 

(j.  I'o  correct  congenital  or  acquired  deformities  of  the  face. 
7»  To  establish  joints  congenitally  absent  ami  restore  those  destroyed 
by  disease. 

8.  To  fix  in  p]a(*e  certain  disloc-ated  joints  (acquired  or  cougeintal). 

9.  To  close  l>one  foramina  in  neuralgias. 

1(1.  To  correct  (*oiigenital  or  acquired  deformities  of  extremities  or 
trunk. 

More  specific  indications  for  bone  grafting  are: 

L  To  immobili'/e.  support,  and  stimulate  repair  in  spinal  vertebne 
whose  bmlies  are  infected  with  tuberculous  or  other  chronic  infectious 
where  mechanical  treatment  is  indicated.  It  is  also  applical»le  in  cases 
of  persistent  non-union  following  fracture  of  the  spine »  prcst^nti ng  pain, 
disability  and  increasing  defo^mit>^  and  should  Ix*  inserted  as  for  Pott*s 
disease.  FurtJier  indications  are  for  certain  fresh  fractures  of  the 
spine,  spondylitis  traumatica  (Kumniell's  disease)  and  neuropathic 
spine  (Charcot),  where,  on  account  of  a  rarefying  osteitis,  crushing  of 
the  vertebral  biKlies  and  increasing  deformity  are  likely  to  produce  cord 
compression. 

2.  In  the  support  and  immobilization  of  caM's  t>f  tuberculosis  of  the 
sttCfiKiliac  joints  in  certain  desperate  cases  of  tuberculosis  of  the  tarsus, 
and  in  the  form  of  inlays  to  hasten  or  ensure  bony  union  in  erasure 
or  excision  operations  for  adult  tnhercnlr*sis  of  the  knee  or  hip. 

'A.  In  certain  cases  of  paralytic  scoliosis  to  support  the  weakene<l 
spine  and  prc\ent  lateral  deviation,  due  to  superincumbent  weight 
iind  unbalanced  muscle  pulh 

\.  To  immobilize  and  support  or  replace  bones  of  the  tarsus] 
destroA'ed,  or  partly  destroi^'ed  b%'  tuberculosis. 

5.  To  ci»rrect  deformity  or  restore  balance  in  congenital  club-foot 
and  acquired  dcf*^rmit\  frtmi  local  disease  or  paralysis. 

6.  As  a  substitute  for  all  metid  plates,  screws,  nails,  spikes,  and 
wires,  as  used  in  the  internal  fixation  of  fractures  and  other  conditions. 
TTie  graft,  in  the  form  of  inlays  and  various  sizes  of  nails  or  pegs,  is 
employed  by  the  author  ( Albee)  in  all  types  of  fractures,  such  as  fresh 
and  ununiteil  fracture  of  the  long  bones  and  of  the  neck  of  the  femur. 

7.  To  pnRluce  a  j>ermanent  closure  of  nerve  foramina  after  nerve 
resection  for  neuralgia  cKanavcl). 

8*  As  a  prevention  of  luxating  or  sli[)ping  patella  by  rabing  the  low 
femoral  condyle  by  interposing  a  graft  in  the  form  of  a  wedge. 
9.  To  aid,  in  the  form  of  numerous  small  grafts^  rapid  bone  union 
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where  joint  resection  has  been  done  or  where  a  large  graft  has  been 
used. 

10.  To  strengthen  and  prevent  lordosis  or  other  deformity  of  the 
spine,  and  in  cases  of  spina  bifida,  where  a  large  amount  of  bone  is 
congenitally  absent. 

11.  To  replace  the  head  and  neck  of  the  femur,  when  previously 
destroyed  by  disease,  the  head  and  neck  of  the  astragalus  being  used 
as  a  graft  (Roberts). 

12.  In  congenital  and  paralytic  dislocations  of  the  hip  where  the 
acetabulum  is  shallow  and  the  femoral  head  will  not  remain  in  place. 
The  upper  half  of  the  meager  rim  of  the  acetabulum  is  separated  with 
a  chisel  and  forced  out  and  down,  forming  a  pronoimced  rim.  The 
cuneiform  cavity  thus  produced  is  filled  with  wedge  grafts. 

13.  To  produce  ankylosis  of  the  ankle-joint  in  severe  paralytic  cases, 
or  tuberculosis  in  the  adult,  by  placing  a  bone  graft  peg  through  the 
OS  calcis  and  astragalus  into  the  lower  end  of  the  tibia  (Lexer). 

14.  To  replace  bone  removed  for  osteomyelitis,  tuberculosis,  and 
spina  ventosa. 

15.  For  deformities  of  the  nose,  by  contacting  the  graft  with  nasal 
bones.  If  the  skin  incision  is  made  in  the  tip  of  the  nose,  the  scar  is  not 
noticeable. 

16.  To  replace  or  repair  defects  of  the  lower  jaw;  to  fill  in  sunken 
spaces  in  the  face,  in  the  forehead  following  operation,  in  the  bony 
defects,  due  to  tuberculous  osteitis,  of  the  facial  bones,  in  recession  of 
the  superior  maxilla  due  to  harelip.  To  replace  a  mastoid  process 
removed  by  operation. 

17.  In  intra-articular  fracture-dislocations,  the  head  of  the  humerus 
or  femur,  etc.,  should  be  replaced,  at  an  open  operation,  as  a  graft. 

18.  To  repair  cavities  in  the  cranial  bones  by  transferring  from  the 
immediate  neighborhood  one  or  two  segments  of  the  external  table 
covered  with  periosteum.  The  cortex  of  the  tibia  or  a  portion  of  the 
scapula  may  likewise  be  used;  the  latter  source  is  preferable,  as  both 
surfaces  of  the  graft  are  covered  with  periosteum. 

PROCEDURE. 

1.  Most  scrupulous  asepsis  is  an  absolute  essential  to  perfect  success. 
It  is  most  important  that  no  infection  be  introduced  into  a  clean  field 
at  the  time  the  graft  is  transplanted.  To  this  end  tlie  operator, 
assistants  and  nurses  should  all  wear  rubber  gloves  and  the  same 
scrupulous  Lane  technic  should  be  employed  as  in  operating  on  simple 
fractures.  Nothing  that  has  been  touched  by  the  hand  should  go 
into  the  wound  or  touch  the  graft  and  all  instruments  and  gauze  wipes 
should  be  handled  by  instruments  alone.  It  is  advisable  not  to  tie  vessels 
but  to  allow  the  artery  forceps  to  remain  hanging  in  s^ilu  during  the 
operation,  after  which  they  can  be  removed  with  little  danger  of  bleeding. 
All  sutures  should  be  tied  by  means  of  clamps  to  avoid  touching  tlic 
suture  with  the  hands.  Instruments  once  used  should  be  laid  aside 
and  reboiled  before  using  again.    Sterile  towels  should  be  clamped  all 
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about  the  edges  of  the  wounds  so  as  to  exclude  the  skin  from  the  opera- 
tive  field.  All  this  a])plies  both  to  the  site  of  the  graft  as  well  as  to  the 
field  from  which  the  graft  is  removed.  A  new  knife  should  be  used  after 
the  skin  is  incised  and  the  old  one  shotd*!  be  laid  aside.  Tincture  of 
iodine  may  be  applied  to  the  cut  skin  edges  immediately  after  incision, 

2.  In  general  it  may  be  said  that  all  sinuses  should  be  perfectly 
healed  for  two  or  three  weeks  (some  say  two  months)  before  grafting  is 
attempted  so  as  to  prevent  infectioti  of  the  graft.  While  infection  does 
not  necessarily  mean  the  death  of  the  whole  graft,  yet  the  danger  that  it 
may  entirely  die  is  very  great.  I^ewis  has  demonstrated  in  two  cases  that 
a  transplant  may  be  inserted  into  an  infected  area  with  the  object  of 
acting  merely  as  a  mechanical  support  to  prevent  deformity,  even  if  it 
is  necessary'  to  remove  it  later.  In  some  exceptional  instances  such 
grafts  may  remain  viable  and  hasten  convalescence.  (See  under  the 
heading  *'The  Effects  of  Infection  on  (irafts/') 

3.  The  graft  should  be  taken  living  from  the  same  individual  who  is 
to  receive  the  graft  (l  e^,  an  aut( aplastic  or  autogenous  graft),  if  the 
best  and  surest  means  for  success  are  followed.  If  this  be  not  possil>le, 
which  is  very  rare,  then  it  should  be  taken  from  as  near  a  blood  relative 
as  possible.  Animal  bone  should  never  Ix^  used  l)ecayse  such  a  graft 
will  be  absorbed  owing  to  the  changed  serological  and  chemical  rela- 
tions. If  taken  from  another  individmd,  syphilis  should  be  ruleil  out 
by  the  Wassermann  reaction  and  tuberculosis  should  be  excluded. 

4.  A  living  graft  should  be  transplantefl  a/Yrai/.^  with  as  much  j>eri- 
osteum  covering  it  as  possible.  Wiikmtt  the  periosteum  the  life  t>f  a 
graft  has  proved  to  be  uncertain.  Its  retention  will  ensure  success, 
if  asepsis  be  attainefl  and  immobilization  maintained.  The  question 
of  Just  what  the  funclion  of  the  periosteum  is,  is  an  academic  one. 
Practically  the  periosteum  s<^ems  necessary  for  success  in  the  greatest 
number  of  cases.  Less  important  for  success  but  still  advantageous  is  I 
to  have  endosteum  on  the  graft,  for  the  whole  of  a  thing  is  greater 
than  any  of  its  parts.  The  value  of  marrow  seems  to  lie  small,  accord- 
ing to  some  authorities  it  is  disadvantageous. 

5.  The  success  of  a  graft  seems  to  depend  upon  a  speedy  adherence 
of  the  periosteum  to  the  surrounding  parts  that  the  bloml  supply  may 
be  as  quickly  estahlishef!  as  possible.  Effused  hlmHil  will  prevent  this 
adhesion,  hence  bleeding  and  oozing  should  V)e  checked  to  the  greatest 
extent  iK>ssible.  In  addition  a  blocKl-clot  about  a  transplant  does  not 
permit  of  a  pt*nneation  of  serum  into  the  bune  and  also  prevents 
vascularization.  Lewis  gives  several  instances  in  whicli  liematomata 
caused  absorption  after  graftings.  C)n  account  of  the  oozing  subse- 
quent to  the  loosening  of  a  tourniquet,  this  had  better  not  be  employed* 

R,  No  drain  should  be  used  since  this  predisp)oses  to  infection.  I 

7*  A  motor  saw  is  of  inestimable  value  in  bone  grafting  opierations. 
The  best  in  my  ex|nTietice  is  Alhee's  mutr>r  saw. 

8,  In  taking  a  graft  from  the  tilda,  its  crest  should  not  lie  employed, 
for  this  is  the  strongest  part  of  the  houv  and  its  reirjoval  will  predisjjose 
to  subsequent  fracture.  Before  this  was  appreciated,  the  author  had 
two  fractures  uf  the  tibia  frum  wliose  crests  grafts  had  been  taken. 
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while  other  fractures  have  been  reported.  If  the  crest  is  used,  the 
limb  should  be  strengthened  by  a  plaster  splint  for  several  months 
after  transplantation,  as  new  bone  in  such  a  defect  is  but  slowly 
reformed. 

9.  All  foreign,  non-absorbable  material,  wires,  nails,  celluloid,  horn, 
rubber,  etc.,  should  be  avoided  as  implants  unless  under  very  excep- 
tional conditions.  Encircling  wires  wOl  erode  the  bone  and  a  fracture 
may  result.  These  non-absorbable  foreign  bodies  tend  to  irritate,  if 
not  invite  suppuration,  and  often  produce  sinuses  which  will  usually 
require  their  removal  to  cure  such  sinuses.  Chromic  gut  or  kangaroo 
tendon  or  bone  screws  should  be  used  to  fix  the  graft  in  position. 

10.  When  the  head  of  the  humerus,  or  radius,  or  femur  is  fractured 
and  dislocated  and  the  joint  is  opened,  then  the  head  should  be  replaced 
and  attached  to  the  freshened,  lower,  fractured  surface,  even  though 
the  head  be  dead,  provided  it  is  still  aseptic. 

11.  A  graft  increases  in  size  according  to  the  demands  put  upon  it 
by  the  organism.  Experience  has  taught  that  it  is  unnecessary  to 
lateraUy  fill  up  a  defect  completely  with  a  graft.  It  is  essential  to 
fill  up  a  defect  vertically,  leaving  to  Nature  to  do  the  remainder. 

12.  After  transplantation,  absolute  immobilization  is  essential  for 
success.  This  should  be  maintained  for  at  least  three  or  four  months, 
or  longer,  if  roentgenograms  show  its  necessity. 

13.  The  periosteum  of  the  bone  into  which  the  graft  is  inserted 
is  an  important  element  and  should  be  preserved  and  brought  into 
contact  with  the  periosteum  of  the  graft  or  over  the  ends  of  the  same, 
if  possible. 

14.  The  inlay  graft  in  the  treatment  of  fractures  is  to  be  preferred 
theoretically  to  the  intramedullary  splint  since  endosteum  comes  in 
contact  with  endosteum  while  the  periosteum  of  the  graft  can  be 
sutured  to  the  periosteum  of  the  bone.  A  much  more  successful  method 
of  treating  non-union  in  fractures  than  a  Lane  plate  is  the  bone  graft. 
The  intramedullary  bone  splinting  has,  however,  given  good  results  in 
the  hands  of  many  surgeons,  particularly  Murphy,  also  Davison. 

15.  Transplantation  of  long  bones  with  their  joint  surfaces  has  been 
successfully  performed  as  has  been  the  case  with  half  joints  and  with 
whole  joints  in  a  few  instances.  In  most  cases,  however,  the  trans- 
plantation of  joints  has  not  been  better  in  results  than  those  accom- 
plished by  resections. 

16.  A  suggestion  by  Huntington  seems  valuable.  He  has  found 
that  the  periosteum  of  a  graft  may  be  preserved  in  situ  during  operation 
by  wrapping  the  fragment  closely  with  zero  catgut.  Before  closing 
the  wound  the  strands  of  gut  are  divided  and  removed  or  cut  short. 

17.  In  operating  on  comminuted  fractures,  whether  simple  or  com- 
pound, replace  the  fragments,  if  possible,  in  their  original  positions. 
If  this  be  not  possible,  fragment  the  pieces,  retaining  all  the  periosteum 
possible  on  the  fragments,  and  replace  them  about  the  fractiu-e  spot. 

18.  The  site  from  which  a  free  graft  may  be  obtained  seems  to 
depend  upon  the  individual  preference  of  the  surgeon.    The  majority 
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seem  to  have  used  the  tibia  whik;  the  tilnila  has  \yevu  thosen  by 
others.  In  a  few  instanees  grafts  have  been  taken  from  ribs,  clavicle, 
scapnla,  crest  of  the  iliiim»  and  Invncs  of  the  hands  and  feet. 

19,  r>o  not  transplant  a  graft  tnt(»  the 

midst  of  dense  eonnective  tissue  since 
the  nourishmeDt  of  the  graft  will  there- 
by suffer.  Excise  the  connective  tissue 
and  cheek  the  bleeding  by  packing  before 
inserting  the  graft, 

20*  The  Ijed  into  which  the  graft  is 
to  he  transplanted  should  be  prepared 
first.  Then  the  graft  is  obtained  and 
placed  in  its  new  bed  just  as  quickly  as 
possible  that  its  crells  may  not  suffer  from 
lack  of  nourishment  for  a  longer  period 
than  is  absolutely  nec!essary  to  make  the 
transfer.  In  order  that  blood  am!  serum 
contained  in  the  graft  be  not  washed 
away,  theoretieall\'  it  were  mort^  scientific 
not  to  ipamerse  the  graft  in  salt  sohition 
but  to  wrap  it  in  gauze  wet  in  salt  solu- 
tion if  there  is  to  lie  any  delay  in  its 
transfer.  This  will  prevent  the  drying 
out  of  the  graft  by  evaporation. 

FRACTUEES  OF  THE  TIBUE  FOLLOW- 

mO  EEM07M,  OF  BONE  FOE 

GEAFTING. 

The  writer  (Fig.  308)  had  2  eases  of 

fractures  of  the  tibite  following  the  taking 
of  bone  from  their  crests  for  grafting  pur- 
poses. Since  these  accidents  occurred  he 
never  takes  Imnefrom  the  crest,  but  from 
the  postero-internal  surface,  leaving  a 
jKjrtion  of  the  crest  inxiht.  If  any  more 
than  a  small  section  of  bone  be  removed, 
a  plaster  splint  is  applied  to  the  leg  for 
at  least  sue  weeks.  The  crest  should  not 
be  taken  if  it  can  l>e  avoided,  Ijecause  it 
is  the  strongest  and  most  solirl  portion  of 
the  tibia  and  it  is  the  key  support  for  the 
whole  bone.  Morris  reported  a  patient  at 
the  New  York  Stu"gica!  S^x^iety  in  whom  a 
transplantation  for  a  cranial  defect  had  been  done.  A  piece  of  bone,  one 
and  one-fourth  inches  in  length  and  one  and  one-eighth  inches  in  laidth, 
w^as  removed  from  the  internal  siuface  of  the  tibia*  Thirty  days  after 
the  operation  the  patient  returned  to  the  hospital  with  a  transverse 


Fiti»  30S. — Shows  fracture  tjf 
the  tibiA  following  renioviil  of  Ui«  i 
heme  from  the  crest  for  trans- 
plantation into  the  lower  jaw. 
IHustratea  effect  of  the  body 
weight  on  the  weakened  titiia. 
The  crest  should  not  l^e  taken 
for  grafting.  One  of  the  author'^i 
two  Gases.  If  the  cjvst  be  taken « 
however,  a  splint  should  always 
be  applied  if  the  patient  is  al-> 
lowed  to  walk. 
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fracture  of  the  tibia  at  the  site  from  which  the  transplant  had  been 
removed.  Morris  also  stated  that  he  had  heard  of  four  similar  cases. 
A  case  of  fracture  of  the  tibia  following  transplantation  into  an  ununited 
fracture  occurred  in  the  service  of  Dr.  F.  G.  Dyas  at  the  Cook  County 
Hospital.  A  transplant,  five  inches  in  length  and  a  half  inch  in  width 
and  thickness,  was  removed  from  the  crest  of  the  tibia.  Eighteen 
days  after  operation  the  patient  fell  from  a  wheel-chair  and  fractured 
the  tibia,  from  which  bone  for  transplantation  had  been  removed.  A 
roentgenogram  showed  a  transverse  fracture  of  the  tibia.  The  line  of 
fracture  extended  from  the  upper  angle  of  the  defect  caused  by  the 
removal  of  the  transplant.  Fracture  of  the  tibia  following  removal  of 
a  transplant  for  a  cranial  defect  occurred  in  one  of  Rhode's  cases.  The 
transplant  was  taken  from  the  flat  surface  of  the  tibia  and  was  about 
two  inches  long  by  one  inch  broad  and  practically  the  entire  thickness 
of  the  bone.  Twenty-seven  days  after  operation,  the  patient  fell  in 
the  street  during  a  convulsion  and  sustained  a  fracture  of  both  bones  of 
his  leg.  The  line  of  fracture  extended  from  the  upper  end  of  the  defect 
in  the  tibia.  SoUd  bony  union  followed  immobilization  of  the  fracture 
in  each  case  in  the  usual  time.  Roentgenograms  of  6  cases  of  fracture 
of  the  tibia  following  the  removal  of  bone  for  transplantations  were 
privately  shown  during  a  recent  meeting  of  the  American  Roengen  Ray 
Society.  The  tibia  should  be  protected  for  at  least  six  weeks  from 
fracture  by  a  plaster  cast  during  the  period  of  regeneration  of  the 
defect  caused  by  removal  of  bone  for  transplantation,  provided  the 
crest  has  been  taken. 

METHODS  OF  BONE  TRANSPLANTATIONS. 

For  the  sake  of  completeness  the  entire  range  of  transplantations 
which  have  been  done  are  now  given  here. 

It  shows  the  historical  development  of  what  has  been  proved  to  be 
the  best  clinical  method  of  performing  a  successful  transplantation; 
that  is  to  transplant  a  free,  living  graft,  with  as  much  periosteum  on  it 
as  possible,  taken  from  the  patient  himself  who  is  to  be  grafted.  There 
may  be  some  rare  instances  where  some  other  one  of  the  homo-  or  auto- 
plastic procedures,  to  be  later  mentioned,  may  be  advisable  but  these 
are  rare.  A  pedicle  has  been  proved  to  be  not  at  all  necessary.  It 
simply  compUcates  what  is  ordinarily  a  much  simpler  method.  There 
are  instances,  however,  where  it  is  necessary  to  supply  not  only  bone 
but  also  soft  parts  in  which  a  pedicle  will  be  the  best  method,  such 
instances  are  the  supplying  of  soft  parts  as  well  as  bone  to  make  up 
the  loss  of  the  entire  nose,  or  to  supply  not  only  portions  of  the  lower 
jaw  but  also  the  soft  parts  over  this,  which  may  be  lost,  e,  g.,  shot  away 
or  resected  for  cancer,  etc.  In  case  a  homoplastic  transplantation  is 
necessary  the  bone  should  be  taken  from  a  near  relative,  e.  g.,  from 
father  to  child  as  in  a  reported  case  of  spina  bifida.  Heteroplastic 
transplantations  have  been  proved  to  be  very  unsatisfactory  and  should 
be  given  up. 
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L  Heteroplasty: 

[a)  Foreign  substances  such  as  ivory,  silver,  magnesium,  horn, 

etc. 
(6)  Animal  bone: 

1.  Living. 

2.  Dead. 

3.  I  >eealcifiecl  bone. 

2.  Homoplasty: 

(a)  Living  bone  preferably-  taken  with  periosteum  either  from  a 
cadaver  immediately  after  death  or  from  a  fresh  ampu- 
tation. 

(6)  Dead  lione  either  Ijoiled  or  sterilized  in  antiseptics. 

(c)  Transplantations  of  joints  from  fresh  eadavera,  resections, 
or  amputations. 

3.  Autopljusty: 

{a)  With  pedmieulated  bone  flaps,  necessarily  with  periosteum, 
L  With  temporary  pedicle,  e.  gr>,  Reiehers  operation  on 

tibia, 
2.  With  i)ermanent  pedicle  either  cutaneous  or  musculo- 
cutaneous or  periosteal  flaps, 
(a)  Oilier 's  operation  par  renversement. 
(6)  Oilier  s  operation  par  glissement. 

(c)  Ollier's  operation  par  transplantation. 

(d)  Miiller's  two  ofjerations. 

(e)  Hahn's  or  Hujitingtoirs  o|>eration. 
(t)  With  non-pedunculated  bone,  i.  e.,  free  grafts, 

1.  Transplantation  with  small  chips  with  or  without 

periosteum, 

2.  Transplantation  with  large  fragments  always  covered 

with  as  much  ptTiosteum  as  possiljle, 

3.  Transplantation  of  a  part  of  the  shaft  of  a  bone  plus 

one  of  the  articular  ends. 

4.  Transplantation  of  joints, 

(c)  With  ]x^duneulated  or  non-pedunculated  periosteal  flaps 
i  ( '  t»d  i  V i  II a  *s  operat  io  n ) , 

L  Heteroplastic  Grafts.  ^ — Heteroplastic  grafts  are  those  made  up 
either  of  foreign  or  alien  grafts,  such  as  ivory,  celluloid,  horn,,  rubber, 
silver,  magnesium,  etc.,  or  of  animal  bone  either  living  or  dead.  They 
are  absorbable  or  non-absorbable . 

Little  space  need  be  taken  up  with  a  discussion  as  to  the  ad%asability 
of  using  these  grafts.  They  are  mure  than  doubtful  in  their  results  and 
the  method  has  been  generally  abandoned  toda\'.  To  understand, 
however,  the  development  of  the  present  successful  methods  of  graft- 
ing, it  will  be  necessary  to  consider  heteroplastic  grafts  for  a  moment^ 
for  it  was  almost  tiie  first  method  to  be  employed.  The  more  than 
doubtful  results  obtained  led  to  further  researches  to  find  a  successful 
method.  In  general  it  may  be  safely  said  that  all  tliese  lieteroplastic 
substances  should  be  replaced  by  transplants  of  autogenous,  living, 
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periosteal  covered  grafts,  since  these  assure  the  greatest  certainty  of 
the  grafts  living  and  assuming  their  proper  functions,  particularly  as 
it  is  almost  as  easy  to  insert  an  autogenous  graft  as  a  foreign  body  and 
the  success  of  the  graft  is  thereby  much  more  certain. 

(a)  Foreign  Substances. — Since  aseptic  operations  have  become  so 
"  successfi;l,  it  is  possible  to  have  large,  foreign  bodies  heal  in  the  body 

tissue  without  irritation.  A  good  example  is  the  Lane  steel  plate  for 
fractures.  Xon-absorbable  material  as  such  may  remain  in  situ  but 
it  can  never  arrive  at  a  firm,  substantial  adhesion  of  itself.  It  is 
encapsuled  in  connective  tissue  and  this  later  can  onl\'  become  occa- 
sionally ossified  provided  osteogenetic  tissue  is  present  in  the  vicinity. 

A  situation  where  there  is  no  osteogenetic  power  present,  where, 
instead  of  callus  formation,  resorption  processes  have  the  upper  hand, 
absorbable  material  will  disappear  without  bone  production,  and  the 
defect  will  be  closed  by  connective  tissue  merely.  WTiere  the  foreign 
substance  is  in  osteogenetic  surroundings,  it  may  become  encapsulated 
in  a  bed  of  new  bone.  On  the  irritating  properties  of  the  foreign  mate- 
rial will  depend  how  much  secretion  is  produced.  If  this  be  large,  a 
sinus  will  form  and  the  foreign  material  will  be  extruded,  or  it  must 
be  removed  before  the  sinus  will  heal.  Such  foreign  material  may 
serve  a  useful  purpose  in  aflTording  support  until  the  periosteum  of  the 
vicinity  shall  form  new  bone.  The  present  tendency  in  surgery  gener- 
ally is  to  avoid,  as  much  as  possible,  implanting  any  non-absorbable 
material  whatsoever. 

Ivory  transplants  have  been  made  by  Kronacher,  (iluck,  Koenig, 
and  Wachsner.  Koenig  gives  his  conclusions  as  to  the  implantations 
of  ivory  in  8  cases  with  the  results  after  two  years.  He  is  enthusiastic 
in  its  use. 

Mysch  attained  good  results  in  3  cases  in  which  he  transplanted 
cow's  horn.  The  lower  jaw  seems  to  be  the  region  into  which  foreign 
substances  have  most  frequently  been  transplanted.  Silver  prosthetic 
appliances  have  been  inserted  by  Murphy  and  others  into  defects  in 
the  lower  jaw.    Some  have  met  with  success. 

(b)  Animal  Grafts. — Animal  grafts  both  living  and  dead,  with  or 
without  periosteiun,  show  no  ability  to  produce  bone  themsehes  and 
they  have  little  stimulating  effect  upon  the  old  bone  to  produce  callus. 
At  best  they  act  merely  as  supports  until  the  old  bone  and  periosteum 
may  perchance  produce  some  new  bone.  This  new  bone  is  usually 
small  in  amount  and  insufficient.  The  influence  of  the  changed  sero- 
logical relations  will  be  spoken  of  under  homoplastic  transplantations. 
In  1891,  Kummel  reported  a  good  result  after  he  had  transplanted 
into  an  ulna  defect  a  piece  from  a  decalcified  ox's  tibia.  The  limb  was 
consolidated  in  four  to  five  weeks.  Patterson  in  1878  reports  a  case  of 
non-union  of  both  bones  of  the  forearm  with  a  defect  of  f  of  an  inch  in 
the  radius,  into  which  a  piece  of  a  dog's  humerus  with  periosteum  was 
transplanted,  the  redundant  periosteum  being  brought  over  the  peri- 
osteum of  the  radius  where  it  was  sewn.  The  graft  was  held  in  place 
by  silver  wires.    Two  months  afterward  the  wires  had  to  be  rem()\'0(l. 
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The  small  wound  reniainetl  upeii  for  twelve  months  when  the  dog's 
hone,  reduced  to  half  its  si/e,  enme  u\^'tiy,  after  which  the  wound  healetl 
completely.  The  forearm  be<:!amc  very  useful.  No  very  dchnite  state- 
ment is  made  iis  to  consolidation-  Tomita  reports  a  bullet  wound  of 
the  front  of  the  right  humerus.  Profuse  suppuration.  When  healed  a 
thigh  bone,  7  cm.  long,  from  a  fresh,  living  rahhit  was  transplanted, 
both  ends  being  fixed  to  the  freshened  fracture  ends  by  silver  wires. 
Primary  union.  Twenty-three  weeks  after  the  operation,  the  lower 
fragment  end  was  fast  consolidated  with  large  callus  formation  while 
the  upper  fragment  had  still  some  movability,  although  x-ray  showed 
a  large  amount  of  callus  which  had  grown  around  the  implant  so  that 
it  almost  touched  the  lower  callus.  lie  reports  a  second  case  of  a  bullet 
wound  of  the  middle  of  the  tibia.  Suppuration  and  sequestration. 
Defect  was  12  cm.  long.  This  womid  healed  finally.  A  piece  of  thigh 
bone  with  periosteum  and  marrow  from  a  freshly  slaughtered  calf  was 
inserted  into  the  defect.  Ends  of  transplant  inserted  into  medullary 
cavities  of  fragments.  l>rainage.  Primary  union.  Never  any  sinuses. 
Twenty-se^'en  weeks  after  operation  patient  could  walk  without 
crutches  and  was  discharged.  Excellent  result.  Farquhar  Curtis 
rt^ported  li  cases  in  which  he  filled  bone  cavities  with  pieces  of  decalcified 
hone  with  successful  results  in  all.  Kuttner  reported  in  1913  the  case 
of  a  child  into  whose  congenital  fibula  defect  he  grafted  the  shin 
bone  of  a  Java  monkey.  The  operation  was  one  and  one-half  \'ears 
previous  so  that  a  judgment  over  the  result  is  now  possible.  The 
roentgenogruni  shows  that  the  monkey's  bone  is  |>erfectly  healed  in 
tlie  tissues  and  there  is  no  trace  of  any  absorptitvn  and  the  epiphyseal 
line  is  still  clearly  to  be  made  out. 

2.  Honkoplastic  Grafts. ^ — (a)  lA^mg  Homoplastic  Transplantation. — 
Homoplastic  bone  transplantation  is  the  grafting  of  bone  from  another 
individual  of  the  same  species  into  the  ijerson  who  is  to  be  graftcfl. 
The  graft  has  l>een  transplantal  either  living  or  dead.  Dead  bone, 
like  animal  bone  and  foreign  material,  plays  the  role  of  an  internal 
prosthesis  rather  than  that  of  a  true  graft.  It  simply  furnishei>  a  con- 
ductor, a  matrix  for  the  periosteal  regeneration  of  bone  coming  from 
the  neighboring,  living,  old  bone.  How  much  exciting  or  stimulating 
influence  rlead  bone  will  ha\'e  on  this  formation  of  new  hone  is  ques- 
tionable. The  graft  can  furnish  no  new  bone  of  itself.  This  form  of 
flead  bone  transplantation  has  been  given  up  for  good  reasons.  Homo- 
plastic bone  grafts  are  far  inferior  to  autoplastic  bone  grafts;  but  if 
perchance  they  should  be  used,  the  grafts  should  be  taken  thmg  from 
as  near  a  related  indixndual  as  possible  and  always  with  periosteum. 
In  transplanting  joints,  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  a  homoplastic 
transplantation.  To  obtain  a  Ii\dng  graft,  it  will  be  consequently 
necessary  to  obtain  it  from  a  fresh  amputation  or  from  a  cadaver  soon 
after  death.  The  success  of  such* a  joint  graft  will  depend  \i\hm\  the 
serological  relations  between  the  Individual  from  whom  the  graft  is 
taken  and  the  individual  uito  whom  the  graft  is  to  be  transplanted. 
For,  in  the  one  case,  the  bone  is  originally  laid  down  in  serum  of  a 
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certain  composition.  Bone  from  this  individual  may  be  transplanted 
into  an  individual  whose  serum  may  be  of  somewhat  different  compo- 
sition, hence  the  graft  will  be  foredoomed  to  more  or  less  chemical 
change  with  absorption.  The  chance  for  success  of  such  a  graft  in 
homoplasty  will  be  just  about  in  the  same  proportion  of  success  as 
will  be  attained  in  attempts  to  find  two  bloods  for  blood  transfusion 
which  will  agree  and  will  not  hemolyze  when  mixed.  This  is  advanced 
as  a  more  or  less  theoretical  suggestion.  Certainly  bones  from  different 
individuals  have  probably  different  chemical  compositions  and  the 
chance  of  grafting  from  one  individual  into  another,  bone  of  exactly 
the  same  composition  woidd  theoretically  appear  to  be  doubtful, 
resulting  in  cytolysis  and  absorption.  The  same  reasoning  holds  true 
for  the  transplantation  of  various  organs  from  one  individual  to  an- 
other. These  organs  almost  always  eventually  disappear  because  of 
cytolysis,  e.  g.,  the  thyroid  gland  and  the  testes.  We  have,  however, 
heard  much  of  the  temporary  success  of  transplanted  monkey's  testes. 
Evidence  is  all  against  their  permanently  remaining  alive,  however. 
The  skin  seems  to  be  about  the  only  tissue  which  will  not  die  when 
transplanted  from  one  individual  to  another,  this  presumably  being 
due  to  its  lack  of  differentiation.  In  addition,  the  danger  of  sepsis 
and  of  transmitting  disease  as  well  as  the  inconvenience  of  waiting 
for  a  corpse  or  an  amputation  from  an  assured  healthy  individual 
have  caused  this  method  to  be  practically  given  up.  Homoplastic 
transplants,  as  from  a  near  relative,  have  been  occasionally  successful, 
but  not  as  many  of  the  osteogenetic  cells  remain  alive  and  actively 
proliferate  as  in  autoplastic  grafts;  hence  the  formation  of  new  bone  is 
slower,  and  its  extent  is  less,  consequently  it  is  more  uncertain  as  to  its 
ultimate  success. 

(a)  Living  homoplastic  bone  transplantations: 


Succossful. 

Unsuccessful. 

Kuttner  (2  cases). 

Baum  (4  cases). 

licxer. 

Anschutz. 

Ilaberer. 

Ternier. 

Anschutz 

Oilier. 

Grosse. 

Poncet. 

Stuckney. 

Samter. 

Trout. 

Barth  (2  cases). 

Macewen. 

Morrison. 

Rovsing. 

(6)  Dead  homoplastic  transplantations  either  boiled  or  in  antiseptics: 

Successful.  Unsuccessful. 

Braman.  Franke. 

Friedrich  (2  cases).  Kausch  (5  cases). 

Kausch  (1  case).  Grosse  (2  cases). 

Grosse  (1  case).  Stieda. 

Kuttner. 

Streissler. 

Brewer  (Fig  282). 
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The  question  of  the  success  of  some  homoplastic  transplaiittitioiis 
is  as  yet  insiilficieiitly  explained.  It  has  been  proved  that  now  and  then 
a  homoplastic  transplantation  succeeds  hut  ii  law  has  not  yet  Ijeen 
found  to  explain  why  one  particular  homoplastic  transplantation  suc- 
ceeds and  why  another  is  a  failure.  In  some  cases  we  may  find  tliat  the 
^raft  was  transplanted  into  a  bed  which  luul  mtjrc  or  less  osteogenetic 
tissue  about  it  and  the  new  hone  may  come  from  this  tissue.  In  other 
cases  no  such  aid  can  he  invoked,  and  we  must  |)lead  entire  i;^noranee 
as  to  where  the  new  ht>ne  conies  from.  I'ndouhtcilly  in  the  future 
chemistr\'  will  shed  lij2:ht  on  this  problem.  The  composition  of  tlie 
transplantctl  lione  in  the  case  which  succeeds  may  have  similarity  to 
the  blood  and  the  bone  of  the  iiulividual  into  whom  the  graft  is  trans- 
planted, just  as  two  hlocxls  when  tested  for  hemolysis  in  transfusion 
may  i>erfectly  agree.  Iti  neither  case,  however,  can  we  prognosticate 
what  the  result  will  be, 

3.  Autoplastic  TraEsplanlations. — Autoplastic  bone  transplantation 
is  the  grafting  into  an  individual  of  a  piece  of  bone  taken  from  some 
other  region  of  the  same  individuah  The  graft  should  always  have 
some  periosteum  upon  it.  Some  published  experiments  made  by 
NeuhoH*  in  the  Surgical  Research  Lalwratory  of  Columbia  University 
are  verj^  suggestive.  In  the  course  of  some  ex^jeriments  in  trans- 
planting fascia,  he  found  that  in  every  case  in  which  he  transplanted 
fascia  into  defects  made  hi  the  bladder  wall,  there  was  new  bone 
formed  in  the  transplanted  fascia.  Beginning  on  tlie  lumen  side 
of  the  fascial  transplant,  there  was  first  calcification  anil  then  later 
this  became  ossified.  There  was  no  evidence  i>f  any  new  bloodvessel 
formation,  in  or  around  the  transplant,  such  as  many  investigators 
claim  precedes  ossification.  When  fiiscia  was  tnnisplanted  in  other 
parts  of  the  body,  there  was  no  new  bone  formed  in  the  transplant. 
Neuhoff  argues  tlierefore  from  hb  experiments  tJiat  there  was  first 
calcification  in  the  degenerated  fascial  transplant,  which  was  caused 
by  the  continuous  presence  of  Mme  salts  in  the  urine  with  the  con- 
tinuous bathing  of  the  transplant  by  these  salts.  Not  all  calcihed 
areas  in  the  V)CKly  go  on  to  ossification,  but  every  one  of  these  likulder 
transplants  did  show  ossification  in  the  calcified  ari»as.  From  tliese 
results  one  is  justified  in  arguing  that  there  is  more  than  likely  a  local 
chemicQl  stimulus  to  calcification  and  ossification  in  tlie  body. 

The  author  has  made  a  large  number  of  experiments  in  annuals  to 
see  whether  it  were  not  possible  to  hasten  the  process  of  consolidation 
in  fresh  fractures  by  uiserting  through  an  oj^en  woimd  various  sub- 
stances into  the  fracture  line.  In  general  the  animals  were  killed  two 
weeks  after  the  fracture  and  the  insertion  of  the  following  substances 
and  their  combinations: 

1.  Powdered  bone  sterilized  with  the  dressings,  m 

2.  Powdered  bone.  m 
Calcium  carbonate  1  I 
Calcium  phosphate  \  —  equal  parts  of  each.  I 
Calcium  sulphate  J  I 
Vaselin  =  q.  s,                                                                         I 
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3.  Powdered  bone. 

Kidney  calculus  powdered  in  mortar. 
Vaselin  =  q.  s. 

4.  Powdered  bone. 
Cholesterin  gall-stone. 
Calcium  phosphate. 
Calcium  carbonate. 
Vaselin  =  q.  s. 

5.  Powdered  bone. 
Cholesterin  (human,  pure). 
Lecithin. 

Tricalcium  phosphate. 
Calcium  carbonate. 
White  vaselin  =  q.  s. 

6.  Cholesterin  (human,  pure). 
Vaselin  =  q.  s. 

7.  Cholesterin  (human). 
Powdered  bone. 
Vaselin  =  q.  s. 

8.  Cholesterin  (human)  alone. 

9.  Tannin. 
Vaselin  =  q.  s. 

10.  Calcium  phosphate  =  2  parts. 
Calcium  carbonate  =  1  part. 

Inserted  as  powder.    The  animal  was  fed  1  dram  of  the  same 
compound  three  times  a  day  for  two  weeks. 

Results. — ^Two  and  sometimes  three  experiments  were  made  with 
each  of  the  above  compounds.  After  two  weeks  the  animals  were 
killed  and  the  fracture  removed  and  microscopic  sections  were  made 
through  the  fracture  line.  In  general  it  may  be  said  that  in  not  a 
single  instance  was  there  any  appreciable  influence  exercised  upon  the 
fracture  by  any  of  these  substances  either  in  accelerating  or  retarding 
the  consolidation.  Neither  did  the  continued  feeding  to  the  animals 
of  calcimn  salts  have  any  effect  in  hastening  consolidation. 

The  various  methods  by  which  autoplastic  transplantations  have 
been  made  are  given  in  the  table  on  page  455.  It  has  been  amply 
demonstrated  that  all  pedicles  made  for  the  purpose  of  a  sufficient  blood 
supply  are  imnecessary  since  free  grafts,  if  taken  with  periosteum,  have 
b^n  proved  to  be  eminently  successful  and  leave  nothing  to  be  desired 
if  asepsis  be  attained.  Bone  flaps  pedicled  by  the  soft  parts  should 
be  used  only  in  case  soft  parts  in  addition  to  the  bone  are  to  be  supplied 
to  fill  a  defect,  e.  g.,  in  the  treatment  of  loss  of  the  soft  parts  of  the  face 
and  jaw  by  gunshot  woimds  (see  lower  jaw),  or  loss  of  both  soft  and 
hard  structures  of  the  nose  by  injuries  or  disease  (see  nose).  For  the 
sake  of  completeness  the  following  procedures  will  be  mentioned  as 
having  been  performed.  They  should  all  be  replaced  by  free,  autog- 
enous bone  grafts  ('Without  pedicle)  with  periosteum  on  them. 
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1.  Antopiasty  with  Temporaiy  Pedicle, — Heichel  in  a  defect  of  the 
tibia  formed  a  flap  of  the  skin  containing  periosteom  and  bone  frora  the 
opposite*  tibia.  This  was  transferred  into  a  defect  in  the  opposite 
tibia  and  the  bridge  r>f  skin  (which  assure<l  a  gcwxi  blood  supply  to  the 
graft)  was  later  divided,  Coenen  in  two  cases  of  defects  in  tibia  suc- 
cessfully performeti  the  same  operation.  Likewise  Nove-*Jusserand, 
Van  Mangoldt,  Lambotte,  Hasimoto,  Codivilla,  etc,»  have  clone  the 
same  procedure. 

2.  AutopLasty  with  Perm^ieiit  Fedicle.^ — A  graft  with  a  pennanent 
pedicle  most  nearly  approaches  the  ideal  method. 

Codivilla  reports  a  uniteil  fracture  of  the  middle  third  of  the  tibia 
of  nine  oionths'  duration.  Resection  of  a  fragment  of  the  fibula  which 
was  peclicleil  by  tlie  soft  parts.  This  was  fixed  by  periosteal  sutures 
to  the  external  surface  of  the  tibial  pseudarthrosis*  Consolidation 
complete. 

Curtillet:  I'nunited  fracture  of  the  middle  third  of  the  leg,  Graft 
of  the  superior  part  of  the  tibial  crest  with  musculo-aponeurotic  pedicle 
whose  base  was  at  the  level  of  the  pseudarthrosis,  carried  through  the 
anteromuscular  mass  and  fixed  in  the  defect.  Metal  sutures.  Good 
result  after  a  year  in  spite  of  suppuration  requiring  incision. 

Lambotte:  Pseudarthrosis  of  the  leg.  Two  periosteal  flaps  rt^flected 
from  the  vicinity  of  the  fracture  over  the  fracture.  No  consolidation. 
A  year  later,  an  osteoperiosteal  flap  was  mmle  from  above  the  fracture 
which  was  fixed  over  the  fracture  by  two  screws.  Aseptic  healing, 
Removal  of  screws  later.    Consolidation. 

Kauert  reports  a  case  of  pseudarthrosis  of  the  same  right  til>ia  in 
which  he  resected  a  section  of  the  fibula  one-half  as  great  as  the  defect 
to  be  filled,  retainiog  the  periosteum  in  mlu.  Care  was  taken  that  the 
connection  between  the  section  and  the  soft  part^  and  interosser>us 
ligament,  so  far  as  possible,  was  retained.  This  fibula  section  was 
then  pa.ssed  through  a  hole  niade  in  the  interosseous  ligament  and  laid 
between  the  two  freshene*!  tibia  fragments.  Fixation  by  means  of  a 
plaster  splint.  Two  years  afterward  there  was  a  beautiful  result. 
Consolidation  was  rapid  and  perfect  and  the  lad  could  walk  as  well  as 
ever.  Roentgenograms  showed  complete  bony  consolidation  in  wliieh 
the  graft  was  buried. 

Other  Methods  of  Autoplasty  with  Permaa^il  Pedicle  are  as  FoIIowb: — ^ 
(a)  Oilier- s  Operaiion  Par  Rcftrfrseineftt  (Pig.  309)*— Expose  the  entls 
i>f  tlie  bone  anri  exc-ise  tlie  fibrous  tissue  lietween  them.  With  a  fine 
saw  cut  frorij  uoe  fragment  a  thin  ^hce  of  Imkic  after  fresliening  the 
opposite  end.  The  slice  of  boue  is  hinged  liy  the  fXTiosteum  at  the 
other  end  of  tlie  saute  line.  The  triangular  wedge  of  btme  is  now 
turned  downward  and  its  apex  is  sutured  with  chromic  gut  to  the  raw 
bone  surface  brluw,  ur  it  can  lie  pushed  into  the  nHxIulla,  As  niueh  as 
two  inches  of  l)OHe  may  be  replaced  by  this  method.  The  j>eriusteum 
ii*  die  pennan»mt  pedicle. 

(fc)  0!ller\H  Operation  Par  (ili^ftement  (Fig.  310). — Fresheti  the  end 
of  each  fragment  antl  remo\'e  the  fibrous  tissue.    From  the  upper  end 
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cut  a  triangular  piece  of  bone  with  periosteum  on  it,  but  do  not  separate 
this  portion  of  bone  from  its  connection  with  the  soft  parts.  Slide  this 
piece  of  bone  downward  and  suture  it  to  the  lower  fragment. 

(c)  OUier's  Operation  oj  Implantation  (Fig.  311). — ^This  is  only  suit- 
able when  one  of  two  parallel  bones  is  the  site  of  a  defect.  The  sides 
of  the  ends  of  the  fragments  are  obliquely  vivified  opposite  the  bone 
from  which  the  transplant  is  to  be  taken.  These  surfaces  make  two 
sides  of  a  triangle.  From  the  opposite  healthy  bone  a  triangular  piece 
of  bone  is  cut  which  retains  its  connections  with  the  soft  parts.  The 
graft  is  turned  and  implanted  into  the  defect,  where  it  is  sutured. 


/ 
/a 


f   dj 


b       a 


c 


Fig.  309  Fio.  310  Fig.  311 

Fio.  309. — Ollier's  operation   par  renversemerU.     A,  the  osteoperiosteal  flap,  d  c  f  is 

hinKed  at  d  and  reflected  down  in  B  until  /  oomes  in  contact  at  b. 

Fio.  310 — Ollier'e  operation  par  glissment.     The  triangle  C  is  cut  pedicledby  the  soft 

parts  and  reflected  down  and  brought  in  contact  with  D  . 

Fio.  311. — Ollier's  operation  par  imj)larUaiion,  applicable  only  to  two  parallel  bones. 

The  triangle  D  is  reflected  over,  pedicled  by  the  soft  parts,  into  the  freshened  sides  of 

the  opposite  fragments.     (From  Binnic's  Operative  Surgcr>',  1916,  p.  908.) 


(rf)  Mailer's  Two  Operatvms. — ^The  first  (Fig.  312)  is  made  by  turning 
the  flap  which  consists  of  skin,  periosteum  and  bone,  the  pedicle  being 
permanent.  The  ends  of  the  fragments  are  exposed  by  a  vertical 
incision  which  projects  upward  and  downward,  covering  half  an  inch 
of  the  surfaces  of  each  fragment.  Remove  all  scar  tissue  interposed 
and  freshen  the  ends  and  sides  of  the  bone  with  a  chisel.  On  the 
surface  of  the  upper  fragment  outline  a  tongue-shaped  flap,  cutting 
through  the  periosteum  with  a  knife.  The  pedicle,  consisting  of  skin, 
is  off  to  one  side.  With  a  chisel  introduced  tlirough  the  upper  flap 
incision,  cut  a  slice  of  bone  corresponding  to  the  skin  incision.  Rotate 
this  flap  so  that  it  bridges  the  osseous  defect  and  fasten  the  bone  in 
the  flap  to  the  raw  surfaces  of  the  fragments  with  chromic  gut.  Under- 
mine Ae  edges  of  the  upper  defect  so  as  to  bring  them  together,  or 
close  it  by  Thiersch's  grafts. 

The  second  method  by  Miiller  (I'ig.  313)  is  one  in  which  the  twisting 
of  the  pedicle  is  avoided.  Make  a  V-shaped  incision,  the  open  part 
of  the  V  being  about  two  inches  below  the  end  of  the  lower  fraj^ment 
and  projecting  upward  about  the  same  distance  in  front  of  the  upper 
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fragment.    Elevate  the  flap,  expose  the  defect  between  the  fragments, 
remove  the  fibrous  tissue,  vivify  with  the  chisel  the  ends  of  the  bones 


Fio.  312. — Mdller'a  firgt  oi>cration,  made  by  turniftff  the  flap,  tlie  pedicle  being 
pernianent .     (From  Bmnie^s  Operative  Surgcrj\) 


! 


FiO-  313.— MfUler's  second  operation,  in  which  the  twiating  of  the  pedide  is  avoided. 
(From  Binnie*B  Operative  Surgei3%  1910,  p.  90^.) 


and  the  front  of  the  tipper  fragment,     (\irry  the  incision  npward 
ttirough  the  skin  only  on  the  surface  of  the  upper  fragment  and  loosen 
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this  part  of  the  flap.  Draw  the  flaps  up  until  the  bone  in  the  flap 
bridges  the  defect  between  the  upper  and  lower  fragments.  Suture 
the  bone  in  this  position.  Carry  the  incision  upward  until  the  redun- 
dant portion  of  the  upper  part  of  the  flap  can  thus  be  smoothed  out. 
Undermine  the  edges  of  the  lower  defect  and  bring  them  together  or 
Thiersch  graft  them.  This  operation  has  given  Miiller  and  Sprengel 
splendid  results. 

These  operations  are  not  of  frequent  applicability.  If  the  defect 
be  over  4  or  5  cm.  they  will  be  imp>ossible.  An  objection  which  strikes 
one  is  the  increased  liability  to  infection,  owing  to  the  Thiersch  grafts, 
or  to  tension  on  the  sides  of  the  defect,  as  well  as  to  the  small  raw 
surfaces  which  are  liable  to  be  left  at  the  sides. 

Miiller  has  performed  13  transplantations  for  pseudo-arthrosis  accord- 
ing to  his  method.  Of  these,  12  were  successful,  consolidation  quickly 
following.    One  only  was  unsuccessful,  due  to  necrosis  of  the  flap. 

(e)  Hahn's  or  Huntington's  Operation, — See  under  Tibia,  page  497. 

(/)  CoditiUa's  Operation. — ^This  consists  in  surrounding  the  pseudo- 
arthrosis with  very  thin  osteoperiosteal  plates,  taken  from  the  internal 
face  of  the  tibia.  The  periosteal  sheets  should  be  3  or  4  mm.  in  thick- 
ness, and  long  enough  to  be  fixed  on  each  fragment  by  two  sutures 
distant  about  1  cm.  This  method  employed  by  Brade,  Ranesbusch, 
Codivilla,  etc.,  can  be  applied  only  to  loss  of  substance  no  greater  than 
3  cm.  It  is  the  choice  of  method  in  congenital  pseudo-arthrosis  and  it 
has  been  employed  in  some  acquired  pseudo-arthroses.  Delageniere  has 
transplanted  an  osteoperiosteal  sheet  as  thin  as  a  piece  of  paper  which 
he  has  rolled  about  the  pseudo-arthrosis,  a  procedure  which  has  habit- 
ually succeeded  with  him.  Codivilla  has  published  a  number  of  reports 
of  patients  operated  by  his  method  with  success.  Streissler  says  that 
the  grafts  of  periosteum  alone,  as  we  have  known  for  a  long  time,  will 
produce  new  bone. 

METHODS  OF  BONE  GRAFTING  IN  PARTICULAR  LOCALITIES. 

The  first  method  under  each  heading  is  the  one  which  as  the  result 
of  evolutionary  experience  has  been  proved  to  be  the  best  and  most 
successful.  This  is  followed  by  briefer  mention  of  other  methods 
which  have  been  tried. 

Skull. — ^The  best  method  of  closing  a  skull  defect  wall  depend  on 
whether  the  skin  over  the  bone  defect  is  present  or  whether  it  is  deficient, 
in  this  latter  case  there  being  a  granulating  surface  beneath  upon  which 
the  graft  must  be  placed. 

1.  Where  there  is  a  deficiency  of  skin  and  a  granulating^  surface  is 
left  beneath.  In  such  a  condition  free  bone  grafts  are  inadvisable 
because  of  the  probability  of  their  becoming  infected  witli  resuhing 
subsequent  necrosis  and  extrusion.  The  exiK)sed  cerebrum  cannot  be 
covered  with  celloidin  (Prime)  or  rubber  tissue  or  gold  or  silver  foil, 
likewise  for  fear  of  the  infection.  In  such  a  condition  the  best  pro- 
cedure is  first  to  excise  all  the  granulating  tissue  and  then  to  cover 
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the  raw  area  with  a  free  fa^ia  lata  ^rraft  or  with  a  |HHluuoulatt>l  Wxw- 
poral  fascia  flap  acconiing  to  the  methixl  of  i 'arl  Htvk.  A  ruhlnT  t is.Huo 
drain  should  be  placed  under  one  iH>rner.  The  frtv  fuMnul  tlup  in 
tucked  under  the  edges  of  the  Iwne  which  have  Ihvu  frtHnl  of  mlheri'Ut 
tissues.  If  the  edges  of  the  dura  are  nHH>gui/.ahle,  the  tnl^^r*  ot  the 
fascial  graft  should  be  sewn  to  the  tnlges  of  the  dura  witli  catgut .  I  '|Hm 
this  fascial  graft  a  MuUer-Konig  osteophistic  ojH^nitiou  sliouhl  hv  done 
at  a  second  sitting  as  follows: 


Ti*s.  Z'li      '.'•■    '•'.  .      •■r',A-  / '/>  ' 
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it  will  become  fragmented.  Great  care  should  be  exercised  that  the 
pieces  be  not  separated  from  their  attachments  to  the  pericranium 
(periosteum).  Possibly  a  simpler  method  (Hacker-Dirante)  is  to  make 
a  large  curved  skin  flap  including  both  the  defect  and  the  area  from 
which  the  bone  is  to  be  removed  to  cover  the  defect.  The  edges  of  the 
defect  are  freshened.  An  inverted  V-shaped  periosteal  flap  is  then 
formed  beginning  at  the  edge  of  the  defect.  The  periosteum  of  the  flap 
is  then  elevated  for  \  of  an  inch  all  about  the  edge  and  then  subperi- 
osteally  a  bone  flap  is  chiselled  from  the  outer  table  of  the  skull  of 
shape  to  fit  the  defect.  The  chisel  should  be  held  tangentially  as  much 
as  possible  and  elevated  lightly  after  each  blow.  The  adhesion  of  the 
bone  flap  to  the  periostemn  is  carefully  preserved  as  the  bone  is  elevated. 
The  osseous-periosteal  flap  is  reflected  into  the  defect  and  the  edge  of 
the  periosteum  is  sutured  to  the  surrounding  periosteum  with  catgut. 
Hacker  has  varied  this  operation  by  reversing  the  bone  so  that  the 
periosteal  surface  is  next  to  the  brain  with  the  idea  of  preventing 
adhesions  between  the  brain,  dura  and  flap.  In  cases  where  it  is 
deemed  advisable  to  cover  the  brain  with  fascia  lata  and  then  to  add 
a  bone  flap  or  free  bone,  one  should  not  do  both  transplantations  at 
one  sitting  for  fear  of  deficient  blood  supply  to  the  bone  grafts  through 
the  transplanted  fascia.  The  two  operations  should  be  done  at  separate 
sittings. 

Figs.  315  and  316  are  photographs  taken  of  a  patient  of  the  author 
who  was  operated  upon  in  November,  1907,  to  close  a  skull  and  skin 
defect  (Fig.  315),  resulting  from  a  collision  between  the  patient  and  a 
trolley  car,  seven  months  previously.  At  this  time  the  patient  came 
into  the  hospital  in  coma  with  a  compound,  comminuted  fracture  of 
the  skull  from  which  brain  and  blood  oozed.  The  wound  suppurated 
and  a  brain  abscess  was  opened.  The  patient  finally  recovered  with 
a  sluggish  cavity  (Fig.  315)  of  the  size  of  a  half  dollar,  at  the  bottom 
of  which  pulsating  brain  could  be  seen.  After  seven  months  it 
was  decided  to  attempt  to  close  the  wound.  Nothing  was  done  to 
cover  the  brain  with  any  further  tissue.  Ihe  granulating  tissue  was 
simply  scraped.  A  pattern  of  rubber  tissue  was  cut,  one-third  larger 
than  the  defect,  and  this  pattern  was  laid  over  the  forehead  immedi- 
ately to  the  right  of  the  defect.  A  flap  with  pedicle  above  was  then 
cut  through  the  pericranium  down  to  the  bone  outlining  the  pattern, 
one  edge  of  the  flap  being  formed  of  the  edge  of  the  defect.  A  chisel 
was  then  inserted  through  the  incision  and  with  the  mallet  the  outer 
table  of  the  skull  was  separated  from  the  internal  table  at  the  diploe, 
the  shape  of  the  bone  fragment  corresponding  to  the  shape  of  the  flap. 
The  bone,  however,  split  into  two  or  three  pieces  whose  attachments 
to  the  overlying  soft  parts  were  carefully  preserved.  This  tongue- 
shaped  flap  was  then  swung  inward  (.1,  Fig.  31())  and  its  edges  were 
sutured  to  the  freshened  edges  of  the  defect.  The  raw  area  left  at  B 
was  Thiersch  skin  graft  taken  from  the  thigh.  The  after-result 
was  all  that  could  be  desired.  The  skin  and  bone  flap  healed  by  pri- 
mary union  but  the  Thiersch  grafts  succumbed  and  the  raw  area 
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granulated  in  of  itself.  Fi^^  HI()  is  tlie  result  after  the  wounds  had  all 
healed.  Nine  years  after  the  grafting  operation  the  wound  looks  just 
as  it  is  shown  in  Fig.  .HIT)  and  is  [jerfectly  solid. 


Fiu.  315. — Author's  cam  of  :*kull  injury  before  operation.     Cavity,  site  of  hulf-doHar. 
fit  the  bfjttoni  of  which  was  putgatine  brain  covered  by  granulating  tiasue. 


FiQ.  31tt.— Fttial  result  of  Fig.  315  after  a  single  flftp,    (Mf^Uer-Koonig  opertitioD.) 
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2.  The  Skull  Defect  is  Covered  witli  Skia. — A  skin  flap  is  made  expo^ 
ing  the  bony  defect  and  the  skin  is  raised  from  either  the  dura.  or.  in 
case  this  is  wanting,  from  the  cerebrum  itself.  If  the  dura  be  deficient 
whether  one  should  cover  the  raw  cerebrum  with  some  one  of  the 
smooth  aseptic  materials  employed  for  this  purpose  is  as  yet  a  question. 
Their  use  would  be  particularly  indicated  if  the  operation  had  as  its 
object  the  improvement  of  epilepsy.  In  any  case  it  would  be  well  to 
substitute  autogenous  fascia  lata  or  temporal  fascia  for  these  fonngn 
materials.  The  simplest  method  of  lilHng  in  the  bone  defect  is  that  of 
Keen,  also  advocated  by  Macew^en.  Keen  has  used  the  method  in  a 
score  of  cases  with  uniform  success.  He  tills  in  tlie  defect  in  the  skull 
with  bone  chips  from  the  outer  table  of  the  neighboring  l>one.  The 
margins  of  the  defect  are  exposed  and  freshened.  He  then  cinsels  a 
number  of  |)ieces  of  t>oiie  from  the  outer  table  of  the  skull  in  the 
vicinity  and  tills  in  the  defect  completely.  The  skull  becomes  in 
time  very  strong  and  si>liib  reproducing  practically  a  normal  skull  s<:> 
far  as  both  outline  and  protec.*tion  are  concernt*d.  The  fascial  trans- 
plantations  and  the  bone  graftings  should  not  be  done  at  the  same 
sittuig. 

In  order  to  do  away  with  the  necessity  of  operating  in  two  stages 
in  cases  in  which  there  was  a  defect  in  both  the  bone  and  the  dura» 
Kleinschmiilt  circumscribed  upon  the  median  surface  of  the  tibia  a 
[>eriosteal  Hap  whicli  had  the  entire  width  of  the  tibiii  and  double  the 
length  of  the  skull  defect.  In  its  upper  half  a  flat  bone  section  in 
contact  with  the  periosteal  flap  was  chisellefl  loose  from  the  bone, 
while  in  the  lower  half  only  periosteum  was  in  the  flap.  After  removal 
of  tlie  bone  section  he  turned  the  lower  half  of  the  periosteum  arounil 
and  seweil  it  over  the  bare  portion  of  the  graft  which  in  turn  was  sewn 
into  the  defect,  having  periosteum  on  both  its  sides.  Periosteum  was 
thus  brought  in  contact  with  the  brain  as  well  as  with  the  skin. 
Hopke^  witli  the  same  ol>ject  in  view  has  used  a  part  of  the  scapula  as 
follows:  After  exposing  the  cranial  defect  by  reflecting  a  flap  of 
scalp,  excise  the  scar  tissue  over  the  l)rain  and  vivify  the  edges  of  the 
bone.  Temporarily  pack  the  wound  with  gauze  wrung  out  of  hot  water. 
Apply  dressings.  Tlace  the  patient  on  his  right  side  and  pull  the  left 
arm  forward.  Make  an  incision  abLvut  onedialf  inch  to  the  outer  side 
of  the  vertebral  border  of  the  scai)ula,  exposing  the  fascia  co\'cring  the 
infraspuiatus.  Divide  the  fas<:na  and  infraspinatus  just  external  to 
the  vertebral  liorrler  but  do  not  divide  the  periosteum.  With  a  sharp 
knife  tlissect  outward,  cutting  the  infraspinatus  from  the  body  of  the 
scapula  until  an  area  of  Ikjuc  is  exp*>scd  fully  as  large  as  or  larger 
tlian  the  cranial  defect.  With  surgical  engine,  shar}>  chisel  or  suitable 
forceps,  €.  j?.,  de  \*ilbiss',  divide  the  bone  all  around  the  desirexl  area, 
being  careful  to  leave  the  vertebral  border  of  the  hone  ititact*  I>issect 
the  isolated  plate  of  bone  from  the  subscapular  musc^le.  Place  the 
fragment  of  hone  in  w^arm  salt  solution.     Attend  to  hemostasis.    Suture 
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the  divided  infraspinatus  muscle  and  fascia  to  the  vertel*ral  border  of 
tlie  scapula.  Close  the  wound,  dress.  With  scissors  carefully  remove 
all  muscle  att^iched  to  the  lione  implant,  and  replace  the  bone  plate 
in  the  cranial  defect.    Replace  the  sc^alp.    ('lose  the  wound.    Dress. 

Probably  tlie  simplest  and  best  metliod  of  closing  in  these  skull 
defects,  in  which  there  is  no  ileficieney  of  skin,  is  a  free,  non-pedun- 
culated,  livin^%  liutogenous  bone  graft,  as  follows: 

A  scalp  flap  aljout  i  to  f  in.  larger  on  every  side  than  the  skull 
opening  is  turned  l>ack.  The  separation  of  the  scalp  and  the  dura  is 
carefully  done.  If  the  dura  is  thickened  and  arlhereiit  to  the  brain 
cortex,  it  should  be  dissected  away,  providing  cortical  symptoms  have 
appeared.  The  bony  edge  of  the  aperture  is  freshened  by  drilling 
several  holes,  about  \  to  J  inch  from  the  edge  of  the  opeiiuig,  with  the 
Martel  attachment  to  the  Albee  motor.  The  thickness  of  the  skull  Ls 
tlien  measured  aiifl  a  thin  strip  of  bone  is  removed  all  around  the  erige 
of  the  opening  wltli  the  motor  saw^  protected  by  a  proper-sized  washer. 
These  saw  cuts  should  be  made  markedly  bevelled.  Additional  pro 
tection  to  the  dura  from  the  saw  can  be  furnished  by  slipping  a  thin 
piec*e  of  ivory  under  the  bony  edge  which  the  saw  is  cutting.  All  the 
dimensions  of  the  operation  are  then  taken  with  cali|XTs  or  compasses^ 
or  an  exact  pattern  is  cut  out  of  a  sheet  of  nihber  tissue^  and  are  trans- 
ferred to  the  upper  portion  of  the  posterior  internal  surface  of  the  tibia 
selected  as  the  source  of  the  graft  material  The  exact  size  and  con- 
tour of  the  graft  is  laittined  in  the  |>eriosteum  with  the  point  of  a  scal|x^h 
from  the  caliper  measurements.  The  graft  is  removed  with  the  Albee 
small  saw,  the  cuts  being  be\'elled  the  same  as  those  at  the  edge  of  the 
skull  o]>ening,  so  that  the  transplant  will  rest  finnly  on  the  skull  and 
caimot  be  driven  dow^n  uixin  the  brain  l>eneath.  The  graft  is  held  in 
place  by  two  or  three  ligatures  of  medium  kangarot*  tendon  placed  in 
corresponding  drill  holes  in  the  eilges  of  the  graft  and  skull  ojiening. 
The  upper  end  of  the  tibia  is  selected  rather  than  the  lower  jiortion 
l>ecause  its  cortex  is  thinner  and  its  surface  is  flatter  and  broader. 

Costal  cartilages  laid  side  to  side  in  the  defect  have  many  times  been 
successfully  transplanted.  The  same  is  true  of  sections  of  ribs  covercil 
with  periosteum  on  one  side,  the  periosteal  side  being  laid  a^fainst 
the  cerebrum. 

Nose.— L  Saddl#  Noa«.— Carter  (Fig.  317)  has  devised  the  best 
metliod  of  correcting  a  saddle  nose  where  the  soft  parts  are  intact, 
the  bony  framework  being  gone.  His  ilescrif)tion  is  as  follows:  A 
curvilinear  incision,  convexity  downward,  is  made  between  the  eye- 
brows, extending  down  to  the  [>eriosteum  over  the  frontal  bone.  lift- 
ing the  flap  up,  a  transverse  incision  is  made  through  the  |>eri<isteum 
and  into  the  bone.  This  incision  is  at  a  fM)int  just  below  the  glaliella. 
Above  the  incision  the  periosteum  is  elevated  for  about  thrt^e-eighths 
of  an  inch.  With  a  sharp  elevator  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  tissues 
are  tJien  elevate*!  over  tlie  dorsum  of  the  nose,  to  an  extent  corres]K>nd- 
ing  to  the  degree  of  the  deformity,  over  the  sides  of  the  nose  and  in 
some  instances  over  the  cheeks.    If  any  of  the  nasal  bone  is  left  its 
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periosteuni  should  he  devateti  s<i  that  the  hone  irraft,  when  it  is  iiitn)- 
(liicei'd,  will  lie  in  elose  eontuet  with  tlie  raw  iRnie  and  its  torn  peri- 
osteum. Two  inehe.sof  the  ninth  ril)  are  then  reniuveiL  preserving  the 
periosteum  on  the  outer  surfaee.  This  piece  of  rih  is  then  split  in  its 
transverse  diameter;  the  outer  half  is  shaped  to  suit  the  deformity. 
The  bone  ^raft  is  then  inserted  nearly  to  the  tip  of  the  nose,  and  the 
upper  end  is  cart^fully  placed  beneath  the  periosteimi  over  the  frontal 
^x^ne*  The  semilunar  flap  is  then  brought  down  to  its  place  and  tlie 
wound  IS  then  closed  with  horse-hair  sutures. 


FlOv  317- — Bone  lrat)>;iilacit,ition  for  nasal  d6foifniit>        Via-  unir  il  \\e.\n-f  -Juuv-  molhnd 
of  elevatttjii;  skm  and  suljwntunooua  tiBSU&g;  the  iiknert  E^nn.<  :^h<tw.<«  (he  )>i»ne  in  |>luee. 

An  improved  intxlifieation  in  two  resf)eets  of  tliis  operation  has  Ijeen 
lately  done  to  advantage:  (D  Ineisiim:  In  order  to  do  away  witfi  the 
sear  at  tlie  base  of  the  nt)se,  it  is  now  made  i>n  tlie  under  sifle  of  tlie  tip 
where  the  sc^ar  is  insignificant.  (2)  A  better  material  fi>r  the  graft  than 
bone  is  cartilage.  It  can  very  easily  be  cot  out  with  a  knife  from  the 
costal  curtilage  of  the  seventh  or  eighth  rih  and  can  be  made  into  any 
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desired  shape  hy  the  knife.  In  ml<iition.  cartilage  is  more  resistant  to 
mfection  than  hniit%  and  if  any  inftHL'tiun  mruris,  the  cartihige  is  more 
liahle  than  J>one  to  remain  living.  The  writer  would  caution  agaiiLst 
going  through  a  sear  whicii  ma\'  chance  to  be  situated  on  the  dorsum 
of  the  nose  in  onler  to  insert  the  graft.  The  tension  on  the  scar  edges* 
after  they  are  closed,  wil!  eventually  inevitably  cause  the  scar  to  break 
down.  A  new  incision  should  be  made  on  the  tip  and  the  tunnel  should 
be  carried  underneath  the  scar. 

Figs.  318,  319,  320,  321,  show  the  result  of  a  rib  cartilage  trans^ 
plantation  for  congenital  syphilitic  saddle  nose.  These  pictures  were 
taken  three  weeks  after  the  grafting.  The  graft  was  taken  rom  the 
left  eighth  rib  and  insertefl  through  a  transverse  incision  at  the  base 
of  the  nost^  iiitt)  a  tunnel  made  to  the  tip  of  the  nose.  It  was  fastened 
in  place  by  catgut  sutures.  It  w^as  fol!o%ved  b%'  infection  due  to  opening 
into  the  nose,  eviilenced  b\-  liloody  nasal  ilischarge.  The  transverse 
incision  was  o|)ei]ed  at  its  right  angle  ami  the  pus  was  expressed  out 
refx*ate*Ily,  The  wound  healed  perfectly  without  any  deleterious 
influence  uptm  the  graft.  There  was  no  necrosis.  The  final  cosmetic 
result  was  perfect. 

2.  Wliare  the  Bone  as  Well  &s  the  Soft  Parts  of  the  Nose  Must  be  Sup- 
plied.—In  general  there  are  two  methods  which  have  been  used:  (a) 
The  Indian,  the  hone  and  soft  flaps  being  taken  from  the  forehea<^i. 
(6)  The  Italian,  in  which  the  flap  is  taken  from  the  arm,  the  bone  being 
obtamed  either  from  the  ulna  or  by  another  piece  of  bone  transplaoteil 
at  a  prior  operation  into  the  arm.  The  Indian  is  the  preferable  method 
as  it  gives  better  results.  Morrestin  carries  this  out  today  as  follows: 
A  trajisverse  incision  is  made  fairly  high  up  across  the  foreheatl  and 
through  this  incision  in  tumiels  made  rafliall\'  from  the  root  of  the 
nose  are'  slipped  three  strips  of  rib  cartilage,  after  which  the  wound  is 
closed*  After  a  periLwl  of  three  or  four  weeks  a  flap  is  made  which 
contains  the  cartilages  with  pedicle  below  a!id  to  one  side.  This  flap 
is  then  reflected  down  and  sutur«l  into  the  defect  in  the  nose  as  usxiab 
the  cartilages  forming  the  supports  for  the  new  nose. 

Ch.  N^Iaton  also  has  a  similar  operation  with  prelnninary  tnins- 
plantation  of  costal  cartilage  into  the  forehead.  \\  ith  oiled  silk  make 
a  mtKlel  or  pattern  of  the  flap  necessary  to  co\Tr  the  new^  nose  w^ith 
skin.  Lay  the  mo<lel  on  the  forclicad  and  mark  its  outlines  with 
silver  nitrate.  Without  injuring  tlie  perichondrium  excise  by  sharp 
dis.set'tion  the  whole  cartilage  of  the  eighth  rib.  (lose  the  wound. 
With  a  knife  pare  about  <>ne  inch  of  one  end  of  the  cartilage  (the  rib 
end)  until  it  is  not  more  than  one-eighth  inch  (3  mm.)  thick ^  Tliis 
thin  portion  is  destined  to  form  tlie  new  column  of  the  nose.  Where 
the  pared  fjortion  of  cartilage  joins  the  unpared  portion  cut  a  notch 
nearly  through  the  cartilage  so  that  it  may  be  later  bent  in  fashionmg 
the  nose.  At  the  middle  of  the  distal  end  of  the  flai>  outlint^l  with 
silver  nitrate  on  tlie  fort^head,  make  a  cut  ihmn  to  the  bone.  With  a 
director  bm-row^  a  tunnel  under  the  periosteum  from  end  to  end  of  the 
flap.    Pass  the  graft  of  cartilage  into  this  tminel  in  such  fashion  that 
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its  thin  or  pared  end^lies  siibperiosteally  near  the  skin  wound  and  the 
notch  at  the  jimetion  of  the  p«red  and  unpared  portions  faces  toward 


Fro.  :iis 


1  IG.    319 


Fio.  320  FiQ.  321 

FiQ,  318, — Front  \icw  heforo  opcmtion  of  author's  ease  of  n'b  c&iiiljige  transiplanta- 
tioti  into  i^yphilitic  cougenital  saddle  nose.  Note  the  syphilitic  scars  Qlj<jut  the  mouth, 
also  the  depression  of  left  ala  at  its  tip. 

Flo.  319, — ^Front  view  three  woeka  after  rib  cartilage  transplantation  of  Fij?.  3 IS, 
Wound  at  base  suppurated  and  angle  on  right  aide  was  opened  and  drained.  Notice 
transverse  scar  at  base.  Wound  has  healed  without  affertinM  the  cartilage.  Deproa- 
mon  of  tip  of  ala  heis  been  smoothed  out. 

Fio.  320.^ — ^Lateral  \iew  of  Fig,  318,  before  operaUou. 

Fig.  32 L — ^Lateral  \iew  of  Fig.  318»  three  weeka  after  cartilage  transplantatioiL 
Eyebrow  hairs  have  not  yet  grown  out. 


the  skin.    Close  the  skin  wound.    Apply  (Iressings.    After  almut  two 
months  the  second  stage  of  the  oiieration  may  he  undertaken, 

Koenig's  method  is  the  foundation  for  the  various  mrMlifications  of 


wosrw  murrfKa  ix 


ftr  » 


mwd 


^^'mm 


VWM^W#l 


ml 

all  the*  i^tnictiires  af  the  nose.    Bal<lu  in  has  suggenteil  an  iici|i 
of  this  fiiigtT  transplftutation.    Uv  Tr\x>ris  two  cn^^e^    The  i 
seems  very  ttdvantageous.     It  consists  of  making  a  clouli 
skin  so  that  mw  Uiyvr  would  he  <*onTtnti(>us  uitlt  tJu.-  c!hc€k  ^ 
other  wouhl  take  the  place  of  ttic  mucoiLs  menibnui** '»'-  «'* 
accomplish  this  ii  flap  wa.s  niaile  cm  tht*  aMomen.  : 
its  raw  surface  was  sutured  to  the  raw  su  ' 
reflirtin>:  fla|js  oti  its  ventral  surfsur.    'i 


Fm,  :vJl  lir-t  -Lull  of  oiK'nuiiJii;  flutter 
jointHJ  Xif  front ;il  Imhic  after  rcmu\ttl  of  nnil 
ftiiH  skin  on  th<?  palmer  asiiect  of  tPTTttirml 
phalnux;  plaster-f>f -Paris*  splint  abiut  head, 
arm  arirl  ehe«t« 


Fia    325,— 4?eron,J    -,4* 
atirtii:    5ti|ser    hfta    t««o 


and  the  finger  was  sutured  to  the  nose.    It  was  later  amputat 
final  result  was  *' pleasing/'     Mdiraw  could  collect  but     * 
in  which  a  finger  liad  previously  been  used  as  a  transphtnt  ' 
tlie  writer's  jiatient  is  st^n  in  Figs.  322,  323,  324,  325,  32ti,  :ii7  an 

Inferior  Maxilla. — There  are  two  lesions  at  least  in  which] 
grafting  is  indicutwi  in  the  lower  jaw^:    (a)  Ununited 
I>efec*Ls,  the  result  of  osteomyelitis  or  resections  for  tumors. 

There  is  n  prineii)le  whicli  should  never  be  forgotten  ut 
lesions  of  the  lower  jaw  whether  it  be  due  to  a  fracture'  f>r  to  i 
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is  the  obtaining  of  a  good  ability  to  chew  properly.  No  grafting  should 
be  done  until  all  necrosis  of  the  bone  is  at  an  end  and  all  dead  bone  has 
been  removed.  Neither  should  any  grafting  be  done  until  all  the  sinuses 
have  been  cFosed  perfectly  for  several  weeks,  for  fear  of  infecting  the 
graft.  If,  in  preparing  the  bed  in  the  soft  parts  of  the  defect  to  receive 
the  graft,  the  mouth  be  opened  into,  one  should  not  then  insert  the 
graft  as  it  will  become  infected  from  the  mouth  and  most  certainly 
die  and  slough  out.  One  should  await  the  healing  of  the  soft  parts 
before  inserting  the  graft,  in  the  meantime  maintaining  the  width 
of  the  defect  by  wiring  the  teeth  on  both  sides  of  the  defect  to  their 


Fig.  329. — Diagram  of  a  fractured  lower  jaw  so  badly  shattered  as  to  leave  a  gap 
where  the  proper  position  of  the  remaining  fragments  is  maintained.  This  gap  can  be 
satisfactorily  spanned  and  the  fragments  securely  united  through  the  inlay  method 
with  a  graft  and  gutter  produced  by  the  twin  motor  saws  adjusted  at  the  same  distance 
apart,  producing  an  accurate  fit  of  the  graft  which  is  held  in  position  by  kangaroo-tendon 
sutures  passed  through  drill  holes  in  jaw  fragments.  This  was  a  frequent  condition  in 
the  late  war,  resulting  from  trench  warfare.     (Albee,  Bone-graft  Surgery.) 


proper  opposite  teeth  on  the  upper  jaw.  The  grafting  should  be  done 
only  through  clean  tissues  in  which  there  are  no  sinuses  and  in  which 
the  defect  has  been  previously  made  and  maintained  by  wiring  to  such 
an  extent  as  will  enable  the  patient  to  subsequently  chew  in  a  normal 
fashion.  Intrapharyngeal  ether  is  administered  by  tubes  through  the 
nostrils.  A  transverse  incision  is  made  parallel  to  the  lower  border  of 
the  inferior  maxilla  across  the  defect,  exposing  one  to  two  inches  of 
each  fragment.  Great  care  should  be  exercised  not  to  open  the  mouth 
in  preparing  the  defect.  The  soft  parts  should  be  carefully  separated 
from  the  margins  of  the  defect  with  the  periosteal  elevator.    It  will  not 
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incision  and  the  flap  is  reflected  backward,  leaving  the  periosteum 
uninjui*t*il  attached  to  the  bone*  The  moulded  curved  probe  is  hiid 
U|>i>n  the  periosteum  which  is  incised  in  two  parallel  directions  exactly 
corres[ jointing  to  the  curve  of  the  prolK\  The  graft  is  then  cut  by  means 
of  the  twin  motor  saws  with  a  curve  (Fig.  3-^))  corresponding  to  that 
on  the  probe  and  of  the  same  width  as  the  furrows  already  made  in  tlie 
fragments  of  the  jaw.  The  periosteum  should  on  no  account  be 
separateit  from  the  graft,  liefore  iidaying  t!ie  graft  into  the  furrow,  two 
drill  holes  on  each  side  of  the  defect  sliouM  be  made,  tlie  holes  going 


Fia,  '.Vd'I. — The  reauJt  of  the  first  opt^ratiou,  vvhirh  roriNihtt**!  in  the  riMiinviil  *tir  iho 
ftnteriur  projection  uf  tht*  ixjHterior  iT&gmeni  and  tlic  pufihing  liaf^kward  of  I  he  poa  tenor 
fragment,  which  was  very  adherent* 


into  the  furri>ws  from  the  sides.  Into  these  are  threaded  chromic  or 
kangaroo  tendon  sutures,  lletal  sutures  should  not  be  used.  The 
loops  are  left  long  and  under  these  the  graft  is  placed  in  the  furrow 
after  which  the  sutures  are  tied.    No  drain  should  be  usetJ. 

The  hnver  teeth  should  Ije  absolutely  fixeci  to  the  upper  teeth  by 
wires  for  from  two  to  three  months  after  the  grafting  operation.  These 
wires  will  need  frequent  tightenhig  and  reset thig  and  attention. 

Figs,  332-33K  illustrate  three  patients  grafted  for  defects  in  lower 
jaw.  There  are  fiFur  graftings  in  these  three  patients.  Two  of  the 
grafts  were  wired  and  both  became  infected,  one  slightly  with  some 


Fia,  335. — Ho<?ritKenojfram  six  jiiiNiLti>  uJut  last  picture.  There  ia  no  diwhartcc. 
The  jixiiit  has  Dot  entirely  iieLTosed.  la  firaily  atta^'lit^i  at  tioth  ends,  and  there  ia  a 
firm  bridgo  above  the  nocrotscd  aren,  wliich  holds  the  fragineuts  welh  Patient  can  chew 
perfectly.  C\  the  mftudiUe;  D.  the  p»jsterior  end  of  grsJt;  B,  the  defect  in  graft  caiiaed 
by  the  suppuratioa. 


Fig.  336, — Author's  second  ciise  of  necrti^s  of  the  lower  jaw.  End-to-enfl  placement 
of  the  tibml  graft  held  by  wires,  a  method  now  discarded.  A  tx^mmuniKation  with 
the  raouth  waa  establnihed  wliieb  reaultod  in  uecroais  of  the  entire  graft,  neooaaitating 
its  removal. 


aonx  «aj»fF??c/ 
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A.  Pott's  Disease. — Tliere  is  no  longer  much  doubt  that  the  best 
methcnl  of  treating  this  condition  is  by  autogenous  bone  graftiiig  accord- 
ing to  the  method  devised  by  Albee,  for  description  of  whieh  i?ee  Albee.' 


Fig.  338.- — Author's  third  case  of  ^uft,  with  perio«taum,  t^kcu  from  llic  tibia,  into 
A  defect  of  the  [owcr  jaw,  the  remilt  of  a  gunshot  wound.  In  this  case  furrowa  were 
cut  in  each  fragniotit  with  the  twin  motor  saws.  Into  the  furrows  was  inlaid  a  cor- 
reifpondingly  wde  fraFincnt  taken  fmrii  ihc  IJbia  with  peritxstoum  and  fastened  in  place 
hy  kanwaroc>-'ti?ndon  suture*  passed  thron^h  drill  holes  in  the  slides  of  the  furrows. 
Priuiar>'  uiiioii,  resulting  in  a  cure.  The  inlay  iBtraft  without  wiring  is  much  the  best 
method  in  all  graftings  when  it  can  Ije  employed. 


B.  Paralytic  Scoliosis. — This  is  usiuill;^'  the  result  of  anterior  polio 
mytditis  eausiiig  asymmetrieal  invnlveuient  of  tlie  spinal  and  ahdi»ni- 
inal  groups  of  musettes.  Tlie  nsiial  treatment  for  poliomyelitis  should 
at  first  be  carried  out,  consisting  in  rest  in  a  gas  pijK^  frame  followed 
by  plaster-of- Paris  corsets  or  a  metal  frame  brace.  After  two  years, 
regeneration  has  reached  a  stationary  stage  anti  it  must  thereafter  be 
decided  whether  the  spinal  curvature,  resulting  frt>m  the  i^aralyjied 
nuiscles,  is  not  better  treated  hy  a  bone  graft  into  the  spine  than  by 
the  usual  Ivraces,  In  many  cases  braces  are  insuflicient  and  pressure 
neuritis  develops  which  makes  further  measures  necessary. 
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There  are  two  metlirxls  which  may  be  employed  in  the  bone  grafting: 
one  IS  the  insertion  of  the  graft  into  the  tips  of  the  spinous  processes 
as  in  Albee's  bone  graftbg  operation  for  Pott's  disease,  and  the  second 
niethtMj  is  the  placing  of  the  graft  into  th^  tips  of  the  transverse  process 
of  the  vertebne  on  the  convex  side  at  the  apex  of  the  sharpest  cnrvT. 
From  six  to  eight  transverse  or  spinous  processes  should  be  included 
in  the  graft.  A  plaster-of-Paris  corset  before  the  operation  should  be 
monldHl  to  the  hack  and  sides  of  the  patient*s  trunk  and  allowed  to 
harden  while  the  patient  is  held  in  the  corrected  position  (by  extension). 
If  the  graft  is  to  be  inserte<l  into  the  spinous  processes,  the  technic 
should  be  employed  as  is  customary  in  Albee's  operation  for  Pott's 
disease  ah-eady  referred  to.  If  the  transverse  processes  are  used,  six 
to  eight  are  expost^I  on  the  convex  side  of  the  curvature  at  the  apex 
of  the  curve.  The  nuiscles  and  transverse  processes  are  almost  split 
into  approximately  equal  halves  with  the  scalpeL  The  transverse 
processes  are  split  longitudinally  into  halves  and  the  posterior  half  is 
pried  over  to  make  room  for  the  graft.  With  flexible  probe  the  neces- 
sary curve  of  the  graft  is  ascertained  and  this  is  laid  on  the  internal 
surface  of  the  exposed  tibia.  The  dcsiretl  curve  of  the  graft  is  outlined 
on  the  periosteum  w^ith  a  scalpel,  after  which  it  is  cut  through  into  the 
marrow  by  the  twin  motor  saws.  With  the  patient  hekl  in  the  cor- 
rected ixjsition,  the  graft  is  sewn  into  its  bed  in  the  transverse  processes 
by  drawing  the  muscles  and  ligaments  together  over  the  graft  with 
kangaroo  or  chroonc  catgut.  The  plaster  corset  is  then  bandaged  on 
and  the  patient  remains  in  bed  for  six  wet^ks,  after  which  a  light  plaster 
corset  is  applied  and  the  patient  is  allowe<l  up.  This  corset  is  kept  on 
for  twelve  wec^ks. 

C.  SpondyloMstbesis. — This  is  a  word  use<l  to  indicate  a  luxation 
partial  or  complete  of  the  body  of  one  c»f  the  vertebrfle,  usually  the 
result  of  a  severe  traumatism.  Paralytic  symptoms  have  at  times 
apfx^ared  for  which  laminectomies  have  been  performed.  In  some 
cases  witli  great  deformity,  permanent  support  has  been  necessary. 
This  is  now  best  supplied  1)\'  a  bone  graft  which  is  inserted  with  exactly 
the  same  technic  as  that  employed  in  lumbar  I*ott  s  disease.  The 
lortlosis  is  reatlil^v"  corrected  under  an  anesthetic  by  placing  tlie  patient 
in  a  prone  position  f*n  the  operating  table,  supplemented,  if  necessar>% 
by  inserting  a  firm  pillow  under  the  lower  portion  of  the  alKlomen, 
A  long,  .strong,  hone  graft  is  inserted  into  the  five  or  six  spinous  prf> 
cesses  above  and  below  the  liLxated  one,  as  in  the  grafting  operation 
for  tuberculosis. 

D.  Spina  Bifida. — In  some  .severe  cases  of  spiiui  bifida,  bone  grafting 
may  be  deemed  tFie  only  way  to  close  the  defect.  The  author  has  lost 
tw*o  babies  because  of  shc^ick  as  a  result  of  attempting  to  take  autog- 
enous grafts.  In  his  next  patient  he  will  folluw  the  successful  pro- 
ce^lure  of  Trout,  carrying  the  methfxl  out  as  follows:  Fasten  a 
f4anket  firmly  between  the  upright  leg-liolders  on  an  ordinary  operat- 
ing table.  Hang  the  child  over  tliis  by  its  groins,  fastening  the  legs  by 
bandages  tu  keep  it  from  slipping.    The  object  of^this_in\Trsion  is  to 
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prevent  the  sudden  drainage  of  the  cerehroHpinal  fluid  frofn  the  l*rain 
on  puncture  of  the  sac.  In  front  tjf  the  lilanket  plaee  a  hot  water 
botth'  opposite  the  ehild^s  atKhrmen  to  prevent  chilling.  Il^ve  an 
assistant  at  the  other  side  of  ^the  blanket  to  manage  the  heiul»  and  to 
achnhiistrr  the  anestfietic.  Sterilize  abradwl  <*r  uh'erated  areas  with 
pure  <*arlu)he  arid  followed  by  alcohuh  Faint  the  whole  area  with 
tioeture  of  iiMlhi.  A  curved  transverse  incision  is  made  aliovt*  the  tumor 
as  far  as  jiossihle  frf>ui  the  anus.  The  sac  is  exposed,  separati^i!  from 
the  surrounding  tissues  down  to  the  defeet  in  the  hnne,  as]jirate{l  until 
eollapsed  and  replaced  within  the  <left^t.  If  tliere  are  nn  ulcerate*! 
arear>,  hum*  grafting  can  be  resorted  to  at  once.  If  such  areas  are 
pre.sent,  infection  will  mnre  than  likely  mm  the  transplant,  wiiich  had 
in  sucli  a  ease  better  he  deferred  until  the  soft  parts  are  all  healetb 
The  tissues  from  the  side,  inelurling  flaps  from  the  ereetores  spinte, 
are  brought  in  and  sutured  over  the  l>ony  ik^fect.  The  skin  on  each 
side,  from  which  all  ulcerated  areas  are  excised,  is  undermineil  and 
sutured  over  the  muscles.  Firm  pressure  thereafter  is  exerted  over  the 
fiefcct  until  primary  healing  is  complete.  The  hone  grafting  is  done 
cither  at  the  primary  or  secondary  ojjcration,  and,  to  avoitl  shock  in 
these  dcplctci!  children,  the  author  believes  the  graft  should  he  taken 
either  from  the  father  or  the  mother.  An  exact  pattern  of  the  defect  is 
cut  out  of  rubber  tissue.  This  is  placed  upon  the  tibia  of  the  donor  and 
the  graft,  retaining  its  periosteum,  is  cut  with  t!ie  nmtor  saw  of  exactly 
the  same  size  ant  I  shajM*  as  the  pattern.  The  jK^riostemn  is  reHei*ted 
from  the  sitles  of  the  ilefect  in  the  child  and  the  edges  of  the  defect 
arc  fresliene*h  Against  the  freshened  edges  of  the  defect  are  place^l  the 
fresh  fjone  edges  of  the  graft,  completely  covering  the  congenital 
<lef(x*t-  The  pcriostenm,  previously  reflected  from  the  cleft,  is  sutured 
to  the  periosteum  vi  tlie  transplant,  ami  the  muscles,  if  possible,  on 
the  sides  are  suture*!  together  over  the  graft  and  the  skin  is  closed, 

E.  Fracture-Dislocation  of  the  Spine.  — Mechanical  treatment  by 
plaster-of-1'aris  c(*rsets  or  by  si>iiial  liraees  has  l)cen  the  treatment 
given  previously  to  fractures  of  the  s|>ine  with  non-union,  causing  pain, 
disability  anfl  increasing  deformity.  If  there  has  been  pressure  on  the 
cord,  the  bone  graft  as  insert t^l  for  Pott's  disease  furnishes  the  best 
means  of  relief.  Slight  \  ertebral  displacement  may  be  overcome  wlien 
placing  the  graft.  Pressure  of  any  extent  should  he  rclievtHl  by 
laminectomy.  If  sul)seciuently  a  ky)>hosis  appears  as  a  result  of  the 
lamincctom\\  a  hone  graft  may  he  inserted  to  inclnde  the  laminectom- 
hvi\  vertebne,  as  well  as  one  spinous  prm^ess  abo\'e  and  one  below. 
Albcesays:  **Tlie  hone  graft  esi>ecially  is  needled  in  fracture  of  the  cer- 
vical spine  when  a  <lisi>lacemcnt  has  been  rcilucc<l  and  tliere  is  flanger 
of  a  relaijse  *>f  the  displacement/*  The  methcxi  of  treatment  is  indicated 
in  spondylitis  traumatica  (Kuinmeirs  disease)  and  neuro|>athic  s[)ine 
(("harcot).  where,  on  account  of  rarefying  iisteitis,  crushing  of  the 
vertebral  Ivodies  produces  increasing  dclormitics,  with  ]>ossihlc  cord 
compression:  also  in  certain  fresh  fractures. 
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F,  Tuberculosis  of  the  Sacro-iliac  Joint  {V\g,  'S^id), — A  Ijimi^  irnift 
<»HVrs  tlie  only  satisfactory  iiieans  tif  iininol)ilizati<iii  of  this  joint,  Tlit* 
IMjsttTior^superior  spint%  the  win^  of  the  iliiiiii  and  the  first  spitunis 
process  of  thf  sacrum  are  reached  hy  a  curved  incisiou.  The  pi>sterior 
horder  of  the  wiiij?  of  the  ih\irii  and  tlic  spinous  process  are  split,  with 
their  attacheil  H^ainents,  hy  a  thui  osteutonie,  forming:  a  giUtcr  to 
receive  the  ends  of  the  f^raft.  A  cleft  is  made  on  the  posterior  win^  of 
the  ilium  by  driving  a  f)roEid  aud  thin  osteotomy  into  it  just  anterior 
to  its  superior  edge  and  in  a  <lirtH:*tion  laterally  from  within  outward. 


Firj.  339, — Diagram  from  the  n>erit(zenogram  of  an  actual  ciuse  of  mlx^roulosis  tjf  tJie 
last  turn  bar  vert^bnu  and  the  riRht  iiacrf>-ilia«.'  joint.  The  spinal  j?Tuft  waa  inserlt^rl 
by  Albee's  rei^lar  techiiic  for  Pott's  dit«cae»e.  The  graft  t'<>niroliiiit£  the  ttucroiliac 
joint  WH8  joined  by  u  carjitontcrs  half-morti»o  to  tlie  spinaJ  ifrafl  {^^  small  upper 
right-hnnd  rirawitm).  The  calhis  luiitin;^  tin?  two  graft*  is  intlicated.  The  ^rafl  waa 
joined  t*>  the  (x>sterior  wia»c  of  the  ilium  by  shaping  it  into  a  wedge  end  which  waft 
foroed  into  a  split  in  Lhe  iliuiii  irutide  by  an  osteotome.     (AU>ee,  Boue-KT^J^t  Surgery.) 


The  graft,  which  is  later  seeured,  is  f(jrma1  with  a  werlge  end  to  be 
driven  hito  tins  eleft.  If  praetieable,  a  surface  of  tlie  sacruni  is  denudal 
to  furiiisli  aflfiifional  contact  with  the  f^raft.  The  wound  is  packed 
witli  a  sidine  comjiress  auri,  with  the  patient  still  in  a  prone  [)ositii»n, 
the  leg  is  Hexe<l  and  a  graft  of  sufficient  length  reniuvetl  frtim  the  tiltia 
by  the  motor  saw^,  as  descrilied  in  the  use  of  the  bone  graft  in  Pott's 
dist*ase,  except  for  the  just  mentioned  wedge  end.  T\w  wirltli  of  the 
graft  should  he  three  times  the  thickness  of  the  cortex.  The  thick- 
neas  should  include  the  w^hule  cortex,  periosteum,  endostemn  arnl  a 
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snmll  amount  of  the  adhering  iiiarrtjw.  The  graft  is  placed  hi  its  pre- 
pared l>ed,  and  tlie  liganients  are  drawn  uver  it  l>y  interrupted  sutures 
of  meiiiuni  kangaroo  tendon.  The  skin  wound  is  elosed,  and  the  patient 
placed  on  the  back  on  a  fracture  bed  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  five 
weeks.  There  should  be  no  necessity  for  further  mechanical  treatment. 
Clayicle. — Bone  grafting  into  the  clavicle  is  indicated  in  non-union 
of  a  fracture  (a  rare  occurrence),  for  deft^cts  nnifle  in  the  l>oiie  for  the 
removal  of  tumors  and  to  replace  the  bone  when  it  has  been  entirely 
resectetl  for  tumor.  It  may  also  be  rarely  hidieated  in  fractures  where 
the  displacements  of  the  fragments  cannot  be  controlleil  by  the  onliuary 
means,  producing  a  marked  ilefornaity.  As  a  preliminarv  to  the 
operation,  the  shoulder  is  fixed  in  a  position  upward,  out  wan  1  and 
backward  by  a  Say  re  dressing.  The  upper  extremity  is  immobilized 
against  the  trunk  by  plaster  of  Paris,  This  expedient  fixes  the  outer 
fragment  of  the  clavicle  during  the  <>peration  and  subsequent  treat- 
ment without  covering  tlie  field  of  operation.  An  incision  following 
the  clavicle  exposes  the  defect  in  the  bone.  The  fil>rous  and  other 
interposing  tissues  are  removed.  The  ends  are  freshened  and  fitted  to 
each  other  in  anatomical  alignment.  The  jx^riosteum  is  strippeil  back 
and  a  gutter  is  cut  acToss  the  deftvt  equidistant  in  the  fragments. 
The  gutter  is  cut,  about  *>  cm.  long  and  I  cm.  wide,  through  the  cortex 
and  into  the  fragments  for  the  reception  of  the  transplant.  The  large 
vessels  and  nerves  passing  behind  the  clavicle  are  continually  in  danger 
of  injury,  and  should  be  carefully  protected.  A  transplant  of  the  same 
length  and  w-idth  and  sufficiently  thick  to  fill  tlic  gutter  is  cut  from  the 
crest  of  the  tibia.  The  |K*riosteiini  is  retained  intact  on  it  during  the 
transfer.  The  transplant  is  wtniged  into  the  gutter  with  the  cut  sur- 
faces in  apposition  to  the  cut  surfaces  of  the  gutter,  and  with  the  peri- 
osteal surfaces  exposed.  The  periosteum  which  was  reflected  from  the 
clavicle  is  replacetl  and  sutured  over  the  trans[)lant.  A  strand  of 
kangaroo  tendon  is  secured  around  each  enti  of  the  transplant  and  the 
clavicle  to  increase  the  stabLlit;y'  of  the  repair.  The  w'ouod  is  closed  by 
sutures  and  dressed  witli  aseptic  gauze, 

Hmnenis. — The  humerus  has  been  the  location  of  many  bone- 
grafting  procedures.  Sections  from  various  bones  for  grafting  have 
been  used.  The  following  is  a  partial  list  of  tlie  Inines  useti  with  the 
operators.     All  are  autogenous. 

Head  of  the  first  metatarsal  from  hallux  valgus  in  the  same  patient 
(Duval). 

Tibia:  Bier  (  2  cases) «  Braun  (2  cases),  Stieda,  Streissler  (3  cases), 
Stuckey,  Davison  (3  cases),  Hashimoto  (4c4ises),  ITac*ker,  Murphy. 

Fibula:  Borelins,  Gask,  Iluguier  (3  cases),  Brunetti,  Stuckey.  Fay, 
Gangolphe  and  Berteui,  Rovsing.  i 

Head  of  the  second  Metatarsal:  Axhausen.  ^  J 

Bib  pedicled:  Bardenheuer.  I 

Seaptila  pedicled:  (/*xli villa  (2  cases). 

As  a  result  of  experience  olitained  from  these  various  procedures,  it 
may  be  said  that  bone  grafting  into  the  humerus  may  all  be  reduced  to 
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simple  procciliire^s.     In  the  vast  majority  of  cases  the  graft  can  be 

obtaiTiPti  easiest  and  best  from  the  tibia.  lo  a  contlitiori  where  the  head 
of  the  humerus  is  gone,  the  upjxT  extremity  of  the  fil)yla  with  its  peri- 
osteum may  be  usetl,  its  artieuhir  .«5urfaee  artieuhiting  with  the  joint 
surffiee  of  the  glenoid*  while  its  lower  extremity  is  inserted  into  the 
inc*dnliary  cavity  of  the  h>wer  fragment,  or,  what  is  perhaps  better, 
is  to  inlay  it  into  a  gr<x>\T^  cut  into  the  side  of  the  hiwer  fragment. 

Where  the  head  of  tlie  humerus  is  gone  together  with  more  or  less 
of  the  shaft  of  the  bone,  the  defect,  when  perfec'tly  healed,  is  exposed 
by  I^ngenbeck's  incision  and  the  upper  end  of  the  lower  fragment  is 
dissected  free  and  freshene*!  and  the  medullary  cavit>^  reamed  out. 
The  upper  portion  of  the  fibula,  if  nst»d  as  the  graft,  is  disscctefi  free* 
including  its  upi>er,  articular  surface,  avoiding  injury  to  the  external 
popliteal  nerve.  The  muscular  attachments  to  the  fibula  are  cut  long 
to  facilitate  future  suturing.  As  much  as  the  fibula  as  is  necessary 
may  be  excised.  The  whole  diameter  of  the  bone  should  be  used  with 
its  entire  fmriosteum.  The  cut-fibular  end  is  stripi>ed  for  an  inch  or  more 
of  its  periosteimi  and  it  is  then  weflged  inttv  the  meilullary  cavity  of  the 
lower  fragment  around  whicli  the  separated  jxTiostemn  of  the  graft  is 
sutured  to  the  periosteum  of  the  humerus.  The  articular  extremity 
is  inserted  into  the  glenoid  cavity  antl  the  capsule  of  tlie  joint  is  sutured 
around  it.  The  divided  muscular  attachments  around  the  joint  are 
sutured  to  the  graft,  and  the*  wound  is  sewn  with  interrupted  silkworm- 
gut  sutures  so  as  to  allow  for  drainage  of  bjowl  l>etweim  the  sutures. 
No  other  drain  is  inserted  and  the  extremity  is  immobitizetl  to  the 
body  with  plaster-of-Faris,  Hovsing  publishes  a  very  successful  case 
in  which  this  procedure  was  carrieil  out- 

An  ecjiially  goo<l  proce<lure  is  to  take  a  section  from  the  postero- 
internal surface  of  the  tibia  (avoiding  the  crest)  with  its  fjeriosteum, 
inserting  the  upper  end  of  tlie  graft  into  the  glenoiil  cavity  and  its 
lower  end  into  the  me*lullary  cavity  of  the  lower  fragment  or  into  a 
groove  cut  in  the  side  irf  the  lower  fragment  wliere  it  is  fasteneil  with 
kangarcM*  tendon  or  clmimic  gut  passetl  tlmiugh  drill  holes  made 
through  the  sides  of  the  gutter. 

In  children  the  fibula  should  be  taken  as  a  graft  because  its  upper 
axtremity  contains  an  epiphyseal  cartilage,  which  will  add  to  the  growth 
of  the  extremity. 

Defects  in  the  shaft  of  the  humerus  produce<l  by  mutilating  accidents 
or  by  operations  for  the  cure  of  osteomyelitis,  tuberculosis,  or  necn 
plasms  may  be  made  by  grafts  fn^>m  the  fibula  with  periosteum  or  by 
sections  from  the  tibia  also  with  the  |jrriosteum.  The  grafts  may  either 
\}e  wedged  into  the  nialullary  cavities  of  the  fragments  or  grooves 
may  be  cut  in  the  sides  of  the  fragments  into  which  the  grafts  are 
inserted  where  they  are  sutured  in  position.  Albee  uses  tlie  sliding 
inlay  graft. 

Ulna  and  Radius. — ^The  indications  for  bone  grafting  into  defects 
in  the  ulna  and  radius  are  tlie  same  as  those  into  the  humerus.  Janeway 
and  Streissler  (2  cases)  have  each  transplanted  into  the  idna  sections 
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taken  fnnn  thv  tibia  while  Viannay  rind  TLsserand  have  each  trans- 
planted seetiuiis  frnm  the  fibula  iiitn  tlcfei'ts  in  the  nhia.  Intr*  the 
radius  Walther  nntl  !>e  (loiivea  liave  each  traiisjihintei!  sections  from 
the  fibula  wliile  Delanjjeniere,  Neumann,  lA^vvis  and  Murphy  have 
taken  sec-tioos  from  the  til»ia.    Teitze  replaced  the  lower  ratlius  end, 

resect i»<l  ff>r  sarcoma,  by  the  first 
phalanx  of  the  great  toe  whose 
base  was  used  for  the  joint  sur- 
face. The  patient  was  a  profes- 
sional violin  player.  The  result 
was  s^>  perfect  that  his  ability  to 
play  the  vif4in  was  not  itnpairetl 
in  any  decree  whatsoever. 

IVobalily  the  best  nietlitKl  to 
use  in  making  a  bone  ijraft  into 
the  radius  or  ulna  is  the  inlay 
methotl  of  Albee,  taking  the  graft 
from  tlie  mt^lian  internal  surface 
of  the  tibia  with  its  periosteum. 
The  grafts  shoul<l  be  inserted  into 
the  radial  side  of  the  radius  and 
into  the  ulnar  side  of  the  ulna, 
(i moves  are  cut  in  the  upper  and 
lower  fragments  of  the  radios  and 
ulna  with  the  twin  motor  saws  and 
a  graft  is  cut  of  a  corresjxvnding 
diameter  in  the  til>ia  with  its 
periosteum.  The  graft  is  fixed  ui 
place  by  kangaroo  tendon  sutui'cs 
passed  about  the  fragment.s  and 
the  graft » 

J*  igs.  340,  341  and  342  illustrate 
such  an  operation  i>erformed  in  a 
patient  liy  the  author.  The  pa- 
tient, a  man,  aged  thirty  years, 
received  a  simple  fracture  of  the 
head  of  the  radius,  which  subse- 
quently had  to  be  removed*  There 
was  also  a  compound  fracture  of 
the  ulna  which  resulted  in  an  os- 
teomyelitis of  the  ulna,  for  which 
several  opcrati4ms  had  to  be  ilone 
for  the  rtTOoval  of  the  dead  bone.  Fig.  340  represents  the  result 
after  the  sinus  had  healed  perfect  1\'.  Because  of  the  removal  of  the 
head  of  the  radius^  thus  taking  away  its  suppt)rt.  together  with  the 
defect  in  the  ulna,  there  was  almost  a  Hail  condition  of  tlic  lower 
forearm,  jironation  and  supination  being  lost.  Fig,  341  shows  the 
result  immediately  after  bone  grafting  into  the  defect.    (Grooves  were 


myelitic  tlefoct  of  ulna  perfinHl^  lieuk'd. 
No  eWdeuPO  of  nvw  bjue  fornmtiou.  He- 
caufic  of  the  removal  nf  the  lieiid  of  the 
radius,  the  foneiirni  at  the  rlefi'ri:  is  filrtiont 
flail  with  no  iM>\ver  iu  it. 
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cut  into  the  niedullury  cavities  of  the  fra^jments  J  and  H,  with  the 
twin  saws  and  a  corresponding  seeticm  with  its  periosteum  wa^  removed 
from  the  internal  surface  of  tlie  tihia  {V\^.  *U2k  The  hone  section 
was  fitted  into  the  grooves  and  heh!  there  h\  kun^arm>  tendon  su hires 
passed  about  the  fragments  and  ^raft.  Tlu^  forearm  was  put  iif)  with 
the  fingers  midwiiy  between  pronation  and  supination  in  a  phister-i>f' 
Paris  splint    including  the  ellmw  at  a  right  angle,  and  wrist-joints. 


Fio.  341, — Graft  from  tihiia  with  peric®- 
Imani  cut  with  the  twin  saw!<.  placed  in 
oorre^tmiiding  >n'tx)ve»  m  the  fraKmeiita  A 
and  B,  held  by  kaiiirar<M>  foiidoTi  mturpH 
l^naeed  throijRh  drill  hole**  in  the  Ad&>^  ni 
the  groo%'es.  C  is  i\u  extra  inei'e  (^i  Ixme 
placed  in  the  tissues.  Roi:'ot|,;enoi;ram 
Inken  five  week«  after  the  tjperotinn. 


Fig.  ^2.— Defect  made  in  the  middle 
of  the  ititeniaJ  surf  aw  of  the  tibia  by 
the  lemoval  of  the  fcraft  with  the  twin 


The  wound  w^as  not  dressed  for  five  wrecks.  The  patient  made  ver>^ 
satisfactory  progress  towanl  ^o<mI  pronation  and  supiimtion  by  means 
(»f  massage  Hnd  hakings.  The  graft  has  taken  perfectly,  as  roentgen- 
ograms show  very  clearly. 

In  my  opinion  the  tntramedidlary  graft  is  iheoreiimUy  not  as  good 
a  methml  to  emplcjy  as  t!ie  inhiy  graft.  Shonid  it  be  nse^I.  however, 
the  ends  of  the  graft  should  be  trimmed  otf  oliliqnely  antl  be  driven 
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[irmly  iiitu  the  Tnt^fliillar>*  cavities  of  tlie  iiij|>er  aiifl  lower  fragments, 
forming  weclge  joints.     There  is  the  l>e.st  tjf  authority  for  the  use  of 

the  iotrainedullary  graft. 

Should  the  ends  of  the  fragments  be 
atrophied  produeing  marktMl  conical  ex- 
tremities,  Albee*s  *' fi.sh-pole '' technic  may 
be  used  to  overcome  this  (Fig.  34*1).  The 
ends  of  the  fragments  are  split  with  the 
motor  saw,  and  the  resulting  halves  are 
wedgeti  apart  %vith  the  wedge  ends  of  the 
graft  wliich  are  out  into  this  form  on  re- 
moval from  the  tibia,  after  which  the  graft 
is  sutured. 

Fig.  344  is  a  roentgenogram  of  another 
of  the  author *s  cases  of  uiumited  fracture 
of  tlie  ulna,    extending    over  a   ix-riiMl    of 
eighteen  months.     Three    operations    had 
/""      s.   \  heen  performed  in  another  institution,  two 

{  ^   \  witli  luiils  and  one  with  a  Lane  plate.     The 

picture  shows  the  disadvantage  of  using 
foreign  material  in  the  treatment  of  delayed 
union  since  the  screw  holes  have  not  tilleii 
in  even  after  the  removal  of  the  nails  and 
phite.  Foreign  material  decreases  osteo- 
genesis, while  a  bone  graft,  which  should 
always  be  used  m  delayed  uuicm,  stimulates 
it.  Fig.  Mb  shows  tlic  previous  fracture 
bone  grafted  with  periostcuui  hy  the  inlay 
method  using  kangaroo  tcnrlon  sutures 
passed  through  drill  holes  in  the  si<les  of 
the  furrows. 

Hand  and  Fingers  (Spina  Ventosa).— 
Advanced  cases  of  spina  ventosa  are  treated 
best  l>y  excision  of  the  diseased  diai)h\'seal 
bone  with  its  periosteum*  If  possible  avoid 
injury  to  the  epiphyseal  cartilages  which,  in 
the  metacarpals,  are  situatt^i  in  the  distal 
ends  and  in  the  phalanges  in  the  proximal 
ends.  If  the  excisi<JO  be  for  a  malignant 
growth,  the  epiphyseal  cartilages  must  be 
disregarded.  If  the  metacarpal  or  phalan- 
geal stumps  are  nt^t  too  short,  the  graft 
is  mortised  or  inlaid  into  them,  as  in  Fig. 
34(1 

In  Semken'scase  the  distal  three-quarters 

of  the  third  metacarpal  bone  with  its  artic^ 

ular  surface  and  periosteum  ha<l  U\  ije  removed  for  sarcoma  {¥ig. 

347).    The  defect  was  filled  in   with  a  tibial  graft  {Fig,  348)  with 


FlO»  343. — Is  a  drawing  of 
Albee'0  o^odificiition  of  hia  in- 
lay graft  adapted  tu  extremely 
atrophied  frugtuerit^,  with 
marked  oouical  ends  rmd  bont'S 
of  forearm,  davirle,  etc.,  whirli 
are  snuiU.  The  endi»  ore  split 
with  a  motor  saw  and  the  re- 
sulting halves  are  wedged  apart 
with  the  wedge  ends  of  the 
grafts,  whirh  are  molded  into 
thii  form  (iiiriiig  their  rutiioval 
from  the  well  tibia,  a,  a, 
indicate  the  fiitirtg  kangiiroo 
tendon  which  ran  In?  wmpi_)ed 
completely  ttlwnt  the  fraigneiit 
end,  or  it  nniy  be  placed  in 
drill  holes  througli  Ixith  graft 
and  fragment  ends;  b,  h,  arc 
bone-gra-ft  pegs,  which  may  or 
may  not  be  used  in  large  bones 
to  Bitpplem^nt  the  tendon  in 
fixing  the  graft  in  place.  This 
drawing  Is  from  the  sldagram 
of  an  actual  f^ase.  (AUM5e, 
Bono-graft  Surgerj.) 
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peruBteuiJi,  one  en<i  of  which  was  mortised  into  tlie  pmximal  stum|>, 

while  the  dii^tal  end  iirtieiilate<i  witli  the  phalanx*  In  such  a  case 
the  distal  arti<*nlar  eiHl  may  be  covered  over  with  a  flap  of  fascia 
taken  fn>ni  the  neighlnirhood,  forming  a  sort  of  arthrnphksty,  to  pre- 
vent ankylosis  of  the  joint. 


Flo.  344. —Author's  case  of  uiiuiuied 
frscture  of  the  uIda  in  which  three 
ptvvious  operatioua  had  been  per- 
fonned,  two  with  nails  mud  one  with 
Lane's  i>late,  dating  over  a  ]^>eriod  of 
eighbeen  tnonths,  iUtiatratiiif  the  in  ad* 
visa  bill  ty  of  iisidj;  Lane'i  plate  Ib 
unutiited  fracturefi. 


Fio.  34  5. —Pro  \  if  ma  fractiir*>.  Bone  jpaltod 
from  liHa  with  pcriostctun  by  tho  inlay 
method  held  with  kangaroo  teodon.  Twin 
motor  saw  waa  used  to  make  furrows  id 
frajpnentfl  na  well  aa  for  obtaiiiinR  the  graft. 


Recently  another  method  has  been  presented  which  makes  use  of 
the  substitution  of  tlie  whole  phalanx  of  the  toe  for  an  entire  diseasetl 
phalanx  of  tlie  finger.  The  first  of  these  cases  was  reported  by  Wolff 
in  lfH}9.  His  patient  was  suffering  from  a  spina  ventosa  of  the  Imsal 
phalanx  of  the  fourth  finger»  which  caused  considerable  interference 
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with  motion.  Under  ether  narcosis  he  removed  the  entire  phalanx 
with  most  of  the  diseased  tissue.  He  put  in  the  place  of  the  removed 
phalanx  the  first  phalanx  of  the  second  toe  of  the  right  foot,  sewing 
it  in  with  catgut.  Into  the  defect  of  the  foot  he  inserted  a  piece  oJF 
cartilage  from  the  sixth  rib.  At  the  end  of  one  week  he  began  active 
and  passive  motions.  He  reported  a  useful  joint  after  a  lapse  of  one 
year  and  eight  months. 

I^eonte  made  an  osteo-articular  graft  in  a  case  of  spina  ventosa.  He 
removed  the  entire  metacarpal  and  replaced  it  by  the  fifth  metatarsal. 
Primary  union  resulted.  After  a  year  there  was  perfect  function  of  the 
fingers. 


Fio.  346. — Illustrates  completion  of  technic,  with  tibial  graft  held  in  place  with  kangaroo 
tendon.     (Albee,  Bone-graft  Surgery.) 

Petroff  in  a  case  of  the  first  metacarpal,  resected  the  entire  bone 
except  its  head.  Into  the  defect  he  grafted  the  first  phalanx  of  the 
great  toe,  the  distal  extremity  articulated  with  the  trapezius,  the 
proximal  extremity,  modelled  slightly,  was  placed  in  contact  with  the 
head  of  the  metacarpal.  The  result  was  excellent  after  three  years, 
the  graft  becoming  in  form  like  that  of  the  metacarpal. 

Stubenrauch  removed  the  first  phalanx  of  the  ring-finger  for  spina 
ventosa  and  replaced  it  by  the  first  phalanx  of  the  second  riglit  toe 
with  a  corresponding  piece  of  the  extensor  tendon.  The  rc^sult  was 
excellent. 
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Goebel  resectefl  the  last  joint  of  the  left  small  firij^er  erf  a  violinist 
on  account  of  a  defi>rtiun^  iritfainmation.  A  free  transi>lantation  was 
made  into  the  defect  of  t!ie  uiiopi'Tied  middle  joint  of  the  second  toe 


Fia.  347. — Serakens'fi  case  of  Bbro«artM:>nm  of  tliird  iiietnrnr[»jil  Ihitk*.  rhroe-quartera 
of  the  liJMtiU  portion  of  the  br»ne  were  removed  and  into  the  ilt  feet  \\  ;is  ;;r:ifted  a,  pOfUon 
of  the  tibia  with  ita  periosteum. 


Fig.  348, — Roentireiiotfram  taken  t^-xau  wevki^  after  the  trutiMt'lautation,     The  eroft  B 
haft  lived  and  has  coitsoUdated  to  tJie  atijwp  of  the  metAcurpal  baii^^* 
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of  the  left  foot.  After  ten  days  movements  were  begun  and  after  nine 
months  the  patient  was  able  to  appear  in  a  eoncert.  In  another  ease 
he  resected  the  first  phalanx  of  the  rin^-fiiiger.  He  transplant(Ml  into 
this  flefect  the  first  phalanx  of  the  second  tt>e.  He  filled  up  the  defect 
in  the  tf>e  by  a  graft  taken  from  the  sixth  rib.  Tlw  day  after  the 
oijeration  passive  movements  were  begim  and  on  tlie  tentli  day  active 
movements  were  ullowed.  Some  weeks  ufter  tlie  (Operation,  motions 
were  as  goiHl  in  the  finger  as  on  the  healthy  side.  Kadiograms  showed 
both  grafts  to  be  alive. 

Sievers  resected  for  sim^oma  the  entire  second  plialanx  t»f  the  left 
ring-finger,  inehiding  the  two  articuhir  surfaces.  He  transplanted  into 
the  tlefeet  the  first  pliahmx  of  the  fourth  ti>e,  removed  entire  with  its 
two  articnlar  surfaces.  He  filled  in  the  defect  of  the  toe  with  a  small 
fragment  of  the  anterior  border  of  the  tiliia.    The  result  was  excellent. 

Schmieden  in  13  eases  i*f  spina  ventosa  of  the  liands  and  fet*t  has 
used  bone  sections  taken  from  the  tibia  of  the  patient  to  fill  up  the 
defect  caused  hy  the  remo^^al  of  the  diseast^i  bones.  Goo4l  cosmetic 
and  functional  results  were  obtaiocfl  iii  S  cases.  The  author  lays 
great  weight  upon  thorough  removal  of  the  diseased  bone  with  the 
avtyidance  of  the  epiphysis  as  much  as  possiljle. 

Petraschewska  removed  the  entire  fifth  metacarpal  bone  for  sarcoma, 
and  replaced  the  l)one  with  the  fifth  metatarsal  hone,  which  was  saw^ed 
off  at  its  base.  The  joint  end  (distal  end)  was  place<l  into  tlie  first 
phalangeal  joint  atid  the  sawed  end  was  placefl  against  the  os  haniatum. 
Primary  union  resulted.  The  function  of  the  newly  formeij  joint 
was  identical  with  the  sound  joint  on  the  other  hand.  The  defect 
in  the  foot  caused  no  disturbance. 

Femur.-  Albee  has  devdsed  a  transplantation  ofXTation  fcjr  dis- 
liK-atidn  of  the  liip.  The  great  trochanter  is  sawn  off  and  turncil  up. 
The  curved  superior  acetabular  bone  segment  is  pried  downward  and 
outward  with  the  osteotfjme  to  deepen  the  at*etabnlum.  Tliis  leaves 
a  bone  gap.  Tlie  slack  in  the  capsule  is  reefed  hy  mattress  sutim?s. 
To  fill  in  the  triangular  hone  gap  in  the  acetabular  rim,  a  segment  of 
bone  havhig  a  triangular  cross-section,  is  removed  from  the  crest  of 
the  tibia,  long  enough  when  cut  into  three  or  four  portions,  to  fill  in 
this  gutter.  The  grafts  are  fixed  in  p<vsition  by  bone  i>egs.  The  tro- 
chanter is  returned  to  its  normal  position  and  sutured  with  kangaroo 
tendon  through  the  periosteal  structures. 

When  a  defect  has  been  made  in  the  fenmr  following  tlie  removal 
of  a  tumor  or  for  osteitis  fibrosa  cystica,  it  should  be  filled  in  with  a 
large,  strong  graft  taken  from  the  tibia  with  its  periosteum.  A  fum>w 
sliould  be  cut  in  the  two  fragments  above  and  below  the  defect  with  the 
twin  mt»tor  saws.  A  graft  corresponduig  in  width  to  this  furrow  is  cut 
from  the  tibia  with  the  twin  saws  and  this  graft  with  its  periosteum 
external  is  inst^tet!  in  the  furrow  and  held  there  by  sutures  of  kangaroo 
tendon  passed  through  drill  holes  in  the  sides  of  the  furrow.  Or  the 
graft  fn>m  the  tiiiia  may  be  inserted  into  the  medullary  cavities  of  the 
fragments.  This  latter  methtxl  has  been  successfulh'  performed  by 
Murphy,  Katzenstem,  and  others. 
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As  is  weU-known  the  usual  treatment  of  fractures  of  the  neck  of  the 
femur  is  very  unsatisfactory  as  to  results,  I'ndoubtedly  the  best  non- 
operative  methcxl  of  treatment  is  the  extreme  abduction  treatment  of 
\Vhitman  with  a  pla^ster-of-Paris  spica.  No  weight  should  be  put 
upon  the  Hmb  f(»r  one  year.  For  the  surgeon  who  is  competent  to 
perform  the  operation,  the  most  successful  treatment  seems  to  he  the 
insertion  of  n  hone-graft  fjeg  fitted  into  a  hole  drilled  lon^itutiinally 
through  the  neck  of  the  fcunir  witli  the  fragments  hel<l  in  goixl  position. 
This  hnne-graft  peg  should  l>e  sulistitutcd  for  the  metal  spike  advocated 
by  some  surgeons  which  has  an  adverse  inHuence  upon  osteogenesis 
while  the  autogenous  peg  stimulates  callus  formation  in  the  fragments, 

Sections  from  the  fibula  have  been  used  as  grafts  into  the  femur  by 
D'Arcis,  Davison,  Delbet  (4  cases),  Stuckey  (2  cases),  and  Moskowitz 
(2  cases).  It  would  seem  wistT,  however,  to  take  the  graft  from  the 
tibia  since  larger  and  stronger  grafts  can  thereby  l>c  olitained. 

Albcc  has  nuidc  up  the  loss  of  the  head  and  neck  of  the  femur  by 
implanting  the  excised  a^^tragakis. 

Patella, — Bone  grafting  for  fractures:  Vnlj)ius  reports  a  c-ase  of 
fractnrt^d  patella  in  which  the  upper  fragment  comprised  tlu-ee-fourths 
of  the  lione  while  the  lower  was  comminute^L  lie  formed  a  flap  from 
the  u|>per  fragment,  comprising  pertosteuni  and  bune,  turned  this  down 
and  fastem^l  it  to  the  beginning  of  the  ligamentum  patella?.  (hjoiI 
result. 

Rogers  has  likewise  made  a  successful  transplantation  of  l>one  in  a 
fractured  patella. 

Habitual  BislocatioiL  of  the  Patella. — Albee  refwrts  a  methmi  of 
ai>plying  a  l>one  wt»<tge  in  haliitual  flisliKation  of  patella  as  follows: 
A  semilunar  incision  is  maiie  by  AIIkh'  extending  to  the  outer  side  of  the 
patella,  sufficiently  long  to  reach  below  the  tibial  tubercle  anil  to  above 
the  external  condyle.  Without  unduly  disturbing  the  underlying 
joint  structures,  the  external  condyle  is  incised  with  a  broaih  thin 
osteotome  on  its  external  surface,  making  a  bone  incision  nf  from 
IJ  to  2  inches  in  length,  and  about  i  to  f  inch  l^elow  its  anterior 
articulating  siuface,  and  nearly  in  line  with  the  long  axis  of  the 
femur.  The  bone  incision  allows  the  anterior  surface  of  the  external 
ctjudyle  to  be  raised  to  a  plane  above  the  internal  condyle,  by 
pn»dycing  a  grt*en-stick  fracture  near  the  intercondylar  grtiove,  the 
object  l>eing  to  place  a  |K*rmanent  and  rigid  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the 
outward  displacement  of  the  j>atclla.  When  the  anterior  segment  of 
the  extenial  condyle  has  been  pried  forward  sufficiently  to  demon- 
strate its  obstrycting  eifect,  the  width  of  the  hone-gap  thus  formt^rl  is 
measure*!  with  cidijjers  and  a  section  of  bone  sufficiently  large  to  fill 
this  cuneiform  gap  is  removed  from  the  pt»stero-intenial  surface  of 
the  tibia  through  the  lower  portion  of  the  same  skin  wound  extended 
below  the  tubercle.  Before  the  graft  is  remove<l,  it  is  drilled  obliquely 
in  one  or  two  places  so  that  it  may  Iw*  pinned  to  the  under  fxirtion  of 
the  external  condyle  when  put  into  place.  Dowel  pins,  made  from  an 
additional  portion  of  the  bone  removed  from  the  tibia  at  the  time  the 
graft  is  obtained,  are  rounded  to  fit  the  drill  holes  in  the  graft. 
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Albee  has  devised  an  excellent  procedure  for  the  treatment  of  old 
ununited  fractures  of  the  patella  with  separation  of  the  fragments. 
The  fragments  cannot  be  brought  together,  so  the  defect  is  spanned  by 
a  graft  which  is  mortised  into  the  upper  and  lower  fragments  as  is 
shoA^Ti  in  Fig.  349.  The  graft  will  hypertrophy  and  will  fill  in  to  a 
large  degree  the  hiatus  between  the  fragments. 

The  Use  of  the  Bone-graft  for  StifPening  the  Knee-joint  in  Infantile 
Paraljrsis  and  for  Tuberculofiis. — ^The  following  is  Albee's  description 
of  this  procedure:  ''Access  to  the  knee-joint  is  through  a  U-shaped 
incision  crossing  the  patellar  ligament  about  one  inch  above  its  insertion. 
The  patellar  ligament,  the  lateral  and  the  crucial  ligaments  are  divided. 
With  a  narrow  bladed  bow  saw  the  upper  articular  surface  of  the 
tibia  is  removed,  cutting  transversely  so  as  to  form  a  concave  surface 
from  before  backward.    With  the  same  saw,  the  articular  surfaces 

of  the  condyles  of  the  femur  are  removed, 
forming  a  flat,  convex  surface  from  before 
backward.  With  the  twin  motor  saw,  two 
gutters  are  cut  across  the  line  of  opposed 
femur  and  tibia,  one  gutter  being  made  from 
the  external  condyle  into  the  outer  and 
anterior  portion  of  the  head  of  the  tibia, 
while  a  second  gutter  is  made  of  the  same 
dimensions  across  from  the  internal  condyle 
to  the  inner  anterior  surface  of  the  head. 
The  segments  filling  these  gutters  are  cut 
across  at  the  ends  of  the  gutters  with  the 
small  motor  saw  and  are  removed  with  the 
aid  of  a  thin,  narrow,  sharp  osteotome.  The 
twin  motor  saw,  adjusted  to  the  same  width 
as  when  forming  the  gutters,  is  used  in 
cutting  from  the  patella  two  strips  which  are 
uswi  to  span  between  the  femur  and  tibia  and 
fit  tightly  into  the  previously  prepared  gutters. 
Holes  are  drilled  on  either  side  of  the  gutters  with  the  small  motor 
drill,  in  which  the  femoral  condyles  and  head  of  the  tibia,  and  strong 
kangaroo  tendon  sutures  are  passed  and  tied  over  both  ends  of  the 
two  patellar  grafts,  holding  them  securely  in  position.'' 

Tibia. — Probably  the  most  frequent  bone  in  the  body  requiring 
grafting  operations  is  the  tibia.  Defects  are  either  congenital  or  ac- 
quired being  caused  by  the  removal  of  tumors,  or  the  effects  of  osteo- 
myelitis or  injuries.  Before  the  trustworthiness  of  the  free,  autog- 
enous bone  graft  was  established,  many  modifications  of  pedunculated 
bone  grafts  have  been  described.  On  account  of  the  added  difficulty 
of  operative  technic  together  with  the  prol)leniatioal  blood  supply 
being  suflScient  through  the  twisted  pedicle,  these  methods  an*  all  now 
being  replaced  by  free,  autogenous  bone  grafts  with  their  periosteum. 
Perhaps  the  fibula  has  been  the  bone  most  frcKiuently  employed  in 
some  form  for  these  pedunculated  grafts.     Murphy  spoke  as  follows 


Fio.  349. — Dove-tailed  in- 
lay graft  for  ununited  frac- 
ture of  the  patella,  with  un- 
avoidable separation  of  the 
fragments.  (Albee,  Bone- 
graft  Surgery.) 
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regarding  the  use  of  the  fibula  as  a  jETraft  into  the  tibia:  **  While  the 
filiular  transplant  from  the  same  leg  into  the  tibia  has  given  a  con- 
siderable percentage  of  gimd  results,  failure  of  success  is  worse  than 
mere  failure,  as  it  is  rlisastroas  to  the  limb,  anri  this  chance  ot  disaster 
is  entirely  unnecessary*  as  a  fragment  with  its  periosteum  representing 
the  full  length  of  the  tibia  from  one  epiphysis  to  the  other  iiwl  including 
the  compact  liony  structure  of  the  tibia  can  l>e  transplanted  from  the 
healthy  tibia  into  the  defect  of  the  patient's  other  tibia  without  in  the 
least  endangering  the  tibia  from  which  it  is  remove^h  find  witli  as  great 
assurance  of  success  as  if  the  fibula  were  trausplanterl  in  tlie  diseased 
leg.  No  evil  effect  has  m^curred  in  the  tibia  from  whieli  the  transplant 
was  removetl  in  over  170  cases  oi>erateii  by  Murphy  personally/' 

A  much  tnore  easy  and  just  as  efficacious  a  method  is  to  transplant 
hito  the  tibial  defect  a  free  bone  graft  with  periosteum  taken  from  the 
opposite  til)ia.  It  may  be  made  just  as  long  as  is  necessary  to  fill  tlie 
gap.  It  is  l>est  to  implant  the  graft  into  grooves  cut  into  the  sides 
of  the  fragments  where  it  is  fastened  by  sutures  of  catgut  passed 
through  drill  holes  in  tlie  sides  of  tlie  furrows,  or  the  ends  of  the 
graft  may  be  inserted  into  the  reiimed-out  mecJuUary  cavities  of  the 
fragments. 

Transpl&ntaticm  of  Fibula  into  Tibia.— llahn  first  did  this  operation  in 
LSS4  and  Huntington  in  1905  as  follows:  Ilahn's  or  Huntington's 
operation;  This  is  suited  to  patients  in  whom  there  has  l>een  an 
extensive  lo:^s  of  tibia  l>ut  the  fibula  remains  uitact.  Through  an 
appropriate  incision  (curved  across  the  leg  at  the  level  of  the  upper 
fragment )t  expose  the  under  surface  of  the  upj>er  fragment  and  vivify 
it.  rut  the  fibula  off  at  this  level  and  insert  its  end  into  the  under 
surface  of  the  tibial  upper  fragment  where  it  is  fixtHi.  Six  rmjuths 
later,  a  sec^ond  operation  is  done.  Expose  and  vivify  the  upper  surface 
of  the  lower  fragment  of  the  tibia,  1  )ivide  the  fibula  at  about  the  same 
level  and  unite  its  knver  to  the  fresh  surface  of  the  tibia.  In  some  cases 
both  operations  have  been  done  at  erne  sitting.  A  graft  increases  in 
size  according  to  the  demands  put  upon  it.  This  is  seen  in  the  case  of 
the  above  transplante^J  filnila  which  evidently  increased  in  size  to 
that  of  the  tilua. 

Stone  varied  the  tc^chnic  somewhat  in  1905.  He  inserteti  ttie  upper 
end  of  the  fibula  into  a  mortise  cut  in  the  tibia.  Six  months  later  at  a 
second  operation  the  outer  part  of  the  lower  end  of  the  tibia  and  the 
lower  end  of  the  filiula  were  exposetl  through  the  same  uicision.  The 
fibula  was  then  split  longitudinally  for  four  niches.  **(ireat  care  was 
taken  to  avoid  separating  the  periosteum  from  either  end  of  the  l>one 
At  the  lower  end  of  the  split  made  in  the  bone,  the  inner  half  was  cut 
across  transversely  at  the  level  of  the  upper  part  of  the  remain  iug 
lower  epiphysis  of  the  tibia.  The  inner  half  of  the  fibula  was  then 
sprung  into  its  new  position  m  the  tibia  where  it  was  attached."  The 
result  was  perfect. 

Ticious  Pott's  Fractures.  -Lewis  offers  a  valuable  suggestion  in  the 
use  of  a  form  of  direct  bone  transplantation  for  the  correction  of 
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vicious  deformities  associated  with  Pott's  fracture.  In  his  first  case 
the  eversion  of  the  foot  caused  much  pain  and  disturbance  of  function 
and  the  internal  malleolus  was  much  hypertrophied.  The  internal 
malleolus  was  divided  at  the  line  of  fracture  and  dissected  free.  The 
fibula  was  resected,  allowing  overcorrection  of  the  everted  foot. 
Transplant  into  the  fibula  defect  of  a  section  of  the  tibia.  The  mal- 
leolus was  then  trimmed  down  to  the  desired  size  and  nailed  to  the  lower 
end  of  the  tibia,  the  articular  cartilage  being  preserved.  The  final 
result  was  good.  There  was  no  eversion  of  the  foot.  The  second  case 
was  one  in  which  the  foot  had  evidently  been  dressed  in  extension,  for 
the  patient  walked  upon  the  toes  and  the  foot  could  not  be  flexed 
dorsally,  due  apparently  to  outward  displacement  of  the  internal  mal- 
leolus, as  this  paJt  of  the  bone  seemed  to  impinge  upon  the  astragalus 


Fio.  350. — -4  is  diagram  showing  the  element  of  adduction  deformity  of  a  congenital 
club-foot.  The  dotted  line  indicates  where  the  scaphoid  is  split.  C  shows  the  foot 
after  osteotomy  of  the  scaphoid  and  forcible  correction  of  the  adduction  and  varus 
deformity  by  the  separation  of  the  scaphoidal  and  a  rotation,  at  that  point,  of  the  fore- 
foot on  the  posterior  part  of  the  foot.  A  wedge,  cuboidal,  or  tibial  graft  may  be  used 
to  fill  this  space,  according  to  the  severity  of  the  deformity  and  hypertrophy  of  cuboid. 
B  indicates  the  cartilage  removed  from  the  ix)sterior  surface  of  the  scaphoid  and  the 
head  of  the  astragalus  in  a  case  of  acquired  paral>'tic  clul>-foot  (talipes  equinovarus) 
with  h>'permobility.  A  correction  of  the  deformity  causes  a  separation  of  these  two 
cut  bone  surfaces.     The  cavity  is  filled  by  a  wedge  tibial  graft. 


when  dorsal  flexion  was  attempted.  The  internal  malleolus  was 
divided  at  the  point  of  junction  with  the  shaft,  dissected  free  and 
removed,  and  preserved  in  salt  solution.  The  foot  could  then  be 
brought  to  a  right-angled  position  and  was  inverted.  The  malleolus 
was  then  nailed  in  place.  At  the  end  of  four  months  the  patient 
walked  normally  and  the  function  of  the  ankle-joint  was  almost  normal. 
Foot. — Club-foot. — Some  cases  resist  all  conservative  methods  of 
treatment  such  as  tenotomy  of  the  tendo  AchilHs  to  overcome  equinus 
and  forcible  stretching  followed  by  fixation  in  plaster  of  Paris  or 
braces.  Such  cases  are  best  treated  by  the  method  of  Albee  as  follows 
(Fig.  350) :  The  equinus  is  first  corrected  by  tenotomizing  the  tendo 
Achillis.  A  U-shaped  skin  incision  is  made  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
foot  and  the  flap  with  its  subcutaneous  tissue  is  dissected  back,  exposing 
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the  scaphoid  hone.  With  n  half  inch,  thin  and  sharp  osteotome*  the 
scaphoid  is  spht  into  anterior  and  posterior  halves.  The  foot  is  iheri 
forced  into  the  required  de|^ree  of  overcorreetion,  and  the  gap  between 
the  haK'es  is  wideneih  All  resistance  hy  plantar  fascia  or  other  tissues 
b  relieved  by  sc'verinji:  the  structures  with  a  scalpel  through  the  wound 
alrt^ady  made.  From  the  internal  surface  of  the  tibia  a  graft  is  eut  ui 
the  requirer!  width  and  thickness,  the  two  cuts  converging  toward 
each  other  as  the  medullary  cavity  is  approached.  Before  being 
removed  from  the  tibia,  the  graft  is  drilled  with  tlie  small  motor  drill 
through  the  cortex  for  retaining  the  sutures  and  the  graft  is  tlieii 
removed  from  its  bed  with  a  small,  sharp  osteotome.  The  kangaroo 
tendon  is  then  threaded  through  the  drill  holes  of  the  graft  w^edge* 
With  the  graft  in  the  center  of  the  tendon  strand,  a  strong,  curved 
cer\TX  needle  is  threaded  on  each  end,  lliese  neciiles  are  thrust 
through  tlie  scaphoid  etlges  from  the  cut  surface  side.  The  hone 
graft  wedge  is  then  forctnl  into  plfice  between  these  scaphoid  lial\Ts, 
the  tendon  is  drawn  tight  and  tietl  over  the  graft.  The  skin  edges  are 
then  sutured  and  the  foot  is  put  up  hi  a  plaster-of-Paris  splint  in  slight 
oveTCorrection  with  the  knt^  included,  Hexed  to  a  right  angle. 

Acr]uire*d  chih  ff)ot  (paralytic  equinovarus)  doe  to  infant iJc  paralvsis. 
In  this  the  outer  bi»rderof  the  foot  drops,  the  foot  adducts  and  the 
patient  walks  on  the  outer  aspect  of  the  foot.  In  this  the  equinus  is 
overcome  hy  the  subcutaneous  tenotomy  of  the  tenths  Achillis. 

The  astragaloscajihuid  joint  is  reached  by  a  U-shapcil  incision.  The 
articulating  surfaces  of  the  head  of  the  astragalus  and  scaphoid  are 
remo\'ed  with  a  narrow  osteotome  and  mallet.  The  foot  is  over- 
corrected,  prtu  hieing  a  wctige-shaped  cavity  between  the  separated  cut 
surfaces  of  the  head  of  the  astragalus  an<l  seaplK>i(L  To  overcome 
the  dropiJing  of  the  outer  ht>rder  of  the  toot  <hie  to  the  paralysis  of 
the  peroneal  tendons,  the  external  mallei»lus  and  tendons  are  ex|X)sed 
by  a  eun'etl  skin  incision  encircling  the  lower  end  of  the  malle<flus. 
An  osteoperiosteal  Hap  with  its  overly itig  periosseous  tissues  is  lifted 
fnim  the  externa!  malleolus  and  turnetl  posteriorly  on  the  periosseous 
tissues  as  a  hinge.  The  osseous  incisions  for  fonning  this  traf)-door 
are  easily  made  with  the  motor  saw  and  further  freeirjg  of  this  flap  is 
accomplished  l>y  a  sharp  ostet»tome.  The  fieroneal  tendon  sheaths 
are  split  ami  the  tendons  are  freed  am!  placet!  under  this  osteoperiosteal 
traiwloor.  The  foot  is  then  forced  hito  pronation  and  the  ]3eroneal 
tendons  are  drawn  taut  by  ret^fing  or  suturing  them  securely  to  the 
|3eriosseous  tissu(\s  above  this  l)tme  flap.  The  etiges  of  this  flap,  as 
well  as  the  a<ljacent  cortex  are  drilled,  the  tendons  fitted  into  the 
grooves,  and  the  trap-<loor  is  closed  over  and  hekl  fimdy  in  place  by 
kangaroo  tendon  sutures  passeti  through  the  drill  holes  and  tied.  The 
skin  is  closed.  The  cmter  border  of  the  foot  is  thus  held  finnly  elevated 
in  an  overcorrected  position.  In  the  wound  on  the  inner  Imrder  of 
the  foot  w^itli  the  foot  held  in  an  overabducttd  position,  measurement 
is  taken  of  the  residting  cavity  between  the  head  of  the  astragalus  and 
the  scaphoid.    A  corresponding  graft  is  taken  from  the  internal  surface 
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of  the  tibia  by  the  method  for  congenital  club-foot.     The  graft  is 

{Irilled  before  \H  removal;  after  which  the  kangaroo  tendon  sutures 
are  threaded  through  the  drill  holes*  cervix  needles  are  threaded  upuo 
each  end  and  the  needles  are  thrust  through  the  head  of  the  astrai^aius 
and  the  scaphoid  at  their  inner  borders  from  their  cut  surfaces.  The 
bone  graft  wedge  is  then  forced  into  place  and  the  tendon  suture  is 
flrawn  taut  and  tied  over  the  graft.  The  skin  wound  is  closed  and 
a  plaster-of-Paris  splint  is  applied  over  the  knee  which  is  flexed  to  a 
right  angle. 

The  Future  of  the  Epiphysis  when  Transplanted. — What  the  future 
of  the  epiphysis  when  transplanted  will  he,  cannot  as  yet  be  accurately 
or  positively  stated.  Not  enough  work  has  been  done  upon  it  as  yet 
to  determine  whether  the  epiphysis  will  snrvive  and  fuuctionate  if  it 
be  tra!isi)lanted  or  whether  it  will  die.  Jf>st  goes  into  this  unsettled 
question  so  far  as  it  can  at  this  time  be  discussed  from  the  few  data 
at  hand. 

The  Transplantation  of  Joints,^ n  very  rare  instances  the  after- 
results  of  joint  transplantations  have  been  fair.  Friedrich  remarks 
that  the  number  of  poor  results  following  joint  transplantations  has 
been  **  frightful  (ersehreckend)'\  In  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  the 
result  luis  been  the  same  as  though  a  typical  resection  had  been  per- 
forme<h  i.  e.,  ankylosis.  Space  forbids  a  further  discussion  of  this 
topic* 


ADDENDUxM. 

Lately  there  have  appeared  many  articles  on  bone  grafting,  w^hich 
seems  to  be  a  procedure  of  greater  and  greater  value.  Many  ingenious 
methods  have  been  made,  all  depending  i»pon  the  technical  ingenuity 
of  the  operator.  Only  brief  reference  can  be  made  to  some  of  these 
measiu'es.  Alt)ee^  reports  that  in  animals  he  has  hastened  consolidation 
in  fractures  by  eleven  days  by  injecting  triple  calcium  phosphate. 
The  method,  he  says,  is  no%v  being  tried  out  on  human  subjects  with 
no  reports  as  yet  as  to  results. 

Periosteal  grafts  with  a  sliver  of  bone  as  thin  as  eanlboard,  originated 
by  Oilier,  have  been  revived  by  Delageniere  and  also  by  Lemaitre. 
The%'  have  been  used  to  fill  in  defects  ever>"where.  The  grafts  are 
flexible,  l)end  easily  and  can  be  applied  on  two  sides  of  a  defect,  encircl- 
ing it,  |ieriosteum  being  sutured  to  periosteum,  or  U-shapc^d  as  about 
the  lower  l>0Tdcr  of  the  jaw.  These  grafts  are  much  simpler  to  apply 
than  the  ordinary  grafts  and  the  results  are  just  as  good,  though  the 
new"  Vione  takes  longer  to  form  than  in  the  oniinarj'  grafts.  In  four 
months  there  is  50  per  cent,  increase  in  the  amount  of  new  bone  formed. 
At  any  time  another  graft  of  the  same  kind  may  be  superimposed  upon 
the  first.    This  method  because  of  its  simplicity  bids  fair  to  find  more 
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and  more  favor  among  operators.    There  is  none  of  the  complicated 

dovetailing  c»f  grafts  which  the  ordinary  methods  refiuire.  There  is  no 
doubt  of  the  value  of  this  method  as  there  are  many  successful  cases 
on  record  in  France,  It  has  proved  particularly  successful  in  jaw 
defects  because  the  method  does  not  require  such  dissections  behind 
the  jaw  as  are  found  necessary  in  the  ordinar>^  bone  grafts,  thus 
dimiiushing  the  danger  of  opening  into  the  mouth  with  its  certain 
infection  and  subsequent  death  of  the  graft.  Davison*  gives  valuable 
point^s  on  the  transplant  at  if>n  of  bone  in  fractures  of  the  hea^l  and  neck 
of  the  femur.    There  are  three  t^^jes: 

1.  Recent  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  femur  \^ithout  impaction  may 
be  repaired  by  grafting  a  segment  of  fibula  across  the  line  of  fracture. 

2.  Ununited  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  femur  with  diminished 
vitality  of  the  capital  fragment  may  be  repaired  b\'  transplanting  a 
segment  of  fibida  across  the  non-union, 

3.  The  head  of  the  femur,  destroyed  by  injury  or  disease,  may  lie 
replacetl  and  fair  function  reestablished  by  traiisplantation  of  t!ie 
head  and  upper  part  of  the  fibula  into  the  upper  end  of  the  shaft  of  the 
femur  in  such  a  manner  that  the  articular  surface  of  the  head  of  the 
fibula  will  articulate  with  the  acetabuhmi.  The  part  of  the  transi>lant 
which  replaces  the  head  and  neck  of  the  fenuir  will  hypertrophy  until 
its  size  and  strength  are  sufficient  to  meet  the  functional  demands 
made  upon  the  hip-joint  in  walking.  For  details  see  this  excellent 
article: 

Mauclaire^  describes  the  technic  of  (1)  total  segmental  grafts,  (2) 
grafts  "en  yJaques"  as  used  by  CcKlavilla,  Albee,  and  others,  (3) 
eeJitral  intramedullary  grafts,  and  (4)  |>e<liculated  bone  grafts. 

In  a  paixrr  presented  by  Mauclaire  to  the  Societe  de  Chirurgie  in 
Paris  he  collected  the  rei^H>rts  of  128  cases  of  segmental  grafts  for  war 
wounds.  These  were  nearly  all  autografts  and  72  were  successful.  In 
24  of  his  own  cases  of  segmental  grafts  Mauclaire  obtained  successful 
results  in  8,  These  were  cases  of  ver>^  extensive  loss  of  substance 
or  other  chfficult  conditions. 

Mauclaire  beUe\  es  that  bone  grafting  as  a  surgical  method  is  only  in 
its  infancy;  that  later  on,  the  indications  for  different  tj'pes  of  l>one 
grafts  will  multiply  and  in  the  coming  years  surgeons  will  specialize 
in  bone  grafting. 

Henderson*  destTil>es  the  use  of  beef-bone  screw^s  in  fractiu^es  and 
bone  transplantations.    Tlie  summary'  of  his  views  are  these: 

1 .  Beef-bone  screws  are  a  great  aid  in  securing  a  firm  fixation  of  the 
bone  graft  to  the  fragments  in  fractures,  and  of  the  graft  of  the  spinous 
processes  in  the  operation  for  fixation  of  the  spine. 

2.  They  are  well  tolerated  by  the  bone  and  are  gradually  but  com- 
pletely absorbed. 

3.  Bone  screws  have  not  the  strength  of  metal  and  must  not  he 

*  Burg.,  Gsmec.,  Obst.,  AuKu^t,  1919,  p.  142. 
«  Preaae  MM,.  1919,  xxviL  212. 

*  Jour.  Am.  Med.  Aasn.,  March  13.  1920.  p,  715. 
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expected  to  stand  great  stress.    Careful  provision  must  be  made  for 
postoperative  fixation  of  the  extremity. 

4.  Drills,  taps  and  wrenches  of  the  proper  size  are  essential  for  the 
placing  of  beef-bone  screws. 

5.  The  bone  graft  as  conunonly  used  in  the  intramedullary  and  inlay 
methods  is  too  small.  Fractiu'e  of  the  graft  rarely,  if  ever,  occurs  if 
the  graft  is  large  enough  so  that  when  the  operation  is  completed  there 
is  from  20  to  25  per  cent,  more  bone  in  the  fracture  area  than  there  is 
normally. 

Albee^  reports  the  results  of  one  hundred  bone  grafting  operations 
in  a  valuable  paper: 

Final  results  in  48  cases.  Too  short  a  time  has  elapsed  to  pass 
judgment,  at  the  present  date,  on  the  entire  series  of  100  ceases  of 
fracture.  However,  in  48  cases  that  were  treated  before  March  1, 1919, 
and  have,  therefore,  afforded  opportunity  for  observ-ation  over  a  period 
of  at  least  ten  months,  we  feel  justified  in  reporting  definite  conclusions. 

Of  these  48  cases,  the  results  in  6  are  questionable;  the  grafts  are 
still  in  situ  and  the  roentgen  ray  reveals  bone  growth,  but  the  wounds 
were  primarily  infected  and  there  yet  remain  one  or  more  sinuses. 
Three  of  these  questionable  cases,  however,  show  favorable  indications 
of  ultimate  good  results;  the  other  3  cases  will  probably  be  failures. 

Four  of  the  48  cases  are  definite  failures.  Of  these,  1  case,  a  sliding 
inlay  from  a  tibia  to  a  femur  to  stabilize  a  resected  knee,  was  compli- 
cated by  pneumonia  five  weeks  after  the  operation;  sinuses  broke  out 
on  each  side  of  the  knee,  with  a  resulting  infection  of  the  entire  scar 
tissue  of  the  knee  and  a  failure  of  part  of  the  graft  to  **take."  Of  2 
radius  cases  that  were  failures,  1  showed  a  positive  Wassermann  after, 
but  not  before,  the  operation,  and  the  patient  himself  removed  the 
fixation  dressing  on  three  different  occasions.  The  other  radius  case 
showed  a  bad  infection  of  dense  scar  tissue.  The  fourth,  and  last  case 
of  failure,  was  a  hmnerus  case  with  loss  of  three  inches  of  substance, 
and  with  much  scar  tissue.  The  wound  broke  down,  and  examination 
by  roentgen  ray  revealed  that  the  lower  end  of  the  graft  was  not 
attached  to  the  distal  end  of  the  humerus. 

Subtracting  this  group  of  10  cases,  of  which  4  are  definite  failures 
and  6  questionable  cases,  we  have  88  cases  remaining,  all  of  which 
have  shown  perfect  results  in  respect  to  postoperative  primary  healing 
of  the  wound,  proliferation  of  new  bone  as  demonstrated  by  the 
roentgen  ray,  and  restoration  of  function.  This  yields  a  rate  of  79 
per  cent,  perfect  results,  with  a  possibility  of  an  ultimate  85  per  cent, 
should  3  of  the  questionable  cases  prove  successful. 

Albee  has  also  formed  a  synthetic  finger  on  a  soldier's  hand  which 
had  only  a  thmnb  upon  the  stump.  This  finger  formed  an  opposing 
surface  to  the  thumb  thus  enabling  objects  to  be  grasped.  A  rectangu- 
lar flap  of  skin,  made  from  the  chest  wall  shaped  like  a  finger,  was 
sutured  to  the  desired  point  in  the  hand.    The  pedicle  was  severed  in 

>  Jour.  Am.  Med.  Assn.,  February  28,   1920,  p.  589. 
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four  weeks.  The  boneless  finger  was  tniiiTellfNi  aiwl  a  vveclge-sha|>e<l 
opening  was  made  in  the  hone  at  its  hase.  Into  this  mortise  was  driven 
a  bone  graft  taken  from  the  shin.    A  sh\'er  ^raft  was  plattMl  l)eside  the 
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Captain  Platt^  has  descTil>ed  a  methwl  of  hone  transplant  which 
may  still  be  considered  under  trial  It  is  an  attempted  rt^onstruction 
of  the  head  of  the  hiimenis  in  order  to  obtain  a  fiileruni  for  scapular 
movement.  He  takes  a  hirge  autogenous  graft  fnnn  the  tibia,  shaped 
like  a  wooden  mallet.  The  shoulder-joint  is  ex]H>sefi.  the  upptT  end  of 
the  humerus  cleared,  and  the  handle  of  the  graft  driven  into  the  meflul- 


Fio,  354,— ^<  . .  litic  tibia!  cavity.    A,  pcdide;  B,  cavity  in  tibia:  C  p©fio«t«uiii 

with  attached  oweoiu  aLiveni  attached  to  end  of  flap;  D,  cutaneouB  wound  only. 

lary  eavity.  The  wide  upper  end  is  now  brought  into  contact  with  the 
glenoid  eavity,  which  has  l>een  completely  bared  as  in  an  ordinary 
arthrodesis  operation.  On  oeeasions  he  has  used  a  long  faseia  lata 
sling  carried  through  the  up^x^r  end  of  the  humerus,  the  upper  margin 

>  British  Med,  Jour..  Febniao'  7,   1920.  p.   176. 
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the  glenoid,  and  the  acromion  process.    After  completion  of  the  oper- 
ation the  ftrm  is  phxred  in  ahducticHi  nntil  stability  is  secnroiL 

The  illustrati^ms  Figs,  ^i51,  H52,  -ii.*!  art*  taken  froinanarti<'k'hylient,* 
Conniiander  L.  ^V,  Johnson,  U-  S.  Navy,  in  the  United  State.^  Nam! 
Mediral  Bulkiiii,  No.  1,  vol  xiv,  in  a  report  of  Queen's  Hospital  for 
Facial  and  Jaw  Injuries,  Fropml,  Sidcnp.  Kent.  England  In  this 
artit'Ie  all  the  t\"pes  of  fat-ial  deformities  occurring  in  tlie  War  are 
ilescrihed  and  cuts  gi^en  to  itlustratc  the  vjirions  measures  devised  to 


Fio.  355, — ^AntertipoBterior  rudioirraph  of  Fig.  3i54,  It  shows  a  defect  in  thi?  bomet  met»- 
uring  vertically  2\  inches  atid  tniiisversely  1  inch.  In  the  center  there  is  an  opening 
extenriiu^  entirely  thmu^h  the  tjhia,  tht>  result  of  a  bullet. 

overcome  the  deformities.  To  anyone  desiring  to  learn  the  teehnic  of 
facial  plasties,  this  report  will  be  a  mine  of  infoniiation.  The  Figs.  H51 . 
352  and  353  show  two  methods  of  bone  grafting  applicable  to  filling 
bone  defects  in  the  lower  jaw.  Figs.  351  and  352  illu,4rate  a  sliding 
pedicled  bone  graft  taken  from  one  side  of  the  defect  movetl  over  to 
fill  the  defect.  Fig.  353  illustrates  a  free,  autogenous  graft  taken  from 
the  ilium  to  fill  in  the  jaw  defect. 

Mueller's  otx^ration  of  closing  a  cavity  by  a  pedicled  osseous-peri- 
osteal  flap  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  354.    It  was  the  author's  case  of  a  British 
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aviator  who  hacl  had  several  aecitleiits  in  plane  ami  motorcyclef^. 
Osteomyelitis  nf  left  tibia  rt\snhetl  for  whirh  he  hm\  het:*nij]>erateil  uiwrn 
fourteen  time^  in  varitms  i-ountries.  Figs.  'Sh)  ami  »55ii  are  radiograms  of 
the  resulting  cavity  after  the  author  had  scraped  away  some  necrotic 
spicailes  of  Ixme.  There  was  an  antero-posterior  opc^mng  through  the 
bone  and  bxterally  it  could  be  seen  that  almost  one-half  the  diameter 
of  the  bone  was  gone.  At  the  time  of  the  curetting  cnkiires  showed 
imnnneraljle   hemolytic*   streptococci.      Carrel-Dakin   treatment   was 


Fio.  36«, — Tmn*\  *  raph  of  FIks.  354  and  355.     Roughjy  the  tibia  baa  suffetvd 

a  loss  of  probably  oiji^-buli  il^?  bireugtb,  notie  of  which  Nat:ure  could  make  it[»  t»ecause  of 
loss  of  periosteum.  This  Tuade  it  desirable  to  add  a  pedieled  Kraft  (Miiller)  containiriK 
bone  and  periowteum,  prohfcriition  of  which  would  fill  the  nivlty  with  new  bfme. 


institnted  and  was  kept  up  for  one  month  when  fixe  smears  on  suc- 
cessive days  showed  no  bacteria  present  whatsoever.  At  the  ofx^ration 
it  was  necessary  to  supply  skin  to  close  over  the  cavit\'  as  it  was 
deemed  impossible  to  bring  the  skin  edges  together  even  with  the  most 
extensive  underiniiiin^  of  theni  that  was  |K)Ssihle.  The  cavit\'  was 
oval,  2J  inches  vertically  and  1  inch  wide,  and  was  co\'ered  with 
granulations  thronghout,  and  lotjked  ptTfectly  health>'  with  no  dead 
bone.    The  Carrel-i  Jakin  treatment  has  simplifietl  the  treatment  of 
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acute  osteomyelitis,  shortened  its  chiration  and  diminished  the  amount 
of  neerosis.  In  chronic  osteoniyeHtis  it  i.s  an  invaluahle  aitl  in  steriliz- 
ing the  cavity.  Preliminary  to  the  ojH^ration  a  flap  [Vi^^  354)  was  out- 
lined with  silver  nitrate  on  the  skin  on  the  inner  side  of  the  right  tibia 
of  such  a  sufficient  length  that  it  c^juld  be  jx^flieled  at  A  an<l  turned 
about  this  pedicle  so  as  to  fill  in  the  cavity.  The  lower  extremity  of 
the  flap  was  mwlelled  exactly  €>f  the  shape  of  the  cavity  but  one-third 
larger  than  it.  At  the  operation  the  flap  was  cut  as  outlined  in  Fig.  354, 
through  the  skin^  and  a  periosteal  flap  below^  w^as  cut  of  a  size  to  cover 
the  cavity.  Beneath  this  periosteal  flap,  a  chisel  was  inserted  and  thin 
slivers  of  bone  were  chiselled  from  the  tibia.  These  slivers  were  left 
attached  to  the  periosteum  which  in  turn  was  kept  attached  to  the 
skin  of  the  flap.  In  addition  thin  slivers  of  bone  with  smalh  free  pieces 
of  periosteum  were  chiselled  from  the  siu^'ace  of  the  tibia  and  placed 
in  the  bottom  of  the  cavity.  Then  the  flap  of  skin  was  rotated  around 
its  pedicle  and  its  edges  were  sutured  to  the  freshened  edges  of  the 
cavity  with  silkworm-gut  sutures.  The  skin  on  each  side  of  the  leg 
incision  was  mobiUzed  half  around  the  leg  and  its  edges  came  together 
with  some  tension  and  they  were  held  together  by  mattress  sutures 
of  silkworm  gut.  The  cutaneous  lateral  raw  area  (7>,  Fig.  354)  w^as 
covered  in  with  a  Thiersch  graft,  taken  from  the  side  of  the  leg.  At 
the  date  of  writing  this  (three  weeks  from  the  operation),  all  the  grafts 
have  taken  nicely.  There  is  primary  union.  It  is  confidently  ex- 
pected that  the  cavity  will  in  the  course  of  a  few  months  become  fully 
filled  in  with  new  bone. 


Addendum  (March  1.  1921). 

I  have  tabulated  the  results  of  all  the  bone-grafting  operations^ 
classified  according  to  the  various  methods,  that  I  can  find  in  the 
literature,  combined  with  the  results  of  hidividual  operators,  reported 
in  answer  to  a  questionnaire.  As  the  result  of  such  a  study,  some 
questions  come  up  which  I  present  for  thoughtful  consideration. 

In  general  we  may  classify  the  methods  of  free  lx)ne-grafting  as 
follows: 

1.  Bone  Pegs. 

2.  Osteoperiosteal  Method  (Oilier,  Codivilla,  Delageniere). 

3.  End-to-Eud  Method. 

4.  Inlay  (Albee)  Method. 

5.  Intramedullary  (Murphy)  Methoti. 

In  the  following  tables  are  given  the  results  of  the  various  methods. 
By  success  is  meant  the  formation  of  a  satisfactory'  amount  of  new 
booe. 

TABLE   I. 

1.  Bone  PegSf  24  cases,  23  successes,  or  95,8  per  cent. 
With  periosteum^  8  cases,  100  per  cent,  of  succes 


successes. 


iOTie  regSf  Z'k  cases,  z^  successes,  or  yo,o 
With  periosteum^  8  cases,  100  per  cent,  ui  oui.virD3t7o. 
Without  periosteum,  16  cases,  93.8  per  cent,  of  successes* 
2.  Osieoperiosteal,  426  cases^  372  successes,  or  87.3  per  cent. 
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3.  End-io-md,  115  cases,  98  successes,  or  85,2  per  cent. 

With  periosteum,  51,  successes  39,  or  76.4  per  cent. 
Without  periosteum,  64,  successes  59,  or  92.2  per  cent. 

4.  fnhifif,  439  eases,  307  successes,  or  83.6  per  cent. 

With  periosteum,  393,  successes  326,  or  82.9  per  cent. 
Without  |5eriostenm,  46,  succeSvSes  41,  or  89.1  per  cent. 

5.  hiframedullarif,  197  easetii,  successes  157,  or  79.8  per  cent. 

With  periosteuiu,  133,  successes  112,  or  84.2  per  cent. 
Without  periosteuiii,  64,  successes  45,  or  70.3  per  cent. 

TABLE    II. 
COMBINED   STATISTICS, 

Total  number  of  cases,  1201. 

Successes,  1017,  or  84.6  per  cent. 

Failures,  184,  or  15.3  per  cent. 
With  Periosteum,  1011, 

Successes,  857,  or  84.7  per  cent, 

Faihires,  1.54,  or  15.2  per  cent. 
Without  Periosteum,  190. 

Successes,  160,  or  84.2  |>er  cent. 

Faihires,  .*^).  or  15.7  per  cent. 

From  this  talile  we  see  that  the  most  successful  methixl  has  been  the 
j)eg  driven  through  a  tunnel  The  peg  is  ordinarily  without  periosteum 
or  endosteum  (16  cases).  Successes  with  this  method  were  95.8  per 
cent.  The  osteoperiosteal  method  (Oilier,  Codivilla,  Delageniere), 
t.  f .,  with  a  periosteal  sheet  to  which  is  attached  Iwne  fragments  of  th& 
thickness  of  a  dime,  was  next  most  successful  with  87.3  per  cent.  The 
end-to-end  approximation  method  without  inla>dng  or  imbedding  was 
next  in  successes  with  85.2  per  cent.;  the  AJbee  inlay  next  with  83.6] 
per  cent.,  while  the  intramedullary  (Murphy)  was  the  last  in  the 
number  of  successes  with  79.8  per  cent. 

It  seems  true  that  the  adult  hime  cell  in  the  interior  of  tlie  bony 
transplant  necessarily  dies  because  of  its  being  cut  off  from  its  imtrient 
supply — that  it  never  proliferates  a  new  bone  cell,  except  poftsthh/  some 
of  the  few  surviving  cells  on  the  surface  of  the  bone  of  the  graft  to 
which  blood  can  arrive.  It  has  been  raised  as  one  objection  to  the 
electrically  driven  motor  saw  that  the  heat  generated  by  it  kills  the  J 
lK)ne  cells.  If  the  above  statement  is  correct*  that  the  hone  cells 
always  die,  then  the  objection  to  the  use  of  the  motor  saw  falls  away. 
The  practical  results  of  hone  graftings  show  that  there  is  little  differ- 
ence in  the  final  success  or  failure  of  a  lx)ne  graft  whether  it  be  made  1 
a  motor  saw  or  by  a  chisel  Too  much  importance  has  been  pla 
upon  the  bone  cell  as  the  necessary  element  in  bone  regeneration, 
this  error  has  obscur^  a  right  conception  of  the  process,  Bancroft 
says:    **Bone  is  me^soblastic  in  origin,  and  in  its  repair  we  find  that 
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calcium  salts  are  deposited  on  the  intracellular  elements  of  connective 
tissue  forming  new  bone.  The  connective-tissue  cell,  then,  by  a  pro- 
cess of  metaplasia,  becomes  a  bone  cell.  Periosteum  is  a  connective 
tissue  and  hence  is  prone  to  form  bone,  but  it  is  not  the  only  connective 
tissue  that  has  the  function.'*  Neuhoff  has  performed  some  interesting 
as  well  as  surprising  experiments  on  dogs.  He  transplanted  fascia 
lata  into  defects  made  in  the  bladder,  ureteral  and  stomach  walls,  to 
see  how  connective  tissue  would  act  when  introduced  into  these 
localities.  To  his  astonishment  bone  was  formed  in  the  fascial  (i.  e., 
connective  tissue)  transplants  in  each  of  these  three  positions,  that  is, 
in  a  position  where  the  transplants  were  each  bathed  in  an  acid  fluid. 
That  the  acidity  is  not  necessarily  so  much  the  determining  factor  in 
the  new  bone  formation  as  the  presence  of  connective  tissue  seems  to 
be  demonstrated  by  the  formation  of  new  bone  in  extra-skeletal  tissues, 
such  as  in  arteries,  ovaries,  kidneys,  myositis  ossifications,  etc. 

This  transformation  of  connective  tissue  is  theoretically  an  added 
reason  for  having  periosteum  and  endosteum  on  transplants,  yet 
practically  when  considering  the  results  there  is  very  little  difference 
to  be  made  out  whether  periosteum  is  on  the  transplant  or  not,  as  is 
shown  in  Table  II.    The  successes  in  each  are  the  same  in  proportion. 

There  is  much  about  osteogenesis  that  we  have  to  learn — that  is, 
the  physiology  of  the  process.  Why  is  it  that  sometimes  a  bone  graft, 
which  has  remained  in  place  without  suppuration,  will  gradually  melt 
away  in  the  tissues,  become  gradually  absorbed  and  its  place  not  be 
taken  by  new  bone?  This  is  one  of  the  most  disappointing  results 
of  a  well-conceived  and  well-carried  out  bone-grafting  procedure  that 
can  happen,  and  it  has  occurred  to  all  of  us.  It  makes  no  difference 
what  method  is  employed  in  grafting;  it  occurs  in  all  methods,  whether 
the  periosteum  is  on  the  graft  or  not. 

Sujypuration.— Total  number  of  cases,  1201.  x\mong  these  suppura- 
tion occurred  in  74  (0.1  per  cent.).  Of  these,  23  succeeded  (31  per 
cent.)  and  51  failed  (08  per  cent.).  Consequently,  suppuration  is  the 
greatest  factor  causing  failure.  Walker*  reports  that  "  in  02  per  cent, 
of  40  cases  in  the  Army-^  which  suppurated  after  graftings,  the  trans- 
plants were  finally  successful.  Sufficient  evidence  has  been  secured  to 
prove  that  bone-grafting  is  the  most  effectual  method  of  treatment 
for  non-union  of  fractures  and  very  favorable  results  can  be  obtained 
in  the  largest  percentage  of  cases."  From  the  above  statistics  of  1201 
free  grafts,  success  was  obtained  in  84.0  per  cent,  of  the  cases, 

*  Aniials  of  iSurgery,  January,  1921,  p.  2, 

*  SurgeoD-General's  Statistics. 
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By  EinVAIlT)  lUMMONI)  RISLEY,  MJ>.,  FA.C.S. 


There  hiis  existed  for  a  long  time  a  flistioet  need  tor  a  more  definite 
effort  to  improve  the  treatment  of  patients  sufi'ering  from  the  various 
degrees  of  eutaneous  burns. 

PreseritMlay  treatment  both  of  the  severe  and  of  the  less  severe  cases 
leaves  much  to  be  ilesired,  both  in  the  methml  of  treatment  and  in  end- 
results:  represented  by  high  mortality  and  disabUng  and  deforming 
contractures. 

This  is  a  class  of  case  of  which  every  practitioner  sees  a  certain 
number  each  year  and  about  the  treatment  of  which  he  knows  very 
little,  and  of  wliicfi  every  large  hospital  has  from  fifty  to  one  hundred 
eases  yearly  in  which  results  are  obviously  poor  and  in  whicli  very 
little  real  interest  is  taken  either  by  the  surgeon  or  the  house  officer 
in  charge. 

Mortality  is  very  high,  the  perit^l  of  disability  is  very  Umg  and 
avoidable  contractures  and  dcfi>rmity  too  common.  From  an  economic 
point  of  view,  to  say  nothing  of  suttering  entailed,  it  is  evident  that 
these  cases  should  have  bctttT  treatment:  represented  hy  a  keener 
appreciation  of  the  importance  of  the  subject,  a  ni(»re  definite  system 
of  treatment  of  the  case  as  a  whole,  an*l  a  greater  attention  to  the 
minute  details  of  the  treatment  of  the  burned  area  itself. 

The  subje<*t  is  a  broad  one  and  success  in  treatment  requires  appre- 
ciation of  the  many  phases  of  the  problem:  most  important  of  which 
is  the  recognition  at  the  onset  that  wc  have  ]>rimarily  a  patient  suffer- 
ing from  shriek  and  later  from  toxic  abs4:>rption  to  care  for,  and  that  the 
application  of  a  dressing  to  this  patient's  burned  area  is  of  secondary 
im|>ortance  in  comparistm.  Failure  to  appreciate  this  fact  has  le<l  to 
man\'  deaths. 

The  bm-ned  case  is  aJivays  a  tedious  one  to  care  for,  the  utmost 
patience  and  watchfulness  is  required,  I^ack  i^f  system  in  tj<^atment, 
failure  to  appreciate  the  minute  iletails  uf  treatment  of  the  burned  area 
are  reasons  for  prolonged  confinement  iii  }:»ed  and  ecTmoniit^  loss. 
Faihu'c  to  appreciate  that  a  large  |>ercentage  of  deformit\"  is  prevent- 
able through  early  and  profXT  treatment  of  (Contractures,  is  further 
responsible  for  additional  economic  loss  and  often  permanent  disfigure- 
ment and  disabihty. 

Recent  experience  has  demonstrated  that  much  can  l>e  done  for  the 
apparentlv  hofK^less  cast\  Many  lives  <an  Ix^  sa\'ed  by  proper  care 
and  attention  to  detail.  The  danger  of  sepsis  and  complications  can 
practically   be  eliminated,  contractures  can  largely  be  prevented  and 
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the  period  of  disability  can  be  greatly  shortened  if  one  follows  certain 

well  proved  lines  of  treatment. 

Exceptions  must,  of  eoiu-se,  be  made  in  tlitlrring  individual  €ast\s. 
but.  the  general  jilao  of  trt^atment   outlined   io  the  following  pages] 
should  l>e  prfMluetive  *^f  the  best  results. 


CLASSIFICATION,  DESCEIPTION  AND  PATHOLOGY  OF  BURNS. 

The  term  burn  is  generally  used  to  designate  the  lesion  caused  by 
the  action  of  dry  heat  of  about  140°  F.  and  upward  on  the  tissues. 
The  term  scald  signifies  the  lesion  prcHiuc*ed  b\'  moist  heat  of  125**  F- 
and  upward.  The  lesions  produced  l)^'  moist  and  dry  heats  are  so 
similar  in  character  that  separate  description  is  not  necessar>^ 

Burns  may  be  cau.scd  by  dry  heat»  moist  heat,  chemicals  (corrosives), 
electricity  (including  lightning)  and  by  radio-active  substance  (radium 
and  J"-ray)  and  these  latter  have  distinct  j^eculiarities  which  are  to 
some  extent  characteristic  of  the  agent  pr*i<iucing  them  and  therefore 
need  separate  description. 

The  character  of  the  lesion  produced  by  an\^  agent  depends  on  the 
degree  of  temperature,  the  extent  nf  area  exposed  and  the  length  of 
tmi^  of  the  expostu'c.  In  general  the  extent  of  surface  burned  rather 
than  the  depth  determines  the  seriousness  of  the  injury.  This  rule, 
however,  has  exceptions  as  will  i>e  seen  later. 

In  Europe  Dupuytrcn's  classification  into  (i  degrees  is  used  but  the 
simpler  American  classification  into  first,  second  and  third  degree  is 
more  practical  and  n.seful  awl  is  here  employed, 

L  Bums  of  the  First  Degree, — Burns  of  the  first  degree  are  those 
caused  by  the  temporary  action  of  heat  of  12.1°  to  140"^  F.  Only  the 
superficial  layers  of  the  skin  are  involved:  the  epidermis.  There  is 
er\'thema,  slight  swelling  and  a  temporarx^  sensation  of  smarting  heat* 
The  erxthenia  pTsists  for  from  three  to  twelve  days  and  may  or  may 
not  be  followed  b\'  supjerfitial  desc|uamation.  Xo  scar,  but  often  a 
faint  i)lush,  remains  for  S4jme  weeks  or  even  months,  especially  when 
the  part  is  brought  later  into  contact  with  heat  or  cold*  No  consti- 
tutional s^Tiiptonis  su]>ervene  unless  the  burn  he  of  considerable  extent. 
In  this  case  the  patient  ma\'  even  be  found  in  moderate  shock,  espe- 
cially the  very  \oung  or  the  old  mid  fcel>le  and  a  stuporous  condition 
may  last  for  several  days.  This  is  quite  frequently  seen  after  extensive 
sunbm-n  of  the  Ivack,  legs  and  arms  in  those  who  go  in  bathing  with 
scanty  or  no  clothing. 

The  patho!og\'  of  the  first  degree  burn  takes  the  following  order: 
The  initial  action  of  the  heat  causes  a  dilatation  of  the  suptTficial 
subcutaneous  Irloodvcsst^ls  in  and  immediately^  around  the  afTected 
area,  clinica!l>'  evidenced  by  the  er>ihema.  This  is  ciuickly  followed 
by  an  exudation  of  serum  and  an  infiltration  of  leukDC>i:es  which  gives 
rise  to  the  swelling.  If  not  excessive  this  gradually  subsides,  giving 
rise  to  a  \sTinkled  anil  later  scaling,  red  sm*face.  The  processes  of 
repair — because  of  only  slight  damage — are  rapid ^  and,  except  for 
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perhaps  a  ptTsisting  slight  blush  the  tissues  return  to  normal  m  a  few 
hours  or  da\'s. 

2.  Bums  of  the  Second  Degree* — Burns  of  the  second  degree  are 
caused  by  a  temperature  of  from  160°  to  210"^  F,  and  involve  all  of  the 
epidermis  and  down  to  the  papillary  layer  of  the  corium  and  are  char- 
acterized by  the  formation,  in  addition  to  tlie  ervthema,  of  blebs  and 
bulljfi  of  %'arious  sizes,  depending  on  the  rapidity  of  transudation  of 
edema.  These  blebs  or  bullae  are  the  result  of  a  rapid  exudation  due 
to  greater  heat  and  because  of  the  serum  being  unable  to  esc*ape  by 
evaporation  on  the  surface  it  collects  in  the  meshes  of  the  epidermis 
giving  rise  to  the  charat!teristic  lesions*  Such  burns  are  at  first  very 
painful,  depending  on  the  degree  of  tenseness  of  the  blebs  and  bullae 
which  at  first  contain  a  clear  yellowish  fluid  which  later  becomes  tiu*bid* 
Should  the  bullte  break,  a  raw  surface  is  left,  bright  red  in  color  where 
the  papiike  are  exprtsed*  This  bleeds  easily,  is  extremely  tender  to 
touch  and  painful  when  exposed  to  the  au".  The  depth  of  the  floor  of 
the  blister  ^■a^ies  according  to  the  position  in  the  epidermis  when  it  is 
formed  and  when  superficial*  on  healing,  leaves  no  sear,  but  if  the 
papillae  are  involved  a  slight  si'urring  is  sure  to  remain  after  healing, 
especially  if  an\'  infection  has  supervened.  Cnostitutional  symptoms 
are  practically  always  present  m  burns  of  this  degree  unless  they  be 
very  small  in  area.  Infection,  which  never  supervenes  in  burns  of  the 
first  degree,  is  very  liable  to  develop  in  the  second  degree  ceases  especi- 
ally if  the  blebs  or  bulke  are  carelessly  handled  or  allowed  to  become  of 
large  size  l>efore  l>eing  emptied.  The  longer  they  remain  distended 
the  greater  the  pressure  on  the  tender  underlying  layers  and  the  greater 
the  destruction  of  this  la^er  and  henc*e  the  more  likelihood  of  infection 
taking  place  in  damaged  tissue  and  therefore  more  scarring  results. 
AU  blebs  should  therefore  Ije  Lncisal  near  their  bases  as  soon  as  they 
form,  but  the  cover  not  removed,  thus  letting  the  cover  down  on  the 
tender  underlying  layer  and  protecting  it  from  trauma  until  natiu-e 
forms  over  it,  in  a  comparatively  few  hours,  its  protective  coating  of 
serum  and  fibrin. 

In  biu^ns  of  the  second  degree  primary  shot*k  and  s»3psis  followed 
by  severe  contractiu^s  are  always  to  be  guarded  against  unless  the 
injury  is  of  a  very  limited  extent.    Toxic  absorption  is  common. 

3.  Bums  of  the  Third  Degree* — These,  un<ler  the  American  classi- 
fication^ dividing  all  burns  into  three  degrees,  include  the  injur>' 
produced  to  the  dee]>er  layers  of  the  skin — the  corium  and  the  under- 
lying structures:  bloodvessels,  nerves,  muscle,  fascia  and  even  bone* 
The  characteristic  lesion  of  thermal  injuiy  to  the  whole  depth  of  the 
skin  is  the  **  eschar**  the  brownish-black,  leathery,  non-sensitive 
(because  of  destruction  of  nerve  endings)  layers  of  dcail  skin,  which  is 
first  closely  adherent  to  underlying  tissue,  but  which  in  the  course  of 
a  few  days  Ijeguis  to  be  separated  around  its  eflges  by  a  suppurative 
inflammatory  process  which  gradually  spreads  beneath  the  eschar  and 
causes  it  to  slough  off  in  the  course  of  twelve  days  to  two  weeks. 
Should  the  exposure  to  heat  have  been  more  intense  or  prolonged 
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definite  charring  or  carbonization  may  take  place.  The  charred  skin 
is  surrounded  by  a  red  inflammatory  zone,  the  detection  of  which  is 
of  importance  from  a  medico-legal  point  of  view,  as  it  only  occurs  in 
bums  which  have  been  received  during  life,  those  inflicted  after  death 
are  more  sharply  outlined  and  have  no  surrounding  red  halo.  Throm- 
bosis of  imderlying  bloodvessels  may  later  give  rise  to  dry  gangrene 
and  in  the  case  of  extremities  amputation  may  have  to  be  resorted 
to  at  a  slightly  later  period. 

On  separation  of  an  eschar  a  moist,  raw  granulating  surface  is  left 
which  begins  to  heal  by  the  growth  of  new  epidermis  from  the  edges, 
or  from  small  foci  or  "islands"  of  epidermis  which  have  escaped  injury. 
Id  this  way  epidermization  spreads  from  one  island  to  another  and  from 
the  edges  until  the  whole  area  is  covered  over  with  a  fine  film  of  granu- 
lation tissue. 

Thus  is  seen  the  great  importance  of  protection  from  any  trauma  of 
the  fine  granulations  in  the  earliest  stages  of  repair  in  all  burned  cases. 
The  use  of  gauze  is  therefore  contra-indicated  because  its  removal 
uproots  these  delicate  granulations  and  causes  later  a  firmer,  denser 
and  more  contracting  scar.  If  medicated  dressings  are  used  they 
should  be  applied  on  soft  linen  or  compress  cloth  and  not  on  gauze. 

Should  the  whole  of  the  dermis  have  been  destroyed  granulation 
will  take  place  only  from  the  edges  of  the  woimd  and  the  process  of 
healing  is  therefore  much  slowed  up.  It  is  estimated  that  new  growth 
occurs  at  the  rate  of  about  an  inch  a  week. 

When  anything  but  saprophytic  suppuration  takes  place  healing  is 
delayed  much  beyond  this  period.  The  ordinary  pus  organisms  present 
in  the  inflammatory  process  in  a  burned  area  are  mainly  saprophytic 
and  if  the  rules  laid  down  in  another  part  of  this  chapter  are  followed 
sepsis  as  such  can  be  practically  eliminated.  In  burns  of  the  third 
degree,  unless  very  limited,  shock  is  always  present  and  should  be 
the  primary  consideration  in  treatment.  In  burns  of  both  the  second 
and  third  degree  the  secondary  effects — toxic  absorption,  sepsis,  con- 
tractures and  complications  such  as  gastro-intestinal  disturbances 
and  acute  toxic  nephritis — are  to  be  watched  for  and  guarded  against. 

During  the  stage  of  sloughing  of  the  eschar  or  the  later  stages  of 
bleb  formation  and  rupture  a  mixed  infection  is  always  present.  This, 
as  has  been  stated,  is  largely  of  a  saprophytic  nature  or  of  so  mild 
a  degree  of  virulence  that  it  rarely  takes  on  the  characteristics  of  a 
serious  infection.  Streptococci,  sta])hyl()C()C(*i,  Bacillus  fetidus,  subtilis, 
proteus,  and  other  saprophytes  are  to  be  found,  and,  consequently  the 
bacterological  charts  (Carrel)  show  a  very  high  count  usually  above 
90,  but  this  gradually  becomes  lower  unless  a  real  infection  sets  in.  The 
woimd  is  never  bacteria-free  though  it  can  be  made  so  with  Carrers 
technic  and  can  be  rendered  practically  sterile  by  other  simpler  methods 
described  later. 

It  is  evident  therefore  that  a  distinction  should  be  made  between 
burned  areas  which  are  clinically  sterile  and  those  which  are  really 
bacteriologically  sterile.    It  is  probable  that  all  burns  are  both  clinically 
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and  bacteriologically  sterile  at  their  oiception,  largely  due  to  the  action 
of  heat  on  the  skin  surface,  but  they  soon  lieeonie  infected  either  by 
contamination  with  dirty  clothing  or  temporary  <lrcssings  or  later 
they  become  bacteriologi cully  infected  at  some  time  during  the  course 
of  healing.  This  low  grade  infection,  however,  docs  not  seem  to  retard 
n*pair  but  is  apparently  a  part  of  the  ph\'siolog>^  of  repair  and  the 
thick,  fetid  creamy  discharge  that  covers  granulations  exerts  a  tic^nefi- 
eent  rather  than  a  harmful  influence  on  the  undcrhing  granulations 

It  is  only  when  the  edges  of  the  skin  immediately  siurounding  the 
wound  become  invaded  with  bacteria  and  a  real  spreailing  infeciinu 
of  the  erysipcloiti  or  phlegmonous  type  occurs  that  there  is  real  danger 
in  the  bacterial  in\'asion.  Wiile  such  an  invasion  is  not  a  common 
thing  its  CKTurrence  should  always  be  watched  for  and  definite  means 
taken  to  ward  it  off. 

A  late  and  rather  rare  after-effect  is  the  development  of  malignant 
changes  in  the  scar  of  an  old  burn,  This  is  practically-  alwavs  of  the 
epitheliomatous  type  and  is  much  more  likely  to  supervene  in  a  scar 
which  has  l>een  subjecttMi  to  more  or  less  constant  irritation  or  friction. 
The  well-known  "Kangri  cancer''  of  Kashmir  is  a  t^-pieal  example. 

UTEEATURE— EXPEMMENTAL  WORK. 

The  literature  on  the  subject  of  cutaneous  bums  has  lieen  nc^talily 
lacking  in  any  treatise;  of  length  or  value  until  quite  recently.^  Numer- 
ous scattereil  articles,  chiefly  obser\^ations  of  iudix  idual  cases,  are  all 
that  are  to  be  found.  Text-book  chapters  are  brief  and  much  out  of 
date,  especially  on  treatment.  The  most  valuable  information  to  l>e 
obtained  in  regard  to  methods  of  treatment  is  found  in  the  accoinita 
of  naval  surgeons  or  men  in  charge  of  large  collieries  or  oil  works  where 
large  numbers  of  biu-ned  cases  have  been  treated — often  simultaneously. 

For  details  of  mirnite  experimental  work  reference  should  lie  made  to 
PfeifTer*s  work  which  appears  to  be  the  only  extensive  research  so  far 
published  on  the  pathology  of  thermal  injury. 

MacLeod's  little  clinical  treatise  on  burns  and  their  treatment  excels 
even  the  modern  tcxt-bcM>ks  both  in  accuracy  of  description  and  the 
thoroughness  with  which  the  subjtTt  is  covered.  A  valuable  chapter 
on  the  cutaneous  lesions  or  dermatitis  caused  by  high  explosives  is  of 
esjK^cial  i  nt  erest . 

Experimental  work  on  the  effects  of  thermal  injury*  has  been  ver>' 
meager.  Recent  work,  however,  shows  that  changes  are  both  local 
and  systemic  and  are  often  of  a  complicated  natiu*e.  A  true  toxemia 
is  mldoubtcdI^^'  produced  by  severe  or  extensive  bm'n.  This  is  instanced 
by  the  fact  that  ]>rompt  removal  of  the  biu*ncd  tirea  ma^'  Ijc  a  life- 
saving  measure  in  Bian  as  well  as  in  animals  and  also  the  transplanta- 
tion of  a  biu-ned  area  on  to  an  uninjured  animal  may  produce  death 
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with  the  same  toxic  and  urinary  symptoms  as  if  the  bum  had  been 
originally  inflicted  on  the  redpient  cl  the  transplant. 

The  toxicity  of  the  blood  serum  and  the  urine  after  thermal  injury 
is  clearly  shown  by  injection  into  healthy  animals  and  in  animak  aflcr 
parabiosis.  In  tl^se  latter  the  injured  animal  dies  quiddy  while  the 
healthy  mate  dies  later  with  the  same  s>inptoms  unless  severed  eariy. 

Marked  changes  are  found  in  the  blood  as  evidenced  by  injury  to 
the  erythrocytes  resulting  in  heat  hemolysis  and  hemc^obinuria, 
changes  in  blood  viscosity  and  leukocytosis.  These  changes  are  direct, 
from  the  action  of  heat:  indirect  from  the  loss  of  plasma  and  from 
change  in  metaboli^n.  The  alkalinity  of  the  blood  is  decreased  and 
the  fluidity  after  a  slight  transitory'  decrease,  increases  markedly  until 
death,  often  resulting  in  a  ccmiplete  loss  of  the  power  of  coagulation. 
The  antiproteohtic  serum  reaction  in  severe  bums  shows  a  gradual 
increase  in  the  products  of  proteid  splitting  progressing  until  death. 
These  phenomena  taken  togethCT  with  the  clinically  evidenced  changes 
in  blood-pressure,  respiration,  pulsenrate,  and  body  temperature,  all 
go  together  to  paint  a  t>T>ical  picture  of  a  toxicosis  from  proteid  destruc- 
tion. This  is  an  auto-intoxication  which  is  analogous  to  anaphylactic 
shock  and  is  due  to  the  destruction  of  proteid  bodies  at  the  site  of  injury 
and  their  later  absorption.  Similar  conditions  may  be  found  in  peptone 
poisoning,  hemoh-sin  poisoning  and  uremia.  When  the  burn  is  of  slight 
degree  and  there  is  little  destruction  of  tissue  the  kidneys  are  able  to 
eliminate  the  toxic  materials  absorbed,  but  when  the  thermal  injury- 
is  great  an  overproduction  of  toxic  material  results  in  the  inability  of 
the  kidneys  to  properly  eliminate  these  toxic  products  and  death 
supervenes. 

Clinically  it  is  not  difficult  to  follow  the  above  outline  of  experi- 
mental work  and  to  trace  the  development  of  the  various  stages  of 
shock,  septic  absorption,  toxemia  and  its  eflFects  on  the  circulation, 
blood  picture  and  metabolism.  The  picture  is  a  tjT^ical  one  and  quickly 
recognized  in  all  its  details  by  the  careful  observer. 

Even  without  the  above  experimental  evidence  it  is  possible  to  build 
up  a  definite  rationale  of  treatment  based  alone  on  the  clinical  picture 
presented. 

This  has  as  its  basis,  first  the  treatment  of  the  patient  himself  or 
his  shocked  condition:  next  detailed  attention  to  the  burned  area  and 
closely  coupled  with  this,  definite  eflorts  to  produce  an  elimination  of 
the  toxic  products  and  to  assist  the  process  of  metabolism  so  greatly 
handicapped  by  the  trauma  and  destruction  produced  by  the  local 
injmy. 

The  following  pages  aid  to  establish  a  rationale  of  treatment  based 
on  the  foregoing  evidence  which  may  be  readily  understood  and  easily 
followed.  No  hard  and  fast  rule  can,  of  course,  be  laid  down  which 
will  apply  to  every  case,  but  with  a  few  minor  exceptions  a  general  plan 
of  treatment  can  be  followed,  based  on  experience,  which  will  in  the 
majority  of  cases  lead  to  a  favorable  outcome  with  a  minimum  amount 
of  suffering  and  disability. 
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THE  PROBLEM  OF  THE  TREATMENT  OF  THE  BURNEB  CASE, 

The  ettects  of  thermal  injury  are  primary  and  secondary. 

Practically  the  only  primary  eflect  is  shock.  Immediate  secondary 
effects  are  toxemia,  closely  followinj^  on  shock,  and  due  to  the  absorp- 
tion of  broken  down  proteid  material.  This  may  be  later  followed  by 
sepsis  or  other  complications  such  as  toxic  nephritis  or  severe  gastro- 
intestinal symptoms  simulating  duodenal  ulceration. 

Later  secondary  effects  are  those  relating  solely  to  the  burned  area 
itself  and  are  evidenced  l>y  contractures  of  scar  tissue  and  their  results, 
deformity  and  disability. 

The  problem  of  the  treatment  of  the  burned  patient  is  a  broad  and 
complicated  one  and  divides  itself,  as  follows: 

1.  The  treatment  of  shock,  when  present. 

2.  The  selection  of  the  best  form  of  treatment  for  the  burned  area, 
which  subdivides  itself  into: 

ia)  The  kind  of  first  dressing  to  use. 
(b)  The  prevention  of  sepsis. 

3.  The  prevention  and  treatment  of  complications,  especially  those 
dependent  on  the  toxemia:;  represented  by  acute  toxic  nephritis  and 
possible  duodenal  ulceration: 

4.  The  prevention  and  treatment  of  contractures, 

5.  The  question  of  prognosis:  The  first  two  problems  or  phases  of 
the  problem  are  of  greatest  importance  and  should  receive  prompt  and 
detailed  attention,  as  each  has  its  important  separate  bearing  on  the 
whole  end-result. 

The  Treatment  or  Preveiitioii  of  Shock. — This  is  absolute!}'  the  first 
consideration  and  has  been  noticeably  neglected  in  the  past.  Lack 
of  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  it  is  the  burned  patient  and  not  the  kind 
of  dressing  which  should  receive  our  first  attention  ha.s  been  responsible 
for  many  deaths  from  sht»ck  which  could  have  been  prevente*!  by  the 
exercise  of  caution  and  better  judgment  of  the  needs  of  tlie  case.  Out 
first  thought  should  not  be  to  get  the  patient*s  clothes  ot!*  and  get  a 
dressing  on  (which,  however,  is  generally  the  first  thought  on  seeing 
any  burned  case)  but  it  should  be  *'How  much  is  this  patient  in  shock 
and  how  can  it  best  be  combated?"  If  we  invariably  follow  this  line 
of  thought  and  procedure  we  will  soon  find  that  we  have  already  lowered 
our  primary  mortality  in  this  very  fatal  type  of  case. 

No  attempt  should  be  made  to  move  the  patient  until  he  has  been 
relieved  of  his  suffering  by  a  good  generous  dose  of  morphin.  If  he  is 
in  marketl  shock  he  sliouhl  be  treated  by  methods  best  known  to  com  bat 
it,  especially  by  the  use  of  subpectoral  salt  infusion,  and  rectal  shock 
enemata.  Meanwhile  ex[X)sed  areas  should  be  lightly  covered  with  a 
warm  blanket  to  prevent  chilling;  for  the  severely  burned  case  in  shock 
is  always  cold.  If  the  patient  received  lienefit  from  this  treatment 
within  a  half  hour,  one  of  three  courses  is  open  to  us. 

The  most  effective  means  of  overcoming  shock  consists  in  the  tran»- 
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fusion  of  iOO  to  800  c.c.  of  whole  bloocl  sooji  after  the  in  jury  has 

occurred . — (  Ed.) 

(A)  The  clothing  may  be  carefully  cut  away  from  the  whole  body 
and  the  patient  place*!  exposed  to  tlie  air»  with  the  temperature  of  the 
room  elevated  to  al>out  110**  by  open  fire  or  other  means:  the  open 
air  treatment,  or 

(B)  He  may  iw  treated  with  some  form  of  medicated  dressing, 

L  He  may  l>e  swathcf!  witli  compress  cloth  saturated  with  a  solution 
of  from  1  to  5  per  cent,  picric  acid*  This  dressing  is  best  appliiHl  in 
sections  and  held  lightly  in  place  by  roller  banda^^e.  If  put  on  in  sec- 
tions it  can  l»e  removed  piecemeal  and  thus  add  less  to  the  patient^s 
hiter  discomfort  or  shock.  This  first  dressing  may  Int  left  on  for  forty- 
eight  hours  before  being  disturbed  at  all, 

2,  The  burned  area  if  limited  in  area  (hand,  fingers,  toes,  etc,)  may 
be  painted  with  tincture  of  chloride  of  iron  and  left  without  dressing. 

3*  The  more  inmlern  paratfin-film  dressing  may  be  usclL 

(The  relative  values  and  results  of  these  forms  of  treatment  will  be 
discussed  later,) 

(C)  Should  the  patient  not  recover  rapidly  from  his  shock  he  should 
l>e  immediately  immersed  in  a  continuous  hot  (00''  to  KM)*^)  saline  or 
boric  acid  solution  bath.  The  clothing  should  be  cut  aw^ay  after  the 
patient  has  been  immersed  and  not  previously.  For  in  cases  of  severe 
burn  the  shock  caused  by  the  first  dressing  is  always  a  serious  consider- 
ation and  may  be  fata!.  This  is  substantiated  by  many  case  histories 
in  hospital  records  in  which  profound  shock  and  death  followed  the 
first  attempt  at  dressing.  For  instance,  there  have  been  man}^  cases 
which  are  brought  to  the  hospital  in  moderate  shock  who  recover 
soniew^hat  W'liile  resting  on  the  shock  table  but  w^ho  after  the  agony 
of  removal  of  clothing,  or  the  application  of  the  first  dressing  die  an 
hour  or  so  later  with  distinct  signs  of  recurrent  or  delayed  shock.  This 
detail  of  treatment  has  often  been  overlooked  and  has  been  the  actual 
cause  of  many  possibly  avoidable  deaths.  Therefore,  the  longer  we 
can  p(Kstpone  the  first  dressing  the  better  it  will  be  for  the  patient,  to 
whom  every  hour  is  of  atlvantage  in  recovernig  from  his  j^rimary  shock. 

After  clothing  has  been  removed,  and  this  is  greatly  facilitated  by  the 
water,  and  clean  water  a<lded,  the  patient  is  suspended  in  the  bath  by 
means  of  a  sheet  hung  on  a  frame  with  a  pillow^  rest  for  the  head,  A 
slit,  like  tluit  in  tiie  ordinary  laboratory  sheet,  will  allow  of  the  use  of 
the  bed  pan  after  drawing  off  the  water  temporarily.  During  this  whole 
procedure  the  room  should  he  kept  superheated  and  a  blanket  spread 
over  the  tub  to  prevent  evaporation,  care  being  taken  to  allow  some 
ventilation  in  order  not  to  produce  the  effect  of  a  turkish  bath. 

Uegardless  of  time,  the  patient  sliould  be  kept  in  this  bath  until  he 
has  fully  recovered  from  this  shock  and  he  should  be  reimmersed 
immediately  should  he  on  removal  show  signs  of  recurring  shock. 

While  in  this  bath  it  w'ill  be  found  necessary  to  keep  the  patient 
W'ell  under  the  soothing  mfluence  of  morphin  in  order  to  ensure  quiet 
and  freedom  from  restlessness  w^hich  in  turn  result  in  less  difficulty  in 
controlling  the  patient. 
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During  the  first  four  or  five  days  of  practically  any  form  of  treatment 

of  the  extremely  burned  case  sufficient  morpfiin  to  keep  the  patient  com- 
fortable and  quiet  is  essential  to  success. 

The  salt  solution  bath  is  of  great  benefit  not  only  to  the  patient's 
general  condition  but  it  also  furnishes  nutrition  to  the  devitalized  cells 
that  cannot  lie  reached  by  the  bloo<l  current  now  shut  off  by  the 
thrombosis,  prtxluced  by  the  heat  of  the  burn,  which  tjccludes  mucli  of 
the  sujjerticial  capillary  circuladoii.  It  is  essential  to  save  the  life 
of  every  cell,  esjK'cially  epithelial  cells,  which  later  are  the  regenera- 
tions of  true  skin.  This  bath  has  l>een  found  of  great — t^^ven  life-saving 
— value  in  the  later  or  granulating  stage  of  extensive  burns  when  dress- 
ing cannot  be  borne  and  the  patient  is  in  an  exhausted  condition,  this 
is  especially  true  of  children.  The  lives  of  many  children  or  even  older 
patients  worn  out  by  the  long  continued  ilressings  of  adeep,  sluggishly 
granulating  area  such  as  often  occurs  on  the  chest  or  abdomen  and 
which  is  arge  in  extent,  have  been  savetl  b\^  a  twenty -four  to  forty-eight- 
hour  ininiersion  in  the  continuous  bath.  Cases  in  which  skin  grafts 
have  failed  previously  are  so  much  improved  in  general  condition  and  so 
much  vitality  is  added  to  the  sluggish  area,  that  grafts  will  immediately 
take  and  the  area  gradually  close  in.  This  has  been  a  fairly  comraou 
and  most  encouraging  experience  in  many  cases  after  weeks  of  dis- 
couragement and  failure  to  gain  under  any  other  form  of  treatment. 
Such  treatment  is  to  be  highly  recommended. 

The  prime  consideration  therefore  is  tlie  prevention  and  treatment 
of  shock.  This  is  done  by  minimizing  as  much  as  possible  the  trauma 
of  the  first  dressing,  by  warmth,  by  plenty  of  morphin,  by  Hoot  ling 
the  system  with  fiuids  (by  mouth,  by  rectum,  an(i  perhaps  by  the 
saline  bath)  and  by  the  use  of  medicinal  stimulation  if  necessary. 
This  is  one's  first  duty  and  is  a  thing  which  has  not  secured  the  care- 
ful, detailtH.1  attention  in  the  past  that  it  should  receive.  The  burned 
case  suffers  shock  which  is  both  psychic  and  physical.  If  one  hastens 
to  get  some  sort  of  dressing  on  to  his  local  injury  instead!  of  first 
treating  his  psychic  shoc*k  by  the  beneficent  influence  of  morphin 
and  his  physical  shock  by  this  and  other  well  recognixe<l  means,  one 
misses  the  w^hole  point  in  the  solution  of  this  problem  and  adds  greatly 
to  his  alreaily  devitalized  condition  and  increases  bis  chance  of  death 
rather  than  of  recovery.  Too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid  on  this  very 
vital  but  often  lightly  conside^€^d  part  of  the  problem  of  the  care  of 
burned  cases. 


THE  SELECTION  OF  THE  BEST  FOEM  OF  DRESSING  FOE  THE 

BUENED  AEEA. 

As  shock  and  toxemia  are  for  all  practical  considerations  the  only 
causes  of  early  death  let  us  turn  to  the  second  phase  of  our  problem: 
the  selection  of  the  best  form  of  local  treatment  which  is  so  closely 
related  to  the  problem  of  the  prevention  of  sepsis. 

In  a  series  of  216  hospital  cases  in  which  the  kind  of  first  dressings 
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were  stated  the  following  were  used:  Boric  oiEtment,  196  eases; 
carron  oil^  25  cases;  ink,  2;  picric  acid.  1;  soda  bicari>oiiate,  1;  zinc 
oxiiie,  L  This  shows  the  strong  tendency  to  follow  a  hliml  routine  of 
treatment  in  spite  of  a  25  per  cent,  mortality  and  an  average  stay  in 
the  liospital  of  over  three  weeks. 

Experience  teaches  that  one  should  never  use  oily  dressings.  There 
is  nothing  in  favor  of  an  oily  preparation  except  that  it  produces  a 
fairly  painless  first  tiressing*  The  objection  is  tiiat  it  is  not  as  a  rule 
sterile  and  favors  the  growth  of  bacteria,  it  does  not  absorb  the  dis- 
charges arii^ing  from  the  hnrnefl  are^  but  keeps  them  in  contact  with  the 
wound,  causing  maceration,  and  it  must  be  changed  every  twenty-four 
hours. 

As  opposed  to  oily  dressings  lotions  are  advocated  and  the  one  most 
favored  by  men  with  a  large  experience  in  the  treatment  of  burns  is 
picric  acid  in  1  to  5  per  cent,  solution.  In  favor  of  such  a  dressing  are 
the  following  points:  It  can  be  sterilized.  The  discharges  arc  absorbed 
by  the  ilressing.  The  growth  of  bacteria  is  prevented  which  lessens 
the  subsequent  danger  of  constitutional  symptoms.  The  first  dressing 
can  be  left  on  at  least  forty-eight  hours,  thus  giving  the  patient  a  chance 
to  recover  well  from  his  shock  before  a  second  dressing  is  applied.  The 
dressing  is  clean,  is,  in  light  of  recent  exj)erience  in  war  surgery,  as 
powerful  an  antiseptic  as  iodine,  is  healing  pet  se  and  above  all  acts 
as  an  analgesic.  Poisoning  is  not  a  common  complication,  when  the 
weaker  strengths  are  used.  It  is  stated  l>y  those  who  have  used  it  on 
many  cases,  that  should  the  urine  become  dark  in  color,  showing  absorp- 
tion of  the  drug,  the  free  use  of  salts  to  pro4lucc  watery  stools  and  the 
generous  use  of  water  Internally  will  overcome  this  tendency.  Most 
authors  consider  this  danger  of  poisoning  a  negligible  une  and  the 
advantages  of  this  dressing  to  far  outweigh  any  possible  danger  of 
absorption.  This  dressing  is  used  from  two  to  seven  days,  being 
changed  every  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours  as  the  case  will  permit 
and  then  either  open  air  or  salt  solution  compresses,  or  some  soothing 
or  stimulating  ointment  api>lied  when  the  danger  of  sepsis  seems  passe<h 

Efforts  sliould  be  made,  possibly  at  the  first  or  one  of  the  early  picric 
acid  dressings  to  cleanse  and  sterilize  the  skin  immediately  surrounduig 
the  burned  area — but  not  the  burned  area  it^lf .  Daily  cleansing  with 
alcohol  will  generally  do  much  to  prevent  septic  material  from  con- 
taminating the  wouml  or  invading  the  surrounding  skin. 

Thus,  if  we  treat  our  patient  in  such  a  way  as  to  minimize  primary 
shock,  apply  a  dressing  whicli  relieves  pain,  and  is  in  itself  antiseptic, 
and  prevent  sepsis  as  far  as  we  are  able,  by  means  which  will  not  harm 
already  devitalized  tissue,  we  are  well  on  the  road  to  a  higher  percent- 
age of  recoveries  and  have  our  patient  in  a  better  condition  in  which  to 
deal  with  contractures  and  perform  early  skin  grafting,  thereby  shorten- 
ing the  convalescence  to  a  noticeable  degree. 

Experience  with  the  picric  acid  and  the  open-air  methods  tried  side 
by  side  on  a  large  number  of  cases  places  one  in  a  position  to  positively 
state  that  the  open-air  treatment  for  extensive  burns  is  vastly  suj^ierior 
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to  any  treatment  in  which  any  kind  of  dressing  is  used*    Cases  so 

treatet!  recover  more  (|uickly  from  stuK^k,  suffer  less  pain,  and  ^et  a 
better  start  than  castas  reeeivhi|^  tuty  kind  of  dressing.  The  case  tluit 
is  not  traumatized  by  any  form  of  dressing,  and  whose  pain  is  relieved 
by  morphin,  is  much  more  likely  to  recover  than  the  ones  less  carefully 
handled.  Avoidance  of  trauma  of  any  kind  to  the  severely  burned 
case  is  of  vastly  more  importance  than  the  application  of  any  kind  of 
dressing. 

Experience  also  shows  that  picric  acid  is  by  all  tnearis  a  superior 
dressing  to  any  of  the  oily  snbstaoces.  The  author  lias  seen  oo  symp- 
toms of  poisoning  in  a  large  series  of  cases.  In  first  degree  burns  it 
leaves  a  clean,  dry  and  probably  sterile  surface  and  relieves  pain  very 
quickly.  In  secontl  degree  cases  it  has  proved  a  splentHd  dressing, 
leaving  in  a  few  days  a  dry  surface,  all  disi^harge  being  ahsortied  through 
the  dressing,  and  an  area  which  practi(!ally  never  becomes  septic  and 
heals  quickly.  Experience  with  it  in  third  degree  burns  would  lead  us 
to  favor  it,  provided  the  burn  was  of  not  too  large  an  area. 

Another  drug  of  distinct  value  is  the  tincture  of  chlorid  of  iron 
which  lias  been  successfully  used  in  a  considerable  series  of  castas.  This 
drug  is  apj»licable  tr>  sutx^rficial  burns  of  rather  limited  extent  and  the 
methoti  has  the  advantage  that  no  dressing  is  requireil,  but  a  light 
bandage  may  Ije  used  if  desireib  simply  as  a  protection,  Tlie  metliod 
of  application  is  as  follows:  The  tincture  is  sopped  on  over  the  burned 
area  every  hour  until  the  affected  area  is  well  coated  o\er  aral  a  dry 
protective  layer  is  formed.  The  application  of  the  drug  in  most  cases 
of  more  than  first  degree  tmrns  is  painful  at  the  very  onset,  but  a  state 
of  analgesia  very  (quickly  supervenes,  and  after  the  first  application 
patients  never  complain  again  but  speak  enthusiastically  of  the  com- 
fort and  freedom  from  pain.  The  area  is  l>est  left  uneoveretl  as  a 
thorough  drying  is  what  Is  desired. 

Under  this  treatment  the  area  dries  up  more  tiuickly  than  with 
picric  acid,  there  is  no  tendency  toward  sepsis,  ami  healing  takes  place 
apparently  with  considerably  greater  rapidity  than  with  other  forms  of 
dressing,  because  a  dry*  clean  area  has  been  obtained  instead  of  the 
usual  moist,  warm,  foul  one  produced  when  oily  dressings  are  applied. 
This  treatment  is  of  distinct  value,  especially  on  the  genitals,  and 
worthy  of  more  extended  use.  The  rationale  of  this  treatment  is,  of 
course,  based  on  the  astrhigent  action  of  the  chlorid  of  iron  and  the 
antiseptic  action  of  the  alcohol  in  the  tincture  and  the  definite  analgesic 
properties  which  are  quite  marked.*  Its  use  should  probaVjIy  be  con- 
fined to  burns  of  very  limited  extent. 

Thus  we  have,  after  recovery  from  shock,  three  distinct  well-proved 
and  valuable  forms  of  dressings  to  apply  to  the  burned  area.  To  these 
should  be  added  the  modern  paraffin-film  method,  extensively  used  in 
the  recent  war,  and  descril>ed  in  the  following  pages.    Our  selection 

1  This  treatment  waa  suggested  in  a  personal  comniiinioation  from  Dr.  Henry  R. 
Sluok,  of  La  Grange,  Ga.«  who  has  tised  it  with  aucoesa  fur  a  utimher  of  y^ars  arid  whoas 
iMulta  have  been  published  in  the  soutbem  medical  iaumals. 
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should  depend  on  two  factors,  (a)  type  of  case,  and  (b)  availability  of 
material. 

Probably  no  definite  rules  ^should  l>e  laid  down,  but  experience 
teaches  that  cases  can  be  grouped  about  as  follows:  In  all  extensive 
burns,  of  any  degree,  use  open  air  or  continuous  Liath,  In  second 
degree  burns  of  limited  area  on  the  body,  or  for  extremities,  use  picric 
acid.  In  superficial  burns  of  rather  timited  extent — except  on  face — 
use  tincture  of  chlorid  of  iron  and  do  not  apply  a  dressing  unless 
necessary  for  protection  against  clothing-  Or  for  all  burns,  except 
extensive  ones,  and  especially  for  burns  of  the  face,  the  paraffin  film 
may  be  used  with  advantage.  If  oily  substances,  such  as  boric  oint- 
ment and  carron  oil  are  a\'t»!ded  and  one  of  the  above  methods  used, 
results  will  be  uniformly  good. 

These  statements  apply  to  the  cases  which  one  can  control  in  hospital 
practice.  Resort  can  be  had  to  the  use  of  any  of  the  hr>usehold 
remedies,  such  as  cold  cream,  olive  oil,  earron  oil,  etc,  as  temporary 
dressings  to  be  used  to  soothe  pain  until  the  physician  arrives.  But 
these  dressings  should  not  be  continued. 

It  is  Ijclieved,  however,  that  first  aid  instruction  by  Red  Cross  and 
other  teachers  should  emphasize  the  advantages  of  the  ordinary  salt 
solution  compress  as  a  most  valuable  one  for  a  first  dressing  for  any 
type  of  burn.  This  can  practically  always  l>e  made  available  and  is  as 
clean  and  desirable  a  dressing  for  first  aid  work  as  can  be  wished.  Its 
value  is  far  from  Ijeing  appreciate*!  hy  most  physicians.  If  used  as  a 
first  dressing  it  leaves  the  burned  area  in  a  proper  condition  to  treat 
with  any  of  the  approved  methods  wiiich  the  physician  shall  later 
select  as  most  desirable.    It  has  slight  analgesic  properties. 

We  would  emphasize  the  importance  of  the  teaching  (1)  that  when 
first  aid  to  the  burned  is  contemplated  at  home  no  dressing  at  all 
should  be  api>lied  to  the  severely  or  extensively  burned  case,  but  that 
the  patient  should  be  covered  up  warmly,  tliat  paregoric  may  be  given 
to  soothe  pain  and  that  such  a  patient  needs  hospital  treatment  and 
therefore  means  to  transfer  the  initient  to  a  proj>pr  institution  should 
be  quickly  provided.  (2)  tluit  all  but  the  very  extensive  burns  may 
be  dressed  safely  and  comfortably  witii  salt  solution  compresses  until 
a  physician  can  be  secured  and  that  this  is  a  far  lietter  dressing — espe- 
cially from  the  point  of  view  of  future  treatment— than  any  of  the  oily 
dressmgs  so  commonly  in  use  at  present  and  is  just  as  analgesic  after 
it  is  applied.  (3)  if  a  physician  cannot  be  secured  or  a  hospital 
reached  within  a  few  hours  the  severely  burned  case  may  often  be 
saved  by  immersion  in  a  continuous  hot  salt  solution  bath.  (Tem- 
perature lur  F.) 

Avoidance  of  trauma  to  any  burned  area  is  one  of  the  most  important 
considerations  in  the  treatment  of  every  case  no  matter  what  its  extent 
or  degree. 

The  Preventioii  of  Sepsis.— This  depends  fundamentally  on  the  kind 
of  first  dressing  used.  Burned  areas  are  presumably  at  first  sterile  due 
to  the  action  of  the  heat,  but  they  are  immediately  contaminated  by 
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the  first  covering  of  dirty  clothing  or  possibly  by  tlie  fir^t  oily  dressing. 
There  should  be  no  sepsis  in  cases  treated  by  either  open  air,  pierie  acid, 
tincture  of  chloride  of  iron  or  paraffin  film.  In  the  first  metliod  the  skio 
surrounding  the  buroed  area  should  he  washefl  twice  a  day  with  alcotio!, 
thus  keeping  the  surrounding  field  as  free  from  bacteria  as  possilile. 
As  soon  as  the  area  has  crusted  over,  and  scropurulent  material  col- 
lects and  escapes  from  uodcrneath  the  eschar  it  is  incised  or  raisetl  in 
order  to  allow  of  the  free  drainage  of  this  material  and  the  cleansing 
of  the  skin  is  continoefi.  Within  about  six  to  ten  days  or  less,  warm 
salt  solution  compresses  shouKi  be  applieil  to  small  portions  of  the 
crusted  area  and  after  forty-eight  hours  the  crust  is  removed  from  ttiis 
area,  leaving  a  clean  raw  surface,  which,  under  the  soothing  influence 
of  the  compresses  soon  l>egins  to  granulate.  The  whole  area  should 
never  be  covered  at  one  time  with  the  compresses,  nor  rubber  tissue 
used  as  a  protective^  for  an  immediate  absorj)tion  of  necrotic  material 
and  toxemia  with  rise  of  temp*^rature  results. 

In  the  second  met  hex] ,  the  picric  acid  (which  is  a  sterile  dressing, 
and  absorbs  any  serum  collecting  when  applied  on  compress  cloth) 
protluees  in  a  few  hours  a  dry,  sterile  surface  which  may  later  (after 
forty-eight  hours  to  four  days)  be  treated  either  by  open  air  (if  exten- 
sive) or  by  salt  solution  compresses  if  the  area  is  not  satisfactorily 
clean,  or  by  a  continuance  of  the  picric  acid  until  healed. 

If  the  third,  or  tincture  of  chlorid  of  iron  method  is  used  no  dressing 
is  appUed,  l>ecause  this  treatment  b  to  be  use<J  only  on  first  or  slight 
second  degree  burns.  Cleansing  of  the  surrounding  skin  is  practised 
here  as  in  the  open-air  and  picric-acid  methmis*  The  same  technic  is 
employed  when  the  paraffin  film  is  used. 

It  can  be  positively  stated,  therefore,  that  sepsb  can  be  prevented 
in  any  of  these  methods  by  the  repeated  cleansing  of  the  surrounding 
skin  and  avoidance  of  oily  dressings  at  the  onset. 

Particular  stress  must  be  laid  on  the  early  and  painstaking  atnl 
frequent  pricking  of  the  blebs,  the  incising  of  large  crusted  areas,  antl 
the  elevation  of  the  escluir  to  effect  constant  and  proj:)er  drainage. 
(By  this  is  not  meant  only  the  pricking  of  the  primary  bleb  that  forms 
in  the  first  twenty-four  hours,  but  also  the  ones  that  begin  to  form  after 
two  to  three  days).  To  do  this  successfully  a  special  nurse  should  Ik* 
employed  and  if  done  carefully  and  gently  very  little  discomfort  is 
causeci  toxic  material  is  thus  constantly  draineti  off,  the  temiierature 
is  kept  lowered  and  sepsis  is  much  less  likely  to  ensue.  This  must  be 
done  almost  continuously  to  be  successful  and  recjuires  great  patience 
and  diligence,  but  the  results  obtained  are  worth  all  the  extra  labor 
expended. 

The  routine  treatment  of  a  severely  burned  case  under  open-air 
treatment  should  be  carried  out  according  to  the  following  j)lan :  The 
patient  should  be  covered  up  warmly,  given  morph in  enough  to  make  him 
comfortable  and  salt  solution  by  rectum  and  possibly  hypiMlermieally, 
If  in  a  hospital  the  patient  should  lye  left  on  the  shock  table  until  fully 
recovered  from  shock  before  being  moved  to  the  pre\'ioiLsl^  prepared 
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private  room.  This  room  should  1>€  a  small  one  with  open  fireplace 
heated  to,  and  kept  at,  lOi)^  to  1 W  V.  The  \ml  should  be  covered  with  a 
sterile  sheet  over  which  is  sprinldeil  fine  sterile  iKiric  orstearate  of  zinc 
powder.  Wlien  read},  the  patient,  whose  clothes  have  previously, 
while  on  the  shock  table,  lieen  cut  from  the  entire  body,  is  placet!  nakefl 
on  the  l>ed,  i>eing  protected  from  possible  draujtjhts  from  the  door  or 
windcjw  by  properly  place^l  screens.  The  morphin,  forcing  of  fluids, 
and  dram  doses  of  soda  biearlMmate  are  continued  at  stated  intervals 
for  the  first  three  or  four  days.  As  they  form  all  blebs  arc  pricked  near 
their  bases  and  three  times  a  day  the  skin  immediately  surrounding 
the  Inirneil  area  is  cleatise*l  with  alcohoL 

As  the  crusts  form  amt  sero-pus  collects  underneath,  the  edges  of  the 
crusts  are  elevated  or  the  t**ugh  eschar  incised,  so  as  to  allow  of  as  free 
drainage  as  possible^  and  salt  solution  compresses  are  aj)plied  to  por- 
tions of  the  burned  area.  The  whole  area  shoukl  nt»t  be  covered  with 
oue  large  compress  as  the  removal  of  this  large  dressing,  which  must  be 
done  three  times  a  day,  is  unnef*essarily  painful.  Onl.v  small  areas 
should  be  covered  at  a  time  or  the  com  presses  put  on  in  sei*tions  so  that 
only  a  small  portion  is  disturbed  at  a  time.  In  this  way  the  whole  area 
is  gradually  cleaned  up  with  a  nunimum  of  trauma  and  pain.  This 
combination  of  open  air  and  salt  solution  is  an  excellent  one  and  after 
three  to  six  days  the  whole  area  should  present  a  clean  raw  granulating 
surface  which  can  be  treated  {a)  by  pin-point  grafting  if  it  di>es  not 
seem  advisable  yet  to  subject  the  patient  to  so  severe  a  pr*)cedure  as 
Thiersch  grafting  (and  many  patients  with  large  Ijurned  areas  would 
not  stand  further  removal  of  skin  from  any  part  of  tlie  body)  or  (b)  by 
a  continuance  of  the  compresses  so  long  as  healing  continues  to  take 
place  at  the  edges  of  the  wound  or  epidermization  is  going  on  satis- 
factorily in  any  part  of  the  burned  area. 

The  technic  of  treatment  with  picric  acid  is  as  follows:  A  warmed 
1  per  cent,  solution  is  used.  Smooth  sterile  compress  cloth  rather  than 
gauze,  which  caases  too  much  trauma  to  the  tender  granulations,  is 
saturated  with  the  solution  and  put  on  in  sections  with  mller  bandages, 
so  that  small  areas  may  be  changed  at  a  time,  the  skin  surrounding 
the  burned  area  having  previously  been  cleaned  with  alcohol  an<l  all 
blebs  pricked  near  their  bases.  This  treatment  is  particularly  suitable 
for  extremities  and  the  first  dressing  may  be  safely  left  on  for  forty* 
eight  hours  before  being  clianged. 

General  treatment  with  morphin,  forced  fluids  etc.,  should  he  given 
as  in  the  ease  treated  by  open  air.  By  the  end  of  forty-eiglit  hours  all 
first  and  second  degree  areas  w^ill  lie  found  dry  and  clean  and  the  tlis- 
charge  largely  absorbed  by  the  dressing  from  the  deeper  areas.  These 
dressings  should  be  continued  for  the  next  three  to  seven  days,  sections 
of  the  dressing  being  changed  every  twenty-four  hours,  the  object 
being  to  use  this  dressing  until  the  danger  of  sepsis  is  over  and  until 
the  greater  part  of  the  serous  discharge  has  ceased,  llesort  may  later 
be  Imd  to  salt  solution  compresses  to  larger  crusted  areas  or  in  absence 
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of  these  tlie  picric  acid  may  be  continucil  until  the  area  iy  entirely 
healed,  making  the  dressing  smaller  each  day  as  healing  progresses. 
With  picric  acid  as  with  other  niethcMls  great  attention  should  he  paid 
to  the  estalili^hnient  of  proper  drainage  of  all  retained  discharges 
forming  under  crusts  or  eschar. 

Tincture  of  chlorid  of  iron  is  an  analgesic^  astringent,  antiseptic 
api>lication  which  like  picric  acid  produces  a  dry,  clean,  sterile  area 
very  readily.  It  should  Ik*  applied  only  to  small  areas:  preferably  first 
and  mild  second  degree  hums  of  cheek,  ears,  fingers,  toes  and  genitals. 
This  drug  is  sopj>ed  cm  the  burned  area  every  half  hour  until  a  dried, 
co<iteil-over  surface  is  produced  and  no  dressing  is  applied.  After 
this  one  or  two  apphcations  a  day  will  suffice  until  the  area  is  healed. 
Treatment  with  paraffin-film  preparations  is  described  more  fully  in 
the  following  section. 

The  Paraffin -film  Treatment  of  Bums. — In  the  early  months  of  1917 
there  appeared  in  the  lay  press  certain  very  glowing  and  enthusiastic 
accounts  of  a  wonderful  new  French  preparation  for  the  treatment  of 
burns.  So  enthusiastic  were  these  reports  that  one  was  led  to  suppose 
that  even  bc^ne,  musrle  and  all  other  injured  tissues  regenerated  under 
the  healitig  influence  of  this  preparation. 

A  few  men  going  to  Eurt>pi'  to  ilo  v^slt  surger\'  brought  back  scattered 
conversational  re|M.>rts  as  to  its  ose,  but  all  attempts  to  learn  of  the 
actual  constituents  uf  this  preparation  were  met  by  evasive  answers 
and  hence  ^'H^iierthermine''  or  '^Ambrine,"  as  the  French  corapoimd 
is  called t  faile<l  to  be  placed  on  a  strictly  ethical  basis  and  much  skepti- 
cism as  to  its  real  valoe  resuhecK 

Tlie  facts  in  regard  to  .'\mbrine  are  in  brief  as  follows:  As  far  back 
as  18M  Lawson  Tait  ustnl  paraffin  as  a  spray  on  burns  and  in  1896 
Prof.  Peters  of  "I'oronto  reported  on  some  clinical  anfl  experimental 
work  along  this  line.  Since  then,  however,  paraffin  as  a  substant^e  with 
which  to  treat  burns  has  not  l>een  in  genera!  use. 

The  first  rc|>ort  of  its  ust*  in  the  present  war  was  made  by  I^e  Doc^teur 
Barth  tie  Sanfort  liefore  the  French  Aca^lemie  de  M^decine  in  1915; 
its  application,  especially  in  the  gas  burns  of  the  face,  was  descril)ed 
and  also  its  use  as  a  dressing  in  such  conditions  as  frost-bite,  neuritis, 
[varicose  ulctT.  phlel)itis.  nciu-algia,  rheumatism  gout,  etc.,  but  its 
I  preparation  aral  coiniK^sition  was  not  revealed  and  no  detailed  acctiumts 
as  to  its  use  and  tlie  reasons  for  its  sui^eriority  over  other  preparations 
have  since  ap|)eared  in  the  foreign  medical  jom^nals.  A  few  scattered 
abstracts  have  Imtu  published  in  the  Britinh  MediAralJourfial  from  time 
to  time,  but  these  added  nothing  to  the  lay  reports. 

In  order  that  the  approximate  composition  of  ambrine  could  W 
determined  and  suitaljle  substitutes  prepared,  samples  of  the  original 
preparatiun  ha\-t*  Imh'U  olitain«l  from  the  French  representatives  in 
America  and  careful  analyses  mafic.  These  show  this  to  Ije  a  paraffin 
preparation  with  a  melting-point  of  about  124*^  F.  Specific  gravity 
at  60^  F,  =  0.9(»8.    Its  acid  value  (1.12)  and  its  saponic  value  (5.62) 
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are  low.    From  various  analyses  by  different  chemists  the  essential 
constituents  are  about  as  follows: 

Paraffin  (melting-point.  124®  F.) about  96.0  per  cent. 

Fatty  oil  (sesame  ?) "1.5         " 

Asphalt-like  body  (resin  ?) "        0.5         ** 

Beeswax  (Japan) "        1.0         " 

Coloring  matter  and  undetermined "        1.0         " 

100.0 

It  is  dispensed  in  flat  oblong  cakes  which  have  a  peculiar  gray-brown 
hue. 

As  would  be  expected,  the  American  market  was  soon  well  supplied 
with  substitutes  and  profusely  illustrated  advertisements  appeared 
in  the  medical  journals.  Among  the  most  prominent  of  these  is 
"Parresine"  (non-secret)  which  is  composed  of  paraffin,  94  to  96  per 
cent.;  gum  elemi,  0.20  to  0.25  per  cent.;  Japan  wax,  0.40  to  0.50  per 
cent.;  asphalt,  0.20  to  0.25  per  cent.;  eucalyptol,  2  per  cent.,  colored 
with  anilin  and  gentian  violet,  and  "Muline**  (secret),  which  contains 
paraffin,  beeswax,  a  fat-soluble  red  dye  and  considerable  resin. 

It  is  obviously  undesirable  in  determining  the  value  of  such  a  new 
form  of  treatment  to  have  in  use  a  host  of  preparations  of  different  and 
unknown  composition.  It  is  already  evident  that  the  value  of  this 
method  depends  on  the  mechanical  and  not  the  secret  chemical  proper- 
ties of  the  preparation;  hence,  all  coloring  matter,  deodorants,  anti- 
septics, etc.,  can  and  should  be  omitted  in  preparing  a  suitable  formula. 
Simplicity  is  what  is  most  desired.  The  essential  requirements  of 
paraffin  for  surgical  dressings  are  that  it  should  be  solid  at  body  tem- 
perature, at  the  same  time  having  flexibility  and  adhesiveness,  together 
with  a  certain  amount  of  strength.  These  desirable  qualities  can  be 
obtained  in  a  simple  combination  of 

Paraffin  (mol ting-point  of  about  130°  F.) 95.0  per  cent. 

Japan  beeswax 5.0         " 

or  of 

Paraffin  (white  wax) 250  by  weight 

Oil  resini 20  " 

Resin 5 

This  latter  is  a  little  more  pliable  and  adhesive  than  the  former  com- 
bination but  the  results  obtained  by  both  seem  to  be  equally  good. 

Many  writers  have  given  us  recently  many  and  varied  formulae  but 
their  clinical  use  has  shown  that  the  simple  preparations,  which  any 
physician  can  put  together  in  his  own  office,  are  more  desirable  to  use 
and  give  results  just  as  good  as  the  more  complicated  preparations. 
The  simpler  ones  are  also  more  desirable  because  of  the  difficulty  in 
comparing  results  in  known  and  unknown  preparations;  and  only  by 
comparison  of  results  in  known  compositions  can  improvements  be 
intelligently  made.  If  only  a  good  grade  of  paraffin  such  as  used  on 
floors,  or  in  sealing  fruit  jars,  could  be  obtained  to  treat  an  emergency 
bum  it  would  probably  prove  as  efficient  as  any  of  the  above  suggested 
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combinations.     The  mechanical  properties  of  the  paraffin  are  the 
essential  thing. 

The  method  of  application  of  a  paraffin-film  dressing  b  as  follows: 
The  burned  area  is  cleaned  up  very  gently  as  far  as  possible  by 
removing  dead  skin  and  traces  of  previous  medication  and  all  lilebs 
pricked  near  their  bases,  but  the  cover  not  removed.  The  surrounding 
skin  is  cleaned  thoroughly  with  alcohol  and  the  part  allowed  to  dr>^ 
as  much  as  pijssible,  or  drying  is  hastened  by  the  use  of  any  convenient 
warm-air  blower.  Meanwhile  the  paraffin  preparation  has  lieen  heated 
on  a  water-bath — or  in  a  white  enamel  basin  l>y  the  ordinary  spirit 
lamp,  or  over  an  electric  tc^aster  (the  round  flat  \'ariet\')  to  al>out  130*^ 
F.  The  heat  can  l>e  tested  by  the  ordinary  bath  thermometer  (removed 
from  its  wooden  ease)  or»  as  one  will  find  from  experience  the  right 
temperature  (130^  F.)  can  be  judged  fairly  accurately  by  applying  a 
small  dot  of  the  paraffin  to  the  inside  of  one's  own  ellx)W.  When  not 
too  hot  for  comfort  here  it  can  l>e  l)orne  by  the  patient  and  is  at  about 
the  right  degree  of  heat.  The  melted  paraffin  is  then  painted  or  sprayed 
quickly  over  the  biu*ned  area  and  for  about  two  inches  over  the  sur- 
rounding healthy  skin.  Thc(»rt*ticall\^  the  spray  is  the  better  method 
of  application  as  it  does  not  injiue  the  delicate  granulations  forming 
and  the  paraffin  by  this  means  can  be  blown  into  and  fills  up  every 
minute  dei)ression  of  the  injured  surface.  But,  practically,  the  quick 
and  gentle  application  with  a  flat  cameFs  hair  brush  about  1|  inches 
wide  does  not  further  hann  the  injiucd  tissue  and  is  a  much  less  com- 
plicated method  of  applying  the  film.  If  applied  gently  and  rapidly 
at  this  heat  a  thin  smcwith  film  is  fonned  over  the  burned  area  which 
makes  a  firm,  air-tight  dressing. 

The  discomfort  of  the  first  application  t*an  hirgely  be  avoided  hy 
the  refinement  of  technic  which  consists  in  first  spraying  the  burned 
surface  with  liquid  petrolatum  before  the  application  of  the  heated 
paraffin.  In  certain  first  degree  bums  no  second  application  need  at 
the  time  l>e  made,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases,  esjx^ciatl^'  when  it  is 
desired  to  appl%^  a  more  firm  and  snugly  fitting  dressing,  a  piece  of 
sheet  wadding*  a  little  larger  than  the  burncfl  area,  is  peeleti  apart 
so  that  a  very  thin  layer  only  is  left  and  this  is  laid  over  the  area  and  a 
second  coat  of  the  paraffin  painted  quickly  over  this.  The  part— if  an 
extremity— is  places!  on  a  splint  to  inmiobihze  antl  prevent  cracking 
of  the  paraffin  film,  or  it  may-  in  other  regions — Ije  further  covered 
with  a  bandage  to  hold  the  dressing  securely  in  place.  This  dressing 
must,  for  the  first  four  or  five  days,  be  changed  every  twenty-four 
hours.  Generally  enough  serum  or  discharge  collects  to  **  float  tlie 
film  to  stjme  extent.  It  lifts  off  easily  after  being  slit  down  its  ct^nter 
aiifl  practit^ally  always  comes  otT  intact,  as  it  practically  never  sticks 
to  the  burned  part.  The  area  is  now  washed  gently  with  wium  boric 
si>hiti4>n,  dricfl  with  a  l>liK\ver  ami  the  preparation  reapplied  jis  before, 
refieating  at  first  every  twenty-four  hom-s  and  later  as  healing  and 
drying  take  place  every  forty-eight  hours  until  the  area  is  entirely 
healed. 
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The  rather  glowing  lay  reports  have  described  this  dressing  as 
absolutely  painless,  producing  extremely  rapid  healing  and  leaving  no 
noticet^ble  scar  even  in  extremely  badl\'  burned  teases* 

Clmical  experience  with  paraffin  dressing  in  civil  practice  in  America 
gives  us  the  exact  truth  in  regard  to  these  points.  The  application  of 
melted  imraffin  at  Wf  F.  to  as  sensitive  an  area  as  a  bnrn,  would  seem 
at  first  thought  to  be  a  means  of  torture.  It,  however,  cannot  be  said 
to  be  more  than  momentarily  painfuL  A  rather  uncomfortable  sense  of 
extreme  heat  is  produw*!  at  the  very  first  moment  of  application,  but 
the  very  minute  the  first  coating  is  on,  this  sensittion  quickly  subsides 
and  gives  place  to  one  of  a  rather  sotjthing  comfort.  There  is  a  slight 
feeling  of  constriction  or  adhesiveness  for  the  first  few  hours  after  the 
dressing  is  first  applied,  but  after  that  no  particular  sensation  is  noticed. 
Patients  who  ha%'c  had  more  extensive  burns  thus  treated  all  give 
evidence  of  the  comfort  of  the  dressing,  but  do  not  agree  that  the 
first  application  of  the  hot  wax  is  absolutely  without  pain.  It  certainly 
is  not  what  could  be  called  a  painful  dressbg.  It  is  remarkably  painless 
in  comparison  with  any  of  the  older  forms  of  dressings  used,  and  its 
removal  is  absolutely  without  discomfort  of  any  kind.  This  latter 
fact  is  in  such  market!  contrast  to  the  torture  of  the  removal  of  any 
other  kind  of  dressing  applie<l  to  a  burned  area  that  it  makes  the  paraflSn 
film  method  stand  out  most  emphatically'  as  a  painless  method  of 
treating  burns.  Herein  lies  one  nf  its  chief  advantages  over  other 
methods. 

Absence  of  sepsis  with  this  form  of  dressing  is  a  second  noticeable 
thing.  It  would  rather  naturally'  Ix^  supiM>sed  that  such  a  dressing, 
confining  discharges  as  it  does,  would  give  a  favorable  opportunity  for 
bacterial  growth.  This,  however,  has  been  notably  absent  in  all  cases 
so  far  treated  by  the  author.  A  distinct  odor  is  given  ofl"  on  removal 
of  the  coating  but  this  has  a  stale  and  must}'  rather  than  a  putrefactive 
odor.  The  fact  that  the  dressing  is  in  itself  sterile,  is  applies!  at  a  heat 
which  might  discourage  bacterial  growth,  and  that  it  is  an  air-tight 
dressing,  seem  to  be  the  reasons  for  the  non-development  of  infection. 
It  can  be  definitely  stated  that  sepsis  with  this  form  of  treatment  is 
extremely  rare  and  not  to  be  expected. 

The  question  as  to  whc*ther  this  form  of  treatment  can  l>e  used 
safel^>'  in  extensive  Inirns  is  still  an  open  one.  Some  cases  of  not  too 
great  extent  or  depth  will  do  well  and  not  get. a  dangerous  amount  of 
toxic  absf>rption  from  a>nfined  secretions,  while  others  in  which  there 
has  been  much  destruction  of  tissue  will  show  absorption  early  and  in 
such  cast\s  paraflin-filni  dressings  had  better  be  discontinued  in  favor  of 
s'dit  solution  compresses  or  the  open-air  methiMl,  No  hard  and  fast 
ndes  t*an  be  laid  flown.  The  surgeon  must  be  guitled  by  the  patient's 
s^mptonis  and  his  own  judgment.  Experienct*  would  lead  one  to 
advise  against  the  use  of  any  form  of  confining  flressing  when  any 
large  area  of  IxMly  is  involved. 

The  length  of  time  necessary  for  healing  is  one  of  the  important 
points  to  Ije  made  in  discussing  the  paraffin-film  treatment  of  burns. 
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The  lay  reports  would  lead  one  to  believe  that  this  was  accomplished 
in  hicredibly  short  time  and  without  pain  or  scar.  This  is  not  quite 
true.  However,  from  a  series  of  first  and  second  dcp^rce  hums  of  the 
fingers  and  hands  it  was  found  that  the  average  heahng  time  was  under 
two  weeks,  many  seemingly  unpromising  cases  lacing  completely 
healed  in  from  nine  to  twelve  days.  First  degree  burns  heal  much 
more  quickly  with  a  paraffin  film  than  formerly  with  boric  ointment. 
But  first  degree  cases  he^al  rapidly  with  any  dressing  which  allows 
of  rapid  drying  and  protection  and  avoidance  of  maceration.  Picric 
acid  and  tinctiu*e  of  chloride  of  iron  also  heal  first  degree  eases  in  very 
short  periods  of  time.  The  rapidity  with  which  paraffin  film  cases 
heal  can  be  determined  better  w^hen  one  takes  the  second  and  third 
degree  cases  into  consideration.  Twenty  to  fort\^  days  is  the  length 
of  time  often  mentioned  in  lay  articles.  This  is  too  long  and  no  shorter 
than  would  be  expected  in  cases  treated  by  other  means.  With  proper 
care  paraffin  cases,  imless  verj^  extreme,  should  be  well  along  in  the 
healing  process  in  eighteen  to  twenty-five  days.  It  can  Ix*  definitely 
stated  that  the  length  of  time  necessary  for  complete  healing  with 
this  form  of  treatment  is  considerably  less  than  with  the  older  methods. 

The  resultant  sear  is  noticeable  for  its  softness,  smoothness*  and 
pliability.  It  rarely  has  sc*abs  and  scales  and  does  not  seem  to  crack 
or  bleed  as  readily  as  burned  scars  under  other  forms  of  treatment. 
The  softness  and  smoothness  are  the  two  most  noticeable  things  about 
the  scars  following  paraffin  dressings. 

It  may  now  l>e  asked  ''What  is  the  reason  for  the  apparently  superior 
results  obtainable  V>y  this  preparation?  Is  it  chemical  or  mechanical?*' 
It  certainly  is  not  chemical  in  any  sense  that  original  '*Ambriue" 
has  some  secret  constituent  which  renders  it  superior  to  any  paraffin 
substitute.  So  far  as  can  l>e  determined  the  substitute  cases  do  exiK-tly 
as  well  as  the  ambrine  cases:  they  heal  as  quickly,  are  as  comfortable, 
show  no  increased  tendency  to  infection  and  leave  just  as  smooth  a 
scar.  The  effect  of  this  preparation  therefore  must  be  piurlx'  mechan- 
ical in  its  acrtion.  It  seems  probable  that  this  mechanical  action  is 
favorable,  (1)  because  it  immobilizes  the  affected  area;  (2)  it  is  a  sterile 
dressing;  (3)  it  makes  an  air-tight,  sealed  dressing  which  may  possibly 
be  the  reason  why  it  does  not  favor  bacterial  growth;  and  (4)  by  its 
close  adhesion  to  the  part  favors  ingrowth  of  granulations  while  it 
discourages  upgrowth  or  lieaping  up  of  granulation  tissue.  It  also  at 
first  acts  as  a  supfwrtiog  framework  for  tender  granulations  to  grow  uj>- 
on  and  later  may  act  to  some  extent  like  adhesive  plaster  on  the  sluggish 
granulations  of  a  varicose  ulc*er.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  .s*>ft  smooth 
scar  may  l)e  due  in  some  measure  to  constant  contact  with  the  paraffin 
— and  of  c^ourse  to  the  absence  of  sepsis. 

We  must  look  upon  the  paraffin-film  method  of  treatment  of  burns 
therefore  as  a  purely  mechanical  one  which,  however,  has  certain  dis- 
tinct advantages  over  formerly  employed  medicated  dressings. 

L  It  is  superior  to  other  dressings  in  that  it  is  essentially  a  painless 
dressing. 
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2.  It  does  not  favor  bacterial  mvasion, 
'    3.  Burns  under  this  treatment  do  heal  more  quickly  than  with  most 
other  forms  of  dressing, 

4.  The  resulting  scar  is  more  smooth,  soft  and  pliable  than  with 
other  dressinjE^s. 

5.  It  is  a]>plicable  in  practically  all  but  burns  of  very  extensive  area. 
It  is  hard  to  get  men  away  from  older  and  tried  forms  of  treatment 

such  as  open  air  and  picric  acid  unless  the  newer  method  produces 
very  startling  results.  It  can  be  definitely  stated  that  the  paraffin-film 
methml  of  treating  bums  is  a  distinct  advance  over  older  methtMls. 

The  Pieventioii  of  Contracture, — ^  Among  the  most  serious  after- 
effects of  biu-ns  are  deforming  and  dbfiguring  ctjntractures  of  scar 
tissue. 

Very  distressing  late  results  often  develop,  such  as  the  ectropion 
or  pulling  down  of  the  lower  eyelid  which  is  accompanied  by  a  con- 
tinuous running  down  of  tears  on  to  the  cheek,  or  contractures  about 
the  mouth  may  prevent  proper  mastication  of  food,  or  such  distortion 
of  the  mouth  that  a  constant  *' drooling  *  of  saliva,  a  most  distressing 
condition,  is  produced.  The  jaw  may  be  drawn  down  on  to  the  chest 
or,  in  burns  about  jomts,  permanent  distortion  of  the  Joint  may  be 
prwliiceil  which  may  be  totally  disabling. 

The  time  over  which  scar  tissue  contracts  is  long,  and  efforts  to  pre- 
\Tnt  and  overcx>me  contractures  must  be  instituted  early  and  persisted 
ill  for  months  and  sometimes  years  in  order  to  prevent  deformity  of 
various  kinds. 

As  disabling  and  deforming  contractiu'es  occur  in  practically  every 
case  in  which  a  burn  of  more  than  first  degree  involves  a  fold  of  skin 
or  a  neighboring  joint,  the  great  importance  of  prevention  of  this  par- 
ticular complication  of  thermal  injuries  Ls  evident. 

From  a  considerable  experience  with  this  t^'pe  of  case  the  author 
ln^lieves  that  it  can  be  definitely  stated  that  the  percentage  of  contract- 
Lu^s  can  he  reduced  at  least  75  per  cent,  by  three  definite  means. 

First  (and  most  important).  The  prevention  of  sepsis.  As  is 
well  known  a  wound  which  has  not  iDecome  septic,  heals  more  readily 
and  with  less  contraction  of  scar  tissue  than  the  one  in  which  infection 
■  has  taken  place. 

Second.  By  the  early  immobilization  of  extremities  affected,  by 
means  of  proj>erly  ajiplied  splints.  This  is  most  important  and  should 
l>e  employed  at  the  very  outset  of  treatment  as  soon  as  the  case  is  over 
its  shock,  and  is  running  smoothly  and  before  granulation  begins.  As 
immobilization  in  any  wound  is  of  greatest  imp+>rtancc,  so  in  thermal 
injuries  it  is  one  of  the  first  principles  of  greatest  sc^rvicc. 

Third.  The  earl\'  employment  of  passive  motion  and  massage. 
To  this  shoLiId  be  added  the  use  of  Thiersch  skin  grafts  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment,  a.s  soon  as  the  necrotic  tissue  has  been  removed  and 
before  contracture  has  begun.  More  than  95  per  cent,  of  these  grafts 
will  take  if  cut  and  applied  dry  to  the  undisturbed  granulations  accord- 
ing to  the  method  described  in  the  chapter  on  Skin  Grafting,    This 
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effectively  prevents  contractures*  In  case  contractures  have  already 
oociirred,  whrn  the  patient  comes  under  treatment,  the  5C*ar  should 
lie  cut  transversely  and.  the  spaces  fonued  after  stTetching  should  be 
filled  in  by  means  of  ribbons  of  Thiersch  grafts  cut  the  pro|>er  si2e  to 
fill  in  the  respective  spaces. — (Ed.) 

In  hospitiil  practice  cases  are  sent  to  the  Zander  department  as  soon 
as  they  can  lie  moved  jinil  treatment  begins  vt^ry  gradually.  Massage 
is  ap|>lie(l  to  the  skin  immediately  surrounding  the  burned  area  and  as 
much  pasvsive  motion  usetl  as  is  consistent  with  comfort.  This  is  done 
daily  during  granulation  and  afterward  nntil  all  signs  of  contractures 
have  disapiK-ared.  After  such  treatment,  in  the  early  stages,  the  limb 
is  returned  to  its  splint  as  long  as  that  seems  necessary,  being  taken 
out  occasionally  to  rest  t!ie  part.  In  private  practice  this  treatment 
can  be  carried  out  also  but  requires  great  perseverance  and  patience. 
It  is  believed  that  the  above  methods  are  of  greatest  value  in  elFeeting 
the  early  recovery  to  usefulness  of  these  tedious  cases. 

Burns  of  the  neck  and  face,  which  later  tend  to  produce  the  char- 
acteristic and  deforming  drawing  dowTi  of  the  mouth  and  lower  jaw 
are  most  difficult  to  treat  bec*ause  splinting  and  immobilization  of  the 
parts  is  most  difficult  and  uncomfortable  in  this  region.  For  this  type 
of  case  the  orthopedic  head  brace  for  cervical  vertebra?  cases  may  be 
used  and  early  passive  motion  and  long-continued  massage  to  the 
aflected  part  arc  absolutely  necessar>\ 

When  the  axilla  or  elbow  is  involved  the  forearm  is  best  bound  on 
to  an  anterior  w^ooden  splint  and  this  tied  ti>  the  head  of  the  bed  for 
several  periods  of  an  hour  or  so  each  day.  This  later  to  be  followed  by 
passive  motion  and  persistent  massage. 

When  the  lower  extremities  are  affected,  particularly  in  children* 
the  Bradford  frame  is  indispensable.  Continued  suppuration  of  tlic 
thighs,  when  the  burn  is  on  the  inner  side  of  the  thigh,  and  the  use  of 
the  ham  splint  or  plaster  gutter  placed  anteriorly  for  Imrns  of  the 
popliteal  space  are  almost  essentials  of  treatment.  \'ariously  moulded 
plaster-of-Paris  supports  and  splints  can  often  lie  utilized  to  greai 
advantage.  Without  these  aids  contractures  are  bound  to  form  and 
cause  furttier  disability.  To  be  successful,  however,  in  the  use  of  splints 
and  casts  they  must  be  employed  early  and  continuously  and  with 
great  jwitience. 

Newly  forming  tissue,  whetlier  it  lie  only  the  suiJerficial  or  deep 
epidermization,  begins  to  contract  almost  as  soon  as  it  is  formed  and 
tills  contraction  goes  on  slowly  and  steadily  from  day  to  day  all  during 
tlie  process  of  healing  and  continues  slowly  for  weeks  or  even  months 
after  the  wound  is  solid. 

Thus  is  seen  the  greatest  importance  of  keeping  this  scar  tissue  on 
the  stretch  as  it  heals,  of  ket:*ping  joint  surfaces  apart,  or  extremities 
abducted  in  order  that,  as  the  wound  heals,  it  may  be  able  to  contract 
the  minimim  amount  and  thus  jmxluce  the  least  amount  of  subsequent 
restriction  of  motion  or  deformity. 

Particular  stress  should  be  laid  on  the  early  massage  of  the  healthy 
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skin  surrounding  the  burned  area,  particularly  in  the  iieighborhocxi  of 
joints,  and  on  the  early,  persistent,  and  long  continue<l  massage  of  the 
newly  formed  scar  tissue.  This  latter  should  be  started  as  soon  as  the 
sensitiveness  has  subsided  enough  to  allow  of  the  gentle  robbing  in  of 
sw^e^et  oil  and  should  be  continuetl  daily  until  the  scar  is  solid  and  has 
become  almost  of  the  natural  color  t)f  tlie  surrounding  skin. 

Perseverance  and  the  attentitm  to  minutest  detail  will  practically 
always  be  rewarded  by  success  even  in  the  worst  and  most  unpromising 
cases. 

Scars  resulting  from  burns  may  be  merely  red  blotches  on  an  exposed 
part,  they  may  produce  deformity  from  various  degrees  of  contracture 
or  tliey  may  become  h>7>ertrophic  or  e\"en  keloid  in  character.  Varying 
degrees  of  tenflerness  i)ersist  for  wrecks  or  months  after  the  lesion  is 
healed,  depending,  as  in  other  scars,  on  the  extent  and  situation  of  the 
lesion. 

Time  will  eradicate  the  blush  from  the  red  blotch.  If  the  rules  just 
laid  down  arc  followed  ttiere  is  little  likelihowl  of  contracture. 

Treatment  of  the  hypertrophic  or  keloid  scar  shouhl  be  begun  early 
and  what  has  not  already  been  acconiplislieil  by  persistent  massage 
and  passive  motion  should  be  followed  up  l>y  careful  radiation  either 
by  .r-ray  or  rail  in  m.  It  is  during  tlie  first  six  months,  or  during  the 
process  of  involution  that  such  treatment  is  of  greatest  benefit. 

With  railium,  several  exposures  of  moderate  doses  over  jjcriods  of 
ten  to  twelve  hours,  are  generally  necessary  to  effect  any  absorpti^ai 
of  the  iinderlying  fibrous  tissue.  Great  care  must  be  taken  not  to  set 
up  a  dermatitis  or  to  actually  break  down  the  tender  skin  over  the  scar, 
as  this  often  results  in  distressing  after-effects,  pain  and  further  con- 
tracture. 

With  .r-ra>'  also  it  is  extremely  important  to  protect  the  skin  against 
an  x-niy  dermatitis.  Both  of  these  methods  should  be  use<I  only  in 
the  hands  of  experts. 

When  contractures  have  already  taken  place  palliative  methods  are 
rarely  of  any  avail  and  resort  must  be  made,  preferably  at  tlie  end  of 
a  year  or  so  when  the  tissues  have  become  fixed,  to  operation,  removal 
or  severance  of  the  contracture,  and  skin  grafting. 

Pro^osis  and  Morfcali^. — ^The  problem  of  determining  the  relation 
between  the  extent  of  body  surface  burned  and  the  (luestion  of  making 
an  accurate  prognosis  based  on  this  factor  has  received  careful  atten- 
tion. We  have  at  imr  rlisposal  two  metluMls  of  measuring  IxmIv  surface: 
The  first,  tliat  of  I>u  Bois^  gives  a  very  accurate  measurement  but 
cannot  be  computed  without  consulting  this  special  chart  nor  without 
knowleflge  of  the  patient's  weight,  which  is  often  impossible  to  deter- 
mine in  severely  burned  cases.  The  second  methwl  furnishes  a  rough 
estimate  but  is  accurate  enough  for  all  practical  purposes.  By  this 
method  the  body  surface  in  the  male  is  taken  as  20  feet  and  hi  the  female 


'  Dii  Bois,  D.,  and  Dii  Bnjs,  E,  F, :  A  Forrniila  to  Estimate  the  Appmximate  Surface 
Arcti  if  Height  and  Weight  be  Known.  Arch.  Itit.  Mod.,  Juae.  1916*  Part  II,  xvu, 
863-871. 
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10  feet,  Isiiig  these  figures  it  is  easy  to  determine  tlie  approximate 
extent  of  surface  bunied»  and  this,  as  will  be  seen,  is  an  accurate  enough 
estimate  for  all  practical  purposes* 

riiuical  exi:>erieiice  shows  that  the  determining  faefor  in  prognosis  is 
as  hkely  to  l>e  the  general  condition  of  the  patient  as  the  extent  of  sur- 
face burned.  So  that  to  know  definitely  whether  one  or  two  sipuire 
meters  more  or  less  are  involved  is  of  little  importance  in  comjiarison 
with  a  sound  appreciation  of  the  patient's  general  condition.  There- 
fore, the  more  accurate  method  is  seldom  used  and  the  rough  estima- 
tion serves  fully  as  well  to  give  one  a  probable  prognosis. 

Analysis  of  a  large  series  of  cases  shows,  however*  tliat  the  prognosis 
is  very  variable  and  that  young  adults  may  survive  after  the  burning 
of  even  extensive  areas  of  skin  and  recover  rapidly  while  young  children 
and  the  old  or  feeble  will  often  succumb  to  secondary  shock  with  very 
slight  and  ver>^  small  burns.  The  age  and  condition  of  the  patient  is 
of  nearly  as  much  prognostic  value  as  the  extent  of  the  burn,  provided 
tile  burn  Is  not  of  extreme  extent  or  degree.  So  that  one  should  not 
adhere  to  the  ohl  text-book  rules  too  closely  in  making  a  prognosis 
according  to  extent  of  surface  burned. 

The  average  mortality  in  a  hospital  series  covering  ten  years  was 
23,5  per  cent.,  which  is  about  the  usual  mortality  in  this  type  of  ease. 

The  mortality  is  higher  when  the  chest*  back,  or  al>domcn  are 
involved  than  w  lien  equal  or  even  greater  areas  of  skin  are  burned  on 
the  extremities. 

The  presence  of  shock  is  the  most  important  factor  in  making  the 
prognosis  at  the  onset.  Practically  all  badly  shocked  cases  die  irrespec- 
tive of  previous  condition  or  subsequent  treatment. 
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COMPLICATIONS  OF  BmtNS. 

It  has  been  stated  by  many  writers  that  pneumonia  is  liable  to  super- 
vene after  burns  of  the  chest  and  peritonitis  after  burns  of  the  abdomen. 
Clinical  exjxTience  has  shown  that  pneumonia  is  only  likely  to  occur 
in  very  feeble  old  people  in  whom  a  terminal  pneumonia  would  be  the 
expected  end-result.  Many  cases  of  chest  burns  in  people  of  all  ages 
in  whom  pneumonia  has  not  develoi>ed  have  been  seen  and  it  is  believed 
that  pneumonia  as  a  complication  hi  thoracic  burns  is  no  more  common 
than  in  other  conditions  requiring  confinement*  unless  the  patient  be 
aged  or  feeble,  and  here  it  is  to  l>e  expected.  No  cases  of  peritonitis 
have  been  seen  in  a  large  series  of  hospital  cases  under  personal  su{jer- 
vision,  nor  has  the  record  of  such  a  case  been  found  in  over  forty  years 
of  hospital  case  histories,  nor  has  such  a  condition  been  demonstrated 
in  any  of  the  burned  cases  coming  to  autopsy  since  the  foundation  of 
the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital.  Evidence,  therefore,  would  jxiint 
to  peritonitis  as  a  complication  of  burns  of  the  abdomen  as  so  rare  as 
to  l)e  entLTeiy  disregarded. 

Duodenal  Ulcer. — The  question  of  the  incidence  and  etiology  of 
duotlenal  ulcer  in  severe  burns  is  >'et  a  disputed  one.    Just  how  many 
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cases  which  have  naiisea  and  v^omitin^  and  epigastrie  pain  \^ithin  the 
first  few  flays,  are  developiiifr  iliitwlenal  ulcer  is  not  poHsible  to  say.  The 
faet  that  many  of  these  are  t|uiekl>^  relieved  by  cham  doses  of  soda 
bicarbonate  makes  it  seem  unlikely  that  the  symptoms  are  due  to 
anything  more  than  the  toxemia  proihieed  by  the  burn.  The  percentage 
of  autopsies  on  burned  cases  is  so  small  that  detailed  statistics  are  not 
available.  We  have  failed  to  find  a  single  case  of  duodenal  ulcer  in  any 
of  the  cases  autopsied  at  the  Massachasetts  General  Hospital  since  its 
foundation.  Out  of  all  cases  of  multiple  luirns  coming  to  autopsy,  sLx 
had  either  nausea,  vomiting,  or  pain  in  the  epigastrium,  hut  only  tliree 
showetl  any  pathology  in  the  gastrointestinal  trac*t.  Most  of  these 
cases  were  in  profound  shock  and  lived  but  a  few  hom*s.  One  case  in 
whom  there  were  no  s.vmptoms  (probably  l^ecause  of  the  degree  of 
shock)  showed  tw^o  feet  of  upper  ileiun  congested,  but  no  ulceration. 
One  c*ase  with  pain  in  the  epigastrium  showed  at  a  point  125  cm.  above 
the  ileoccc4jl  valve,  intense  redness  of  the  muams  membrane  with 
distTcte  and  confiuent  iiTcgular  l>lack-red  areas,  but  no  ulceration. 

One  is  therefore  ci>nvinced,  after  a  t^arcful  study  and  analysis  of 
clini<  al  and  autopsy  records  taken  in  conjunction^  that  actual  duodenal 
idcer  following  severe  burns  is  so  rare  as  to  be  practically  negligible. 
One  recognizes,  how^ever,  a  distinct  train  of  smptoms  strongly  sugges- 
tive of  this  condition  hut  which  it  is  Ix-lieved  are  due  to  the  toxemia  as 
a  general  disturber  of  metaljolism  rather  than  as  an  exciter  of  distinct 
pathological  changes  in  the  duodenal  nmcous  membrane* 

The  fact  that  these  s^^nptoms  sid>side  with  the  proper  treatment 
also  suggests  toxemia  rather  than  actual  lesion  of  the  duodenum.  It 
has  been  our  experience  that  cuses  gi\en  dram  doses  of  soda  bicar- 
f)onate  three  or  four  times  a  day,  together  with  a  general  forcing  of 
fluids  by  mouth,  rectum,  and  subcutaneously,  recover  quickly  from 
the  symptoms  of  toxemia.  Certainly  ]>hysical  examination  of  these 
cases  show  none  of  the  well  known  signs  t>f  duodenal  involvement. 

Moynihan,  in  his  histt>ric  monograph  on  duoflenal  ulcer  devotes  a 
whole  chapter  to  the  occurrence  of  duodenal  ulceration  in  Burns  or 
Scalds.  He  refers  to  the  fact  that  the  congestion  of  various  mucous 
membranes  in  the  alimentary  tract,  brain,  and  hmgs,  w^as  recognized 
as  a  common  comiilication  of  bm-ns  In  Dupuytren  some  five  years 
before  Ciu-ling  dcscribetl  the  ulceration  wliich  now^  Ix^ars  his  name. 
Moynihan  himself  believes  that  the  lesion,  contrary  to  the  generally 
conceived  opinion,  is  an  extremely  infrequent  one  and  states  that  in 
nearly  twent\'  years  no  cast^  has  Ix'cn  ol>scrved  in  the  postmortem  room 
of  his  own  hospital  wherein  cases  of  burns  lii'e  frequently  admitted.  Nor 
has  he  ever  met  a  case  of  duotienal  ultxr  in  which  a  previous  burn  could 
have  been  said  to  have  l>ecn  the  exciting  cause. 

Ken&l  Complications. — Nephritis  following  extensive  burns  is  of  two 
t>']x?s:  (1)  The  so-tidk-d  traumatic  nephritis,  which,  in  this  instance,  is 
uuiloubtedl}'  an  acute  toxic  nephritis  from  the  overwhelming  absorp- 
tion of  the  l»roken  dcrwn  products  of  proteid  metabolism  fonne<l  at  the 
site  of  tlie  thennal  inju^)^    This  condition  is  evidenced,  according  to 
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the  severity  of  the  biirn,  l>y  a  transient  albuminuria,  hemoglobinuria, 
or  partial  or  complete  suppression  of  urine. 

2.  A  true  toxie  nephritis  aiming  t»ii  in  the  hiter  stjigt^s  of  the  burn, 
generally  about  the  time  of  the  separation  of  the  eschar  and  doe  to  a 
true  toxemia  from  the  absorption  of  septic  material.  This  is  rarely 
evidenced  by  hematuria,  but  there  is  profound  disturbanee  of  the  kidney 
function  and  large  amounts  of  albumin  and  evidences  of  degeneration. 
This  nephritis  may  be  rectvvered  from  as  the  septic  absorption  decreases 
or  it  may  be  the  ultimate  and  later  cause  of  death* 

On  the  whole,  involvement  of  the  kidneys  is  comparatively  rare. 
Man>^  cases  show  nothing  more  than  a  slight  transient  trace  of  albumin. 
Hemoglobinuria  of  more  than  a  temporary  degree  is  of  bad  prognostic 
significance  and  partial  or  complete  suppression  of  urine  is  of  the  very 
gravest  import. 

It  can  be  definitely  stated  that  romplications  are  nu-e.  that  duodenal 
ulctT  is  so  rare  as  to  be  a  negligible  factor.  The  s\iiiptoms  simulating 
this  condition  are  due  to  the  toxemia,  no  definite  pathology  takes  place 
in  the  duotlenimi  and  the  patient  can  practically  always  l>e  relieveil 
by  gastric  gavage  and  the  use  of  dram  doses  of  scKiiuni  bicarlM>nate 
until  s^Tnptoms  subside. 

There  have  been  a  few^  cases  of  supposed  duoilenal  ulceration  lately 
rept^rted  to  have  foUoweil  the  application  of  the  Perc\^  cautery  in 
carcinoma  of  the  cer\ix  uteri,  but  no  detailed  reports  of  autopsy  findings 
are  on  record.  Unless  postmortem  examination  definitely  demonstrates 
actual  lesion  in  the  duodenum  one  is  not  justified  in  ascribing  the 
s>Tnptoms  of  toxemia  to  a  suppositional  lesion  of  the  duodenum. 

RegioQi^  BmiLS. — Burns  cause*!  by  special  agents  such  as  electricity, 
lightning,  .r-ray  and  radiimi. 

The  Eye.^WTiile  the  eye  may  l>e  burned  by  fire,  steam,  hot  liquids 
or  splashes  of  molten  metal,  probably  the  most  frequent  cause  of  burns 
of  the  c"ornea  and  conjuntrtiva  is  from  the  effects  of  corrosive  fluids 
being  splashed  into  the  eye.  Such  are  sulphuric  or  carbolic  acids» 
lime,  caustic  potash  and  caustic  soda,  vitriol,  ''Greek  fire'*  (phosphorus 
dissolved  in  carbon  disulphid).  In  all  such  lesions  there  is  rapid 
and  deep  penetration  of  the  caustic  into  the  delicate  tissues  of  the  eye 
and  much  damage  is  done  in  a  very  short  time.  Corneal  opacity  will 
pmbably  result  even  if  there  is  not  actual  loss  of  sight.  Adlxesions 
Ix^tween  the  cornea  and  the  lid  (s^mblepliaron)  may  restrict  the  motion 
of  the  eyeball  or  the  lids  so  that  closing  of  the  lids  is  interfered  with  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  protection  to  the  cornea  is  lost  and  an  irritative 
process  is  set  up  which  in  time  may  end  in  ulceration  or  destruction  of 
the  ball. 

Tt^atment  of  all  burns  of  the  eye  is  first  the  thorough  washing  out 
of  the  conjunctival  sac  with  a  warm  boric  acid  solution  until  all  trac*es 
of  the  caustic  are  washed  away.  Thb  is  to  be  followed  later  by  the 
instillation  of  a  drop  or  two  of  slightly  warmed  olive  or  sweet  oil  every 
two  or  three  hours  until  the  lesion  is  healed.  (Boric  acid  only  should 
be  used  in  phosphorus  burns  as  the  oil  is  a  ready  solvent  of  phosphorus 
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and  may  keep  some  of  this  drug  solution  in  the  fonjunrtival  sac) 
Oil  is  the  best  and  only  other  ageiit  Ix^sides  horic  sohition  which  It  is 
nect^ssary  to  use  ui  such  lesions  of  the  eye.  It  is  analgesic,  it  keeps 
the  injured  or  possibly  ulcerated  surfaces  apart  and  prevents  later 
adhesions  if  used  continuously  during  convalescence*.  If  there  is  much 
edema  cold  boric  acid  compresses  may  be  used  in  addition. 

In  many  cases  castor  oil  set*ms  to  give  l^etter  results  than  other  oils 
bcM'ause  of  its  tendency  to  adhere. 

Mouth  and  Throat. — These  burns  are  generally  caused  by  the  ingesr 
tion  of  hot  fluids  or  by  swallowing  of  caustics  or  corrosives,  rarely  by 
inhalation  of  fire  or  steam. 

The  lesion  is  characterized  by  intense  redness,  swelling,  and  much 
pain.  Inability  to  swallow  even  cooling  liquids  may  caase  later  dnness 
of  the  mouth  and  throat,  and  great  discomfort.  Rectal  feeding  may 
lutve  to  be  resorted  to.  The  greatest  danger »  however,  is  from  the  rapid 
formation  of  edema  of  the  glottis.  This  should  be  treated  prophy- 
lactically  with  ice-bags  and  cracked  ice  inside  the  mouth  on  the  assump- 
tion  that  it  prol)ab!y  will  occur  anyway.  At  its  onset  it  should  at  once 
be  treated  by  scarification,  and,  if  no  relief  is  obtained  intulnition  or 
tracheotomy  mtist  be  res=orted  to. 

Esoph&gus.^ — Tliis  is  rarely  turned  by  hot  fluids  fur  the  simple  reason 
that  fluid  hot  enough  to  burn  the  mouth  is  generally  spat  out  imme- 
diately and  does  not  reach  the  esophagus.  But  the  esophagus  is  com- 
monly burned  for  its  whole  length  by  the  action  of  caustics  or  C€>rrosive 
drugs,  swallowed  by  intent  or  mistake.  In  sucli  eases  pain  is  great  ami 
shock  often  present,  riccratioii  follows  the  stage  of  acute  swelling 
an<l  this  is  later  followed  by  constriction  tlue  to  ecjiitraction  of  scar 
tissue.  Rectal  feeding  is  absolutely  essential  from  the  onset  and  for 
muny  weeks  or  even  months.  The  patient  is  coi dined  to  bet!,  loses 
weight,  and  needs  great  care.  As  soon  as  the  ulcerations  are  liealed 
dilatation  of  the  esophagus  should  be  gradually  liegun  and  must  be 
persistcil  in  for  many  months  hefore  complete  recovery  can  be  expected, 
liarely  gastrostomy  must  be  resorted  to  in  order  to  save  the  patient's 
life. 

These  cases  are  best  cared  for  by  the  combined  efforts  of  a  throat 
specialist  and  the  general  surgeon.  Esophageal  bougies  must  be  used 
with  extreme  care  and  skill,  and  complete  dilatation  requires  much 
time  and  patience  both  on  the  part  of  the  patient  and  the  physicians 
in  charge. 

Bums  from  Electridty. — These  burns  are  of  especial  interest  because 
of  their  peculiar  character  and  the  difficulty  in  getting  them  to  heal 
with  any  degree  of  rapifiity.  They  may  be  caused  by  the  electric  cur- 
rent of  high  or  low  frequency  or  by  lightning. 

Normally  human  skin  when  dry  is  a  non-conductor  of  electricity, 
but  wdien  moist  as  with  prcspiration  or  in  contact  with  damp  clothing 
it  becomes  a  source  of  danger  as  a  conductor  of  electric  currents.  These 
harm  the  deeper  layers  of  the  skin  more  tlian  the  horny  epidermis. 

The  severity  of  the  lesion  produced  is  dependent  upon  the  quantity 
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of  current  which  passes  through  tlic  bcnly  and  the  duration  of  the  con- 
tact. The  current  may  he  continuous  or  alternating;  the  former  is 
more  liable  to  inflict  serious  tissue  injuries  while  the  latter  is  more 
liable  to  kill  ahnost  instantaneously  because  of  the  degree  of  surgical 
shock  priwluced.  Wiltage  an<l  contact  are  the  determining  factors, 
A  low  \'oltage  with  a  perfect  grouuil  contact  may  result  in  death,  while 
a  higli  voltage  with  an  imperfect  ground  contact  may  l>e  safely  with- 
stood. Voltage  as  low^  as  (>5  lias  been  known  to  kill  when  tlie  current 
was  alternating,  and  95  volts  with  a  continuous  current.  These  are 
exceptionally  low  voltages,  however,  to  protluce  a  fatal  result.  Cur- 
rents with  a  voltage  in  the  neighborhood  of  200  are  cjuite  likely  to  be 
fatal;  such  as  may  be  found  in  the  ordinary  electric  light. 

The  lesion  caused  may  be  a  superficial  burn  of  the  skin,  actual 
destruction  of  the  deeper  layers,  grave  internal  injuries,  c»r  fatal  shock. 
In  practically  all  electric  injuries  a  burn  is  produced  both  at  the  fwint 
of  entrance  of  the  current  (anode)  and  also  at  the  point  of  exit  (cathode) 
the  injurj^  at  the  point  of  entrance  Being  usually  greater  than  that  at 
the  point  of  exit.  This  latter  lesion  often  resembles  the  mushroomed 
appearance  of  the  point  of  exit  of  a  soft  bullet. 

The  action  of  electricity  is  partly  electrolytic  from  the  passage  of  the 
current  and  partly  flue  to  the  intense  heat  produced  by  the  resistance 
of  the  skin  to  the  passage  of  current.  Electric  burns  differ  from  heat 
bums  in  that  at  first  they  present  a  peculiar  dry,  whitish,  charreil 
appearance  which  often  seems  superficial  and  deceives  one  as  to  the 
depth  of  the  burn.  In  the  course  of  a  w^eek^  how^ever,  the  real  extent  of 
the  destruction  of  tissue  becomes  painfully  evident  ami  one  is  shocked 
to  find,  in  place  of  what  seemetl  a  superficial  scarring  of  the  skin,  a 
deep,  sluggish,  dirty  looking  necrotic  area,  the  true  effect  of  the  electric 
burn.  A  tough  eschar  may  be  present  or  tiie  lesion  may  resemble  a 
dry  gangrene  with  a  strong,  fetid  odor.  Tiie  sluggishness  of  these 
wounds  and  the  extensive  destruction  in  local  areas  is  due  to  the 
intense  devitalizing  eflect  of  the  electric  discharge  and  also  to  injury 
to  nerves  supplying  the  part,  for  nerve  tissue  is  very  prone  to  injury 
and  is  a  ready  conductor  of  electricity. 

(*ujTcnts  of  extremely  low  tension  are  capable  of  producing  burns 
provided  gootJ  contact  is  maintaine<i.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  dis- 
astrous effects  sometimes  profliiced  in  the  treatment  of  skin  affections 
by  ionization. 

The  general  etTects  of  contact  with  electric  currents  var>'  from  none 
to  fatal  sliock.  In  severely  slux^ked  cases  unconsciousness  is  proiJuced 
and  a  tetanic  spasm  of  the  nmscles  all  over  the  body  is  set  up,  Hcspira- 
tory  failure  may  be  due  to  spasm  of  the  muscles  of  respiration  and  in 
such  cases  artiJicial  respiration  is  the  first  treatment  to  lie  instituted. 
After  recoverj'  from  shock  marked  secondary  general  disturfuinces 
may  develop,  such  as  temporary  or  permanent  paralyses,  ]>sychic 
disturbances,  such  as  hysteria,  neurasthenic  state,  delirium,  tielusions, 
insanity  or  epileptiform  seizures  which  are  usually  transient  but  may 
persist  for  indefinite  periods  and  interfere  seriously  with  the  utility 
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of  the  individual.  The  special  senses  may  be  affected,  especially  the 
eyes,  ears  and  an  impairment  of  the  sense  of  touch.  All  sorts  of  bizarre 
physical  symptoms  witliout  corresponfUng  signs  may  develop  but  are 
of  a  transient  nature  unless  some  definite  organic  lesion  has  been  pro- 
duced. 

There  are  several  marked  peculiarities  of  electric  burns  which  should 
be  borne  in  muid. 

1*  The  injury  may  have  the  appearance  of  a  wound  caused  by  the 
exit  of  a  Ijullet  or  that  caused  by  a  blunt  instrument  and  in  no  way 
suggest  a  burn. 

2,  At  the  time  of  contact  and  for  some  hours,  or  even  days,  after- 
ward the  skin  may  not  appear  to  be  affectetl  at  all,  and  then  for  several 
successive  days  new  lesions  may  continue  to  make  their  presence  knovvii 
by  their  surface  api>earanGe.  The  amount  of  injury  to  the  skin  or 
superficial  tissues  is  not  an  accurate  index  of  the  extent  of  damage  done 
to  the  body  in  the  way  of  shock  or  general  disturbances  and  vice  versa, 
severe  local  injury  may  be  caused  by  an  electrical  discharge  w^hich 
causes  no  internal  disturbance,  as  when  the  current  has  passed  in  and 
out  of  a  limb  witliout  having  entered  the  trunk. 

Because  of  the  interference  with  tlie  nerve  suppl^^^  which  may  extend 
for  some  distance  beyond  the  actual  lesion,  and  the  great  devitaliza- 
tion of  the  tissue,  healing  takes  place  with  extreme  slowness  in  electric 
burns,  even  taking  as  much  as  two  or  three  times  as  long  as  in  the  case 
of  similar  burns  from  heat. 

The  resulting  scar  is  peculiar  for  its  delicate  atrophic  appearance, 
it  may  be  white  in  one  place,  pink  or  pigmente<l  in  another  and  telan- 
giectases are  generatl\'  i>resent  and  it  tends  to  break  down  with  great 
readiness. 

The  pain  of  an  electric  burn  seems  to  dept^nd  largely  on  the  sudden- 
ness of  the  application  of  the  current  and  may  be  entirely  absent  when 
even  a  large  current  is  applied  gradually  or  very  severe  when  even  a 
weak  current  is  applied  suildenly. 

The  first  consideration  in  the  treatment  of  electric  burns  is  the 
treatment  of  shock.  This  often  is  so  severe  as  to  inJubit  respiration 
and  in  this  case  artificial  respiration  is  the  first  procedure;  attention 
to  be  given  to  the  dressing  of  the  wounds  later,  after  all  shock  has  been 
recovered  from* 

As  the  separation  of  a  more  or  less  deep  eschar,  and  in  severe  cases 
the  formation  of  a  line  of  demarcation,  often  must  be  waited  for,  on 
general  principles  the  open  or  dry  method  is  probably  preferable  in 
electric  burns. ^  Here  also  picric  acitl  and  the  tincture  of  chloride  of 
iron  are  valuable  as  these  agents  produce  a  dry  surface.  Should  there 
be  much  surrounding  inilannnatory  reaction  compresses  of  hypotonic 
salt  or  boric  acid  solution  are  of  the  greatest  benefit.  In  more  super- 
ficial degrees  of  burns  the  paraffin-film  method  is  perfectly  satisfactory. 

<  Bums  from  liKlittiitiK  art*  not  ronsPk-rifl  in  thifl  work.  An  exceUent  brief  riescriplion 
njay  be  found  in  MacLet;»d's  ttJnuruble  UtUe  book  (Cf.  Bibliography). 
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Bums  from  X-rays  and  Badium, — ^These  burns  have  their  own 
imtividual  characteristics  although  in  general  they  are  much  alike. 
Both  are  due  to  overexposure  to  the  rays  either  in  one  single  large  dose 
or  from  the  act  ion  of  several  sn>aUer  doses  each  of  which  in  itself  might 
have  been  entirely  liarmless.  The  exposure  may  be  too  powerful  or 
Um  prolongeti.  Some  ray  burns  from  seemingly  moderate  doses  may 
be  accounted  for  on  the  basis  of  individual  susceptibility,  but  such 
cases  are  rare. 

These  burns  are  characterized  by  the  fact  that  they  do  not  appear 
at  the  time  of  the  exposure  but  only  after  a  certain  latent  peritxl  which 
varies  accortling  to  the  severity  of  the  exposure. 

There  niay  be  acute  burns  due  to  one  excessive  dose  or  chronic 
burns  caused  by  frequent  small  doses  repeateil  over  a  long  periocb 

The  x-ray  burn  is  of  varying  degrees.  A  first  degree  burn  is  like  that 
from  other  agents,  a  temporary  erythema  which  appears  in  about  two 
weeks  after  exposure  and  thru  gradually  disappears.  This  is  always 
accompanied  l>y  falling  out  of  the  hair  in  the  region  affected. 

In  second  degret^  Inirns  the  erythema  is  more  iiitenst%  there  is  intense 
itching,  edema,  and  later  desquamation,  fjermanent  loss  of  hair  and 
slow  recovery  of  the  skin  to  normal  and  possibly  the  late  formation 
of  telangiectases  in  the  area  treated. 

Burns  uf  the  third  degree  are  much  more  severe  and  make  their 
apf)ea ranee  before  the  end  of  six  days.  Vesicles  and  bullie  may  develop 
followed  by  a  broken,  raw  or  ulcerated  surface  which  takes  months  to 
heal  and  causes  extreme  pain  and  is  extremely  liable  to  break  down  at 
the  slightest  injury  and  form  further  ulcerations. 

Burns  of  a  further  dcrgree  api>ear  in  from  twenty-four  to  forty-eight 
hours  and  sloughing  takes  place  almost  at  once  and  to  a  consideralde 
depth  and  a  deep  sluggish  ulceration  with  unhealthy  base  or  fibrinous 
slough  remains  indefinitely  causing  excruciating  pain  and  very  much 
underniiiiing  the  patient's  health. 

Cliromc  X-ray  Bums  or  X-ray  Dermatitis.  — This  condition  is  more 
common  in  those  who  are  in  constant  contact  with  j-ray  apparatus, 
the  o]>erators  or  tube  makers.  The  commonest  site  for  the  lesion  is  the 
back  of  the  hands  and  fingers,  but  even  the  face  may  be  affected. 
I  definite  atrophy  of  the  skin  results  and  the  rlevelopment  of  brownish 
patches  and  telangiectases  is  characteristic.  Symptoms  are  itching 
antl  burning  which  cold  weather  aggravates.  The  skin  Ijeeomes  so 
sensitive  to  the  j--rays  that  even  being  in  the  same  rcK>m  with  an  unpro- 
tectetl  tube  may  be  decidedly  unpleasant.  Later  dirty  black  sc-abs 
form,  which  when  knocked  otf  leave  tender  ulcerations  which  may 
later  suffer  malignant  changes  and  become  definitely  carcinomatous. 
Metastases  to  the  axillary  glands  and  lungs  are  not  uncommon.  The 
nails  are  very  liable  to  be  affected  in  all  degrees  of  .r-ray  burns.  They 
become  brittle  and  ragged  and  chronic  suppurative  el  ranges  often 
accompany  them,  causing  much  pain  and  tenderness. 

The  pathological  changes  in  all  j"-ray  burns  are  distinctly  of  the 
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tiegeiierative  type,  and  healing  is  extremely  slow  with  frequent  relapses 
of  the  painful  ulcerations. 

Prognosis  as  to  the  recovery  tiepciids  entirely  on  the  severity  of  t!ie 
burn,  slight  burns  heal  with  complete  restoration  of  fuiietion  while 
severe  burns  may  never  completely  heal. 

Treatment  of  the  acute  burn  is  by  protection  and  sootliing  lotions 
such  as  lead,  or  dusting  powders,  as  stearate  of  zinc,  or  boric  acid.  In- 
tractable ulcers  may  have  to  he  excised  and  skin  grafted.  It  has  been 
found  that  hy  exposing  areas  in  w^hich  there  is  indication  ot  tlie  forma- 
tion of  destruction  of  skin  due  to  .r-ray  to  the  rays  of  electric  light  in 
tlie  form  of  a  therai>eutic  lamp  the  ulceration  can  be  avoided  or  if 
already  presept  it  will  heal  rapidly*  The  light  should  l>e  applied 
almost  continuously* — (Ed.) 

The  treatment  of  chronic  burns  is  a  tedious  and  discouraging  process. 
Protection  is  the  mie  qua  non.  Practically  all  other  methoils  except 
this  are  ynavailing. 

Bums  from  Radium* — These  resemble  xery  closely  the  lesions  pro- 
duced hy  j^-ray.  Radium  gives  ofT  an  Alpha,  Beta  and  (iannmi  ray. 
It  is  the  soft  Alpha  or  Beta  ray  which  burns  and  uut  tlie  more 
penetrating  Gamma  ray. 

The  burn  as  in  the  case  of  the  j-ray  does  not  make  its  appearance 
for  from  three  iu  twelve  days  after  the  exposure.  The  degree  of  burn 
or  the  amount  of  radiuoi  reaction,  as  it  is  generally  called,  is  de|x*n4lent 
on  the  strength  of  the  dose,  the  amount  of  protection  or  filtration,  and 
the  length  of  exposure.  Transient  erythema  is  an  accompaniment  of 
practically  every  application  w^hich  is  strong  enough  to  tlicrapeutieally 
affect  the  underlying  tissues.  The  most  connuoii  lesion  seen  after 
radium  treatment  in  effective  doses  is  the  ulceration  covered  with 
fibrin  slouglh  This  is  generally  painful  an<l  takes  from  twelve  to 
twenty  days  to  heal  o\^er. 

The  scar  from  a  slight  burn  is  slightly  depressed,  generally  white  or 
paler  tliau  the  surrounding  skin  and  practically  insensitive  to  touch* 
The  scar  from  a  severe  burn  is  deeper,  more  sensitive,  and  brownish 
in  color  or  covered  with  telangiectases.  The  radium  Inirn  is  sometimes 
very  pahiful  and  surrounded  by  a  large  inflannnntory  zone  but  heals 
with  considerably  more  rapidity  than  the  corresponding  .r-ray  burn. 

Here  again  protection  and  the  use  of  soothmg  lotions  and  patience 
are  the  essential  forms  of  treatment. 

The  use  of  the  therapeutic  lamp  lias  the  same  effect  in  these  cases 
as  in  ;r-ray  burns. 

Summary  and  Conclusions. — A  careful  review  and  eonsideriition 
of  the  evidence  at  hand  in  the  study  of  cases  of  severe  burns  would 
point  strongly  to  the  su<lden  absorption  of  the  disintegrated  proteid 
substances  broken  down  by  tlie  great  destruction  of  various  tissue 
elements  involved  in  the  burned  area  as  the  cause  of  the  toxemia  and 
resultant  symptoms  suggestive  of  duodenal  ulceration,  the  rise  of  tern- 
I>erature  and  the  suppression  of  kitlney  functitju  and  destruction  of 
blood  corpuscles.    A  definite  symptom-complex  is  present  which  is  the 
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iTsult  of  a  true  toxicosis.  With  this  definite  pathological  coiKHtioo 
l>eft>re  us  thi^  mtiousile  of  our  treatment  is  easier  to  formulate:  (1) 
We  must  treat  the  surgical  sh*X'k  produced  by  the  burn;  (2)  we  must 
overcome  the  toxemia  by  every  means  at  our  hand  to  favor  the  process 
of  climinatiuu  auft  reduce  tjie  renal  congestion  and  irritation  caused 
In  ai^sorptiou  of  toxic  products;  (3)  by  projM^  treatment  of  tlie  burned 
area  ttsf4f,  we  must  prevent  absorption  and  favor  drainage  of  the 
toxic  prcKlncts  of  tlestruction,  and  avoid  sepsis.  If  we  adhere  to  these 
three  cardinal  principles  of  treatment  we  place  our  patient  iM^yorid  the 
chances  of  a  fatal  outcome  and  render  the  hurned  area  favorable  to 
eariy  epidermization  and  healing  without  contracture  and  lessen  to  the 
greatest  tle^ree  the  likelihood  of  complications. 

We  would  summarize  briefly  the  important  points  in  the  treatment 
of  l>yrned  cases  as  follows : 

1.  The  thret*  most  im|x>rtant  factors  in  the  treatment  of  burned 
cases  are: 

(a)  Prevention  and  treatment  of  shock, 

(b)  Prevention  of  sepsis. 

(c)  l*revention  and  treatment  of  contracture.  _ 
To  these  sliould  l>e  added  the  covering  of  the  area  with  Thiersch 

skin  grafts  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  to  prevent  contracture. — 
(Ed.)  ^ 

2.  The  treatment  of  sliock  is  liy  far  the  most  important  considera- 
tion  and  is  often  best  cond>atcil  by  continuous  immersion  in  the  hot 
saline  hath  or  the  open-air  treatment. 

3.  ilany  deaths  lm%'e  been  caused  by  Hi  advised  attempts  at  first 
dressing. 

4.  The  form  of  first  *lrt»ssing  is  largely  responsible  for  subsequent 
sepsis.  Oily  dressings  should  l>e  avoided.  Cleansing  of  tlie  skin  sur- 
rounding the  burned  area  with  alcohol  aids  in  preventing  sepsis.  Con- 
stant drainage  of  discharges  is  essential. 

5.  The  open-air  treatment  is  far  superior  to  tliat  in  which  any  form 
of  dressing  is  used, 

6.  Picric  acid  is  by  far  the  best  form  of  medicatal  dressing. 

7.  Contractures  can  l>e  pre  vent  e<i  in  75  per  cent,  of  eases  formerly 
contracting »  b\'  the  early  use  of  properly  adjusted  splints  and  by  early 
piissiv^e  motion  and  massage^  and  especially  by  the  early  a|>[)lication 
of  Thiersch  skin  grafts.— (Kd.) 

S.  Prognosis  in  all  shocked  cases  is  bad.  The  extent  of  the  burned 
area  does  not  always  determine  the  prognosis.  The  age  and  general 
previoas  conditon  of  the  patient  is  of  greater  prognostic  value  than 
the  extent  of  the  burn;  the  very  young  or  very  old  or  debilitated  suc- 
cumbing at  times  to  very  trivial  burns,  Hobust  subjects  with  burns 
covering  N  to  10  feet  of  surface  often  recover. 

9.  Duodenal  ulcer  is  an  extremely  rare  complication  and  can  be 
almost  disregarded.  The  symptoms  simulating  this  condition  should 
\ye  treated  by  gastric  gavage  and  the  giving  of  dram  doses  of  sodium 
bicarbonate  until  relief  is  experienced. 
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10.  Small  amounts  of  blood  or  albumin  in  the  urine  are  of  no  grave 
prognostic  significance.  Hemoglobinuria,  however,  is  of  grave  import 
and  partial  or  complete  suppression  of  urine  of  the  very  gravest 
significance. 

11.  The  tincture  of  chloride  of  iron  applied  repeatedly  to  the  burned 
area  is  a  distinctly  valuable  form  of  local  treatment  in  that  it  produces 
a  painless,  clean,  dry  coated-over  and  protected  area.  Its  use  is  strongly 
recommended  in  burns  of  small  extent. 

12.  The  modern  paraflBn-film  method  of  treating  burns  is  a  distinct 
advance  over  older  methods.  It  is  a  practically  painless  dressing  and 
leaves  a  smooth  soft  scar,  healing  in  shorter  periods  of  time  than  other 
dressings.  It  should  probably  not  be  used  in  extensive  burns  of  the 
body,  but  is  an  excellent  dressing,  especially  for  burns  of  the  face. 


PLASTIC  SUEGEllY, 


By  carl  beck,  M.D. 


General  Considerations.— Plastic  surgery  is  that  branch  of  operative 
surgtTv^  whieli  tlt-als  with  correction  of  form  or  with  reconstruction 
of  parts  of  the  hm\y,  or  with  the  restoration  of  function  of  parts  which 
have  het^n  injured  so  that  the  function  has  disappeared,  or  which  have 
been  fornied  by  nature  faultil}-.  We  fulfill  our  object  if  we  obtain  a 
result  as  nearly  as  possible  normal  in  form  and  function. 

Plastic  surgery'  divides  itself  into  two  branches,  w4iich  are,  however, 
in  most  instances  inseparable:  (1)  Restitution  of  form  (cosmetic); 
(2)  restitution  of  function  (functional  plastic).  The  latter  class  of 
manipulations  and  t^perations  which  implies  the  restoration  of  function 
is  the  more  important,  but  in  most  instancies  l>oth  objects  have  to  be 
kept  in  view,  although  if  one  is  achieved,  for  practiciil  purposes  it  is 
often  sufficient. 

In  peace  times  we  have  to  deal  mostly  with  plastic  operations  upon 
subjects  who  are  malformed  by  nature  (congenital  deformities),  or 
maiformetl  by  injuries  (in  industrial  life,  in  accidents,  etc.).  The 
restoration  of  fonn  and  function  of  orgaps,  or  parts  of  organs,  (hie  to 
war  injuries  is  far  more  common  at  present.  Although  wt  have  learned 
a  great  deal  during  this  war,  in  the  main  the  roles  and  indications 
remain  the  same  as  we  have  known  them  heretofore  in  peace  time 
surgery.  If  we  correct  a  saddle  nose,  we  have  not  only  to  restore  tlie 
form  but  nftentimes  ccjrrect  the  obstruction  in  the  nose.  In  the  closure 
of  a  hart^lip,  we  not  only  improve  the  fonn  and  shape  of  the  face  but  we 
correct  the  impediment  of  speech,  of  breathing.  In  the  treatment  4if 
h>T>ospadias,  we  correct  not  only  the  abnormal  condition  but  enat)le 
normal  micturition  and  sc*xnal  fimction.  In  making  a  plastic  Hap  on 
the  skull,  we  not  only  improve  the  condition  as  far  as  form  and  resist- 
ance are  concerne<l  but  oftentimes  cure  epilepsy.  These  few  examples 
show  how  intimately  reconstruction  of  form  is  ccjuiK-ctcd  with  rt*stor- 
ation  i^f  function. 

Methods  of  Plastic  Surgery.— We  have  three  surgical  methods  in 
the  main  wliich  enal»h"  us  to  r€\stejre  defects:  (1)  AutopIasty»  that  is 
the  restoration  of  parts  by  using  material  from  the  same  individual; 
(2)  heteroplasty,  the  empIo\Tuent  of  parts  from  another  indixidual, 
but  from  human,  or  cadaver  of  human;  (3)  alloplasty,  by  the  use 
of  materia!  not  from  the  human  body  but  from  animals  or  inorganic 
substances  (metals,  rubber,  and  other  material).  Sometimes  w^e  com- 
bine these  three  surgical  methods.  Far  more  desirable  is  the  use  of 
material  from  the  same  individual,  and  onl\  in  case  of  necessity 
should  we  reaort  to  the  others. 
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Conditions  Necessary  for  Success  in  Plastic  Surgery.— There  are 
some  very  essential  factors  which  are  necessary  for  success  in  plastic 
surgery  and  without  which  our  reconstructive  work  will  prove  a 
failure.  They  have  been  recognized  through  the  experience  of  those 
who  have  for  many  years  paid  particular  attention  to  this  class  of 
surgery.    In  the  mam  they  are  the  following: 

1.  Work  oh  healthy  subjects. 

2.  Work  under  normal  conditions,  especially  absence  of  inflam- 

matory changes. 

3.  Strict  asepsis. 

4.  Exact  hemostasis. 

5.  Goodtechnic. 

6.  Personal  attention  of  the  surgeon. 

7.  Leisure  and  good  facilities. 

1.  Work  on  Healthy  Subjects. — ^Patients  who  have  a  low  vitality, 
who  are  either  too  young  or  too  old,  or  those  who  suffer  from  blood 
diseases:  syphilis,  tuberculosis,  hemophilia,  or  other  chronic  infections 
or  ailments,  are  not  good  subjects.  Intercurrent  diseases  are  also 
contraindications  to  operation. 

Of  course,  we  cannot  always  choose  our  subjects  and  leave  those 
who  are  not  perfect  without  help,  but  we  may  have  to  improve  general 
conditions  if  we  want  to  achieve  a  good  result.  We  shall  have  to 
choose  the  right  age  in  the  correction  of  congenital  deformities;  we 
shall  have  to  choose  the  best  health  conditions  in  our  patient  for  the 
time  of  interference. 

2.  Working  under  Normal  Conditions  in  Patients,  with  Absence  of  any 
Pathologic  Changes. — ^This  is  very  important,  especially  in  injuries 
resulting  from  the  war.  Too  early  undertaken  corrective  measures 
will  oftentimes  prevent  a  good  ultimate  result.  Of  course  immediately 
after  the  injury  all  those  plastic  corrections  must  be  undertaken  which 
will  prepare  for  a  good  remote  reconstruction,  but  injuries  are  seldom 
aseptic  and  the  wounds  saturated  with  microbes,  often  slough  and 
lead  to  abnormal  scar  conditions,  to  retractions  and  contractures.  A 
good  surgeon  will  undertake  the  treatment  of  injuries  always  with  the 
view  of  obtaining  good  functional  and  cosmetic  results,  but  it  may  not 
be  in  his  power  to  obtain  them  primarily.  Gangrene  and  abscesses 
may  prevent  good  form  or  function,  and  so  it  remains  for  the  plastic 
surgeon  to  make  later  correction  or  reconstruction.  But  no  corrective 
measures  should  be  undertaken  until  full  healing  has  taken  place  in  all 
the  injured  parts  and  the  healing  process  is  concluded  without  reaction 
in  the  scar. 

The  diagnosis  of  absolute  health  of  tissues  is  not  always  easy. 
Sometimes  it  appears  on  the  surface  that  wounds  are  healed,  but  inside 
the  tissues  is  lurking  a  slow  infection,  an  infiltration  which  breaks  down 
secondarily,  and  if  at  such  time  plastic  work  is  undertaken,  it  may 
lead  to  infection  in  otherwise  healthy  tissues  and  may  result  in  a  loss 
of  good  material  and  unfortunate  results.  Every  plastic  surgeon  knows 
this  by  experience. 
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3.  Strict  Asepsis. — It  may  not  always  be  possible  to  exact  absolute 
asepsis  of  the  field  of  actiorL  For  instance,  in  our  operations  in  the 
mouth,  in  the  nose,  in  the  sexual  orgaas»  absolute  asepsis  is  impossibie; 
but  we  should  try  to  get  conditioris  as  ideally  clean  as  possible.  On 
the  skin  we  should  secure  as  clean  and  aseptic  a  field  as  for  lapa- 
rotom\%  Especially  all  instruments  and  materials  used  should  be 
absolutely  aseptic* 

4.  Hemostasis.-^This  point  is  often  overlooked.  We  have  in  our 
time  bcctime  very  bold  as  far  as  hemorrhage  is  concerneil,  and  maii\' 
surgeons  look  upon  oozing  and  even  bleeding  with  a  degree  of  con- 
tempt. For  a  good  result  in  plastic  work  it  is  essential  that  there 
should  be  as  dry  a  wound  as  possible,  inasmuch  as  bleeding  invites 
infection,  retards  the  healing  process  and  may  spoil  a  go(Ml  operation. 

It  is  not  desirable  to  have  many  ligatures  to  secure  hemostasis. 
One  should  make  use  of  heat  (hot  sponges),  pressure,  and  coagulating 
prt*pariitions,  inasmuch  as  foreign  materials,  like  ligatures,  are  not 
fa^'nral>le  to  healing  processes  in  plastic  work. 

5.  Good  Technic. — Technic  is  an  essential  pointy  which  will  prf»bably 
1h'  improvfMl  in  the  future.  It  is  unfortunate  that  in  civil  life  the 
material  for  plastic  work  is  relatively  scant,  and  some  plastic  operations 
are  rare,  so  that  only  a  few^  cases  of  certain  operations  occur  in  the  lifetime 
of  a  surgeon.  Practice  alone  makes  perfect  and  since  surgeons  have 
to  operate  who  have  not  much  practice,  a  great  deal  of  the  w^ork  of 
reconstruction  in  peace  times  is  amateurish,  Man>'  times  surgeons 
not  knowing  full>'  the  methods  at  our  disposal,  improvise  new  ones, 
and  in  this  manner  plastic  work  has  sutt'en»d  a  great  deaL  This 
als4:>  accounts  for  many  mtxlifications  of  well  devised  and  well  tried 
methods,  which  are  not  so  mucli  the  result  tif  an  intentitm  to  improve 
the  methcxl  as  they  are  makeshifts  dimng  the  operation.  If  they  sue- 
ceetb  virtue  is  made  out  of  a  misfortone,  and  they  are  described  as 
new  methods.  This  has  led  to  the  descTiption  of  innumerable  mcKli-J 
heat  ions  of  methcMls,  often  based  iipon  a  single  c^ise  incorrectly  or 
incompletely  observed. 

One  should  deviate  as  little  <as  possible  from  recognized  methods 
and  types  of  operations  which  have  their  merits.  This  is  the  reason 
why  1  shall  refrain  from  giving  too  many  methmls  in  this  article  and 
why  I  select  certain  t\7)es  which  will  fit  the  majority  of  cases  and 
may  be  safely  adopted.  They  are  not  my  own  and  although  I  do  not! 
mention  the  author  in  all  of  them,  some  have  bec*t>rne  such  an  essential 
part  of  surgical  knowledge  that  their  origin  is  forgotten. 

In  good  tfx'hnic  one  must  include  not  only  the  choice  of  a  method 
but  a  well  laid  out  plan  for  that  methoib  <  'asc\s  must  be  studied  much 
more  carefully  than  in  general  surgery,  where  the  experienced  techni- 
cian will  in  most  instauf^s  mocJify  Ids  plans  during  the  opiTation,  as 
he  encounters  conditions  of  which  before  the  operation  he  had  no 
knowledge.  In  plastic  w^ork  the  surgeon  must  lay  out  his  plan  like  an 
architect  and  adhere  to  it  so  far  as  possible. 

In  good  technic  one  must  include  good  general  surgery;  particularly 
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the  necessity  of  dean  cuts,  broad  surfaces  fur  union,  careful  handling 
of  tissues,  especially  avoiding  rough  nianipulations  or  tearing,  always 
preferring:  sharp  disscH?tion  and  exact  suturing.  Nothing  can  mar  good 
plastic  iiperatioiis  so  much  as  careless  suturing.  One  must  always  have 
iu  mind  tile  circulation  and  the  nerve  supply  in  marking  out  the  method. 

(1  Personal  Attention  of  the  Surgeon  and  Good  Afte^^eatm6nt.-~No 
matter  how  carefully  the  ofjeratiou  is  performe^l,  it  ma\*  he  spoiled 
by  the  after-treatment.  This  implies  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  after- 
care of  such  cas€*s.  Oiilv'  the  surgeon  himself  knows  what  is  Ijest  for 
his  patient  after  the  operation*  He  must  watch  and  often  even  dress 
tlie  case  himself.  To  remove  sutures  in  a  typical  surgical  operation 
is  a  trifiing  prfK'edure.  Any  good  nurse  can  do  it  without  harm  to  the 
patient,  but  the  same  proctdure  in  a  plastic  case  may  prove  fatal 
to  the  result,  and  therefore  shouhl  not  be  entniste<l  except  to  the 
experience.  It  is  necessary  that  the  plastic  surgeon  develop  very  good 
assistants  if  he  is  to  entrust  this  work  to  them. 

During  plastic  operations  we  often  rely  on  retentive  apparatuses, 
to  keep  p(»rtions  of  the  body  together  which  are  far  apart,  like  tJie 
arm  to  the  head*  a  foot  to  the  other  foot,  a  limb  to  the  other  limb, 
positions  which  often  cause  the  patient  great  annoyance  and  pain. 
The  result  often  depends  on  exact  nmi  absolute  rest,  on  certain  manipu- 
lations, in  cleaning  and  clianging  dressings.  All  this  must  be  carefully 
watched,  so  as  to  obtain  good  results, 

7,  The  last  point,  which  is  one  of  great  importance,  is  the  posses^ 
sion  of  good  assistants  and  material  and  facilities  to  do  the  work. 
rnfortunatcly  it  is  not  always  possible  to  have  all  of  these  because  the 
material  is  rare.  Unless  a  man  makes  a  specialty  of  this  work,  he  has 
little  chance  for  good  results,  because  he  lacks  these  facilities.  War 
reconstruction  will  furnish  for  A'ears  to  come  abundant  work  and  the 
Go^ermnent,  I  am  sure,  will  furnish  fat^ilities  to  the  men  wlio  devote 
their  time  to  this  class  t>f  surgery.  It  will  secure  for  them  assistants 
who  are  dexoted  to  their  work,  and  nurses  who  will  learn  all  the 
intricacies  of  plastic  reconstruction,  and  trained  teachers  and  helpers 
in  the  physical  after-treatment,  who  will  follow  up  the  surgical  recon- 
struction with  a  scientific  and  meth*Hhc  after-treatment.  This  latter 
part  of  the  treatment,  which  follows  the  surgical  reconstruction,  has 
been  altogether  neglected  in  peace*  times. 

People  follow  only  such  occupations  as  are  lucrative  or  interesting. 
No  one  would  choose  for  an  occupation  something  which  he  could  use 
onl\'  at  long  intervals^  and  there  never  has  been  sueli  demand  for 
reconstruction  as  there  is  now. 


AUTOPLASTY. 

Autoplast\'  means  the  use  of  tissue  or  tissues  from  the  same  individual 

to  restore  a  defect.  Injuries  destroy  any  kind  of  tissue  and  the  healing 
process  replaces  tiighly  orgatiize*!  tissue  with  scar,  usually  connective 
tissue.    In  tJiis  luamier  function  is  lost  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  plastic 
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swgcon  to  restore  the  function  by  replacing  highly  organized  tissue 
T^itii  tissue  of  the  ^ame  kind,  if  it  can  be  transplanted. 

Defects  of  maldevetopment  from  birth  usnall\'  hnve  a  lack  of  highly 
organized  tissue,  or  else  this  tissue  is  crumpled  and  thrown  together 
in  such  a  manner  that  it  cannot  hv  efTectively  used  hy  the  plastic 
surgeon,  and  he  has  to  uunnel  such  oudformations  and  bring  about 
such  relations  that  function  will  be  restored.  The  best  example  of  this 
is  the  club-hand  or  clnb-foot»  where  tendons  and  bones  and  cartilages 
are  irregularly  thrown  together  aud  ha\e  to  be  proi>erly  replati^'d  so 
as  to  get  a  usefid  hand  or  foot. 

As  an  example  of  an  injury  with  loss  of  substance,  we  may  take  a 
deep  injury  of  the  skull  with  a  retracted  sear  leading  dcmn  to  the 
brain  and  expc>sing  the  same  thrcjugh  the  scar  to  injiu^ies,  and  leading 
to  epilepsy.  The  patient  has  survived  the  injury  but  functi<^nally 
he  is  in  bail  shape.  We  camiot  replace  brain  cells  but  we  can  replace  the 
co^'ers  of  the  brain  and  through  plastic  work  restore  the  skull  to  such 
shape  that  he  has  neither  bad  sAinptoDis  nor  is  exposed  tt)  danger. 

Fortunately  most  of  the  tissues  of  the  hm\y  are  transferable  and  will 
heal  in  the  new  bed  in  which  they  are  placed  under  favorable  cou- 
ditions.-  Nourishment,  the  blood  supply,  aud  nerve  supply  in  some 
cases  are  ess<»ntial  for  this  growth.  Some  tissues  require  better  condi- 
tions for  life,  while  i*thers  are  very  resistant  and  survive  removal  or  dis- 
continuity  from  the  ljod\'  !*>nger.  There  is  evidence  that  even  tissues 
from  a  cadaver,  proviiled  they  are  free  from  contamination,  can  heal 
in  without  reactifju.  But  the  best  conditions  for  the  life  of  tissues  in 
transfer,  or  transplantation  as  we  call  it,  are  given  if  they  are  traiis- 
fcrrcil  immediately  {tv  left  in  eoutai-t  with  the  mother-ground  or 
mother-tissne.  to  be  n^iurished  there  until  sufficient  nourishment 
develops  from  their  new  seat  of  transplantation. 

This  leads  us  to  a  description  of  the  three  principal  methods  of 
transplantation;  namely »  (1 )  the  immediate  transff-r  from  the  mother- 
tissue  to  the  new  nourishing  ground  (frc^  transplant);  (2)  the  transfer 
from  mother-tissue  of  a  portion  of  the  new  tissue,  leaving  Uy  circulation 
an  avenue  of  nourishment  through  a  pedicle  into  the  mother-tissue 
(pedicle  flap);  ("i)  the  transfer  of  tissues  kept  artificially  moist  antl 
warm  for  some  time,  but  free  from  contamination,  until  tliey  are 
required  (late  transplant). 

Of  the  tissues  which  can  be  transplanted,  the  most  favorable  for 
transplantation,  as  far  as  life  is  eoneerncd,  is  skin.  It  is  also  the  tissue 
winch  is  transferred  most  frecjucntly.  But  other  tissues  that  {*an  also 
be  transferred  are  mucosa,  fat,  muscle,  fascia,  periosteum,  bone  and 
nerves. 

SKIN  TRANSPLANTATION. 

Skin  is  most  commonly  transplanted.  It  consists  histologically  of 
the  epidcnnis  and  suljcpitlcrmal  tissue  with  all  appurtenances,  glands, 
nerve  ends,  and  blo^Mhessels.  Any  portion  of  these  c^atclies  if  trans-  ^ 
planted  into  favorable  ground. 
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The  most  superficial  epidermis  cells,  if  they  have  some  wllular 
life  in  them,  are  still  capable  of  producing  new  cells  by  division  and 
thus  cover  a  defect  with  epidermis  cells.  Still  better  is  tlie  nutrition 
if  these  cells  are  taken  ott'  and  transplanted  as  a  plate,  consisting  of 
several  layers  of  such  epidermis  cells,  oo  to  a  surface  rich  in  blood 
or  osmotic  nouTishment.  Still  better  is  the  chance  for  life  if  the 
skin  is  transplanted  with  the  subepidermal  tissue,  which  allows  the 
vessels  to  grow  right  into  the  skin  and  forms  a  very  fj^ood  bridge  for 
nourishment,  lea\'ing  the  tissue  cells  to  regenerate  ciuite  abumlantly. 
And  lastly,  the  best  chance  is  given  if  the  skin  with  all  its  histological 
parts  is  left  in  contact  with  the  mother-grouiid  through  a  pedicle,  so 
that  it  receives  its  nourishment  from  its  old  place  while  it  grows  into 
the  new. 

There  are  four  methods  of  skin  transplantation: 

1.  The  Epidennis  Graft  (Mangoldt's  Graft), — This  is  done  by  scraping 
epidermis  cells  with  a  sharp  knife  and  placing  them  upon  a  clean 
granulation.  The  granulation  neeii  not  he  scraped.  The  method  is  as 
follows:  Clean  aseptically  the  surface  of  the  skin  which  has  good 
surface  epithelium,  like  the  arm,  or  a  limb.  Scrape  the  skin  scrveral 
times  until  you  accumulate  on  the  blade  of  your  knife  a  whitish  material 
like  dandrutL  Then  spread  the  same  over  the  granulation,  allowing  it 
to  dry,  and  treat  this  surface  either  under  a  wire  screen  or  cover  it  with 
rubber  tissue,  in  the  same  manner  as  Thiersch  grafts.  Leave  it  exposed 
to  the  sun  if  possible  but  if  you  cover  it  with  rubber  do  not  remove  the 
rubber  tissue  until  a  few  days  have  passed,  otherwise  you  destroy  the 
attachment  of  some  of  the  cells  to  the  granulation. 

After  a  few  da^'s  one  will  obser\  e  a  few  islands  of  white  material 
like  macerated  tissue,  on  the  granulation,  as  if  it  had  been  sprinkled 
with  chalkj  and  from  now  on  they  should  be  treated  with  great  care, 
so  that  these  islands  can  spread  and  join  until  the  surface  is  covered 
by  a  resistant  scum  of  epithelium  and  e\Tn  connective  tissue. 

This  method  is  €*specially  favorable  where  large  surfaces  of  very 
superficial  loss  of  epidermis,  as  in  burns  or  abrasions,  have  to  be 
covered.  Oftentimes  small  remnants  of  cuticular  glands,  sweat-glands, 
sebaceous  glands,  furnish  stich  epithelial  material  spontaneously.  It 
develops  all  the  better  when  treated  in  a  peculiar  manner,  which  we 
have  described  as  the  adhesi\'c  plaster  method.  It  seems  that  granu- 
lations have  nf » tendency-  to  be  covered  by  the  scum  of  scar  or  epidermis 
if  they  are  allowed  to  gather  on  their  surface  the  flischarges  of  such 
granulations,  consisting  of  pus,  bloofl,  and  debris  of  cells,  which 
easily  dries  out  into  crusts,  under  which  the  moisture  macerates  the 
tissues.  Especially  if  microt>rganisms  are  present,  or  saprophytes 
are  abundant,  the  healing  of  granulating  surfaces  is  slow.  Sometimes 
the  granulations  have  an  abundant  stimulate*!  growtli;  they  develop 
into  regular  graiudomata,  cauliflower-like  even,  and  have  no  tendency 
then  to  heal.  Scraping  these  granulations,  or  burning  them  with 
silver  nitrate  will  improve  their  condition  and  make  them  more  apt 
to  cicatrieize  and  more  favorable  for  transplantation,  but  pressure  from 
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the  outHide  and  the  exclusion  of  air  and  saprophytic  infection  arc 
stiil  better.  Adhesive  phister  shoiihJ  be  used  with  the  resinous  surface 
towanl  tlie  gratiylation  (where  it  can  exert  some  pressure  and  draw 
the  borders  of  the  granulation  together).  Then  the  process  of  self 
healing  or  epiderniization  from  the  borders  takes  phice  very  rapiilly. 
We  have  employed  this  adhesive  plaster  method  very  often  and  found 
it  very  effective  in  eo^^ering  large  areas  of  granulation^^  with  epidermis 
and  scar.  The  same  result  has  lately  been  achieved  by  sprinkling 
granulating  surfaces  with  islands  of  paraffin  in  volatile  vehicles,  so 
that  the  paraffin  covers  the  surfaces  with  a  scum,  w^hich  allows  rapid 
cicatrization  of  large  areas  of  surface  defects. 

2.  Reverdin  Graft, — Tlie  second  method  is  the  Reverdin  graft  used, 
unfortunately,  too  seldom,  for  it  is  an  excellent  method  of  grafting  skin 
in  its  superficial  la^'ers  upon  granulating  surfaces.  It  is  especially 
valuable  in  places  where  Thiersch  grafts  are  not  applicable,  sut h  as  in 
depressions  in  which  a  skin  graft  cannot  be  well  spread,  or  where 
greater  resistance  is  required  than  a  Thiersch  graft  would  offer. 

The  method  consists  in  raising  the  skin  with  a  fine  tissue  forceps 
and  cutting  it  off  with  scissors  or  knife,  in  a  small  round  piece,  and 
placing  this  small  flap  of  epidermis  with  the  same  forceps  on  the  granu- 
lation, pressing  it  down  on  the  same,  after  it  has  been  scraped  and  made 
bloo<lless  by  a  hot  compress.  It  sticks  very  easily  and  sprea*ls  like  a 
small  white  star  of  epi^lermis.  It  grows  from  its  border.  Several  such 
Revertlin  grafts  placed  next  to  each  other  can  cover  an  irregular  de- 
pressed granulating  surface  or  a  sinus.  Their  after-treatment  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  Thiersch  graft. 

3.  Thiersch  Graft,— This  is  the  best  known  method  of  transplanting 
skin.  It  is  used  very  extensively  but  is  unfortunateb'  abused  a  great 
deal  by  man>\  It  is  a  transplantation  of  a  plate  of  epidermis,  cut  with 
a  sharp  special  knife  in  such  manner  that  the  upper  lavers  of  the  cutis 
are  left  behind,  so  tiaat  there  is  no  sear  on  tlie  place  from  which  the 
graft  has  been  taken. 

The  best  places  from  which  to  take  a  graft  are  the  surfaces  of  the  arms 
and  legs.  The  method  is  very  simple,  and  yet  it  has  to  be  learne<l  so 
that  it  can  be  done  accurately  and  effectively.  First,  clean  the  skin  of 
arm  or  leg  very  carefully,  preferablx-  not  mth  water,  as  the  water  macer- 
ates the  skin  and  is  difficult  to  remove.  Benzine  or  gasoline  is  better, 
to  remove  the  fatt\'  dead  tissue  from  the  surface.  Then  clean  the  surface 
with  alcohol,  and  in  cleaning  rub  it  a  little,  not  too  much,  however, 
so  as  to  bring  a  little  better  circulation  to  the  surface.  Then  stretch 
with  >'our  left  hand  the  epitfennis  from  which  the  graft  is  to  be  taken, 
lay  tlie  knife  (holding  it  with  the  right  hand)  flat  on  the  surface  and 
with  sawing  movements  cut  the  skin  flat  horizontally,  going  with  a 
sharp  knife  through  the  pyramids  of  the  skin  in  the  shape  of  rectangular 
strips  of  a  length  as  you  reciuire.  It  is  not  well  to  use  too  large  a  graft, 
although  sometimes  they  adiiere  and  heal  in  when  of  quite  a  goofl  size. 
As  tlie  movements  of  tlie  knife  carry  you  toward  the  end  of  the 
rectangular  flap,  it  wrinkles  up  on  the  knife  l»la<le,  and  it  is  an  impor* 
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tant  trick  to  get  tJie  flap  off  square;  otherwise  by  trying  to  get  it  off 

one  pulls  the  flap  from  the  knife  easily  ami  even  has  diffienlty  in 


Fio.  357, — Photograpti  of  an  actuitl  ease  of  aklrigrafiing  with  Thiersch  grafts    In  the 
center  two  Reverdia  grafts. 


Fio.  358. — ShowinE  the  mothod  of  iliiernch  graf  i  iii^.  Note  the  position  of  hand  and  knife. 


Fig*  359, — Showing  tlie  sawing  mulion  :nid  the  niGtbod  of  spreading  of  tho  grafts 
oil  the  i^ruiiuliiilng  surface. 


Straightening  it  out  again.    Then  the  flap  is  carried  over  directly  on 
to  the  surface  to  be  grafted  ami  spread  over  the  same,  graft  next  to 


PLATE  I 


^arotffl 


Applied  Anatomy  of  the  Arteries  of  the  Neck,  Showing  the  Ca 
and  Subclavian  Arteries.     (Gray.) 

In   coa«ideriog   the  i^moval   of  tumors   of  the   neck,   it    j«  of  gre«te«t   innport«n< 
fop  the   surgeon  to  hear  in   nnind   the  relation  of  the  anatomical  structure  «ho\vn 
this    jllustration,     because    this    will    enable    htm    to    avoid    injuring    any    of    thai 
structures  unintentionally. 
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graft,  leaving  possibly  a  very  narrow  margin  of  |»r<iiiuIation3  between 
them  so  as  to  allmv  stnne  secretion  to  escape,  Yhe  |»^raniilation,  as  a 
rule,  must  l>e  prepared  by  frei^liening  it,  as  we  call  it.  This  may  be 
done  with  a  sharp  curette,  scrapuig  oli'  the  granulations  and  the  more 
resistant  structure  of  c*onnective  tissue  and  applying  a  hot  compress 
to  stop  the  oozing.  It  is  better  to  do  that  before  the  grafting  is 
started,  so  as  to  assure  perfect  hemostasis  and  lietter  sticking  of  the 
grafts  upon  a  dry  surface.  The  grafts  should 
be  spread  out  carefully  like  microscopical 
specimens,  looking  carefully  after  the  bor- 
ders, that  the  same  should  not  be  rolletl,  witli 
their  intact  surface  toward  the  wound.  They 
may  overlap  slightly,  but  this  is  not  a  very 
good  procedure,  as  a  portion  of  them  has 
to  slough.  And  nature  does  this  sometimes 
effectively  and  sometimes  df)cs  not. 

The  surface  of  tlie  granulation  has  to  be 
prepared  in  many  instances  especially,  so 
til  at  any  infective  material  is  removed. 

It  is  not  good  to  have  air  bubbles  under 
the  grafts.  They  can  easily  be  removed  by 
stroking  the  surface  with  a  needle  until  the 
air  is  eliminated. 

If  spaces  ha\'e  to  be  covered  which  require 
a  certain  shape  or  size  of  graft,  then  It  is  best 
to  outline  the  shape  on  the  arm  or  on  the  leg 
with  a  sharp  knife,  cutting  into  the  skin,  and 
then  cut  the  graft  through  these  incisions,  so 
that  the  graft  will  have  the  required  shape; 
for  instance  a  triangle. 

After  the  granulating  surface  has  been 
covered  with  grafts,  it  is  well  to  allow  the 
air  to  dry  it  for  a  cx?rtain  time  and  then  it 
can  be  treate<l  in  different  ways.  One  good 
method  is  to  use  strips  of  gutta  percha, 
spreading  those  strips  o\'cr  the  surface  so 
that  they  cover  the  w4io!e  grafted  surface, 
criscross,  then  fastening,  if  possible,  an  ad- 
hesive atrip  over  gauze  over  the  whole  wound 
surface,  so  that  these  grafts  remain  immobile. 
Thisisa  very  important  precaution,  especially 

when  patients  are  unruly,  or  in  childn?n,  before  we  apply  an  ordinary 
dressing.  This  must  not  be  disturbed  for  about  six  or  eight  days,  and 
when  one  changes  it,  one  finds  that  the  grafts  which  have  taken  have 
a  reddish-blue  appearance,  are  somew^aat  macerated  on  the  siu-face,  and 
after  rinsing  off  with  salt  ivater  the  debris,  oftentimes  the  most  sujxTficial 
layer  of  the  graft  floats  off,  as  a  dead  membrane,  while  the  bulk  of  the 
graft  sticks  and  remains  permanent.     This  is  the  best  success.     If 


Fig.  360.~-Tti©  same  ^         i 
Fig.  357  after  he^u^  hi^  u^key 
place;    coiineotive    tusue    be- 
tween the  grafU   la   scarified 
and  somewhat  elevated. 
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they  are  bluish,  dark,  aofl  bloody,  they  will  not  stick,  or  only  small 
portions  wiiL  From  now  on  they  may  be  treated  with  siilves  or  moist 
dressings  until  the  skin  appears  co\-ered  with  a  dry  coat  of  epithelitira. 

Another  methotl  i>f  after-treat  merit  of  the  I'hierscli  grafts  is  the 
open  method.  After  the  wound  has  been  covere<l  with  the  grafts,  it  is 
allowed  to  dry  and  the  limb,  or  portion  of  the  body,  is  covereil  with  a 
wire  basket,  so  as  to  protect  it,  and  the  air  and  sunshine  is  allowed 
to  play  upon  the  surface.  The  blood  oozing  from  between  the  grafts 
will  quickly  form  crusts  between  the  grafts  and  after  a  few  days, 
periiaps  a  week,  these  crusts  will  fall  off  and  a  tlr\"  surface  of  reddish 
color  wUl  indicate  that  the  ip'anulation  is  succesHfulIy  covered, 

Indicatioiis  for  the  Different  Kinds  of  Skin  Grafts,  Thierscli  grafts 
should  not  be  used  on  any  places  which  require  a  great  niobilit>'  or 
which  ha^e  a  grciit  deal  of  fat  in  the  subcutis*  Where  one  uses  grafts 
on  fatt}'  subcutis,  the\'  sluivel  up  and  disappear,  but  on  regions  like 
the  forehead,  on  regions  between  joints,  on  the  neck,  they  may  be 
safely  used.  Over  joints,  over  fatty  regions,  on  the  face,  skin  grafts 
should  not  be  used;  pedicled  or  free  flaps  are  preferable. 


FiQ.  S^il.— BfWiket  nieUiotJ  of  skin  grafting,  the  Kmfi**  ijoiug  exposed  to  air. 


One  may  use  grafts  i  from  other  individuals,  heteroplastic  grafts,  but 
it  has  been  my  experience  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  these  grafts, 
even  when  they  healed  primarily,  sloughed  later  on  gradually,  and 
left  hardly  an^^  trace  of  their  former  existence. 

The  Mangoldt  graft  is  especially  indicated  in  cavities  of  large 
extent,  like  the  pleural  cavity,  in  the  extensive  thoracoplasty,  after 
bm-ns,  etc.  The  Re\  erdin  graft  especially  on  narrow  lanes  of  granu- 
lations, fistulous  tracts,  and  dimples  of  granulations. 

FVee  Flap  Transplantation,  WoUe-Krause  Grafts .-^-This  is  a  method 
of  transplantation  of  cutis  which  consists  in  cutting  out  a  flap  of  skin, 
with  the  subcutaneous  tissue,  and  transferring  it  without  a  pedicle 
into  its  new  befh  The  best  place  from  which  to  take  these  free  flaps 
is  the  upper  region  of  the  limb  or  arm,  where  the  skin  is  usually  aliun- 
dant  and  well  nourisiaecL  The  femoral  region  is  esjiecially  favorable 
when  we  have  to  take  fascia  at  the  same  time. 

The  flaps  are  cut  out  in  elliptical  form,  because  this  form  allows 
tlie  best  approximation  if  a  suture  should  be  necessary*     As  a  rule, 
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it  is  not  advisable  to  suture  mth  many  stitches;  only  a  few  points  of 
attacluneiit  are  necessary,  sufficient  to  keep  the  borders  in  good 
contact.  The  size  of  the  flap  must  be  abntit  one-third  larger  than 
the  defect,  because  the  flap  shrinks  after  beinj^  removed.  It  is  not 
neoessar}^  to  have  tlie  flap  absolutel>^  free  from  fat  but  it  is  not  well 
to  have  too  much  fat  with  it,  as  it  hquefies  ami  prevents  a  good  adhe- 
sion between  granulation  and  flap.  It  is  best  to  have  the  flap  appear- 
ing like  thick  glove  leather.  In  this  condition  it  sticks  best  to  the 
surface,  . 

The  free  flaps  may  be  transferred  to  any  part  of  the  body  but  best 
to  phiccs  whiTc  fat  is  nsuafly  present  or  expected!  to  de^'elop,  Uke 
the  cheeks,  the  liands,  or  the  fingers.  They  are  especially  favorable 
for  defect  after  the  removal  of  tumors.  The  surface  to  which  they  are 
transferred  mnst  be  in  a  good»  resistant  condition  and  if  granulations 
are  present,  they  must  be  scraped  off  and  made  absolutely  dry.  If  a 
free  flap  is  transplanted  immt^diately  after  the  removal  of  a  tumor, 
complete  hemostasis  must  be  secured  first,  and  the  flap  squarely| 
pressed  upon  tlie  surface,  so  timt  an  intimate  contact  exists.  A  few 
points  of  suture  may  secure  it*  The  after-treatment  is  similar  to  that 
of  Thiersch  grafts,  with  rubber  strips  or  with  open  treatment,  !>yt  a 
dressing  may  also  be  applied. 

The  results  are  not  always  very  favorai>le,  especially  where  the  circu- 
lation of  the  new  territory  to  wliich.the  transplant  has  been  transferreil 
is  not  \'ery  good.  The  flap  then  appears  dry,  getting  darker  and 
darker  and  parchment-like,  sometimes  sticking  with  a  few  points  to 
the  surface  of  granulation  tissue  underneath,  but  separating  on  the 
sides.  If  the  flap  appears  in  this  condition,  it  is  usually  going  to  slough 
out.  If  the  flap  is  moist,  or  macerated,  it  will  slough,  but  tlie  lower 
layers  will  osually  adlierc,  and  it  may  be  weeks  liefore  the  whole  flap 
comes  off.  It  is  only  when  the  flap  shows  very  s<»on  a  reddish  color 
that  one  can  be  sure  that  it  is  becoming  adherent.  Occasionally  a 
bluish  flap  recovers  color.  Some  additional  help  will  be  oft'ered  by 
local  application  of  heat,  a  hot  water  bag.  But  too  much  heat  may 
also  spoil  the  graft,  therefore,  great  caution  is  to  be,  exercise**!. 

On  the  whole  1  must  say  that  wherever  I  can  use  pediclal  flaps, 
I  prefer  them,  and  Wolfe-Krause  grafts  only  whei-e  a  pedicled  flap 
cannot  be  obtained.  Particularly  unfortunate  has  been  my  experience 
w^ith  flaps  of  this  character,  transferred  from  one  individual  to  anotlier. 
In  this  manner  w^e  would  have  been  able  to  secure  a  good  deal  of 
material;  for  instance,  in  a  case  of  amputation  we  could  have  used 
large  skin  flaps  for  some  granulations,  but  free  flaps  of  this  character 
do  not  heal  very  well. 

P&dicled  Flaps.— There  are  tw^o  means  b\^  which  these  pedicles,  which 
convey  the  circulation  into  the  flaps  from  the  mother  tissues,  w^hile 
they  gain  their  circulation  from  the  new  locality,  can  be  taken.  The 
first  method,  which  is  very  important  and  has  to  be  practisetl  a  great 
deal  before  one  can  apply  it  successfully,  is  that  of  gliding  or  lateral 
displacement.     It  is  only  applicable  when  one  uses  flaps  from  the 
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direct  neighborhoocl,  and  tJiere  are  some  very  typical  rules  ahottt  it, 
which  hux^  de\'clopcd  in  course  of  \'ears.  So  old  are  these  methods  of 
gliding  that  we  fimi  in  Celsus's  Semiith  Book  of  MefHcine  (DeCutis) 
they  are  descritied  in  tlie  main  and  I  ha\'e  no  tioulit  that  long  before, 
in  Assyrian  and  (ireek  me<licine  tliey  were  used  to  eo\'er  defects.  We 
are  making  use  of  this  method  even  in  ordinary  siu'gery  when  we 
remove  large  pieces  of  surface  skin  with  tumors,  like  breast  tumors. 


Fio,  362. — Metknl  of  Iraiisplantntion  of  a  flap,  witli  pedicle, 

and  in  emergency  surgery  where  the  integument  is  destroyed  through 
an  injury  and  the  lower  strat4i  can  be  covered  by  such  plastic  methods. 
This  gliding  of  a  flap  is  nothing  else  but  making  skin  of  a  very  pliable 
character  stretch  over  a  flefett  by  tension.  ()f  c(jurse,  that  tension 
must  not  be  too  great,  otherwise  the  circulation  will  suffer,  stitches 
will  cut  through,  and  the  result  be  spoiled. 


Fio,  363. — The  same  after  pedicle  is  tmnsplanlL-d  and  tJUtured  into  place, 
by  removal  of  pedicle  is  alao  united  by  sutures. 


Defect  caused 


In  the  main  there  are  several  t\pes  of  this  gliding  method.  First, 
where  we  have  a  small  triangular  defect,  we  may  suture  the  three  sides, 
so  that  they  form  a  three  cornered  suture  or  scar  afterward,  pulling 
the  center  together.  If  this  is  not  possible,  or  if  there  would  l)e  too 
much  tension  because  the  defect  is  too  large,  we  can  make  a  rectangular 
flap  with  its  circulation  in  the  base.  We  can  also  use,  if  the  tlefect  is 
not  exactly  triangular  but  more  or  less  rounded,  the  same  methml  by 
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making  a  double  peclicletl  flap.  In  qiiadmiigular  defects  we  can  also 
use  the  niethofi  by  enlar^'Iiig  tlie  incision  ami  bringhig  skin  from  the 
neighliorhoiHl  over  the  defwt  witliout  much  tension,  so  that  after  it 
heals  there  w  ill  be  probably  very  little  scar  left. 

A  stHi'oiid  wa\'  consists  in  the  formhig  of  a  more  or  less  tongiie-shaf>ed 
skin  flap,  which  remains  with  its  base  permanently  or  temporarily 
in  connection  with  its  matrix  tissues.  The  shape  can  be  varie<L  It 
can  be  wider  on  the  top,  narrower  at  the  base,  or  wider  at  the  base 
and  narrower  at  the  top,  but  care  must  be  taken  that  circulation 
runs  from  the  base  toward  the  top  bot  not  re\ erse.  It  is  also  well  to 
preserve  if  possible  the  track  of  nerve  supply.  Both  should  run  in 
the  long  axis  of  the  flap.  This  flap  with  its  pedicle  must  be  some- 
W'hat  larger  than  the  defect,  and  must  not  be  stretched  to  such  extent 
as  to  cut  off  by  tension  nv  twist  the  circulation.  Some  twisting  is  often- 
times necessary  but  when  doing  so  one  should  be  careful  not  to  obstruct 
the  whole  circulation.  This  can  easily  be  ascertained  by  noting  the 
fact  that  the  flap  after  its  adaptation  to  its  new^  position  soon  regains 
a  slight  rosy  color  or  at  least  the  color  of  the  tissue  w^here  it  came  from. 
If  it  appears  blue  or  cold,  it  will  file. 

These  flaps  are  best  sutin*ed  with  their  bonlers  as  exactly  as  possible, 
and  with  as  broad  atlaptation  as  possible,  to  their  new  place*  One  of 
the  requisites  for  good  healing  is  this  broad  apposition  and  exact 
suturing.  It  is  impi^rtant  also  that  a  portion  of  the  flap  should  be 
in  close  contact  with  the  new  mother-tissue  along  the  borders,  and 
that  slight  pressure  (by  no  means  enough  to  retani  the  circulation) 
should  be  exerted  by  dressings  or  adhesive  plaster,  to  keep  these 
flaps  in  position.  In  a  few  days  we  can  tell  whether  the  Hap  remains 
alive.  The  color  will  soon  betray  its  fate.  Sometimes  small  parts  of 
it  die  ort'.  Then  we  will  see  that  one  part  changes  its  color,  becomes 
darker  and  finally  black,  and  the  blacker  portion  will  demarcate  itself 
and  separate  from  the  rosy  portion.  Sometimes  only  the  surface  dies 
off  while  the  thickness  of  the  flap  remains,  so  that  we  have  a  thick  flap 
with  graiuilations  on  top  of  it  in  some  portions.  We  call  this  a  partial 
gangrene.  As  a  rule  it  takes  eight  or  twelve  days  to  establish  fairly  good 
circulation  in  a  flap.  If  it  has  only  a  temporary  connection  with  the 
matrix,  it  can  then  be  cut  off  at  the  pedicle  and  this  pedicied  side 
should  be  sutured  into  the  fourth  side  of  the  defect  opposite  the  pedicle, 
so  as  to  secure  goo<l  circulation  for  this  side  also.  It  is  safer  to  wait  a 
few  days  longer,  if  possible,  before  one  cuts  the  base  supply  of  the  flap. 
The  longer  one  waits  the  liettcr  will  be  the  success  of  the  operation. 
Of  course,  in  the  Italian  metinwl  where  the  arm  is  fasteneil  to  the  face, 
the  arm  cannot  be  left  too  long  in  its  new  position,  bec*ause  the  dis- 
comfort is  so  great;  but  on  the  other  hand,  the  face  is  so  well  supplied 
with  nutrition  that  the  flap  will  adhere  quite  quickly  there. 

The  pediclcfl  flaps  are  used  in  all  cases  where  defects  of  skin  have 
to  be  c*overed  which  n*quire  a  great  pliability,  like  hands,  fingers, 
joints,  and  face.  They  may  come  from  distant  regions,  from  chest 
arm,  from  one  foot  to  the  other,  from  hand  to  foot,  from  arm  to  fac 
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and  so  on,  and  are  often  selected  with  a  great  deal  of  ingenuity. 
If  one  knows  the  chief  prineiples  of  transplantation  and  expeeted 
circulation,  one  can  invent  ininimerahlc  variations  of  this  cliaracter^ 
some  of  them  most  bizarre  and  extraordinary. 

Interesting  experiments  have  been  made  wliere  one  can  transplant 
a  flap  by  doulile  transplantation,  so-called  mi^ating  flaps.  For 
instance*  if  we  should  transplant  the  skin  of  the  buttocks  on  the  breast, 
it  would  sec^ni  impossible*  But  if  we  heal  the  arm  first  to  the  buttock 
and  after  firm  iuihesion  has  taken  place,  cut  the  flap  loose  from  its 
pedicle  and  instead  of  uniting  it  to  the  fourth  side  of  the  defect  of  the 
arm»  which  (h)es  not  exist  in  tliis  c^ase,  transfer  it  to  the  defect  on  the 
breast,  we  ma\'  be  able  to  obtain  circulation  from  the  t>reast  to  the 
flap  and  then  after  it  is  healed  on  tightl\%  separate  it  from  the  arm 
again,  thus  Jinalh  accomplishing  the  feat  of  transferring  the  Hap  from 
the  buttocks  to  the  breast.  ()f  course,  one  has  to  give  a  great  deal  of 
time  to  this  healing  process,  mort?  than  is  necessary  for  ordinary  direct 
flap  transplantation. 

The  healing  process  of  all  these  flap  and  graft  transplants  is  well 
known  and  w^as  stutlietl  wry  accurately  many  years  ago.  Tiie  nutri- 
tion is  at  first  an  osmotic  nutrition.  The  cells  arc  kept  alive  at 
first  by  a  process  of  biochemical  nourishment,  witliout  really  having 
constant  nourishment,  and  therefore  they  are  in  a  state  of  lower 
vitality  in  the  transplant.  But  it  sliows  how  much  vitality  there  is  in 
them  if  they  can  keep  up  without  disintegration  for  days  until  a  steady 
flow  of  nutrient  material  is  secured  b\'  the  budding  of  new  bloodvessels 
into  the  tissues  and  the  use  of  former  avenues  of  nutrition  by  the  new 
bloodvessels.  One  can  observe  in  the  microscopic  specimens,  espe- 
cially those  which  ha\'e  been  prepared  by  the  early  observers,  all  these 
stages  of  transition,  from  the  moment  of  transplantation  up  to  full 
embotliment  of  the  transplant  into  its  new^  position. 

Transplantation  of  Tissues  Other  than  the  Cutis*— 1.  Bon©  and  Peri- 
osteum Transplantation,- -Bone  can  be  transplanted  and  has  been  used 
as  a  transplant  for  many  years.  It  may  be  used  as  a  free  transplant, 
as  bone  alone,  or  bone  with  periosteum,  or  it  may  be  transplanted  by 
leaving  it  partly  connected  with  its  former  position  by  a  periosteal 
jjedicle,  through  which  it  receives  some  nourishment  while  it  grows 
into  the  new^  position. 

Much  discussion  has  recently  taken  place  as  to  whether  the  bone 
after  being  transplanted  growls  in  its  new  seat  with  or  without  its 
periosteum,  or  whether  the  bone  is  gradually  absorbed  and  dies,  and 
is  replaced  b\'  new  bone  from  the  periosteum.  There  have  been  observa- 
tions with  the  x-ray  and  microscopic  exambiations  which  seem  to  justify 
the  conchision  that  while  under  very  favorable  conditions  bone  remains 
after  it  has  been  transplanted  and  does  not  grow%  under  more  favorable 
conditions,  w^hen  periosteum  has  been  transplantefl  with  it,  it  grows  bet- 
ter, and  that  sometimes  bone  grows  w^hen  only  periosteum  has  been 
transplanted*  For  practical  purposes  it  is  best  to  use  bone  with  peri- 
osteum, if  possible,  for  transplantation.     In  miiny  of  our  transplanta- 
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tions  we  are  able  to  transfer  not  only  bone  and  periosteum  but  whole 
flaps  of  skin,  subcutaneous  tissue,  periosteum  and  bone,  leaving  this 
arrangement  of  tissues  in  contact  for  a  time  with  its  matrix,  so  as  to 
assure  good  circulation. 

The  grow1:h  of  bone,  when  only  bone  and  periosteum  is  transferred 
is  slower.  When  periosteum  has  not  been  obtained!,  it  may  happen 
at  times  that  the  bone  is  partially  absorbeil  by  formation  of  hicuna; 
and  gradual  absorption. 

It  is  always  well,  as  Lexer  points  out,  to  cover  bone  vath  peri- 
osteum or  with  such  remnants  of  tissue  as  the  bed  offers  and  to  bring 
it  in  close  contact  with  bone  marrows  or  another  substance  of  the  same 
kind  of  well  nourished  tissue  in  the  new  hoiL  This  condition  is  better) 
fulfilled,  he  says,  in  long  bones  than  in  the  small  bones  of  the  face. 

An  important  matter  in  traiLsportation  of  bone  from  one  place  to 
the  other  is  to  handle  it  as  little  as  possible  and  to  make  the  operation 
as  complete  and  with  as  little  damage  to  the  bone  as  possible.  I  have 
fonnd  that  in  transportation  of  bone  from  the  tibia,  a  sharp  cut  bone 
without  many  slivers  on  it,  with  a  nicely  bleeding  surface  and  with  a 
good  slice  of  periosteum  attached,  which  is  not  handled  at  all  except 
by  instruments,  Iie^ils  in  best. 

2,  Transplantation  of  C&rtilafe. — Cartilage  may  easily  be  trans- j 
planted  and  heals  in  beautifully  in  the  new  location.  The  most  exten^ 
sive  use  is  now  being  made  of  this  transplantation.  Mangoldt  and 
Koenig  have  proveti  that  cartilage  heals  in  when  the  perichondrium 
is  transplanted  with  it.  Otherwise  it  is  absorbed,  1  have  used  cartilage 
in  a  great  many  forms  and  in  places  where  bone  has  formerly  been 
uschI,  especially  in  plastic  surgery  of  the  nose  and  ear,  where  form  and 
resistance  are  to  be  given  to  some  parts.  Remarkable  is  the  fact  that 
cartilage  and  bone  may  be  much  more  easily  transferrer!  from  another 
indi\idual,  than  other  tissues.  I  have  repeatedly,  with  goo+l  success, 
implanted  submucous  cartilage  of  the  septum,  remove*!  by  snhnuicons 
resection,  into  the  ear  and  nose,  and  found  it  liealing  in  beautifully 
without  reaction.  It  forms  an  excellent  material  in  our  plastic  opera- 
tions, the  onl\'  requisite  !>eing  that  the  cartilage  be  perfectly  aseptic 
and  cut  very  clean.  But  we  can  find  plenty  of  cartilage  on  the  inrli- 
vidual  himself,  using  the  costal  cartilages  for  our  plastic  operations. 

3.  Transplantation  ol  Fascia. — Although  fascia  is  a  connective  tissue 
with  very  little  circulation  {or  perhaps  because  it  is  so  resistant), 
it  forms  a  good  and  easily  obtainable  materia!  for  transplantation 
into  soft  parts  where  resistance  is  demanrlefl  or  where  tissues  recjuire 
a  sheath  of  some  kind.  We  ha\'e  in  the  fascia  lata  of  the  thigh  abun- 
dant  material  for  transplantation  and  being  able  to  take  some  fat  with 
it  we  can  make  a  soft  pillow  for  tissues,  which  require  a  great  deal  of 
proteetiun,  like  nerves,  or  we  can  use  it  as  a  cover  for  the  brain  in  a 
defect  of  the  dura,  or  we  can  use  it  to  cover  a  hernia,  as  in  a  Hap  to 
reinforce  the  liernial  wall.  It  may  be  ust^l  to  advantage  to  imbed  nerves 
or  muscles  and  may  be  used  with  great  advantage  to  form  sheaths 
for  tendons.     It  is  necessary  to  handle  it  very  carefully  with  instru- 
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ments  and  not  hands,  to  keep  it  strictl^^^  aseptic,  and  to  fasten  it  where 
it  is  required  to  be  stretched  over  a  surface.  It  is  a  goml  material 
between  ends  of  booes,  to  form  a  joint  surface,  in  cases  of  artificial  joints, 
Kirchner  s  work  on  fascia  transplantation  gives  a  remarkable  review 
of  all  the  possi!>ilities. 

4.  TramplantatiOD  of  Fat.^^Fat  was  at  first  thought  to  be  a  very 
poor  transplant,  on  account  of  poor  nutrition,  but  Rehn  has  shown 
that  it  is  well  suited  for  this  purpose,  Kveii  a  fatty  tumor  has  been 
transplanted  to  replace  a  breast  after  its  removal  by  Czerney. 
F^specialiy  valuable  is  fat  transplantation  when  it  is  used  to  prevent 


x^^' 


Fkj.  3(i4* — Crutiiopliwty  and  fiwteift  trans-       Fio.  ^i]h. — The  same  caao  after  healing, 
plttntation  into  a  dofect  in  the  skiill,  after 
roniioval  of  the  scar.     It  reHuU^.'d  frum  a 
Idrk  by  a  horse,  and  waa  followed  by  epi- 
lepsy. 


scar  formation,  as  around  tendons  and  ner%'es.  If  we  transplant  a 
tendon  we  want  it  to  sHde  in  a  sheath,  and  that  it  can  rlo  only  when 
there  is  no  connective-tissue  formation  around  it  which  binds  it 
tightly  to  the  neighboring  parts.  If  we  take  fascia  with  fat  and  use  the 
fat  as  a  pillow  around  the  tendon,  the  fascia  as  a  sheath,  we  have  an 
ideal  material  for  tendons  and  for  nerves  for  this  physiological  pur- 
pose.  The  fat  gTa<luall\^  is  absorbed  and  leaves  behind  a  loose,  very 
scant,  fibrous  network  with  a  few  fat  cells  between,  which  allows  a 
good  deal  of  inotiorh 

Another  very  interesting  use  of  fat  is  to  fill  cavities  teiiiporaril\'  or 
permanently.    I  have  used  it  repeatedly  to  fill  out  the  defects  in  cheeks. 
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However,  so  jLjreat  is  its  shrinkage  that  I  hail  to  take  about  ten  times 

as  niiieh  fat  as  ultimately  I  would  like  to  have  present, 

5.  Muscle  and  Nerve  Transplantatioii. — The  more  highly  orgaoized  the 
tissues  are,  the  more  ciiffieult  beeonies  their  trausplautationu  Nerve  and 
musele  transplantation  is  espei'ially  diffieult,  but  it  is  possible  to  trans- 
plant them  and  have  them  physiolo|rically  active.  A  great  deal  has 
been  WTitten  and  an  enormous  amount  of  researeh  work  has  been  done 
in  regarfl  to  nerve  transplantation.  The  finer  nerves,  ganglionary  cells, 
cannot  be  transplanted  and  retain  their  functional  activit}'.  but  xik'tx^ 
fibers  and  particularly  ner^e  trunks  may  be  transplanted  permanently, 
although  the  pro<*ess  of  regeneration  eliminates  transplanted  nerves 
and  uses  their  strueture  only  for  a  track  of  new  formeti  fibers.  The 
original  nei  ves  nnilergo  regressive  metamorphosis.  Especially  in  nerve 
transplantation  is  it  important  to  avoid  everything  which  tends  to  form 
scars,  and  fat  is  one  of  the  favorite  co-transplants  to  prevent  this* 

Still  more  difficult  is  the  transplantation  of  muscles^  as  the  muscle 
is  dependent  upon  nerve  influence  for  its  existence  and  with  the 
cutting  of  nerves  the  transplanted  muscles  undergo  regressi^^e  changes 
and  the  physiological  part  of  them  disappears  and  only  fibrous  con- 
nective-tissue structure  remains.  In  fact  only  if  the  nerve  and  blood 
supply  is  left  intact,  may  whole  plates  of  muscles  be  transported  from 
the  place  of  their  origin  to  their  new  attaclmients  antl  then  become 
ph\'siologically  active.  Especially  valuable  are  such  transplants  of 
muscles  in  connectiou  with  bone,  cartilage,  tenrion,  fascia,  and  skin, 
in  a  compounil  Hap  in  amputations  and  nufler  other  conditions. 

<>.  Mucosa  Tr&nsplantatioii* — In  many  respects  mucosa  resembles 
the  epidermis  in  its  transplantation  and  it  may  be  transpiante*l  free 
or  pcflicled  and  will  heal  in  very  well  One  interesting  factor  is  the 
change  of  mucosa  into  epidermis  and  epidermis  into  mucosa  when 
we  change  their  respetjtive  locations.  For  instance,  if  we  transplant 
skin  into  the  mouth,  we  observe  that  it  retains  its  resistance  for  some 
time,  but  graiiually  becomes  rosy  colored  and  thin  and  w^iile  it  never 
becomes  a  real  mucous  membrane,  to  all  apj)earances  it  is  one,  being 
sleek,  red,  and  very  thin.  Hair,  which  has  been  originally  present, 
grows  at  first,  but  the  follicles  undergo  regressi\'e  c*hanges,  so  that  it 
may  be  pulle*l  out  very  easily  and  falls  out  after  it  has  grown  to  a 
certain  size  spontaneously.  I  have  seen  this  happen  in  the  month 
and  in  the  urethra  in  a  case  of  formation  of  a  new  urethra  from  the 
scrotal  epidermis.  In  the  latter  case  tlie  hair  proved  a  great  nuisance, 
as  the  crystals  of  uric  aci<t  and  phosphatet^  formed  around  it  in  crusts 
which  annoN'ed  the  patient  a  great  deab  In  our  plastic  ojxTations 
on  the  lips  and  cheeks  and  eyelids  we  use  mucosa  considerably  for 
transplants. 

Hair  and  Tooth  TransplaatatioE.— ^  Both  hair  and  teeth  ma\  be  trans- 
plante*i  an<l  very  interesting  experiments  have  been  made;  but  as  a 
rule  the  toupee  and  artificial  plate  answer  evcr\'  purf>ose,  so  that  the 
implantation  of  teeth  in  the  jaws  or  hair  on  the  scalp  (even  if  such 
could  be  accomplished;  has  a  more  theoretical  than  practical  interest; 
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but  under  certain  circumstances  we  may  have  to  transplant  hair, 
into  the  eyebrow  for  instance,  and  this  can  be  easily  done  by  taking 
a  narrow  strip  of  the  scalp  and  making  either  a  free  flap  transplanta- 
tion or  else  leave  the  flap  in  contact  with  its  original  scalp  nutrition 
until  it  has  healed  in  perfectly,  then  cutting  it  loose. 

HETEROPLASTT. 

The  transplantation  of  tissue  from  one  individual  to  another  is 
called  heteroplasty.  A  great  deal  of  experimenting  has  been  done 
upon  animals  and  to  some  extent  also  upon  human  beings,  by  Lehr, 
Kiittner  and  Payr,  with  joints,  and  some  very  encoiu'aging  results 
have  been  reported;  but  on  the  whole  outside  of  cartilage,  and  bone, 
and  some  skin  grafts,  little  which  is  encouraging  has  been  heard 
from  any  source.  We  had  great  hopes  when  Carrel  first  published  his 
results  on  the  transplantation  of  organs  with  connection  of  circulation, 
that  diu'ing  the  war  there  might  be  a  chance  to  experiment  to  some 
degree  in  this  line;  but  it  seems  that  it  was  impossible  to  do  the  ideal 
work  of  transplantation  of  arms,  or  feet,  or  kidneys,  which  succeeds 
occasionally  in  the  animal  laboratory,  and  nothing  definite  is  known 
at  present  as  to  such  experiments. 

ALLOPLASTT. 

The  implantation  into  the  body  or  the  use  in  plastic  work  of  foreign 
inorganic  material,  such  as  gold,  silver,  hard  rubber,  parafiin,  ivory, 
metal  plates,  screws,  silk,  etc.,  is  already  possible  and  a  great  deal  of 
use  has  been  made  of  these  materials  for  various  purposes.  All  the 
protheses  belong  to  this  chapter;  the  artificial  eyes,  the  false  teeth,  the 
plates,  the  obturators,  the  artificial  noses,  the  artificial  limbs,  show 
that  enormous  progress  has  been  made  in  this  direction. 

ANESTHESIA  IN  PLASTIC  SURGERT. 

A  great  many  of  our  plastic  operations  may  be  done  under  local 
anesthesia.  No  general  rules  can  be  laid  down  as  to  what  can  be  done 
under  local  and  what  under  general  anesthesia.  The  individuality 
of  the  patient  and  of  the  surgeon  in  this  respect  plays  an  important 
r61e.  While  one  surgeon  would  be  unable  to  do  amthing  with  some 
patient  imder  local  anesthesia,  another  surgeon  may  be  able  to  perform 
an  extensive  operation,  simply  by  knowing  how  to  handle  the  patient. 
I  have  done  extensive  plastic  operations  in  very  delicate  portions  of  the 
body  as  for  the  relief  of  hypospadias,  eye,  nose  and  ear  defects,  under 
local  anesthesia  on  some  patients,  while  in  others  it  was  absolutely  im- 
possible to  make  even  a  Thiersch  graft  without  general  anesthesia.  As  a 
rule,  I  have  preferred  general  anesthesia  in  all  cases  in  which  I  have 
had  to  do  ajfgood  deal  of  cutting,  because  the  patients  have  done 
better  and  asepsis  was  easier.    Of  course  the  cimil)ersome  apparatus 
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of  anesthesia  will  be  in  our  way  if  we  have  to  operate  on  nose  or  lips 

nr  ears,  and  in  such  cases  we  have  to  use  the  direct  ether  method, 
by  placing  a  tube  in  the  mouth.  An  exceedingly  good  method,  which 
I  have  found  very  satisfactory  in  some  cases,  is  the  scopolamin- 
morphine  anesthesia,  by  which  a  prolonged  rehitive  apathy  of  the 
patient  can  be  obtained,  and  although  he  is  not  fully  asleep,  a  great 
deal  can  be  done  while  he  is  in  this  semiconscious  condition.  In  fact,  I 
have  lately  performed  a  m(*st  extensive  rhinoplasty,  working  on  the 
nose  for  about  two  hours,  while  using  this  methnd  of  anesthesia. 


Fig,  3tif>. — Meihini  of  aHnjiu  iiririj^  ether  (iirectly  iiit-o  the  tiiuuth  <>(  u  jiaiieut.  A 
motor  drives  the  vaporLseJ  eiLer  through  u  ctirved  tutx^,  the  nurne  in  holding  in  hor 
left  hand  one  to  show  the  shape  of  it.  The  app>aratua  allows  at  the  aame  time  mi«7ti<>u 
of  fluid  from  the  mouth  and  if  neoomary,  tdeo  to  udminl^ter  gas  thn^ugh  the  same  tube; 
AS  one  cim  see.  the  patient's  face  remaiiui  alMolutely  free  00  that  the  surgeon  can  operate 
without  being  disturbed  by  any  apparatus  on  the  outside  or  any  mask. 


The  local  anesthetic  we  have  been  using  almost  exclusi\  el>'  is  a  I 
per  cent,  sohitiou  of  novocains  An  abundance  is  injectetl  into  the 
structures  to  be  attackeiL  The  edematous  condition  which  lasts  for 
some  time  after  the  injection  is  rather  irksome  and  gives  a  great  deal 
of  annoyance,  ahhough  it  may  help  to  visualize  scars. 

The  anesthesia  is  import^int  in  cases  where  we  have  to  immobilize 
the  parts  operated  upon,  as  motion  of  those  parts  during  the  dressing 
ma\'  destroy  the  results.  In  young  children  general  anesthesia  is  ab- 
scjlutely  essential* 
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PREPARATION    OF    THE   PATIENT    FOR  PLASTIC   OPERATIONS. 

The  preparations  for  a  plastic  do  not  differ  from  those  for  a  general 
major  operation.  It  is  not  good  practice  to  t^cTub  or  rub  tissues 
iiiuc4i  before  operatiofi;  it  is  mi!ch  better  to  depend  upon  cleans- 
ing with  benzine,  alcohols  or  iodine  shortly  before  the  operation. 
In  the  ^ciieral  pref»araticHi  we  have  to  use  the  same  precautions  as 
we  do  in  all  eases  where  we  intend  to  give  genend  anesthesia.  The 
bowels  and  stomach  shouM  be  looked  after  partieularly.  For  instance, 
in  nasal  and  month  operations,  repeated  vomiting  afterward  may  do 
great  damage. 

About  the  conditions  of  tissues  necessary  for  plastic  WT>rk,  we  will 
speak  when  we  tliscuss  the  technic  of  operations  and  in  the  special  part. 


AFTER-TREATMENT  OF  THE  PATIENT. 

One  of  the  important  factors  in  the  after-treatment  is  that  the  same 

should  not  be  entrusted  to  general  attendants.  Success  alone  should 
be  (considered  in  plastic  work  and  this  can  be  achieved  only  when  all  is 
favorable.  After-treatment  often  nuns  the  plastic  result.  It  is  miire 
important  than  in  general  surgical  work,  which  can  often  be  entrusted 
to  an  assistant.  Such  trivial  manipulations  as  the  removal  of  stitches 
may  in  i)lastic  surgery-  cause  a  separation  of  the  wound  which  has 
recently  heale<l  and  destroy  the  entire  ctl'cct. 

(Mtentimes  the  only  circulation  tliat  a  flap  has  lies  in  the  junction 
of  borders  find  if  stitches  are  removed  too  early,  separation  may  lead 
to  traumatism  and  hematoma.  The  flap  which  has  healed  by  fir.st 
iiitentioo,  as  we  sa\%  ma\'  become  gangrenous  secondarils',  through 
faulty  after-treatment.  In  some  of  the  plastic  operations,  especially 
around  the  mouth ,  one  has  to  maintain  a  certain  cleanliness  after  the 
operation  and  that  can  be  done  only  by  an  expert,  as  rough  handling 
or  inopportune  nianipolation  may  also  destroy  some  of  the  finest 
surgical  results. 

Plastic  operations  often  extend  over  a  long  period  and  a  priori 
require  more  than  one  operation,  many  corrections,  and  they  try  the 
patience  of  the  doctor  antl  the  patient.  Therefore  we  often  decide 
UfK*n  operations  long  before  the  indicHtion  is  prei^ent  and  before  the 
patients  are  in  the  best  condition  for  a  plastic  operation.  To  rush  the 
work  is  one  of  the  common  faults  of  plastic  surgery.  Never  miilcrtake 
a  new  operation  until  you  are  sure  that  the  proper  time  has  arrived. 


CEANIOPLASTY. 

Plastic  operations  on  the  skull  and  its  cover  are  by  no  means  rare. 
The  causes  of  defects  are  congenital  or  actjuired.  Among  congenital 
defects  are  some  very  rare  alfccti<>ns  which  require  plastic  operations, 
although  most  of  tlie  cases  of  cranial  flcfect  are  such  that  the  indi- 
viduals are  not  normal  enough  to  warrant  extensive  operations.    One 
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of  those  in  which  operation  may  be  iinlicated  h  a  congenital  defect 
of  a  part  of  the  skull  with  meningCK-ele  in  an  otherwise  normal 
child,  whieli  if  untreatetl  may  suffer  injury  of  the  l>rain  or  epilepsy. 
The  of>eration  for  such  a  ease^  which  I  have  ijcrformet!  only  once,  is 
the  siinie  as  for  a  defect  due  to  traiunatic  injury  and  therefore  I  refer 
to  the  nicthiMl  indicated  theri\  Iteniarkahly  common  are  the  plastic 
operations  for  defects  of  the  skull  and  scalp  i\\i^  to  injuries,  esjiecially 
in  war  times. 

1.  Injuries  to  the  Scalp,  with  Defect  of  the  Scalp, -=-SmaIl  or  larger 
portirais  of  tlie  scalp  may  he  missing  and  if  otherwise  no  dee^HT  injury 
to  the  skull  is  prt*sent.  i^ranuktion  will  take  place  and  ultimate  cica- 
trization, with  the  rt^sult  of  a  more  or  less  extensive  scar  of  the  scalp. 
A  lar^e  pi>rtion  of  the  scalp  may  he  replaccf!  hy  the  scar,  hut  such 
scars  are  unsi|;htly.  easily  vnhierahle.  and  often  <lo  not  form  Ijecause 
the  approximation  of  the  wound  borders  is  not  |KKssihle.  Here  is  the 
opjjKjrt unity  for  plastic  flaps.  Inasmuch  as  the  horders  of  scalp  wounds 
can  he  approximated  in  some  flirections  hetter  than  in  others,  the  flaps 
may  he  formed  in  different  designs  to  cover  such  a  defect.  Especially 
the  tonpiC'shaped  Hap,  with  its  hase  directed  toward  one  of  the  large 
ascending  vessels,  like  tfie  tem|K)ral,  oc-cipital  wv  frontal  artery,  will  be 
A'aluablc  to  cover  the  defect.  Skin  grafts  also  ma\'  l>e  used  to  advantage 
on  tlie  scalp. 

2.  SkuU  Injuiies  with  Defect. — This  conditi(»n  is  the  most  common  in 
cranii>f>Iasty  for  traumatic  injuries.  Portions  of  the  skull  may  be  broken 
out,  sloughed  out,  or  even  removed  during  operation  because  they 
could  not  heal  in  after  the  operation.  Such  portions  of  the  skull  can 
Ik*  replacevl  and  the  skull  <*apsule  made  absolutely  hermetic  again 
by  plastic  surgery.  War  injuries  are  frequently  objects  of  primary 
and  secondary  plastic  operaticms. 

For  the  sake  of  completeness  I  will  describe  a  primary  plastic  opera- 
tion, A  skull  which  !uis  been  injured,  let  us  say t  by  the  kick  of  a  horse 
(as  in  one  of  m\  cases)  has  a  lacerated  wound  of  the  scalp,  a  compound 
cotnminuteil  fracture  of  tlie  skull*  portions  of  the  bmin  with  the  ragged 
dura  are  hanging  out.  The  first  indication  is  to  save  the  life  of  the 
patient.  The  sii'conil,  to  prevent  damage,  if  possible,  to  the  function  of 
the  brain.  Third,  tii  prevent  any  healing  which  might  later  expose  to 
injury  c^r  discomfi>rt,  like  a  henna  of  the  brain. 

The  first  indication  is  the  most  important,  Shtx-k,  hemorrhage, 
infection,  are  the  clangers.  In  such  cases,  which  are  very  much  like 
war  injuries  in  their  aspect,  prognosis,  ami  treatment,  the  first  step  is 
to  t'revent  accidental  infection  by  special  care  in  all  manipulations 
nut  to  a(hl  any  new  dangers  of  infection  and  to  make  those  which  are 
already  present  as  harmlt*ss  as  possible.  After  the  patient *s  general 
Ciindition  is  taken  care  of  by  stimulation,  and  the  hemr>rrhage  is  stoppcfl 
by  ast^ptic  compression  or  by  grasping  the  spurt iiig  I jUmxI vessels  with 
forceps,  clean  the  surface  of  the  scalp  as  for  an  intracranial  ojHTation, 
shaving  and  cleaning  the  external  surface  with  l>enzine,  alcohol  and 
io<Jine,  removing  all  extraneous  matter,  snipping  off  badly  lacerated 
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portions  of  skin  and  brain  substance  and  removing  all  loose  particles 
of  l)one.  If  the  wound  is  such  that  the  extraneous  matter  might  have 
entered  under  the  scalp  or  into  the  mass  of  crushed  tissue,  incbioos  in 
three  directions  are  made,  so  that  the  flaps  lay  the  wound  open. 
(Tripod  Incisions.) 

Up  to  this  point  all  have  agreed  in  pre-war  times  on  the  treatment 
and  nine  surgeons  out  of  ten  would  have  treated  the  wound  with 
drainage,  but  the  experiences  at  the  diflFerent  fronts  diuing  the  war 
show  that  after  removal  of  all  objectionable  tissue,  the  flaps  in  the 
three  directions  could  be  brought  together  and  united  over  the  defect, 
leaving  a  thread  in  the  comer  to  allow  the  escape  of  liquid  retention, 
and  that  the  results  are  far  better  than  to  allow  the  wound  to  drain 
and  intracranial  masses  to  protrude  and  to  granulate.  Therefore, 
primary  suture  seems  to  be  the  advantageous  method.  Some  plastic 
work  might  be  necessary,  in  order  to  cover  small  defects.  If  by  chance 
the  portion  of  the  bone  which  is  loose  can  be  placed  over  the  wound, 
it  may  be  of  advantage  to  do  so.  As  the  reports  of  some  of  the  brain 
surgeons  of  the  late  war  show,  this  method  gave  greater  satisfaction 
than  drainage. 

Remote  Treatment  of  the  Skull  Defect  after  Injury. — If,  as  is  usual, 
primary  union  or  slightly  delayed  primary  union  takes  place,  then  the 
question  arises  of  secondarily  filling  the  defect  of  bone  with  some  more 
resistant  material  than  the  scalp,  and  for  this  purpose  we  have  several 
means  at  our  command.  But  no  operation  should  be  undertaken  until 
everything  is  heale<l  and  inflammatory  reaction  has  disappeared. 

Cranioplasty  after  several  weeks  or  months  consists  in  the  following 
steps:  First,  more  or  less  of  a  flap  incision  over  the  defect  and  on  the 
outside  of  that,  with  the  base  of  the  flap  in  the  direction  of  one  of  the 
leading  arteries.  This  flap  includes  the  scalp  and  pericranium.  The 
scar  of  the  pericranium  or  periosteum  leading  to  the  dura  and  brain  is 
resected.  The  defect  in  the  dura  is  replaced  most  conveniently  by  a 
fascia-fat  flap  from  the  thigh,  with  the  fat  directed  toward  the  brain, 
the  fascia  sutured  with  as  few  as  possible  single  sutures  of  catgut  into 
the  border  of  the  dura  and  the  flap  resutured.  This  will  give  a  fairly 
firm  plastic  result  but  not  strong  enough  to  prevent  injury.  Bone, 
or  some  harder  substance  than  fascia,  should  take  the  place  of  the 
defect  in  the  skull..  For  this  purpose  cartilage  has  been  found  to  be 
extremely  valuable.  It  can  be  introduced  between  fascia  and  skull 
through  small  slits  in  the  skin  after  everything  is  healed,  until  the 
whole  plate  of  cartilage  has  been  produced  in  this  manner.  The 
cartilage  may  be  introduced  at  the  first  operation  but  in  many  instances 
it  will  slough  out,  because  fascia  and  cartilage  will  not  heal  as  readily 
as  fascia  alone.  Bone  mjiy  also  be  introduced  but  is  not  as  good  a 
material.  The  old  Mueller-Koenig  oi)eration,  which  consists  in  taking 
a  portion  of  the  external  table  with  the  skin-periosteum  flap,  is  a 
splendid  operation  in  the  hands  of  an  expert.  I  have  done  remarkably 
well  in  some  instances  with  this  operation  but  I  have  failed  in  others 
because  the  bone  crumbled  away. 
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Frey's  Metbod  of  Covering  Defects  in  the  Skull. — The  method  sijg» 
gested  by  Frey,  consisting  of  a  double  pt!<liclt^l  flap  of  periosteum,  to 
cover  the  defect  in  the  ^kull,  witliout  using  any  hone,  is  perhaps  the 
nearest  approach  to  the  normal.  It  consists  in  the  followini?  steps: 
A  longitudinal  or  flap  incision  over  the  skulJ  defect  and  separation  of 
the  scalp  above  the  periosteum  to  one  side,  far  beyond  tlie  defect, 
makiDg  a  parallel  incision  into  the  periosteum,  loosening  the  bridge 
of  periosteum  from  the  skull  and  displacing  it  by  traction  over  the 
defect,  suturing  it  there  with  a  few  stitches, 

I  have  no  personal  experience  in  this  method  but  I  should  judge 
that  only  smaller  defects  can  be  covered  in  this  manner,  inasnmch 
as  it  is  difficult  to  make  such  displacement  of  bridge  flaps  of  the 
periosteum. 
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¥m.  367 . — Cramoplasty  in  syphiha. 
Case  of  pcNst-sypliilltic  soar  vritb  deep 
reiroctioti. 


Fio.  368, 


-MethtMl  of  cuttmg  Ibe  flup  &nd  trans' 
plaQtation  of  tba  mud. 


Restoration  of  the  Defects  Produced  by  Disease  (Syphilis).— There  is 
one  disease  which  has  given  a  good  many  cases  to  the  plastic  surgeon, 
namely  syphilis.  It  has  a  practical  significance  in  plastic  work  because 
in  the  first  place  the  process  in  itself  is  such  that  ideal  results  can  be 
obtained  only  after  the  disease  has  l>een  eliminated  from  the  body,  and 
second  because  the  tissues  of  a  svphilized  individual  or  an  indi\idijal 
that  has  had  syphilis  are  entirely  different  in  their  healing  reactions  from 
normal.  These  two  points  have  to  be  taken  into  strict  consideration  by 
the  plastic  surgeon.  Fortunately  we  have  in  the  Wassermann  reaction  ^ 
a  good  test  to  assure  us  of  the  first  condition,  but  we  have  no  test  as  to 
the  resistance  and  reaction  of  tissues.  Implantations  of  bone,  cartilage 
and  foreign  material,  like  metal,  rubber,  in  such  individuals  must  be 
undertaken  with  tbe  greatest  reserve,  because  very  seldom  do  they 
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remain  within  the  tissues.  On  the  other  hand  cicatrization  and  bone 
formation  are  very  vigorous  in  syphiiizefl  individuals.  The  bones  are 
especially  apt  to  react  with  hyperplasia,  which  is  a  great  help  in 
sN-philitic  individuals.  Cranioplasty  is  often  necessary  in  individuals 
who  have  been  afflicted  with  this  disease.  The  skull  becomes  fre- 
quently the  seat  of  necrosis  and  sometimes  extensive  necrosis  of  bones 
which  leads  to  their  exfoliation  by  depressions  and  loss  of  substance 
on  the  skull.  Plastic  operations  in  these  cases  should  restore  only  the 
scalp,  if  there  is  a  defect.  The  skull  will  take  care  of  itself,  as  an 
example  tN^pical  of  this  kind  will  show. 

FRONTOPLASTY. 

Frontoplasty  is  the  restoration  of  the  forehead.  In  a  general  way 
the  forehead  is  not  different  in  regard  to  plastic  restoration  of  defects 
from  the  skull  and  scalp,  but  being  free  from  hair  and  so  easily  exposed 
to  \'iew,  it  becomes  important  to  treat  the  wounds  and  defects  of 
the  forehead  particularly  with  respect  to  cosmetic  results.  Scars  on 
the  forehead,  however,  are  rarely  of  the  kind  that  leads  to  keloid.  They 
become  easily  effaced  and  the  forehead  can  stand  a  great  deal  of  injury 
and  plastic  manipulation.  The  circulation  is  excellent  and  I  have  never 
seen  gangrene  of  a  flap  taken  from  the  forehead  or  implanted  on  the 
forehead  itself.  Besides,  the  forehead  is  a  good  place  for  using  skin 
grafts.  They  heal  excellently  and  for  this  reason  it  is  one  of  the  best 
places  for  their  employment. 

Defects  in  the  skull  on  the  forehead  are  relatively  frequent.  Their 
treatment  is  on  the  whole  the  same  as  the  treatment  of  skull  defects. 

TEMPEROPLASTT. 

Plastic  surgery  of  the  temples  does  not  differ  in  any  way  from 
plastic  work  on  other  regions  of  the  skull,  except  that  in  this  case  the 
replacement  of  bone  is  not  so  important.  The  thick  temporal  muscle, 
with  the  fascia,  acts  as  a  strong  protection,  even  in  cases  of  defect  of 
the  skull  hi  this  region,  so  that  a  hernia  here  is  rather  a  rarity.  Fore- 
head and  temples  are  particularly  good  regions  for  Thiersch  grafts. 

RHINOPLASTY. 

General  Considerations. — Rhinoplasty  is  one  of  the  most  studied 
and  oldest  subjects  of  plastic  surgery,  on  account  of  two  conditions. 
The  partial  or  total  loss  of  the  nose  and  the  very  ugly  defonnity  due  to 
syphilitic  lesions  has  led  to  the  development  of  the  "Italian  plastic" 
of  Tagliacozzi,  w^hose  patients  came  to  him  from  all  over  the  world  to 
have  their  noses  restored.  He  developed  his  method  so  well  that  it 
has  ever  since  retained  the  name  of  "Italian  plastic."  The  second 
great  impulse  for  rhinoplasty  was  due  to  the  fact  that  in  India  a  method 
of  punishment  (a  sort  of  national  custom),  was  the  cutting  oW  of  noses, 
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and  many  of  these  people  afterward  apj)lied  to  specialists  for  FL^con- 
striicti4>tK  It  is  catled  the  **  Indian  plastie/*  Tliese  two  methmis  are 
supplemented  by  a  third  nirtlicMl,  which  is  developed  by  the  surgeuns 


Fiu.  339»^ — Teiin»ero plasty.    A  case  wf  lupus*  most  of  il  honlpil.  ou  the  teiiijtle^  by  ra<lium 

Qnd  akin  tmnfiplnnlatifsn. 

themselves  and  consists  in  different  experiments  anil  trials  to  restore  the 
shape  of  the  nose  in  toto  or  in  i)art  by  borrowing  some  skin  from  the 
neighborhood  and  some  bone  from  a  distant  part  of  the  body  and  twist* 


Fi<#,  370, — Tr!in.**plantation  of  flap  from 
the  lateral  portioa  of  the  face  of  t«r  exci^on 
lo  prc^'etit  retraoiioa  of  the  eyolidfi* 


Fio.  37L — Rissult  afttr  hcnliug. 


ing  them  into  shai>e  or  position  so  as  to  reconstruct  the  nose  gradually. 
Man\'  of  these  metljinls  are  successful  and  their  number  is  legioiL  It 
is  imiK*ssible  almost  to  go  into  detail.    There  are,  however,  a  iunnl>er 
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of  methods  which  go  under  the  name  of  this  or  that  author,  which 
represent  a  type  of  reconstruction,  partial  or  total.  At  a  glance  the 
surgeon  can  see  from  the  schematic  figure  how  that  method  works, 
and  if  he  does  not  see  it,  no  amount  of  description  will  add  to  his 


tibial  Traneplant 


Removal  of  crest  of  Tibia 

Fio.  372. — Method  of  removing  a  portion  of  the  tibia  to  use  for  nasal  transplant. 

enlightenment.  He  must  look  upon  these  figures  just  as  an  architect 
looks  upon  a  plan.  They  give  him  a  general  idea  of  the  way  the  surgeon 
should  cut  a  flap  to  cover  a  defect  and  how  he  should  apply  bony 
surplus  from  the  neighborhood  or  from  a  distance  to  improve  the  shape. 
One  of  the  more  modern  ways,  and  one  which  I  must  describe  a 
little  more  in  detail  is,  however,  based  upon  the  fact  that  we  can 
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Fig.  373. — Method  of  tunnelling  the  nose  with  shears  or  pointed  scissors  before  introducing 

a  cartilage  into  the  nose. 


transplant  and  implant  bone  and  cartilage  into  the  nose  taken  from 
another  region  of  the  body  as  in  cranioplasty,  under  skin  which 
is  already  adherent  and  which  is  separated  bluntly  from  its  under- 
lying structures,  thus  forming  a  pocket  for  the  reception  of  the 
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transplant.  The  simple  method  is  this:  Supposing  I  wish  to  im- 
plant on  a  certain  place  a  piece  of  bone  or  a  piece  of  cartilage,  I 
would  determine  the  exact  spot  where  I  want  to  implant  it  and  try 
to  raise  the  skin  on  this  point  from  its  base,  so  as  to  form  a  suffi- 


pctrador 


Tibial  transplant 


TrandplanWion  dt  section  of  tibia 

FiQ.  374. — Method  of  inserting  the  tibial  transplant  into  the  nose  to  form  a  bridge. 

ciently  large  pocket  for  the  reception  of  that  bone.  This  is  best  done 
by  making  an  incision  somewhere  on  the  side,  then  entering  this 
incision  with  a  pair  of  blimt  scissors  which  are  pushed  forward  under- 
neath the  skin  as  far  as  our  pocket  should  extend,  then  opening  the 


oat  line  of  implant. 


remdinins  scar 


FiQ.  375. — Position  of  implant  after  healing. 


scissors  wide  enough  to  spread  that  skin.  The  result  of  this  procedure 
is  hemorrhage,  which  is,  as  a  rule,  not  arterial  but  venous,  and  can 
be  stopped  by  compression.  The  cavity  will  fill  up  with  blood  again, 
perhaps,  if  the  hemorrhage  is  abundant,  but  by  using  compression 
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and  heat  or  cold,  as  the  case  may  t)e,  one  will  ultimately  f^t  a  more 
or  less  i\ry  pocket,  surgically  (In*,  as  we  call  it,  not  necessarily  fully 
dry.  Then  the  Ixme  or  cartilage  Ls  pushe<l  into  that  hole  so  far  that 
it  does  not  protrude  and  so  that  the  original  skin  incision  can  be 
closefl  again.  The  result  will  be  that  the  bone  or  cartilage  will  be 
surrounded  by  a  slight  hematoma  which  will  act  as  groundwork  for 
inflamniator>'  wound  healing  and  encapsulation  of  the  foreign  Ixxly. 
Care  must  Ih'  taken  not  to  include  any  air,  as  sapn)phytic  infection 
might  injure  this  wound  healing  process.  Also  other  microbic  infection 
will  do  hann;  but  strange  to  say  even  slight  infections  have  not 
entirely  prevented  unH)n  and  encapsulation  of  such  foreign  material 
as  canct*llous  l>one  or  cartilage  and  it  has  remaineil  pennanently. 


Fio.  376. — \Vr)lk<)wit8ch  method  of  iLsiiiK  ii  finder  to  form  ii  nasal  support. 


This  meth(Kl  gives  us  an  excellent  means  of  filling  out  depressions 
and  raising  flat  noses  and  straightening  curved  noses.  In  a  word,  it  is 
one  of  the  most  valuable  means  of  plastic  correction.  The  material 
is  usually  taken  from  the  same  individual.  Cartilage  is  abundant 
near  the  border  of  the  ribs  and  the  sternum.  There  any  (juantity  of 
it  can  l)e  easily  obtained  without  harm.  Hone  is  preferably  taken  from 
the  shin  where  it  is  easily  accessible  and  can  be  shaped  to  any  desired 
length  and  width,  and  easily  transported  and  where  its  removal 
causes  no  harm. 
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This  excellent  iiiethocl,  of  eour^,  has  siipplante<l  a  great  many  of 
the  older  rnethtxlH  of  rhinoplasty;  nevertheless  there  nnaain  quite  a 
number  of  cases,  espeeuilly  tht^se  in  which  path<ilo|jical  conditions  have 
been  the  cause  of  the  destruction,  whcR^  complicated  methods,  like 
the  transport  of  a  finger  or  the  use  of  other  plastic  operations  become 
iiecessiiry. 

In  tlie  following  I  give  some  of  the  most  important  and  most  ujseful 
meth{Mls  of  plastic  operations  on  the  nose,  without  going  into  detail, 
thinking  that  for  the  surgeon  a  glance  at  a  sniatl  ilhistratiun  will  be 
sufficient. 

The  best  way  to  deal  with  this  large  subject  is  to  divide  rhinoplasty, 
as  it  always  has  t)een  divided,  into  three  groups:  <1)  Partial  Ilhino- 
plasty;  (2)  Total  Uhiuoplasty;  (8)  Alterations  in  Shape. 


Fio.  377, — KauKch  luethrKi  of  rhiuoiibi^ty,  by  trimiHferriiKj  n  fimer  or  Uie  from  the 
center  of  the  palm  of  the  hand  iiit^i  the  no^c  aifter  it  h»s  kteen  first  tnijispliiuted  into 
the  palm,  in  a  cade  of  total  abacnoe  of  rmsal  support. 


Partial  Rhinoplasty.— The  nose  consists  of  a  number  of  important 
anaturnieid  juirts.  Any  of  thest*  parts  may  be  lost  in  an  injur>^  and 
have  to  he  rt^pkeed  and  m^t  tmly  the  histological  strn<'t\ire  but  also 
the  arehiteetonie  struetiire  must  W  taken  into  consideration »  and  the 
latter  is  the  most  difKt.'ult  task.  Nature  has  providetl  the  nose  with  a 
skeleton  of  Ixme  and  cartilage  and  it  is  very  diffiedt  to  imitate  with 
plastic  surge r\'  the  arehiteetonie  structure  and  to  reconstruct  missing 
parts  so  as  to  make  the  feature  closely  resemi>lc  its  normal  shape. 
We  often  have  to  be  siitisfie<l  with  a  nose  shapeil  in  such  manner  that 
it  will  not  he  an  ugly  api^endage,  worse  than  the  *>riginal  defect,  and 
herein  lies  the  great  difficulty  of  the  work. 

Most  inip4>rtant  of  all  structurt^s  is  the  septum  and  the  Ijridge,  as 
they  are  the  fundamental  supix»rts  of  the  nose.  If  they  are  destroyed, 
it  is  hard  to  reconstruct  them.  The  tip,  the  ala,  the  soft  septum,  are 
much  more  easily  supplied. 

We  shall  l>egin  with  the  most  simple  part,  tlie  reconstruction  of 
the  ala,  or  wing.  If  the  whole  ala  is  missing  on  one  side  and  the 
nose  retracted!  so  that  its  ti}>  is  turned  to  the  affected  side,  tixe  recon- 
struction is  comparatively  easy  in  cases  where  the  cheeks  ofTer  plenty 
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of  materiaL    In  the  first  place,  the  scars  have  to  be  resected  so  that 

fresh  woimcls  remain,  lining  the  defect.  This  will  h*ave  more  or  less  of  a 
triiingiilar  liefei't  of  the  side  of  the  nose*  where  the  ahi  was  situated. 
The  nasolabial  fold  is  an  excellent  means  of  hiding  the  s(*arand  therefore 
a  Hap  is  made  with  its  base  to  wand  the  root  of  the  nc»se,  of  more  or  less 
rectangular  shape,  then  turned  and  implante<l  into  the  defect;  folded 
on  itself  so  that  its  extremity  is  turned  toward  the  nasal  cavity,  the 
fold  of  the  flap  forming  the  border  of  the  ala.  In  this  manner  we  are 
in  almost  every  case  able  to  restore  the  wing  of  the  nose,  as  far  as  the 
skinny  part  is  concerned.  As  many  points  of  suture  should  fasten 
this  flap  into  the  tlefect  as  is  necessary  on  both  sides  of  its  insertion, 
and  as  wifle  a  flap  should  be  secured  as  is  necessary*  always  considering 


Fro.  :i78.~ Method  nf  Esmurch  s 


I-'k;,  371).  —  l{t\sii|i  after  iJiK^riitiou, 


that  in  course  of  time  flaps  of  this  kind  will  shrink  somewhat.  It  is 
quite  important  to  take  some  of  the  fat  of  the  cheek  along,  so  as  to 
make  it  as  succulent  as  possible.  The  nostril  of  that  side  is  packed 
with  gauze.  It  keeps  the  part  of  the  flap  which  has  been  folded  into 
the  nose  in  proper  shape. 

Ten  days  will  usually  suffice  to  heal  this  Hap  in  position.  The  place 
from  which  the  flap  has  been  taken  should  be  sutured  longitudinally 
and  exactly,  so  as  to  give  as  little  scar  as  possible.  Of  course,  it  will 
not  always  be  possible  to  use  that  direction  of  the  flap  for  plastic 
and  sometimes  we  have  to  borrow^  it  from  the  middle  of  the  cheek. 

After  sufficient  time  has  elapsed,  say  three  or  ft)ur  w<3eks,  and  the 
ala,  which  now  consists  entirely  of  skin  and  which  would  sink  intoj 
the  nostril  and  gradually  shrivel  more  ami  more,  has  to  be  suppliedj 
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with  a  cartiiagiiious  skeleton,  in  order  to  keep  it  away  from  the  septum. 
This  can  easily  he  done  by  implanting  a  small  cyr\*ed  strip  of  cartilage 
into  the  ala,  making  a  slit  somewhere  on  the  side  and  with  a  fine  pair 
of  blunt  scissors  burrow  a  canal  or  pocket  for  its  reception.  It  will 
form  a  g<MM!  support  for  the  wing. 

Partial  EastoratioE  of  a  Wing. — Sometimes  only  a  portion  of  tlie  wing 
is  missing,  an  ugly  deforming  triangular  defect,  resulting  fnim  injury 
ur  disease,  while  the  largest  portion  of  the  wing  is  present. 

In  such  cases  we  often  can  restore  the  small  defect  from  the  nose 
itself ^  borrowing  skin  from  the  nose  above  the  nasolabial  fold,  if  there 
is  an  abundance  of  the  same.  These  small  defects,  while  nften  cosmeti- 
cally l>ad,  can  easily  be  reformed  aTul  should  only  be  treated  in  such 
manner  as  will  not  increase  the  difficulty  by  sear  formation- 


pedicle  wilh 
subcutofitoys  fdt 


suture  of  flap 
To  wounded 
edge 


pedtcle 


Flo.  liSO. — Method  of  cijUiiig  the 
flap  on  th©  arm  bofore  imptaiiting 
it  into  the  uoee« 


Fio.  381. — Method  of  "Italian  plastic"  from  theurm 
upon  the  bridge  of  the  nose. 


In  women,  defects  of  the  ala,  just  like  other  defects  of  the  nose,  can 
Ue  replaced  by  liorrowinj:  skin  from  distant  parts  of  the  B^mIv  hy  the 
Italian  pla^stic,  which  will  be  descTibed  later,  because  the  methcxl  i.s 
the  same  whether  used  fijr  ala  or  bridge  or  tip. 

Restoration  of  the  Tip  of  the  Nose.— The  tip  of  the  nose  is  often 
destroyed  by  injuries  antl  diseasc\  In  such  case  the  nose  is  flattened 
out  in  its  apex  and  is  eosmetieally  deformed.  In  such  instances  the 
tip  can  be  restorctl  in  the  l>est  manner  by  Italian  plastic.  The  pro- 
cedure is  deserif)ed  with  the  restoration  of  the  nose  in  total  rhino- 
plasty and  is  the  siime.  In  this  case,  however,  it  is  much  more  simple, 
having  to  restore  only  a  small  portion  of  the  nasal  cover  of  the  tip. 
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First*  a  sharp  incision  around  the  (Wet*t»  within  heahhy  skin,  and 
the  skill  of  the  nose  rejjaireil  sti  arc m nil  the  tlefect  tliat  the  borders  of 
the  wound  are  as  high  as  p«)ssible»  tn  give  as  much  eontact  as  possible 
with  the  skin  of  the  forearm  or  hunienis.  This  is  an  important  factor 
l)eeaiise^  the  scars  after  the  nnion  will  be  less  visible  and  the  tip  wiJI  be 
much  larger. 

After  the  flap  has  Iw^en  severed  from  the  forearm,  then  a  very 
exaet  adaptation  of  the  same  lias  tu  be  made  ijito  the  nose  and  a  much 
larger  flap  has  to  be  taken  than  at  first  apfx*ars,  since  we  usually 
have  to  implant  some  eartihige  lattT  underneath  the  flap,  to  giv^e  to 
the  nose  tip  a  proniinent^\  ami  siivce  we  can  always  n*niove  portions 
if  it  is  too  big;  but  the  operation  is  hardly  ever  suceessfu!  if  we  have 
taken  too  smafl  a  flap.  Care  must  be  exercised  to  take  a  piece  of  the 
forearm  wtiere  enough  fat  tissue  is  present,  so  that  there  v^ill  be  .suf- 
ficient sulKmtaneous  connective  tissue  for  the  later  plastic  work  with 
cartilage. 

Restoration  of  Bridge.— ^Th is  deformity  is  pn^rhaps  the  most  common. 
An  injury  has  destroyed  part  of  the  nost*  from  its  root  down  to  its  tip^ 
and  as  a  rt\sult  there  is  a  deformity  which  consists  of  a  tilting  up  of 
the  nose,  a  retraction  of  the  briilge  into  scar  tissue,  and  the  nostrils 
instead  of  being  directed  downward  I  are  diRH;ted  forwanl.  (Mten  a 
portion  of  the  skeleton  is  missing. 

The  first  indication  is  to  remove  all  the  scar  tissue  ami  bring  the 
nostrils  into  their  normal  posititju  downwanl.  That  will  leave  a  rec- 
tangular defect  over  the  l>ridge  of  the  nose.  \vry  often  we  can  use  the 
scarred  tissue  to  make  an  inner  lining  of  the  nose  in  such  manner 
that  we  dissect  the  scars  without  o|)ening  tiie  nasal  cavity,  and  if  we 
have  to  open  the  luisal  cavity,  that  we  turn  a  portion  of  the  scarified 
tissue  toward  the  inside  and  expose  the  lower  surface  toward  the  out- 
side^  using  it  as  a  l)ed  for  the  implanting  of  bone,  cartilage,  and  skin. 
The  best  place  for  obtaining  skhi  for  these  cases  is  from  the  forehead » 
from  which  a  tongue-sliapcil  flap,  of  such  direction  that  tlie  vessels 
supplying  it  run  in  its  ijcdicle,  is  turned  down  upon  the  nose  and 
sutured  with  exact  fine  horsehair  sutures  into  the  borders  prixluced  by 
the  dissection  of  the  scars.  This  would  not  prevent,  however  (even 
if  it  should  heal  very  well),  the  nose  from  tilting  up  again,  if  we  did 
not  supply  some  resistant  material  for  the  support  itf  the  missing 
bridge  or  bony  skeleton.  We  can  best  supply  this  fn)m  the  shin  bone, 
using  a  portion  of  the  crest  of  the  shin  bone  with  its  periostemii, 
pointed  on  both  sides  sharply,  with  the  point  on  one  side  stuck  into 
the  TiHii  of  the  nose  anfl  the  other  into  the  tip  of  the  ntjse,  thus  keeping 
tliese  |>arts  stifBy  apart,  and  covering  this  bridge,  which  is  closely 
adapted  to  its  underlying  flap  surface,  with  skin  from  the  forehead. 
The  ilefect  on  the  forehead  is  sutured  as  far  as  possible  by  adajitation 
of  the  borders;  and  at  its  root,  where  the  Hap  is  turned,  left  iimmited, 
and  after  two  or  tliree  weeks,  when  the  flap  is  well  supplit^d  with 
circulation  from  the  nose,  it  is  cut  at  the  mot.  This  incision  is  closely 
adapted  into  the  upper  border  of  the  former  defect,  while  the  flap 
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pedicle  is  turned  back  on  to  the  forehead  and  resutured  in  its  former 
place*  In  this  manner  an  excellent  result  may  l>e  obtaine+l  in  the 
restoration  of  the  root  of  the  nose. 

Sotnctimes  wc  meet  cases  in  which  ttie  wound  on  the  nose  is  still 
hcalinj^,  Xo  plastic  o|>eration  shi»uld  be  undertaken  until  the  wonnd 
is  licalc<l  and  free  from  reaction,  as  ^iven  in  the  early  rules,  but  pre- 
paraton^  to  this,  we  may  begin  by  implanting  the  Ixme  underneath 
the  forehead,  so  as  to  heal  that  bone  in  before  we  transplant  the  Hap. 
This  shortens  somewhat  the  procedure  of  healing  of  the  bone  and  in  a 
certain  way  insures  its  union,  but  1  have  not  fnunrl  much  difficulty 
in  cascis  where  there  was  no  inflanunatory  reaction  in  transplanting  the 
hone  at  the  time  of  the  flap  oi)eration  antl  therefore  ha%'e  nt*t  made  use 
of  this  method  except  once. 


Fiu.  3H2. — Mi'iluMi  of  putting  up  ti  I'lwe  of 
^'Italian  plasfic'*  in  pliwter  of  ParU.  Mark  the 
position  of  the  arni. 


FiKi.  38H.— TheaTTii  flapi> 
and  hunf!»  down  on  the  tddo  \>'- 
and  \B  allowed  U>  slirivei  Uj- 
adapted. 


Another  plan  for  reconstructing  the  bridge  of  the  nose  is  offered 
by  the  Italian  methtwl  of  Taglialozzi.  This  will  be  describe*!  more  in 
detail  in  the  restoratitJii  of  t*>tal  defei*t  of  the  uosi\ 

Restoration  of  the  Side  of  the  Nose.^The  side  of  the  nose  is  often  the 
seat  of  injury,  srHuetiuies  in  ct>rincH*tion  with  war  injuries.  Very 
important  in  this  instance  is  the  complication  of  laceration  of  the 
lachrunal  sac,  whicli  in  most  cases  is  the  scat  of  suppuration.  This 
results  in  fistula,  wliich  easily  closes,  fills  up  with  pus,  and  breaks 
open  again,  repeating  this  continually.  It  is  therefore  important 
to  remove  this  obstacle  Ix^forc  the  side  of  the  nose  is  restored,  and  if 
the  sac  is  not  affected,  it  is  very  important  not  to  disturb  it  while 
opera  t  i  n  g  f or  s  u  c  h  d  effect . 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  in  plastic  surgery  that  cavities  like  the  nasal 
cavity  cannot  be  bridged  over  simply  by  covering  the  outside  with  a 
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flap  and  leaving  the  inside  exposed*  It  may  heal  once  in  a  while  but 
ill  muny  instances  it  will  suppurate  later  and  cause  disturbance.  It 
is  therefore  important  that  a  lining  should  he  secured  for  the  inside 
of  the  nasal  cavity,  ant]  this  can  be  flone  in  perforating  defects  of 
the  side  of  the  nose,  by  turning  some  of  the  skin  inward,  by  dissecting  , 
it  from  the  si^le  as  far  as  one  can*  ami  closing  the  defect,  with  such  ' 
dissected  skin  and  scur  toward  the  cavity,  at  the  time  of  operation, 
of  course,  just  as  well  as  before.  Then  such  defects  of  the  side  of  the 
nose  may  ver>'  easily  he  restored  b%^  flaps  from  the  fort^head* 

Total  Rhinoplasty. — Totiil  rhinoplasty  means  reconstruction  of  the 
entire  nasal  skeleton  and  eov'er.  There  are  a  large  number  of  cases  in 
which  such  an  oj>eration  is  indicated.  Injuries  destroy  the  skeleton 
in  such  manner  that  after  all  the  acute  inflammatory  changes  have 
disaj>pcared,  an  unsightly  hole  remains  in  the  center,  with  retracted  ' 
scars,  and  har*lly  any  of  the  original  parts  of  the  nose  are  left.  But  there 
are  cases  in  which  some  of  the  original  parts  of  the  nose  are  still  existent. 

It  is  important  when  the  plan  is  made  for  total  reconstruction  of 
the  nose  to  make  use  of  every  particle  of  structure  which  is  still  in 
existence.  It  is  not  so  difficult  to  gain  a  cutaneous  cover  for  the  nose 
but  the  prominence  and  shai>e  of  the  nose  are  the  two  desiderata  which 
are  the  hardest  t()  attain. 
I  1,  As  to  the  shape,  a  good  result  will  have  to  show  wings,  point, 
and  bridge  distinctly.  The  wings  are  very  hard  to  form,espt"Cially  such 
wings  as  will  stand  off  from  the  nostril  and  not  ct)|lapsc,  but  keep 
the  nostril  patent.  The  tip  is  not  so  difficult,  although  as  a  rule  it  is 
necessary  to  make  a  number  of  corrections  before  the  best  form  is 
secured.    The  bridge  is  the  easiest  ttj  obtain.  I 

2.  As  to  prominence,  the  plastic  construction  of  the  skelet*>n»  by 
using  bone  to  make  a  prominent  nose,  is  very  successful,  and  if 
correctly  employed  the  results  are  satisfactory.  There  Avere  many 
methods  in  former  times  by  which  the  nose  was  built  uji  by  using 
parts  of  the  skeleton  of  the  frontal  bone,  of  the  cheeks,  and  tiie  upper 
jaw.  Today  these  have  only  a  historical  interest.  For  instance,  the  1 
methcwl  of  Israel,  of  Koenig,  Schimmelbusch,  Nelaton,  and  a  host 
of  others,  are  extremely  interesting  and  have  led  to  good  results  in 
the  hands  of  their  originators  and  imitators  in  a  few  cases,  but  the 
latest  experiences  with  a  large  number  of  cases  are  in  favor  of  using 
two  methods,  especially  in  the  total  reconstruction  of  the  nose,  namely, 
the  Indian  method,  and  second,  the  Italian  method  with  bone  or 
cartilage  transplantation  for  skeleton.  Because  these  two  methods  are 
also  used  in  partial  reconstruction,  I  shall  give  them  here  much  more 
in  detail  Some  of  the  parts  of  the  ojjeration  may  be  omitted  or  modi- 
fied in  partial  reconstruction,  as  the  case  may  be,  because  one  can 
make  um*  of  existing  material  and  scars. 

The  Indian  Plastic. — If  we  have  a  case  in  which  the  whole  nasal  outer 
skelet4>n  is  missing,  the  scars  retracteti  toward  a  central  hole  or  two 
holes,  as  the  case  may  be,  representing  the  aperture  of  the  nose,  very 
much  resembling  the  skull  of  a  skeleton,  then  we  have  in  the  first  phice 
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to  supply  the  inner  lining  of  the  exterior  nose  and  in  the  next  place 
the  outer  cover.  Both  can  be  siipplie<1  from  the  forehead  or  foreheawl 
and  cheek  anil  the  skeleton  of  the  nost-:  from  the  bone  of  the  ti}>ia. 
The  first  step  is  to  resect  the  scar  from  the  border  of  the  p\Tiform 
external  aperture  and  make  quite  a  broad  border  of  a  wound  toward 
the  inside  of  t!ie  future  nasal  cavity  as  well  as  toward  tiie  outside.  At 
this  point  many  })lastic  surgeons  make  a  mistake  in  not  getting  broad 
enou|!:h  surfaces  for  adhesion  and  their  stitches  cut  out  or  slough 
out  very  easily,  as  there  is  not  sufficient  tissue  to  hold  them*  It  is 
ttierefore,  best  after  circumcising  the  pyriform  aperture  to  separate 
tlie  two  Ixirdcrs  as  widely  as  fM>ssible,  turning  the  inner  border  towani 
the  inside,  the  outer  bonier  toward  the  outside.  In  the  center  we  have 
then  the  exposed  bonier  of  the  pjTifomi  aperture  of  the  nasal  cavity 
of  the  skeleton.  The  next  step  is  to  cut  off  these  borders  with  scissors 
or  knife  to  such  straight  lines  that  the  apix>sition  of  the  flaps  from  the 
forehead  will  be  linear  and  form  as  little  scar  as  possible* 


I 


Fio.  384. — A  perforated  bridgo  from  mjuj^. 


The  second  step  is  to  outline  on  the  forehead  two  flaps,  one  which  Is 
to  form  the  umer  lining  of  the  nose  and  the  inner  lining  of  the  septmn 
between  the  two  nostrils  on  the  outside,  with  its  epithelial  surface 
dinx!ted  toward  the  inside  of  the  nasal  cavity.  This  Hap  Is  tongue- 
shaped  and  has  at  its  extremity  a  small  portion  which  is  going  to  be  the 
future  septum  joining  the  lip.  This  Hap  has  its  pedicle  corresiK>nding 
to  the  largest  vessel  above  the  eye,  the  supraorbital  artery,  and  its 
extremity  reaching  toward  the  temple  of  one  side  or  the  tether.  It  is 
turned  down  with  its  bleeding  surface  towani  the  outside  and  sutured 
exactly  into  the  borders  of  the  wound  directed  toward  the  nasal  cavity 
and  the  extremity  sutured  into  ttie  nasal  bonier  of  tlie  up|jer  lip* 

The  two  nostrils  are  now  packed  with  gauze,  so  that  the  nasal  form 
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is  obtained,  with  the  hlcxwly  surface  directe<l  outwanl.    Now  a  second 

flap  is  iiiadt*  CfirrespiKulinfjly  on  the*  other  side  of  the  furehcjHl  and  this 
tinie  it  is  tiirnr*!  with  its  l>leediiig  surfaee  tinvanl  the  in.si(Je  and  its 


Fiti.  385. — A  case 
total  destruction  of 
skeleton  ports. 


of    t*yphilij4    with 
the  uu»c   utid   all 


Fiu.  38  »i. — The  same  case  after  the 
syt^iihtic  condition  haa  healed.  Ready 
for  pl^tic  operation. 


epithelial  surfaee  toward  the  outside  antl  sutured  exactly  into  the  outer 
border  of  the  wound  and  the  extremity  sutured  into  the  lower  border 


Fig.  387. — The  aif|,*t'araiiiv  of  tin-  ♦"Ui-c*  after  trauHpliiittatiun.     "Indian  plaatio/* 

of  tlie  wound  in  the  li[>.  Bt^fore,  liowever.  this  whole  fuaneiiver  is 
fiiiishefl,  bone  whi(*h  lias  hen-n  eliisiOled  tmt  of  tlie  crest  of  the  tibia 
and  which  is  l»rokeji  t^v  an  angle  at  one  point  corresponding  to  the 
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future  tip  t>f  the  nmv,  is  laid  between  the  two  flaps  and  even  fastened 
with  a  roll  pie  t)l  eat^^iit  stitches,  so  as  to  retiiaiii  in  place  alongside  the 
future  l>ridge  of  the  nose.  It  lies  between  the  two  Haps  and  has  to 
heal  in  and  jtri%'e  to  the  nose  the  shape  reciuire<b  The  two  borders  of 
the  flaps  aloiij^sifle  the  nostrils  are  sutnred  very  accurately.  Some- 
times it  is  better  to  make  the  outer  Hap  somewhat  larger  so  as  to  place 
the  sutures  of  the  nnstrils  and  the  se[)t uni  inside  the  nose  instead  of 
on  the  outside,  which  pives  a  l)etter  cosinetic  ai>pearanee  than  when 
the  scar  is  lining  the  outer  horiler  of  the  nose. 

The  results  of  tins  metho*!  of  reconstniction  <rf  the  nose  are  as  a  rule 
very  gratifying.  Secondary  etirrections,  improvements,  implantation 
of  cartilage  into  the  wings,  interjection  of  additional  cartilage  into  the 
tip,  to  make  it  more  prominent,  are  necessary,  but  the  shap<^  of  the 
nose  is  vctx  good,  the  scars  are  all  lying  in  such  Itx-ations  that  they  do 
uot  lierome  cdsmetically  ohncixions. 

Afterward  the  defects  of  the  foix'head  are  diminished  as  nnieh  as 
possible  by  some  plastic  procedure.  The  flaps  after  being  cut  ofl" 
at  their  pedicles  restore  some  of  the  defect  firoduced  by  the  original 
ojxTation  (we  cut  these  flaps  at  the  end  of  two  or  tliree  weeks,  which 
fleiH4nls  on  the  individual  and  the  amount  of  nutrition  present).  One 
hns  to  leave  the  pedicle  rather  longer  than  too  shctrt  a  time  in  those 
cases  in  which  one  suspects  that  an  early  cutting  off  of  the  matrix 
circulation  might  injure  the  life  of  the  flap. 

JhMlifintimw.'-Tht  mcMlifications  of  this  methcKl  are  numerous  and 
one  of  the  most  common  is  one  in  which  one  Hap  from  the  forehead  is 
sufficient,  because  the  scar  and  the  outer  rtnnnants  of  the  nose  are 
sufficient  to  make  the  inner  cover  of  the  reconstructed  nose.  There  are 
two  ways  in  which  such  scar  tissue  may  be  utilized.  One  is  liy  dissect- 
ing the  outer  skin  from  the  cheek,  about  one-fourth  inch  near  the  root 
of  the  nose  and  about  an  inch  near  the  lip.  This  triangular  piece  is 
dis.s^'cted  and  turner!  with  its  outer  surface  inward  and  sutunnl  in  the 
median  line  together  so  that  a  groi)ve  ap[)ears,  which  is  very  apt  to 
receive  the  hloiwly  surfatx^  of  the  marro\\'  part  of  the  boue  and  produce 
very  accurate  adhesions  here  for  the  bridge  of  the  nose. 

Another  way  is  the  use  of  that  scar  and  cutis  around  such  a  defective 
n*)S(%  by  dissecting  a  flap  downward,  starting  at  the  root  of  the  nose 
with  a  small  rectangular  flap  which  is  ti>  fcirm  the  future  septum,  then 
making  a  two-side  incision,  ptirallel  with  ttie  border  of  the  |jyriform 
ai>ertur#*  and  dissecting  the  Hap  downward  and  |xiinting  it  tnitward. 
suturing  the  end  frran  the  root  *>f  the  nose  into  the  mtnlian  incision  of 
the  lip.  In  this  way  we  have  the  advantage  of  getting  on  both  sides 
projections  which  are  very  easily  used  for  the  wings  of  the  nose.  On 
to  this  is  sutured  the  flap  from  the  forehead. 

Of  course,  there  are  numerous  small  modifications  of  this  main 
methtHi  nf  Intlian  plastic.  All  have  their  importance  and  may  be 
stu<lied  from  t!ie  monogra]>ljs  i>r  text-fMM*ks  in  which  they  are  described, 
l>ut  (»n  the  wfiole  the  metluMi  given  alnrve  is  observed  in  the  majority 
of  cases. 
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The  Italian  Plastic. — ITie  second  method  is  the  Italian  plastic,  sa 
called  from  the  fact  that  Tagliocozzi,  the  Italian,  devoted  to  this 
metlio*!  of  plastic  surgery  a  great  deal  of  his  time  and  that  he  achieved 
a  great  success  by  using  flaps  from  the  arms  on  the  nose.  His  original 
method  was  very  simple.  He  made  a  flap  of  more  or  le^  rectangular 
shape  on  the  arm,  cut  the  defective  nose  squarely  of\\  so  that  it  formed 
hn>ad  honlers,  and  either  connected  the  flap  from  the  forearm  directly  i 
to  the  nasiil  defect  or  else  allowed  it  to  shrivel  somewhat  first  and  after 
it  Imd  formed  on  the  arm  a  little  shrivelled  up  appendix  of  free  skin, 
united  it  to  the  nasa!  defect  (see  Figs,  'Ml  :iS2).  After  it  had  been 
attached  long  enougti  to  establish  circulation  it  was  cut  off  from  the 
arm,  thus  giving  to  the  defective  nose  a  lump  of  tissue  with  skin  sur- 
face, imitating  the  nodule  of  a  nasal  tip;  sometimes,  and  especially  in 
his  later  experiences,  he  formed  nostrils  and  other  parts  of  the  nose 
from  these  flaps.  He  kept  his  patients  in  quiet  posture  by  apparatus 
which  was  made  like  a  harness  and  which  did  not  allow  the  slightest 
motion  of  the  body  but  allowed  the  patient  to  eat  and  <irink  and  kept 
him  more  or  less  free  from  the  annoyance  of  the  position,  wliich  was 
one  that  we  no  longer  use,  but  which  has  been  found  fairly  comfortable. 
The  principle  of  the  method,  however,  is  in  use  up  to  this  day,  namely, 
the  borrowing  of  skin  flaps  to  cover  defects  of  the  face,  not  only  for 
rhinoplasty  but  for  other  plastic  purposes,  such  as  repair  of  the  lips, 
cheeks,  ears,  hands,  feet  or  breast. 

The  Technic  of  the  Methmi, — The  patient  is  prepared  by  scrupulous 
cleansing  of  the  face  as  well  as  arm  for  the  operation.  The  patient  is 
prepared  for  a  day  or  two  temporarily,  hokling  his  arm  in  such  position 
as  it  will  be  held  later  on.  In  my  experiments^  I  have  found  that  the 
position  of  the  arm  across  the  head  in  such  manner  that  the  hand  is 
put  over  the  back  of  the  head  of  the  patient,  the  forearm  joining  the 
cheek,  the  elbow  crease  opposite  the  foreliead,  is  the  most  favorable 
for  the  patient,  and  the  one  which  he  can  stand  the  longest  time.  It 
allows  feeding  from  one  side  as  well  as  watching.  It  also  i>ermits  the 
patient  to  sleep  on  one  side  very  comfortably  and  also  on  the  back. 

After  tlie  patient  has  been  pn^pared  in  this  manner,  the  operation 
of  plastic  flap  is  performed  as  follows:  The  nose  is  prepared  by  dis- 
secting the  scars  and  sewing  the  same  to  the  remaining  skin,  as  in  the 
Indian  plastic  for  lining  of  the  nose.  If  there  is  not  sufficient  of  this 
material  present  one  can  use  an  Indian  Hap  for  lining.  One  can  also 
use  a  lining  from  the  arm,  employing  one  flap  with  its  skhi  surface 
toward  the  inskle  and  the  other  with  its  skin  surface  toward  the  outside, 
either  directly  or  indirectly.  By  directly,  we  mean  we  can  use  this  at 
the  time  of  that  operation;  by  iiitlirectly,  that  we  prepare  a  flap  on 
the  arm  first  l>y  allowing  another  flap  to  heal  to  its  wounde<l  surface 
before  we  join  it  tt>  the  nasal  defect,  I  have  found,  however,  that  in 
most  instances  sufficient  materitd  w^as  present  on  the  nose  defect  itself 
to  build  upon,  so  that  only  one  flap  was  taken  from  the  arm  nnd  that 
to  coviT  the  outside*  The  flap  from  the  arm  has  the  quality  of  shrivel- 
ling up  considerably  after  it  has  once  separated.    One  can  safely  say  I 
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that  two-thirds  of  it,s  thickness  aiifl  about  onc-third  of  ib  size  will  he 
XiYSt  after  it  is  fully  healeil.  llifTefure  an  extensive  flap  with  a  j^oor! 
deal  of  fatty  tissue  Ls  better  than  a  very  thin  cuticle  for  this  plastic 
purpose.  The  flap  is  ineasuR^d  out  hy  proper  model  and  increased 
atx)Ut  one-thirfl  in  its  size  Ijefore  it  is  cut,  and  the  broad  petUele, 
comparatively,  is  left  to  the  ami.  It  is  sutureti  in  practically  the  same 
manner  as  the  Indian  flap»  on  tliree  sides,  into  the  defect,  taking  care 
that  one  brings  broad  surfaces  into  apposition. 

The  difficulty  arises  in  the  after-treatment.  As  soon  as  the  flap  is 
united,  care  must  hi*  taken  to  keep  the  arm  in  the  same  position  as  it 
is  at  the  time  when  the  operation  is  finished.  This  immobilization  is 
best  brought  about  by  adhesive  plasters,  which  are  put  around  the 
head  and  the  arm,  the  breast  Xo  the  arm,  in  broad  strips,  in  such 
manner  that  the  circulation  is  not  disturbed  but  at  the  same  time  the 
arm  is  securely  immobilized.  Care  must  l>e  taken  that  all  surfaces  of 
skin  which  touch  each  other  should  be  protected  b\'  gauze  from  the  dan- 
ger of  eczema,  which  sweating  and  the  contact  of  two  surfaces  cau.ses  so 
easily,  (iauze  and  cotton  is  packed  into  every  crevice  between  cheek 
and  arm  and  then  over  the  whole  head  and  neck  a  retentive  bandage  of 
plaster  of  Paris  is  made,  which  assures  perfect  immobilization.  The 
face  can  be  free  so  that  feeding,  cleansing  of  the  nose  of  the  discharges 
in  the  after-treatment,  is  possible.  Breathing  must  not  be  impefled; 
also  care  must  be  taken  that  if  the  patient  vomit  after  waking  up,  the 
plastic  flaps  should  not  be  soiled.  In  these  cases  it  is  imjjortant  to 
have  a  very  competent  nurse  to  whom  the  many  instructions  can  safely 
be  given. 

The  |x>sition  of  the  patient  is  rather  unpleasant  and  this  is  one  of 
the  draw  backs  to  the  operation,  but  the  advantages  are  many.  In  the 
first  place,  there  are  no  scars  on  the  face  or  forehead  of  the  patient, 
and  then*  is  plenty  of  material  for  plastic  pur|>oses.  Its  disadvantageij 
are  that  we  have  to  sever  the  pedicle  a  little  earlier  than  w^e  would  like 
to  do,  because  through  his  position  the  patient  I>ecomes  very  resth.*ss 
and  if  we  leave  the  arm  in  that  position  too  long,  we  will  have  (as  1 
have  seen  m  a  few  instances)  a  pressure  paralysis  of  the  nerve,  w4iich 
will  take  some  time  to  restore  to  normal. 

In  about  eight  or  ten  days,  if  good  union  has  taken  place,  the  flap  is 
cut  loose  from  the  arm  and  care  must  l>e  taken  immediately  to  insert 
it  into  its  new  place  on  the  nose,  with  its  free  border  so  as  to  give  a 
fourth  side  of  circulation,  at  this  moment  when  the  circulation  from 
tlie  other  three  sides  is  not  very  strong.  It  may  not  be  possible  to  give 
to  the  nose  a  most  desirable  shape  at  this  time.  Corrections  may  have 
to  be  done  but  the  first  important  matter  now^  is  to  give  to  the  flap  a 
good  rosy  color  by  waiting  as  long  as  necessary  for  the  establishment 
of  circulation.  The  corrt^ctions  can  l>e  made  subsequently.  After  the 
flap  is  healed  fully  and  has  gocxi  circulation,  one  can  implant  bone  and 
cartilage  to  raise  it.  The  arm  wound  heals  as  a  rule  by  primary  union 
and  leaves  very  little  sear, 

Tlie  third  group  i»f  plastic  operations  are  those  which  concern  only 
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cosmetic  changt»s  of  the  form  of  tlic  nose,  ant!  here  we  have  to  consider 
several  tyj^e:^;  some  of  them  nrv  ilue  to  disease,  others  to  eorigenital 
(irftfrmity,  still  others  to  iiiiury,  some  to  the  removal  of  n  growth. 

The  Congenital  Split  Nose. — Thi.s  is  a  rare  hut  interesting  condition 
to  the  plastician,  1  have  seen  it  in  several  instances  indicated  slightly 
by  a  very  broad  nose,  which  has  a  slight  depression  in  the  center  or 
sometimes  only  a  tip  which  is  split  in  the  middle  slightly,  so  that  it 
appt^ars  that  tlie  nose  has  two  tips,  one  on  each  side.  These  slight 
indications  are  rarely  a  mattcT  of  cosmetic  plastic,  but  there  is  one  con- 
flition  where  the  nose  appears  split  in  the  midrile  and  the  root  of  the 
nusc  very  broad,  a  very  unsightly  condition.  This  is  due  to  a  congenital 
deformity  caused  by  the  improper  union  of  the  facial  clefts  in  the 
embryo.  In  such  a  case  we  make  use  of  the  plastic  implantation  f)f 
bone  ami  cartilage  through  the  intnuiasal  roiit.  Cartilage  is  removed 
from  one  of  the  ri!)s.  This  can  Iw*  (lone  under  hical  anesthesia;  the 
nostrils  are  cleansed  and  then  the  septum  slightly  incisc<l  ou  one  side, 
as  for  a  submua>us  resection,  the  slit  sufficient  in  size  to  allow  a  blunt, 
fjointed  pair  of  scissors  to  he  spread,  to  raise  the  skin  over  the  root 
and  to  make  a  tunnel  al>ove  the  depression  of  the  bridge  of  the  nose. 
This  tnimel  will  not  Ijleed  very  much  hut  whenever  hloorl  comes,  it 
is  removed  In'  pressure  outward.  Then  after  witlidrawing  the  scissors, 
the  bone  or  the  cartilage  is  pushed  in  with  itsuiirrow  point  upward,  with 
the  br*»ader  point  downward  towanl  the  tip,  and  one  of  the  sith^s  of 
the  stri[)  of  iione  (»r  cartilage  lying  Hatly  upon  the  Immd  ridge,  with 
the  edge  opposite  to  the  side,  forming  a  new  straiglit,  or  slightly 
cur^^d,  liridge  of  the  nose.  The  nostril  is  packed  and  a  few  adhesive 
plasters  hold  the  hone  or  the  cartiJage  down  towanl  the  surface,  in 
order  to  make  healing  easier  ainl  aci^umnlations  of  blood  impossible 
between  Imjiic  anfi  cartilage  or  bone  and  bone.  Tiie  results  of  tliis 
procedure  are  excellent. 

The  Congenital  Saddle  Nose.— There  are  people  born  with  a  stubhy 
nose  which  has  a  depressctl  instead  of  a  straight  Ijridge,  nostrils 
directed  forward  instead  of  downward,  the  French  nez  retrousse,  or 
negroid  nose.  In  some  nationalities  this  form  of  nose  in  a  very  slight 
degree  is  prevalent,  as  in  the  Slav  nations,  hut  a  high  grade  of  it  is 
very  unsightly. 

The  methiMi  of  correcting  this  unsightly  deformity  is  the  same  as  the 
one  descrilied  under  the  title  of  rongenital  Split  Nose,  It  is  the  intra- 
nasal implantatiim  of  bone  and  cartilage. 

The  Syphilitic  Saddle  Nose.— This  is  one  of  the  hanlest  cases  to  deal 
with.  VoT  a  long  time  we  have  had  a  great  deal  of  hojM'  of  lieing  able 
to  do  something  witli  this  deformity.  The  mild  degrees  of  it  are  easily 
treated^  like  the  congenital  ssuldle  nose,  but  extensive  degrees  atid 
particularly  those  (^omhined  with  destructitjn  of  septum  and  holes  in 
the  palate,  are  very  bad  ol>jects  for  trcatnient.  Nevertheless  the 
cases  were  from  the  start  the  most  gratifying  ol>jects  of  experimen- 
tation for  the  plastic  surgeons.  Most  of  Tagliacozzi  s  castas  l>elong  to  - 
this  class  and  this  is  the  reason  ttiat  many  of  tin>sc  plastic  flaps  fell  1 
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off  secuiMhirily,  which  ^avt*  rist^  to  such  fantastic  stories  as  Hunter's 
lUulihnLs,  nlmni  the  falling'  dH'  of  the  nose  of  a  man  in  the  North 
bt^cause  the  donor  of  the  skin,  a  man  in  the  South,  had  died. 

The  sypliUitic  saddle  nose  may  he  treateil  by  a  hirge  number  of 
methods.  However,  it  sliould  never  l)e  attacked  by  a  plijstic  surgeon 
until  he  is  satiiified  tliat  there  is  no  active  syplulis  present  in  the  patient. 

The  Hump  Nose, — Tliis  kind  of  nose  is  very  common  and  the  plasiic 
surgeon  is  aj>phi»fi  to  for  correction  in  many  instances.  Not  always 
cosmetic  reasons  bring  the  patient  to  the  surgeon;  oftentimes  patho- 
logic conditions  arc  responsible  for  his  seeking  advice. 

The  hmiip  is  a  projection  on  the  bridge  of  the  nose,  mostly  car- 
tilaginous, sometimes,  however,  bony;  in  many  instances,  the  result 
of  an  earty  fracture  of  the  nose  and  subsequent  hv^perplasia  of  bone 
or  cartilage.  The  skin  overlying  tins  projection  in  many  instances 
is  glistening,  easily  vuhierable,  itching,  sjmetimes  the  seat  of  rosy 
wine  marks  due  to  enlargement  of  vessels;  but  at  other  times  it  is  white 
and  shiny. 


4  f  ^^ 


FiQ,  388,-^Roe'8  inettnid  of  ii^traQasal  upeiation  for  hump  no?**?. 

Formerly  we  used  to  treat  these  cases  by  external  o|>eration,  making 
an  incision  along  the  rirlge,  resecting  the  exuberant  i>ortir>ns  of  cartt' 
lage  and  bone,  making  tlie  briilge  straight  and  reuniting  the  skin  with 
very  tine  sutures,  so  tliat  a  linear  scar  was  all  that  was  left. 

This  is  still  tlie  best  method  in  those  cases  in  which  the  skm  is  very 
thin.  A  l>ettcr  methtxh  which  leaves  no  scar  on  the  surface,  is  the 
methtxl  of  John  Hoe,  an  intranasal  rest^ction  of  the  septum  and  bridge. 
An  intranasal  opening  *»n  the  septum  allows  a  pair  of  blunt  scissors 
to  enter,  spreads  the  skin  on  the  surface  of  the  nose  from  the  underlying 
cartilage  and  bone.  With  the  scissors  cut  away  the  cartilage  and 
the  bone  and  remove  it  through  the  same  oi>ening  in  the  nostril,  where- 
upon a  compressive  l)andage  prevents  the  accumulation  of  hU.nu\  in 
the  cavity. 

Primary  union  is  the  rule  of  this  operation  an<I  the  cosmetic  result 
IS  excellent. 

The  Traumatic  Type  of  Saddle  Nose.— Through  injur>'  a  jiortion  of 
ttie  septum  may  be  tost  and  the  nose  sink  in  at  its  center,  forming  a 
saddle^  complicated  sometimes  by  a  scar,  if  the  fracture  has  been  a 
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compound,  coiiiminutive  one.  This  is  a  x^ry  unsightly  deformity  and 
needs  correction  in  many  instances.  If  tlie  nose  is  ixrmeable  anil  tlit- 
cartilage  or  bone  does  not  obstruct,  intranasal  operations  need  not 
pnx'ede,  but  if  sucli  is  tlie  ciise  it  is  first  important  to  remove  the 
uitnuiasal  obstruction.  Then  it  is  necessar\^  to  correct  the  iiitemal 
defonnity.  Both  of  these  operations  may  be  done  at  the  same  time 
but  it  is  advantageous  to  do  them  in  two  sittings:  (1)  to  remove  tlie 
intranasal  obstruct ifni  and  in  a  secoudan^  step,  implant  cartilajge  or 
bone  through  the  intranas£il  route,  so  as  to  fill  the  defect  of  the  bridge 
Ijy  this  implant,  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  in  the  other  deformity'  of 
this  kind.  If  si*ars  on  the  outside  are  present »  a  method  of  scar  elimi- 
nation is  practised  first  to  make  a  \ery  clean  scar  on  the  nose. 

Lateral  DislocfttiaE  of  the  Nose^  So-called  Crooked  Nose, — This  Ls 
often  the  result  of  a  fracture  of  the  nose  in  early  childhood,  which  leads 
to  a  deformity  of  stich  nature  that  the  tip  of  the  nose  is  turned  side- 
ways. When  this  injury  c<mies  fresh  under  the  observation  of  the 
physician  a  very  interesting  and  successful  operation  can  be  per- 
formed, the  resetting  of  the  fracture  witli  supports,  but  if  the  case 
comes  under  observation  years  aftenvanl  the  deformity  has  assumed 
such  a  permanent  character,  with  callus  and  hypertrophied  bone  andJ 
cartilage  obstructing  the  nose,  that  it  is  not  easiJy  possible  to  obtain" 
an  ideal  result  in  these  cases.  Special  intranasal  operations  are  the 
most  successful,  removal  of  portions  of  the  septum  with  spurs  witJi 
subsec[uent  treatment  with  special  apparatus,  which  by  pressure  and 
constant  moilelling  may  achieve  a  great  deal  of  gocxb  Complete 
restoration  of  the  normal  appearance  of  the  nose  is  hardly  possible  in 
such  conditions. 

The  Perforated  Nose. — This  is  a  condition  which  may  result  from 
injury  or  from  disease.  The  injury  may  destroy  a  [lortion  of  the  nasal 
skeleton  and  external  cover  and  lead  to  the  formation  of  a  jiermanent 
fistula  of  snmil  or  large  caliber  on  different  portions  of  the  nose  and 
contractures  of  scars  may  also  lead  to  a  great  deal  of  deformity  (see 
Figs.  384  and  385). 

The  most  important  indication  in  these  cases  is  to  close  the  opening 
and  this  is  done  in  the  best  manner  in  those  cases  in  which  the  opening 
is  of  sufficient  size,  by  using  the  external  cover  around  the  opening  to 
form  an  internal  line,  dissecting  it  in  the  shape  of  flaps^  wide  enough, 
from  the  border  of  tlie  opening  and  then  fold  it  with  the  external 
surface  uiward,  suturing  it  in  the  center,  thus  offer uig  to  the  plastic  on 
the  outside  a  bloody  surface  upon  which  a  flap  from  the  neigiiborhood, 
with  a  pedicle,  can  be  implanted.  Secondarily,  excision  of  scars  and 
elimination  of  other  things  to  produce  a  good  cosmetic  result. 

The  Found  Nose.— This  is  an  old  name  fc*r  a  peculiar  condition  of 
hypertrophy  of  the  external  nose  cover  which  leads  to  an  unsightly 
tumor  of  cauliflower  shape,  with  a  number  of  excrescences  on  the 
surface,  hanging  down  over  the  lip  in  many  instances. 

This  condition  of  hypertropliicKl  nose  is  easily  amenable  to  plastic 
treatment.     The  inside  of  the  nose  is  usually  perfectly  normal,  the 
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outside  has  a  large  number  of  hypertrophied  glands  with  a  greni 
deal  of  sebaceous  matter  fjcclmkn!  within  them,  sometimes  cystic, 
sometimes  infected,  and  usually  very  greasy.    Its  beginning  is  often 
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Flo,  389, — A  case  of  rhitiophyma  (pound- 
DusR')      I.ftteraJ  view.     Dr.  J.  C  Beck 


Fid.  390,— Same,  front  view. 


Fn;,  39!, — Same  case  after  cure. 


Fig,  392. — Front  view  after  cure. 


acne  rosacea  and  only  gradually  after  years  the  h>T>ertrophy  causes 
the  unsightly  abnormality. 

The  best  method  in  tliis  case  is  to  slice  this  large  tumor  mas.s  off 
with  a  sharp  scalpel  right  do\*Ti  to  the  cartilage,  leaving  the  nose  in 
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almost  normal  shape,  and  then  let  heal  by  ^anulatinii.  The  scar  which 
is  thus  forinn!  is  at  first  very  rosy  ami  suft  luit  j:ra<lually  rontraets 
and  gives  to  the  nost*  an  exc*ellent  shape  and  coh»r.  Sometiaies  it  is 
neeessary  to  cover  it  with  very  thin  skin  grafts  which  give  the  nose 
an  absolutely  nornial  a[)penrance. 

The  Carcinomatous  Nose.  -  Primary  carcinoma  of  the  nose  is  not 
very  frequent,  although  a  certain  number  of  cases  come  under  the 
observation  of  every  busy  surgeon. 

It  is  a  slow  growing  epithelioma  and  can  be  radically  removetl  by 
surgical  means.  Some  of  these  smaller  tumoj-s  of  that  kind  yield  very 
readily  to  the  radium  treatment.  Others  require  the  implantation  of  a 
flap,  which  can  be  purloined  from  the  neighhorhoor!,  according  to  the 
usual  rules  of  plastic,  with  the  petlicle  on  the  cheek,  and  if  possible 
from  the  neigh borhtHx!  of  the  nasolabial  fi>ld,  so  that  the  scar  where 
it  is  taken  frrm)  falls  into  the  nasolabial  fold. 

The  Artificial  Nose, — There  are  cases  in  which  a  plastic  of  the  nose  from 
the  tip  itself  is  impossible.  These  are  the  cases  in  which  disease  w^ill 
not  allow  any  union  or  in  which  the  skeleton  is  so  far  destroyed 
that  to  build  it  up  would  mean  a  very  extensive  bone  operation  w  ith  a 
doubtful  success  and  prolongtnl  after-treatment,  which  in  many  cases 
with  people  of  advanccfl  age  is  not  desirable.  These  cases  are  satisfied 
by  the  use  of  an  artificial  nose  made  of  aluminum  or  sijccial  material 
and  painted  the  natural  color,  adapted  in  such  manner  that  the  line 
where  the  artificial  nose  joins  the  flesh  is  barely  visible. 

The  art  of  making  artificial  noses  has  made  such  progress  since  the 

war  that  these  masks  are  applied  ver>'  frequently  and  unless  a  person  is 

^an  exjxTt  he  would  not  discover  that  they  arc  artificial-    They  may  be 

ottached  to  spectacles  \  er}^  conveniently  and  the  patieixt  may  be  given 

some  paste  with  which  to  obliterate  the  border  lines. 


CHEILOPLASTY.     (LIP  PLASTIC). 

Historical.—Plastic  surgery  on  the  lips  has  been  practised  for  many 
centuries  in  Ivurope.  One  of  the  oldest  records  is  Fabricus*  of  Acpia- 
pendenta  in  his  work  on  surgery. 

The  first  impulse  to  forming  of  the  lips  was  the  restoration  of  the 
same  after  resection  for  cancer,  which  is  quite  common,  but  while 
occasionally  operations  have  been  done  in  the  different  countries  for 
injuries  of  lips  from  other  stmrces,  it  is  only  within  the  more  rt^cent 
decades  tliat  a  systematic  efi'ort  has  been  made  to  form  lips  and  the 
li|>-red  through  plastic  operations.  The  okl  methotis  of  (Vlsus  have 
been  revived  by  Thomas  and  Payan.  In  India  and  Italy  surgeons 
have  tried  their  skill,  Branca  and  Tagliacozzi  havu  both  written  on 
this  subject,  the  latter  trying  his  favorite  inetlit)d  of  using  Haps  from 
the  arm,  but  it  was  Chopart,  the  celebrated  Fren(*h  surgeon,  and 
Graefe,  the  (Jerman  oculist,  who  brougiit  the  modern  methods  into 
use,  whereupon  a  large  number  of  surgeons  tried  various  nuMlifica- 
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tioQs  of  oliler  methoils,  sd  that  liy  this  time  hun<lreds  uf  different 
procedures  are  known  to  replace  or  restore  ilefects  of  the  upper  and 
lower  lip,s. 

Patholosj  and  Indication »— As  in  rhhiopla^sty,  the  ofx*ratioiLs  of  plastic 
reconstructions  are  called  for  by  patholo^'ic  chan^^es  produced  by: 

1,  Destruction  of  lips  by  injiu-ies  and  burns. 

2,  Diseases  of  infiaoimatory  or  malignant  tumor  character. 

3,  Congenital  defects. 

L  Injurit\s  and  burm  are  characterized  by  irregular  destruction,  scar 
formation,  and  abnormal  contractures  and  distcjrtions  of  the  remnant 
of  the  lips,  but  they  have  the  advantage  that  there  is  oftentimes  a 
great  fleal  of  material  present  which  may  be  used  for  reconstruction 
and  which  is  only  distorteti  and  displaced, 

Th^y  should  not  be  attacked  hy  any  plastic  operations  until  there  is 
absolute  healing  of  the  wounds  without  reaction  and  definite  scars 
have  forme<i  unless  one  does  a  plastic  reconstruction  shortly  after  the 
injury;  bringing  by  primary  suture  tlie  tissues  together  which  l)elong 
together,  thus  avoiding  a  secondary  disl<K^ation  or  distortion  by  scar. 

2.  Diseases  art*  of  two  kinds,  iTiflainmatory  disease,  of  malignant 
pustule  with  necrosis  and  sloughing  of  the  lip,  also  the  rare  condition 
of  noma,  anil  the  chronic  diseases  of  lupus  or  syphilis  and  cancer. 
Syphilis  i!ot\s  not  destroy  tlie  lips  very  often  hut  lupus  frequently 
d(H*s.  Most  of  the  destructions  are  clue  to  malignant  growths,  however. 
Cancers,  wliile  tuit  often  extensive,  leave  extensive  defects  after  their 
removal;  the  surgeon  trying  to  incLse  within  the  healthy  tissue,  has 
to  sacrifice  a  great  deal  at  lip  structure.  This  class  of  defect  has 
evolved  an  extensive  literature  which  has  lost  a  great  deal  of  its  interest 
and  significance  liccause  the  diagnosis  nowada\'s  Ls  made  so  easily  and 
a  knowledge  of  these  conditions  has  pervade<l  the  laity  to  such  extent 
that  the  pe(>ple  do  not  wait  until  large  tumors  have  developeil  on  their 
lips  but  consult  the  surgeon  so  early  that  it  rarely  becomes  necessary 
to  sacrifiet*  large  [xirtions  of  these  structure's;  besides,  \\hen  the  growth 
has  developed  extensively,  the  individuals  are  in  such  condition  that 
a  plastic  optTation,  no  matter  how  carefully  [lerformed,  is  a  waste  of 
labor.  Rapid  recurR^nce  destroys  tliat  work  atid  surgeons  do  not  feel 
like  wasting  their  time  and  the  patient *s  strength  upon  such  unfruitful 
work. 

One  peculiar  part  of  the  patholog>^  is  that  the  destruction  of  the  lips 
18  intimately  connwte<l  with  destruction  of  the  jaws  and  that  while 
we  discuss  the  repair  of  the  jaws  st*parately,  there  must  always  be 
allusions  and  refen^nces  made  to  one  and  tlie  t)ther. 

3.  ('<fn genital  Defect. — This  group  is  extremely  large.  An  enormous 
nuad>er  ijf  chilflren  defective  in  this  respect  arc  born  every  year,  and 
the  tlegrre  of  deft^rmity  of  the  lips  tlue  to  this  soured'  represfuts  all 
f>ossif>le  forms.  From  the  si[iallest  notcli  in  tlie  upi)er  lip  to  the  totid 
absence  of  lip  structure  and  a  defect  of  a  large  portion  of  the  upper 
jaw,  we  have  a  scale  of  deformities  which  have  to  he  f lealt  with  in  bmiks 
as  a  spt*cialt\'.     In  fact,  there  have  been  surget>ns  who  ha\'e  ma<le  a 
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specialty  of  this  class  of  work  and  have  become  experts  in  this  one 
line  of  plastic. 

The  lower  lip  is  hardly  ever  affected  by  a  defect  of  congenital  nature. 
It  is  tlie  upi^er  lip  and  the  upper  jaw  that  are  usually  deformed. 

Technic. — There  are  some  interesting  constdtTatioos  in  the  technic 
of  plastic  of  tlie  lips.  The  lips  are  comjiosed  of  two  structures,  jUist 
like  the  nose,  but  of  widely  different  significance.  The  solid  skeleton 
of  the  nose  Is  the  interior  structure  of  the  same*  the  muscle  is  the 
interior  structure  of  the  lips,  and  in  this  resj>ect  the  lips  are  rather 
harder  to  treat  than  the  nose*  The  muscle  is  a  highly  organized  tissue 
and  cannot  be  artificially  prwluc^d  or  transplanted  in  such  manner 
that  it  becomes  physiohjgically  active  and  thcrefon^  a  plastic  of  the 
lips  becomes  at  the  liest  an  incomplete  one,  because  we  have  to  depend 
mostly  upon  the  neighboring  muscles  of  the  mouth  and  the  chin  to 
replace  what  is  missing  in  the  lips.  The  best  lips  artificially  supplied 
are  stiff  and  rigid,  conseqiiently  they  are  not  ideal.  Besides,  the  lips 
have  the  peculiarity  of  being  covered  on  the  outside  by  skin»  on  the 
inside  by  mucous  membrane,  and  a  borderline  which  gives  to  the  face  J 
a  beautiful  outline  and  color,  the  Ii|j-red.  And  while  we  can  in  some* 
instances  replace  the  lips  even  to  such  an  extent  that  we  supply  the 
lip-red  and  the  shajx*  of  the  lip,  it  becomes  a  dillieult  task  in  others. 
Nature  has  in  this  resj>ect  supported  the  plastician  by  transforming 
skin  in  course  of  time,  when  in  constant  contact  with  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  nuiuth,  into  a  sort  of  rosy,  soft  skin,  so  that  the  epi- 
dermis tuniefl  inward  becomes  somewhat  similar  to  the  lip-rcil  mucosa. 
On  the  other  hand,  very  rarely  does  the  lip-red  or  mucosa  turned  out- 
ward become  in  course  of  time  epidermis.  It  always  has  the  slick, 
red,  glossy  appearance  of  mucosa.  | 

From  these  general  considerations  it  follows  that  in  reconstruction 
of  these  structures  it  is  necessary  to  save  primarily  during  the  injury 
and  secondarily  during  reconstruction  all  possible  structures  which 
may  be  of  use  in  plastic,  not  to  sacrifice  an}'  skin  and  particularly  any 
muscle  or  mucosa  if  not  necessary.  Sometimes  the  mucosa  is  thin,  or 
infiltrated,  or  scarified,  but  nevertheless  after  a  time  it  becomes  soft 
and  pliable  but  if  cut  away  it  is  missing  afterward- 
One  more  factor  in  the  reconstruction  of  the  lips  is  the  techiiic  of 
leaving  the  sac  inside  of  the  mouth,  which  will  act  as  a  retahier  of  the 
saliva,  the  gingival  sac.  There  must  be  no  such  thing  a^  a  lip  directly 
attached  to  the  border  of  the  gums,  so  that  the  saliva  drools  out  of  the 
moutli.  This  is  also  one  of  the  important  considerations  of  the  technic 
in  this  plastic  and  there  are  several  others : 

First  of  all  is  the  asepsis.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the  mouth 
cavity  can  liardly  ever  be  made  fully  aseptic.  It  always  liarbors  a 
large  number  of  microorganisms  and  saprophytes^  but  by  preparations, 
usually  washes,  care  of  teeth  and  external  cleaning  of  the  structures, 
one  can  at  least  make  the  field  as  aseptic  as  possible.  In  this  respect 
one  must  say  that  structures  in  this  neighborhood  have  a  more  marked  j 
tendency  to  heal  than  in  many  others  and  rarely  have  1  i^een  any  I 
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suppuration  in  my  cases*  That  is  also  the  reason  that  many  o^  the 
surgeoiiH  in  preaseptic  times  had  such  lieautiful  results  in  tliis  kind  of 
surgery.  All  that  is  necessary'  is  to  bring  broad  surfaces  together  and 
make  very  exact  suture  of  the  epidermis. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  formation  of  a  niftlitxl  of  procedure  in  tlie 
reconstruction  of  parts  of  lips,  one  may  observe  the  same  general  laws 
of  phistic  which  obtain  ever>Tvhere  else.  To  reconstruct  the  external 
shape»  we  have  to  use  Haps,  either  single  or  double.  Double  flaps 
may  be  used  from  the  neighborhood  of  the  lips,  from  the  cheeks,  from 
the  neck,  from  the  chin,  from  the  sides  of  the  face.  They  should  always 
he  chosen  so  tliat  their  pedicle  lies  outside  of  the  center  line  of  the  face, 
with  the  view^  tliat  the  vessel  supplying  the  flap  runs  from  the  peflicle 
toward  the  incision.  One  should  ascertain  the  movability  of  tlie  tissue 
of  the  skin  beforehand,  and  flaps  that  are  not  twisted  very  much  during 
direct  transplantation  art*  preferable,  also  flaps  that  renjain  in  the  same 
direction  as  they  are  formetl.  If  tliey  have  to  be  twistefl  35  or  45 
degrees,  creases  and  folds  will  form,  which  oftentimes  are  very  annoying. 

The  general  laws  of  flap  formation  described  in  the  general  part  of 
this  book  are  all  applicable  and  one  need  not  go  ver>'  much  into  detail, 
inasmuch  as  every  possible  variation  of  flap  has  been  used  and  to  each 
one  is  attached  the  name  of  some  authority,  sometimes  two  or  three 
difi^erent  authorities  ha%'e  made  a  modification,  slight  enough  but  still 
sufficient  to  distinguish  it  from  an  entirely  rigid  observation  of  the 
te<*hnic  in  some  other,  so  that  the  names  of  methods  are  legion.  The 
second  important  point  is  that  the  flaps  should  be  chosen  so  that  they 
do  not  require  any  attention. 

Another  point  is  that  if  possible  flaps  of  fat,  muscle,  and  mucous 
membrane  attached  are  used,  so  that  the  lip-red  is  suppUed  from  the 
enormously  stretchable  mucosa  of  the  mouth. 

Afie&thesia. — A  great  deal  of  operating  can  lie  done  in  this  field  of 
surgery  under  local,  but  in  many  instances  a  general  anesthetic  is 
recjuired,  and  it  is  important  to  use  an  apparatus  which  does  not  cover 
the  mouth.  The  lx»st  method  in  this  respect  has  been  found  to  be 
the  tube  methorl  already  described. 

After-treatment.— The  after-treatnient  in  plastic  operations  on  the  lii>s 
l>ccomes  a  very  inxportant  part  of  the  technic.  We  need  the  mouth  for 
breathing  and  for  eat  big  and  talking.  Immobilization  is  an  important 
factor  in  wound  healing  and  consequently  all  motions  should  be  avoided. 
While  we  have  to  breathe  and  to  eat,  we  do  not  have  to  talk,  anil 
breathing  does  not  interfere  greatly  with  immobilization*  Eating, 
however,  should  be  supervised  in  such  manner  that  food  is  not  spilled 
over  the  w^ounds,  that  remnants  be  removed  by  rinsing  after  eating, 
and  that  discharges  be  carefully  washed  off. 

Dressings  in  most  of  the  cases  have  l»een  fount!  unnecessary.  The 
wound  can  he  left  ii|)4?n  and  exjxjse*!  to  the  air.  Rarely  have  I  found  it 
necessary  !r>  aiiplv'  any  kind  of  external  dressing. 

ReconstnictioB  of  the  Lower  lip.— Removal  of  the  middle  portion 
of  the  lower  lip,  with  loss  of  about  one-third  of  its  substance  is  one  of 
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the  most  conunon  operatiims.     It  is  ealleil  the  **V"  shajje  incision 

operation  of  Morn*    The  diffinilty  in  this  case  is  to  incise  it  in  such 
manner  that  the  two  hunltTs  of  the  wount!  ap|>t*ar  more  or  less  alike, 


Flu.  393,— A  i 


\  of  canoer  of  the  lip 


SO  that  the  adaptation  is  very  eas>'  and  ean  be  aeeoniplished  by  simply 
suturi!!^'  the  mucous  membrane  and  skin  aeeurately  with  as  few  [xnnts 
as  possible-  One  ean  safely  remove  one-third  to  one-half  of  the 
middle  porti(Hi  of  the  l^wer  lip  in  quite  a  g*HHl  sized  triangle  down  to 
the  ehm  without  im]miring  in  the  least  any  of  the  funetions  of  the  lip 
and  in  course*  of  time  the  lip  appears  as  if  it  had  never  l>een  subjected 
to  any  ojxration. 


Flo.  394.— The  sanio  tifti  r 


removal, 


Fig.  395.^ — The  same  i'a.se  showing  the 
result  several  yeurs  lator» 


?omewhat  dift'ereut  is  the  reconstruetion  when  more  tlian  fiiit^half 
has  to  he  removtnh  In  sueh  an  event  it  is  necessary  to  borrow  from  the 
upfXT  lip  or  frtan  the  neighboring  tissue  to  reconstruct,  because  the 
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iipptT  lip  tlieii  becomes  very  mueh  puckered  and  protnides  like  a 
snout,  even  if  primary  utiioii  takes  place, 

TlitTc  arc  several  ways  of  reeonst ruction.  We  can  describe  about 
one-half  of  the  uiost  important  methtwis*  which  bear  the  names  of 
those  surgeons  who  liave  jmictisetl  and  deseribefi  them, 

L  If  there  is  a  small  portitjn  of  the  lower  lip  left  on  both  sides  of  the 
angle  of  the  mouth  between  upper  and  hmer  lip,  it  can  be  brought  to- 
gether an<l  then  the  angle  of  the  moutli  incised  laterally,  whert^by  the 
mucous  membrane  ou  both  sides  is  sutured  to  the  cut  on  the  skin,  so 
as  to  enlarge  the  lower  lip  laterally*,  and  then  an  incision  on  the  upper 
portion  of  the  lip  Ls  folded  on  itself  and  suturtnl  together  without 
mucosa,  so  as  to  straighten  out  the  upper  lip  to  the  length  of  the  lower. 

2,  ^Mucosa  and  skin  can  be  cut  from  the  angle  of  the  nnjuth  into  the 
cheek  on  both  sides  (Szynianowski)  and  also  cut  eorresi>ouding  to  a 
gingival  sac  in  tlie  mouth,  thus  forming  two  latend  plates  lined  with 
skin  oil  the  out^itle,  with  mucous  membrane  on  the  inside.  Thest^  are 
drawn  together  in  the  center  and  sutured.  Iii  this  manner  the  two  sac 
incisions  gri>w  so  that  the  angle  of  the  mcmth  is  formed  by  the  former 
angle  and  the  ctiraer  of  the  incision  on  the  side;  while  the  two  plates 
in  the  center,  in  which  the  mucosa  has  been  sutured  nicely  to  the  skin, 
offer  a  very  nice  lower  lip. 

3,  This  same  etfecrt  can  be  prtMhiced  by  three  or  four  different 
modifications,  by  using  flaps  from  tlie  chin,  incising  toward  the  chin 
and  raising  tlie  Hap  from  there  toward  the  mouth,  thus  again  forming 
a  li|>-n'd  from  the  remnant  of  gingiva,  especially  if  the  sac  liehind  the 
lejwer  lip  in  the  mouth  has  been  a  ver\'  deep  one.  (The  methods  of 
Ziess,  C^hopart,  or  Szymanowski.) 

Reconstmctioii  of  Half  of  the  Lower  Lip,  the  Other  Half  Being 
Nonnal. — This  can  be  iloue  in  a  similar  manner  as  reconstruction  of 
a  triangular  defect  in  the  center.  Tare  must  be  taken,  however,  that 
sy nonet ry  is  not  disturbed  too  greatly.  On  this  account  the  mucous 
membrane  is  sewed  through  a  lateral  incision  to  form  the  li^i-red  and 
then  a  triangular  Hap  ilniwn  (jver  toward  the  center. 

Beconstmction  of  the  Entire  Lower  Lip  in  a  Large  Defect* — The 
upper  li]>  can  be  used  for  reconstrnction  (Dieffenbacirs  raetliod)  which 
consists  in  incisions  from  the  angle  of  the  mouth  towar*!  the  nostrils, 
thus  bringing  together  the  two  angles  of  the  mouth  in  the  center  of  the 
lower  lif)  forming  a  ring  of  the  li[>-reil  of  the  upper  lip  for  both  lips. 
This  will  necessarily  produce  the  fornuition  of  a  round,  contracted 
ring  of  lijKrcd  and  tlic  drawing  together  of  the  wtmnd  Wmlers  ar4>und 
it  and  furthermore  to  relieve  the  tension  from  the  sides,  to  make  vertical 
incisions  which  are  neeiled  in  a  horizontal  line  afterwani  about  one 
and  a  half  or  an  inch  to  either  side  of  tlie  mouth.  After  everything  is 
healed  an  incisifin  can  lie  made  on  both  si<les  through  the  wliole  thick- 
ness of  the  elieck  and  the  nnicous  membrane  of  the  mouth  sutured  to 
skin  so  as  to  give  to  the  lips  the  necessary  widtli. 

The  sectmtl  methiwl  is  to  use  flaps  wliich  are  turned  more  than  45 
degrees  and  are  taken  from  the  outside.    For  instance,  flai>s  from  the 
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neck  turned  over  healthy  skin  into  the  lip  region,  like  an  Indian  plastic 

from  the  forehead  in  the  nose. 

Tlie  thiirl  method  Ls  the  use  of  sinj^le  or  double  flaps  from  tlie  arm 
(Italian  method). 

Ectropion  of  the  lip. — This  means  sear  formation  on  the  outside  of 
the  lip  or  cliin  which  leads  to  an  eversion  of  the  lifHred  and  the  mueous 
metnlirane.  A  careful  disst^ciion  of  tlie  liivred  with  the  preservation  of 
every  particle  of  this  and  the  removal  of  all  scar  tissue  is  the  first  step 
of  reconstruetion.  This  will  show  the  extent  of  the  missing  external 
cover.  This  skin  is  supplitnl  hy  Hap  from  the  chin  or  neck,  sometimes 
by  two  flaps,  triangular  iu  shai>e  atid  shoved  up  horizontally,  one  on 
top  of  tlie  either,  hut  it  is  not  dithcult  to  use  skin  from  the  arm  by  the 
Italian  method  for  this  purpose. 


Fig.  396. — Case  of  ectropioD  of  the  lower 
lip  from  bum. 


Flo.  3Q7.- 


-Meiliod  of  Italian  plastio 
in  same  case. 


Reconstnictioii  of  the  lap-red*  —  It  is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
procedures  and  requires  a  great  deal  of  ingenuity.  First  of  all  it  may  he 
supplied  flirectly  liy  using  the  mucosa  from  the  moutli.  I'nfortunately 
this  wilt  not  give  to  the  lip  that  fulness  and  suppleness  which  is  often 
required  but  will  leave  in  some  instances  a  thin  border  which  is  very 
unsightly. 

A  gootl  metiiod  to  supply  a  thick  lip  is  to  divide  the  upper  lip,  if 
necessar>%  anti  make  two  lips  from  the  same.  This  can  he  done  in 
several  ways:  First  the  mctliod  of  Stein  of  Copenhagen.  Bisect  the 
lip  in  tlie  middle  and  make  two  triangular  flajis  toward  the  septum 
of  the  nose.  Turn  botli  halves  downward  in  such  manner  that  there 
are  really  two  mouth  openings  formed,  one  on  each  side,  hut  very 
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small.  The  center  is  united  above  and  below.  Then  the  bridge  be- 
tween the  two  mouth  openings  is  cut  transversely  and  a  very  neat, 
but  very  small  pair  of  lips  is  formed. 

A  second  method  is  the  method  of  Dieffenbach;  using  the  angles 
of  one  lip>  separating  them  entirely  and  inserting  them  on  the 
freshened  border  of  the  other  lip;  or  the  method  of  Tripier,  cutting  a 
transverse  flap  inside  of  the  same  lip  further  down  in  the  mouth  and 
raising  it  up  on  to  the  border,  suturing  it  anteriorly  and  posteriorly  to 
the  freshened  lip, 

Finally,  the  method  of  Schulten,  using  the  same  kind  of  flao  as 
descrilK^d  just  now»  from  the  opposite  lip.  For  instance,  if  the  lower 
lip  has  a  freshened  wound  border  but  no  lip-red  and  if  the  mucosa 
below  is  very  short  and  does  not  allow  the  transplantation  as  in  the 
method  of  Tripier,  the  upinr  lip  which  perhaps  in  this  ease  has  plenty  of 
mucosa  anrl  lip-red  may  he  everted,  then  incised  transversely,  and  a 
strip  the  whole  width  of  the  lip  liberatetl,  turned  with  its  wounded 
surface  upon  the  wounded  surface  of  the  lower  and  sutured  exactly  in 
the  defect.  The  nourishment  in  this  case  will  be  from  both  sides  of 
the  lip  angle  and  from  the  WiJimded  surface  of  the  lf>wer  lip.  Hardly 
ever  do  such  flaj>a  Ijccome  nrcr<Jtie. 

Beconstmction  of  a  Large  Portion  of  the  Lower  Face*  Whole  Lower 
Lip  and  the  CMii* — In  such  an  event  the  methcKj  described  by  Ombre- 
danne  in  the  fongres  de  ("higray  in  lMi>  gives  an  excellent  result. 
Two  quadrilateral  large  flaps  are  formed  by  incising  on  either  side  from 
the  angle  of  the  moutli  the  whole  mouth  transversely,  right  down  to 
the  ear  and  in  the  right  angle  dow^^  along  the  grooves  of  the  sterno- 
eleiiloniastoid  to  the  middle  of  the  neck.  The  portion  next  the  middle 
line  is  foldetl  on  itself  and  sutured  to  the  chin  and  the  two  flaps  that  are 
hanging  down  on  botli  sides  are  inserted  into  the  defect  as  closely 
as  possible  by  insertion  and  suture. 

The  ultimate  cosmetic  result  of  such  a  prtx-edure  is  remarkably 
g(M>fL  The  process  is  very  similar  to  the  one  suggested  by  Bergman 
and  e\'en  hy  Dieffenbach,  only  modernized. 

Corrections  of  Deformities  of  the  Mouth  Due  to  Scar  Fonnation.— 
There  is  no  sjiiecial  treatment  of  these  deformities  except  that  the  uni- 
versally accepted  rules  of  plastic  surgery  must  be  applied.  For  instance, 
Krst,  in  case  of  cieatricial  contraction  of  the  mouth  or  fishmouth  by 
scur.  Such  is  often  the  result  of  burns  or  inflammatory^  changes  follow- 
ing necroses;  if  the  mouth  closes  almost  entirely,  we  call  it  atresia  of 
the  mouth.  It  wUI  he  difficult  in  such  cases  to  eat,  impossible  to  speak 
and  even  difficult  to  Ijreatlie  ijf  tlie  nasal  passages  are  somewhat 
obstructed.  Extreme  cases  of  this  character  are  difficult  to  treat  and 
from  the  extreme  ease  down  to  the  slight  eversion  of  a  corner  of  a 
mouth  or  a  distortion  of  the  angle  upward  or  downward  there  are 
thousands  of  varieties.  Tlie  chief  objects  of  operation  in  these  cases 
shoidd  be,  in  the  first  place,  to  remove  all  scarifies!  tissue,  to  replace  the 
same  with  flaps  taken  from  the  neighborhood  or  by  Italian  plastic  and 
turncfl  in  the  desired  direction. 
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Ectropion  of  the  Upper  lip. — This  is  a  defect  which  is  often  connected 

with  iiiisiil  /Iciitruction.  The  lip  is  drawn  up  in  the  direction  of  the  nose 
and  an  tj|X'ration  is  required  to  give  to  the  same  the  desired  width  from 
the  nasal  septum  downward.  For  this  purpose  it  is  important  first  to 
resect  the  scars  into  the  lieahhy  tissues  and  then  use  flaps  from  the 
neighborhood,  which  will  rephice  the  defect. 

All  the  foregoing  metho<ls  and  operations  have  been  more  or  less 
with  respect  to  the  defects  produced  by  injury  and  disease. 

Congenital  Defects  of  the  Lips.— Tlie  plastic  surgery  of  congenital 
defects  of  the  Up  would  make  a  chapter  b\'  itself;  I  shall  describe  only 
a  few  of  the  most  important  varieties.  We  tlistinguish— the  unilateral 
hare-lip,  the  bilateral  or  double  hare-lip,  the  hare-lip  w4th  a  prominence 
or  prt»iection  of  the  middle  portion  of  the  upper  jaw.  Besides  these 
main  changes  there  are  many  graflations,  from  the  slightest  notch  in 
the  upper  lip  to  the  deep  defect  with  ver\'  scant  tissues  on  the  sides. 


Fio.  398* — Removal  of  the  upper  lip,     Merhinl        Fni    H*iO. — Ut^suJt  in  an  actual  case, 
of  plastic  aiirg(*r>'. 

The  Unilateral  Hare-lip.— The  Graefe  method  is  the  hest»  consisting 
ill  a  curvetl  incision  around  the  notch,  through  the  lip-red,  dissec- 
tion of  the  tissue  down  to  the  mucosa  of  the  mouth,  traction  of  the 
middle  portion  of  the  notched  flap  downward.  This  oHers  a  line  of 
union  4lireete<l  straight  downwartl  and  if  we  are  careful  to  unite  the 
borders  of  the  lips  exactly  with  very  fine  sutures,  we  have  an  ideal 
cosmetic  result.  The  same  may  be  accompiished  by  a  second  method, 
the  one  by  Nelaton,  consisting  of  a  curves!  linear  incision,  not  going  into 
the  lip-red,  but  going  entirely  through  the  thickness  of  the  lip  and 
uniting  the  transverse  incision  in  a  longitudinal  manner.  This  will  be 
particularly  favorable  where  the  hare-lip  is  more  centrallv^  located, 
because  it  will  leave  at  the  month  unif»n  a  small  projection  similar 
to  a  natural  projection  of  the  upper  lip. 
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The  Lagenbeck-Wolfe  methofl,  where  the  incision  is  carried  through 
the  exact  border  of  the  lip-red  in  an  angle  to  the  lip-re(K  dissected 

down  an<I  as  much  of  it  resected  afterward  as  is  necessary  to  make 
an  upper  lip. 

Tlie  operation  of  Malgaigrie  starts  somewhat  like  the  operjition  of 
(iraefe.  but  uses  two  lateral  incisions  of  t!ie  upper  Up,  so  as  to  etihirge 
the  vertical  diameter,  forming  two  flaps  which  are  turnetl  out  down- 
ward and  nniteil  in  a  vertical  line,  thus  forming  also  a  slight  projection 
in  the  middle  of  the  lip. 

Giraldes*  metliod  whicli  is  based  on  the  fact  that  one-half  of  tlie  Hp  is 
somewhat  less  developed  than  the  other.  It  uses  the  projections  of  the 
one  side  to  fill  the  defect  of  the  other  in  a  sort  of  V-like  incision.  This 
is  a  metho<i  which  is  particularly  favorable  in  cases  in  which  the  notch 
between  the  two  parts  of  the  lip  goes  clear  into  the  nostril.  The  scar 
resulting  from  this  operation  is  something  of  a  zigzag. 

Similar  in  its  aspect  to  the  above  operation  is  that  of  Mirault.  Both 
of  these  and  also  the  next  method  ha\T  the  object  of  sacrificing  none 
of  the  tissues  of  the  lip»  except  a  very  scant  l>order.  Atid  even  that  is 
not  necessary  if  one  makes  an  incision  along  the  mucous  raerahrane 
and  skin  border  and  then  separates  the  two  so  as  to  cut  the  broad 
surface  for  union.  I  found,  howe\XT,  that  it  is  much  more  sjitisfactory 
to  sacrifice  a  strip  of  this  border-line,  about  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch 
wide  in  a  little  child,  in  order  to  get  a  hroini  union. 

The  method  of  Koenig  incises  both  of  the  half  lips  transversely 
and  unites  them  longitudinally. 

Another  method  is  that  of  Dietrenbach*  This  metlujd  is  particularly 
indicated  in  cases  where  the  defect  is  quite  a  large  one.  In  extreme 
cases  one  finds  that  the  notch  between  the  two  halves  of  the  lip  reaches 
-into  one  nostril,  so  that  a  portion  of  the  nostril  is  missing  or  if  not 
missing,  is  at  least  Hattenetl  out  and  separated  from  the  septum.  This 
makes  the  deformity  of  the  lip  in  this  simple  hare-lip  also  a  deformity 
of  the  nose,  the  part  in  which  the  nostril  is  incompletely^*  closed  is 
flattened  out  and  the  nose  is  drawTi  to  that  side.  When  the  surgeon 
comes  to  the  point  of  correcting  the  deformity,  he  has  also  to  take 
into  consideration  the  defect  in  the  nostril  and  if  the  defect  is  such  that 
there  is  very  little  material  of  the  lip  present,  Dieffenbach's  method 
becomes  imperative,  namely,  the  incision  carried  around  the  naso- 
labial fold  and  tlirough  the  same,  making  two  long  flaps  of  the  lip 
which  are  now  long  enough  to  be  firawn  together.  Then  incision  of  the 
lip  border,  as  in  Nelaton's  or  Malgaigne's  operation  and  union  in  the 
vertical  flirection. 

The  results  of  these  operations  are,  as  a  rule,  very  good.  Cosmeti- 
cally the  lip  appears  almost  like  normal  in  those  cases  in  which  enough 
material  was  present  and  no  additional  extension  incisions  had  to  he 
made,  In  the  other  cases,  in  which  the  material  was  scant,  the  upper 
lip  will  be  thin  and  somewhat  lying  back  in  profile  compared  with 
the  lower  lip,  which  gives  to  the  face,  especially  from  the  sidcj  a  very 
peculiar  appearance. 
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In  order  ta  avoid  this  deformity  after  operations,  it  is  always  well 

to  take  that  into  eonsidenition  at  the  time  of  operation  and  to  make 
the  line  of  union  lietween  the  two  hah'es  as  broad  as  possible.  Of 
course,  if  the  midtlle  portion  of  the  upper  jaw  is  at  the  same  time  not 


Double  Hare-lip* — This  deformity  is  characterized  principally  by  the 
presence  in  most  instances  of  a  middle  portion  of  a  jaw  projecting 
considerably  from  the  level  of  the  lip,  somewhat  like  a  snout  of  an 
animal.  This  projertion  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  septum  of  the 
uose  ii>  considerably  enlarged  in  the  anterior  direction  and  at  its  end 
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the  promineDce  of  the  intermediary  jaw  projects,  sometimes  with  one 
or  two  teeth  imhefided  in  't.  Then  there  are  two  notches,  either 
symmetrical  or  asjinmetrieaK  eitlier  h(*th  reaehinj;  into  the  nostrils 
or  one  reaching  into  the  nostril  and  the  other  Imvin^  a  part  of  a 
nostril  on  top.  The  first  indication  is  to  restore  tlie  level  ot  the  upper 
jaw,  that  is,  to  bring  the  intermediary  jaw  into  the  level  of  the  side 
portions  of  the  same.  In  order  to  be  able  to  do  that,  one  has  to  excise 
a  portion  of  the  septum  in  the  shape  of  a  triangle,  which  can  be  done 
very  simply  by  a  submucous  resection,  tlirough  a  slit  of  the  frenulum* 
Then  the  interme<iiary  jaw  is  pressed  back  very  easily  into  the  inter- 
space of  the  two  lateral  jaws  which  are  either  separated  down  into 
the  mouth  cavit%'  (total  cleft-palate)  or  only  half  way  down  (partial 
cleft-palate). 

Sometimes  this  ioterme^liary  jaw  is  absent  entirely;  and  in  these 
cases  the  middle  portion  of  the  lip  is  in  the  level  of  the  two  side  portions, 
a  condition,  however,  that  is  rather  rare. 

The  operation  for  the  double  hare-lip  is  simple.  After  the  restoration 
of  the  interme*liar\^  jaw  into  its  normal  place,  the  borders  of  the  lip 
and  mucous  membrane  are  cut  off  to  as  slight  an  extent  as  possible 
and  nniteci  If  the  two  lateral  portions  of  the  lip  recede  too  much  to 
the  side,  then  incisions  are  mmle  horizontal!^'  into  the  same  and  the 
notches  produce<l  by  these  incisions  are  snugly  unitefl,  with  the  middle 
portion  of  the  lip  and  their  lo^^er  flaps  imme<liatejy  in  the  center.  The 
very  fact  that  there  is  uo  name  attached  to  this  operation  show  s  that 
it  has  been  practised  by  all  surgeons  without  any  special  description 
by  any  authority  as  his  own  method. 

A  mrMiification  of  this  method  is  the  resection  of  the  intermediary 
jaw.  This  relieves  one  entirely  of  the  difficulty  of  union  of  the  lips, 
but  ui  a  later  period  this  removal  of  the  middle  portion  is  often  regretted 
as  the  result  of  the  same  remains  through  life.  The  defect  and  depres- 
sion in  that  region  requirt^s  correction  by  a  dentist,  in  the  shape  of  a 
crown,  to  remove  the  ugly  sight  of  the  iocisor  teeth  standing  about 
one-half  inch  apart. 

MELOPLASTY   (PLASTIC   SBEGEEY  OF   THE  CMEEK). 

The  reconstruction  of  a  cheek  by  surgical  methods  is  called  melo- 

plasty.  The  cheek  is  the  space  between  a  line  drawn  from  the  outer 
angle  of  the  eye  to  the  middle  of  the  ear,  the  crease  of  the  lower  eyelid 
in  the  nasolabial  fold  down  to  the  angle  of  the  mouth  in  a  straight  line 
to  the  chin  and  from  there  to  tiie  ear. 

This  region  has  some  peculiarities  in  anatomical  structure  which 
make  it  particularly  important  and  interesting  for  reconstruction.  In 
the  first  place  the  cheek  is  a  ver^^  important  feature  of  tlie  face. 
Its  destruction  or  injury  can  lead  to  very  unsightly  deformities.  It 
contains  muscles  between  epidermis  and  nmcous  membrane  and  is 
movable.  It  contams  some  \'ery  active  nerve  structures  and  tlie  sali- 
vsiTy  duet.    All  these  features  make  it  an  important  structure.     But 
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as  a  nile  it  i>eniiit8  many  plastic  operations  without  disturbing  its  size 
or  shape,  hecimse  it  is  so  \Try  supple  anil  can  be  t>tivtehed.  It^  nutri- 
tion is  so  good  that  hardly  ever  a  flap  taken  from  tins  Region  or  trans- 
planted in  thb  region  becomes  necrotic.  Tliese  are  the  salient  features 
to  be  considered. 


suture  of  tmplfint 


pedicle 


exTerrral  f  bp 
ucosa    To  cover  defect 


Fio,  404. — Method  of  metoplasty  to  recon- 
fltmrt  Tnuf<ius  iiiembraTie  in  the  nioulh  from 
the  cheek. 


Fm.  405,— The  same,  showing  the  t-over 
of  the  defect  in  the  cheok*  with  n  flap 
from  the  nock. 


Fio.  4QH. — Result  of  mefopla«tj' 


Any  operation  undertaken  on  the  cheek  must  be  done  with  the  idea 

of  transferring  scars  resulting  from  such  operations  into  some  of  those 

^  preases  offered  by  nature  l»etween  nose  and  cheek,  eye  and  cheek, 

imderiicath  tlie  cliin  or  alongside  tlie  ear.     It  miist  be  renienihered, 

however,  that  any  contraction  after  healing  will  be  sorely  felt  by  eyelid 
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nr  lip  and  will  learl  to  what  we  call  e version  or  ectropion  of  tliese 
stnieturcs.  It  h  tluTefore  important  to  lay  cjown  some  of  tlie  most 
salient  laws  in  reeonstriietion. 

Injuries  to  the  cheek  may  lead  to  destruction  of  a  part  of  the  same 
or  of  the  whole  cheek.  If  the  outer  skin  is  missing,  a  ver>^  simple 
operation  will  restore  it.  Skin  nia\^  be  obtained  from  the  neck  ^vhere 
there  is  an  abundance  of  stretchable  skin  fiir  flaps*  In  fact,  these 
flaps  offer  the  best  results  and  should  be  taken  in  such  size  and  shape  as 
to  leave  the  scars  afteni^ard  in  the  nasolabial  fold  or  under  the  eye. 
Straight  linear  sears  are  not  very  objectionable  ami  not  very  unsightly; 
retractnl  and  deep  scars,  however,  are  very  objectionable.  On  these 
scars  tliere  may  be  practiserl  what  I  call  the  eliniinatiun  of  scar  tissue, 
which  I  have  described  in  the  general  part. 


Fig.  407. — Scar  elimirtution  A,  sbowa  the  appeu^nce  of  tbo  scar  liefore  opera tioti; 
B,  shows  the  eUiptic  in(-isjr»ri  aud  ($xciiiion  of  the  scar  thmugJiuiit;  C,  the  miiuito  1101011; 
D,  healing.     A\  B\  C\  D'  show  the  same  on  a  transverse  cut. 


Injuries  to  the  Cheeky  ^Tolraig  Stensen's  Duct  and  the  Mucous 
Membrane. — Such  iTijiirics  lead  as  a  rule  to  fistnia  of  the  salivary 
gland,  with  continuous  discharge  of  saliva.  Plastic  operations  on 
these  consist  in  turning  of  the  fistula  on  the  outside  into  the  month* 
which  is  done  in  such  manner  that  the  duct  if  possible  is  probed  from 
the  outside  fistnhi  as  far  as  one  can  toward  its  center.  Then  the 
duct  is  dissected  with  a  portion  fif  the  skin  at  the  end.  like  a  cuff*  and 
this  cuff  is  pnlled  through  a  tunnel  and  buttonliole  into  the  cheek  and 
there  fastened  in  sueh  manner  that  the  skin  cuff  is  sutured  to  the 
oj>ening  in  the  buttonhole  of  the  mucous  mendmine.  The  external 
incision  is  then  closed  by  a  suture.  This  o|jeration  has  been  found 
very  successful. 

If,  however,  a  large  portion  of  the  skin  and  mucous  membrane  is 
missing  and  an  o|Mnung  is  present  in  the  cheek,  tlie  ojxTation  consists  in 
the  fornuition  (>f  mucosa  from  the  skin  ami  tlie  formation  of  external  skin 
from  the  outside  with  the  flap.    IsraeFs  method  is  one  of  the  most  sue- 
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oessful  in  this  respect.  It  consists  in  the  dissection  of  the  scar,  leaving  a 
fresh  healthy  wound  border  of  skin  and  mucosa.  The  mucosa  of  the 
mouth,  while  very  stretchable,  cannot  be  very  well  used  for  replacing 
defects  of  the  mouth  itself,  but  the  external  skin  of  the  cheek  offers 
very  good  material  to  patch  the  hole  in  the  mucosa  of  the  mouth.  It 
must  be  selected  in  such  manner  that  the  flap  has  good  nutrition.  The 
flap  is  sutured  there  on  three  sides  at  first  into  the  mouth  and  then  when 
it  is  healed  there,  the  fourth  side  is  cut  and  sutured  into  the  fourth 
side  of  the  defect  or  else  this  whole  procedure  is  done  at  once  at  the  first 
operation;  and  a  second  flap,  a  tongue-shaped  flap  from  the  neck. 


Defect  left  by 
excUion  of 
carcinoma 


Flap  from 
temiioro-malar 


region 


Lower  lid  everted 
^-by  tension  {ectropion) 

Flap  cannot  be 
fully  adapted 

Sujterfluous  akin 
later  excised 


FiQ.  408. — Method  of  cheek  plastic. 


Removal  of  a  tumor  below  the  eye  and  side  of  the 
nose. 


for  instance,  is  thrown  across  the  external  gap  and  sutured  into  the 
wound  border  of  the  skin.  The  scars  left  after  such  operations  become 
in  course  of  time  very  smooth,  especially  if  the  union  between  the 
different  structures  has  been  smooth  or  accurate. 

Meloplasty  ftfter  Tumors. — ^The  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  is 
often  the  seat  of  tumors  which  require  the  resection  of  a  large  portion 
of  the  mucosa.  If  not  replaced  by  plastic  operation,  such  a  defect  if 
it  heals  may  lead  to  absolute  closure  of  the  mouth  by  cicatricial 
contraction  and  to  the  impossibility  of  opening  the  jaws.  It  is  there- 
fore necessary  to  replace  such  a  defect  by  skin.  It  is  done  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  Israel  operation  in  injuries. 
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Meloplasty  after  Eesection  of  Tumors  of  the  Outer  Cheek*— This 
is  a  primary  operation  after  the  removing  of  carcinomatous  masses  of 


Kio.  409. — Result  in  a  case  of  meloplasty. 

the  cheek.     The  defect  is  best  covered  either  from  the  rest  of  the  cheek 
or  from  the  neck,  and  offers  no  difficulty  except  that  one  has  to  take 


Vtu,  410. — Case  of  removal  uf  upiior  . 


into  consideration  the  retraction  of  those  scars  and  the  possibility  of 
eversion  and  ectropion  of  tlie  lower  eyelid. 
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The  defects  of  the  cheek  can  be  very  extensive,  so  that  the  entire 
outer  cheek  has  to  be  replaced.  The  accompanying  figures  show  such 
a  specific  case  under  my  observation.  In  a  case  of  removal  of  carcinoma 
of  the  cheek  and  mucous  membrane,  the  defect  produced  comprises  the 
whole  side  of  the  face  externally  and  internally,  exixjsing  to  the  view  the 
tongue  and  the  external  surface  of  the  jaw>  In  such  a  case  the  internal 
portion  of  the  mucosa  was  supplied  by  taking  the  largest  portion  of  the 
neck  and  implanting  it  into  the  mouth,  forming  the  mucosa  of  tJie 
mouth  and  the  upper  lip.  On  to  the  surface  of  this  was  transplanted 
a  large  flap  taken  from  the  skin  to  the  forehead,  with  its  nutrition  from 
the  vessels  behin*!  the  ear  and  sutured  exactly  into  the  defect  in  front. 
In  defects  from  injuries  this  will  give  a  fairly  go<xl  result.  In  tumors, 
of  course,  it  is  problematical,  inasmuch  as  a  recurrence  of  the  tumor 
inevitable  after  such  extensive  resection. 


Fio.  4 IK — Plaatic  recotistrut^t i(m  of  th©  Bide  of  the  face  by  ver>'  itirgfi  flajjs  from  noek 

and  ftkulL 


UEANOPLASTT    (PLASTIC   SUEGEEY   OF  UPPER  JAW). 

Destruction  of  the  lower  jaw  or  upper  jaw  requiring  plastic  ojx^atiori 
on  thera  is  quite  freciuent.  These  defects  are  the  result  of  injuries, 
disease,  or  they  are  congenital.  The  upptT  jaw  offers  one  of  the  most 
important  anfl  interesting  congenital  defects,  the  eleft-palate.  This 
defect  has  been  the  object  of  so  many  extensive  treatises  and  even 
lx>oks  that  I  shall  present  only  a  few  of  the  most  important  \  urieties 
and  methods  of  operating  which  are  used  for  this  deformity. 

The  cleft  in  the  upper  jaw  may  be  a  Aery  wide  one,  so  wide  that  in 
fact  there  is  hardly  any  upper  palate  present,  only  two  arches  covered 
with  mucous  membrane,  projecting  on  the  sitle  and  not  reaching  each 
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other  in  front.  As  a  remnant  of  a  uvula  there  is  a  small  retracted 
projection  of  mucous  membrane  on  each  side.  In  the  center  of  the 
cleft  is  a  septum  and  the  turbinateti  bones,  even  in  this  ease,  suniewhut 
hx-pertrophied.  This  highest  degree  of  cleft  palate  is  usually  combiunl 
with  hari^lip  of  one  of  the  described  t>pes.  Its  cure  is  a  matter  retjuir- 
iug  great  patience  and  repeatwl  operations,  and  rarely  leads  to  an  i^leal 
result.  In  early  childhood  the  bones  of  the  upper  jaw  are  still  quite 
soft  and  pliablci  and  then  the  Brophy  operation  has  given  the  best 
results.  By  using  perforated  lead  plates  on  the  gingival  pro(!t*s8es, 
through  which  wires  arc  drawn  from  one  side  to  the  other,  one  can 
by  considerable  traction  bring  the  upper  jaws  nearer  in  their  (*enter 
and  by  fresheiiing  the  arches  of  the  projections  of  the  palate  an*! 
oftentimes  by  using  the  turbinated  bones  to  fill  out  the  gap,  one 
can  produce  a  co^^er  of  the  mouth  and  uranoplasty  of  remarkal»le 
resistance  aufl  fairly  gt>od  shape.  However ♦  it  requires  a  great  deal  of 
experience  to  know  how  much  traction  and  pressure  may  be  used  on 
these  jaws  so  that  no  pressure  necrosis  shall  take  place. 

Better  results  are  obtained  in  milder  cases,  where  the  gap  is  not  so 
pronounced,  by  this  methocL     The  techinc  is  fairly  simple. 

Perforated  leafl  plates  are  adapted  to  the  outer  border  of  tlie 
gingival  proc*esses.  With  a  sharp  awl  a  perforation  is  made  in  the 
gingival  process  through  the  palate  in  front  and  in  the  back.  The 
borders  of  the  gap  are  widely  freshened  and  a  silver  wire  drawn  in 
through  the  holes  of  the  plates  and  fastened  l>y  twisting  them  tight, 
so  that  the  freshenetl  surfaces  in  the  jaws  touch  each  other.  This  is 
left  until  healing  takes  place,  which  in  many  cases  results  in  the  whole 
line  of  the  jaw  uniting;  but  sometimes  only  portions  are  healwi  and 
others  remain  patent.  These  can  afterw*ard  be  closed  by  secondary 
small  plastic  operations. 

In  case  of  the  presence  of  a  small  uvula,  the  parts  of  this  soft  structure 
are  also  fresheued,  on  their  median  borders*  and  united  by  sutures. 

Besides  this  methcxl,  there  are  several  well-known  methfKJs  of  urano* 
plasty.  First,  the  old  Langenbeck  method,  one  of  the  oMest,  which  is 
still  in  use  in  many  instances  and  which  is  especially  indicatctl  in 
mivanced  age»  where  the  Brophy  operation  is  not  possible,  on  acci»unt 
of  the  hard  and  unyielding  hones  of  the  jaw.  In  these  cases  the  cleft 
of  the  jaw  has  to  be  close*!  by  soft  flaps  of  the  palate.  Two  paralh'l 
flaps  are  cut  alongside  the  cleft,  one  on  each  side,  and  entirel  \  scparatetl 
from  the  bone.  The  freshened  borders  are  then  suture*!  t*>gether  with 
wire,  bringing  the  broad  surfaces  of  these  flaps  together  as  much  Eit 
possible. 

Modifications  by  this  method  of  using  portions  of  the  septum  \mvv 
been  ma*Ie  by  Sabatier,  or  using  a  portion  of  the  mucosa,  by  Lanne- 
longue,  Kraskc  advocated  using  the  hypertrophie<i  turbinate,  which 
is  twistefl  W  degrees.  Greig-Sixiith  has  used  a  double  flap  HU|HTim* 
posed  one  on  the  inside  of  the  naaal  cavity  and  one  on  the  mouth  side 
of  the  nasal  cavity,  to  close  the  gap  between  the  jaws. 
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Staphylorrhaphy  is  the  operation  of  siiturui^  the  u\i.ila  of  the  soft 
palate*  The  best  method  is  the  ordinary  Billroth  method,  which 
freshens  up  the  soft  palate  and  raakei^  two  incisions  on  the  sides  of 
the  uvula  to  prevent  distention.  In  many  instances,  however,  all 
these  metluicls  of  uranoplasty  will  not  be  a\'ailable  and  it  will  require  , 
the  ff)rmation  of  an  obturator  by  a  flentist,  which  will  act  in  such  ' 
manner  as  to  close  up  the  soft  and  hard  palates.  The  apparatus  of 
Case  is  a  wonderful  apparatus  which  makes  it  possible  to  use  this 
metliod,  but  it  requires  a  ^reat  man\^  reconstructive  e*Jucational 
methcKls  to  accomplish  good  physiolof^icid  results.  The  training  of 
muscles  and  the  traiTiing  of  voice  has  to  be  done,  so  that  the  speaking 
should  be  free  from  the  nasal  twang. 

Jfteeonstnictioii  of  Traumatic  Injuries  of  the  Hard  Palate*— Trau- 
matic injuries  and  diseases  may  destro}'  portions  of  the  hard  palate, 
make  a  connectitm  l^etween  nasid  and  mouth  cavity,  very  similar  in 
its  physiological  etVect  to  that  of  a  congenital  defect,  namel\%  nasal 
twang  in  speech,  regurjijitation  of  foo<l  into  the  nose  during  eating, 
L  infections  of  the  luisal  cavity,  and  so  on.  It  is  therefore  important  to 
f  reconstruct. 

No  general  rules  can  l>e  ma<le,  because  there  are  so  many  varieties 
and  possibilities  that  e\'ery  plan  must  be  marie  suitable  for  the  in- 
dividual case.  On  the  whole,  injuries  in  grown  jjeople  in  this  regioa 
cannot  be  replaced  b\'  lioiiy  structures  and  we  must  be  satisfied  with 
soft  structures.  If  the  defects  are  too  large,  it  is  best  not  to  try  to 
replace  the  hard  and  soft  palates  by  operations  but  it  is  ad\risable  to  use 
apparatuses  wiiich  are  attached  to  the  teeth,  if  such  are  present,  or  to 
plates,  which  prtKluce  the  best  effect.  A  good  dental  mechanic  can  \ 
replace  such  a  portion  t)f  the  jaw  by  an  obturator.  Even  one-half  of 
the  jaw  can  be  replaced  b^'  such  an  apparatus,  as  in  a  case  of  unilateral 
resection  of  the  upper  jaw.  Such  an  obturator  has  to  be  made  ui  such 
shape  that  it  brings  about  the  projection  of  the  cheek,  which  has 
simk  in  because  of  the  lack  of  support  of  the  upper  jaw. 

If,  howe\'er,  operative  measiu'es  are  to  be  usefl  on  small  defects,  they 
consist  in  flaps  similar  to  those  in  other  regions  of  the  body.  Care 
must  be  taken  that  these  flaps  fit  exactly  into  the  defect  and  that 
they  are  there  fastened  with  broad  apposition  of  wounded  surfaces, 

Beeonstnictioii  of  the  Alveolar  Processes  of  the  Upper  Jaw. — ^This 
line  of  reconstruction  is  of  great  importance.  The  defect  of  the 
alveolar  process  w'ill  lead  to  a  sinking  in  of  the  most  projecting  part  of 
the  face  and  a  very  unsightly  disfigurement.  Plastic  operations  with 
implantation  of  bone  might  be  tried  lo  very  favt»rable  cases,  to  gi\'e  a 
support  to  plates  fitted  by  the  dentist  but  in  only  very  rare  instances 
w411  they  give  good  results  and  it  will  be  necessary  again  to  call  on  the 
dental  mechanic,  who  in  each  individual  case  constructs  an  appliance 
which  allows  the  patient  to  use  his  denture  and  which  also  gives  to  the 
patient  that  projection  of  the  face  necessary  for  the  outlines  of  the  same. 
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Reconstruction  o!  the  Lower  Jaw; — ^The  lower  differs  greatly  from 
the  upper  jaw  in  its  anatomical  composition  with  relation  to  plastic 
surgery.  While  the  upper  jaw  is  a  solid  basis  for  shaping  the  face  and 
for  mastication,  and  with  its  apparatus  for  resonance  that  acts  as  a 
sounding  board,  the  lower  jaw  is  a  movable  structure  with  two  distinct 
joints;  a  very  complicated  muscular  apparatus  and  a  firm  half-ring  of 
bone.  Injuries  and  destruction  by  disease  of  any  part  of  this  important 
structure  with  its  process  containing  the  teeth,  is  capable  of  reconstruc- 
tion and  enormous  progress  has  been  made  within  the  last  few  years 
in  the  techoic  of  this  reconstruction. 

The  bouy  structure  is  the  most  important  one.  It  can  be  destroyed 
in  its  different  parts  and  is  easily  fractured  and  can  be  deformtxl  through 
faulty  union  or  non-union  of  the  fragments,  so  that  there  are  a  number 
of  t>T>es  of  problems  in  reconstruction.  The  nian<lible  consists  uf  the 
horizontal  and  ascending  arches,  and  the  chin,  a  front  part  where  they 
join.  Malformations  of  this  structure  are  relatively  rare  but  there  are 
two  malformations  which  are  so  characteristic  that  they  are  well  known 
even  to  the  casual  observer.  One  is  the  extremely  projecting  lower 
jaw  or  chin.  In  these  cases  the  arch  from  which  the  jaw  is  formed  is 
developed  entirely  out  of  proportion  to  the  upper  jaw  and  the  lower 
row  of  teeth  projects  usually  considerably  beyond  the  line  of  the  upper 
row  of  teeth.  In  early  childhood  this  may  be  treated  b}'  orthopedic 
methods  but  m  advanced  age,  it  is  a  matter  of  operative  surgery  to 
reconstruct  the  normal  shape  of  the  lower  jaw. 

The  second  possibility  is  an  undeveloped  lower  jaw.  In  this  type  the 
jaw  recedes  so  considerably  that  the  lower  row  of  teeth  stands  behind 
the  upper  and  the  upper  row  projects  as  in  an  animal  or  in  a  bird,  there- 
fore *' bird-face"  is  the  name  of  this  deformity. 

Between  the  two  extremes  there  are  slight  variations.  I  have  never 
observed  a  regular  cleft  of  the  lower  jaw  and  have  never  seen  one 
mentioned  in  the  literature,  but  slight  notches  in  the  lips  and  the  chin 
are  very  common,  sometimes  so  pronounced  that  it  becomes  a  deformity 
requiring  cosmetic  improvement. 

1.  Projectinf  Hyperplastic  Lower  Jaw, — The  trciitment  in  this  case 
is  a  very  simple  one  and  very  effective.  It  consists  in  tlie  resection  on 
both  sides  of  bone  of  the  horizontal  arch,  which  can  even  Im  done  sub- 
cutaneously  or  from  the  mouth  and  adaptation  of  the  two  wound  bor- 
ders with  union  by  primarv'  intention,  if  done  under  aseptic  precautions. 
The  immobilization  is  very  easily  accomplished  in  a  grown  individual 
b}'  wiring  of  the  teeth,  and  the  cosmetic  result  is  excellent, 

2.  Tlie  Bird-face,  Eeceding  Lower  Jaw,  MaldeTelopment. — This  condi- 
tion, much  more  unsightly  than  the  first,  may  l>e  treated  by  just  the 
opposite  method,  namely,  section  of  the  lower  jaw  in  its  transverse 
processes,  without  opening  if  possible  the  buccal  cavity,  and  the 
implantation  of  a  section  of  bone  or  a  portion  of  a  rib  between  the  two 
borders  of  the  wounrh  This  operation  while  delicate  is  by  no  means 
very  difficult  and  tliose  cases  which  have  been  done  by  experts  have 
shown  gooti  cosmetic  and  physiological  results. 
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3.  The  Bifurcated  Chin. — The  treatment  of  this  can  be  done  in  such 
a  manner  that  a  subcutaneous  separation  of  the  skin  from  the  chin 
is  made  by  introducing  through  a  slit  in  the  skin  beneath  the  chin  a 
pair  of  blunt  scissors  and  implanting  a  piece  of  cartilage,  which  fills . 
the  gap  between  the  two  ends  of  the  horizontal  arch  of  the  jaw. 

Destmction  of  Portions  of  the  Jaw  by  Injury. — When  the  patients 
come  under  the  observation  of  the  plastic  surgeon  the  deformity 
consists  usually  in  a  crooked  jaw,  portions  of  the  skeleton  are  missing. 
Internal  or  external  muscles  below  the  jaw  pull  the  bones  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  least  resistance,  and  the  jaw  assumes  a  position  to  one  or  the 
other  side.  As  a  rule  the  bones  are  not  united.  Often  fistute  persist, 
which  are  due  to  infection  from  the  mouth,  and  a  chronic  osteomyelitis, 
discharging  occasionally  a  spiculum  of  bone,  which  complicates  the 
process. 

The  first  indication  in  these  cases  is  to  remove  all  inflammatory 
conditions  and  heal  every  infection,  remove  dead  bone,  and  produce  a 
continuous  smooth  mouth  cavity  and  clean  external  scars. 

The  next  procedure  is  twofold:  the  first  part  is  surgical  and  the 
second  is  mechanical  by  the  dental  mechanician.  Oftentimes  the 
latter  method  is  far  preferable  to  the  surgical  method.  If  the  teeth 
are  in  good  condition  in  the  two  portions  of  the  broken  and  de- 
ficient jaw,  they  can  be  made  a  point  of  support  for  a  bridge  of  metal. 
Martin,  of  France,  a  dental  mechanical  expert,  for  several  years 
before  the  war  held  the  reputation  of  making  the  best  mechanical  sup- 
port. It  was  made  of  hard  rubber  and  imitated  the  shape  of  the  jaw 
which  was  missing,  and  fulfilled  in  a  measure  the  indication  of  motion 
and  shape  of  the  lower  jaw  and  face.  Lately,  however,  a  great  deal  of 
progress  has  been  made  in  using  very  light  metallic  appliances  with 
teeth,  which  were  joined  in  the  absence  of  the  mandibular  joint  to  the 
teeth  of  the  upper  jaw,  and  which  were  so  successful  that  from  the 
outside  it  was  hardly  apparent  that  such  an  appliance  was  in  use,  and 
for  all  purposes  the  jaw  was  as  good  as  a  natural  jaw.  Sometimes, 
however,  these  appliances  are  better  if  there  is  a  bony  continuous 
structure  bridging  the  defect,  and  in  these  cases  it  is  important  for 
the  surgeon  to  use  the  surgical  method.  Under  aseptic  precautions 
the  two  borders  of  the  deficient  jaw  may  l)e  laid  bare  in  a  skin  wound 
and  a  rib  which  had  been  previously  resected  may  he  introduced 
into  the  breach  and  by  immobilization  and  exact  suture  be  held 
there  until  firmly  united.  Wiring  of  the  teeth  in  these  cases  into  an 
immobile  whole  of  upper  and  lower  jaw,  leaving  only  so  much  space 
between  them  as  is  necessary  to  feed  the  patient  through  a  tube,  is  all 
that  is  necessary.  Great  care  must  be  taken  in  such  instances  not  to 
open  the  mouth  cavity  during  the  operation.  The  external  wound  in 
this  region  must  be  closed  so  accurately  that  the  scars  are  not  retracted. 
It  is  therefore  necessary  to  unite  very  exactly  the  structures  as  they 
have  been  separated,  muscle  to  muscle,  fascia  to  fascia,  and  skin  to 
skin. 
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Contracture  of  the  Mandibular  Joint,  Ankylosis  of  the  Jaw.— This 

is  one  of  the  many  malforDiatioiis  which  are  either  due  to  injury  or  to 
rlineaHe  and  renjuire  surgical  recout^t ruction*  A  jaw  which  cannot  be 
movtxi  is  an  enorrnuns  diHieulty  for  the  patient  and  speaking  and  even 
breathing  tiften  become  difficnh.  Diseases  of  the  throat  and  pharynx 
bec*oine  actually  dangerous  to  life,  even  if  in  their  nature  they  are 
harmless,  i>ecause  an  edema  of  the  pharynx  may  lead  to  suffocation  if 
a  tractieotomy  cannot  be  quickly  performed.  Ankylosis  may  be  due 
to  cicatricial  conditions  of  the  soft  parts  or  to  bony  or  fibrous  union  of 
the  jaw  on  one  side  or  on  both.  The  cicatricial  contracture  of  the 
tissues  around  the  jaw-joint  can  l>e  cured  by  resection  of  such  scars 
and  an  implantation  of  a  Hap  of  skin,  as  in  meloplasty .  in  their  place. 
Fibrous  union,  however,  can  also  be  curt^  by  a  regular  arthroplasty. 
This  operation  is  performed  in  the  best  manner  from  the  outside,  A 
small  vertical  incision  in  front  {>f  the  ear  along  the  external  contour 


Fia,  412,— Case  of  utikylubia  of  the  jaw. 
IzDposmbOlty  of  opemng  the  mouth. 
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-Reaxilt  of  the  cuse  after  [irUjro- 
plasty. 


of  the  joint,  made  with  p*eat  care  that  the  facial  nerve  Ls  avoided,  will  lay 
the  joint  open  with  a  verj'  few  strokes  of  the  knife.  Tlie  capsule,  which 
is  in  such  cases  considerably  retracted  and  scarificHl  is  resected  or  else 
a  flap  is  made  of  fascia  and  muscle  on  the  outside  of  the  joiut^  and  this 
fascia-muscle-  (and  perhaps)  fat-flap  is  introduced  into  the  breach, 
which  lias  been  made  by  resecting  a  portion  of  the  ankyloscf!  joint. 
Usually  this  operation  is  not  difficult,  and  yields  an  excellent  result. 

Instead  of  fascia  taken  from  the  neighborhood  and  folded  over  the 
resecte<l  capitulum  of  the  lower  jaw,  a  fat  flap  with  fascia  from  the 
femoral  region  maybe  introduced,  hut  a  loc^al  flap  is  preferable.  This 
operation  may  be  done  on  both  sides  if  necessary.  The  after-treatment 
in  these  cases  is  very  important.  It  is  best  to  keep  the  mouth  wide 
oi>en  during  the  first  few  days  after  the  operation,  as  wide  open  as  the 
jaws  possibly  allow  it.  This  may  be  done  by  introducing  a  wedge 
between  the  two  rows  of  teeth.    After  healing  has  taken  place,  the 
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natural  tendency  is  to  close  the  mouth  and  from  now  on  active  and 
passive  motion  must  be  practised  daily  for  a  long  time,  to  promote 
proper  action  in  the  new  joint. 

Seconstmetion  of  fhe  Entire  Lower  Jaw.— One  of  the  most  extenave 
injuries,  of  which  the  war  offered  a  great  many  unfortunate  victims,  is 
one  requiring  a  very  difficult  but  feasible  operation. 

In  such  instances  the  oral  cavity  is  wide  open,  the  skin  missing 
in  parts,  and  retracted  toward  the  neck,  the  tongue  protrudes  and 
drooling  of  saliva  is  constant.  Eczematous  eruption  results  from  this 
and  a  condition  is  brought  about  which  is  most  disagreeable.  It 
may  also  be  due  to  disease,  as  a  necrosis  of  a  jaw  may  lead  to  the 
entire  exfoliation  of  the  same.  Fortunately  for  the  individuab  there 
remains  a  portion  of  the  periosteum  of  the  lower  jaw,  which  has  the  great 
advantage  of  being  a  very  active  bone  grower;  so  that  often,  if  the  whole 
jaw  is  destroyed,  the  shreds  of  periosteum  gradually  develop  a  small 
row  of  bones,  which,  though  irregular  in  their  shape,  their  total  config- 
uration imitates  a  diminutive  mandible.  In  such  instances  good  use  can 
be  made  of  this  small  remnant  of  bony  structure.  It  can  be  sfAit  in 
the  region  of  the  chin,  in  such  manner  that  an  implantation  of  bone 
such  as  a  portion  of  a  rib  resected  from  the  angle  of  one  of  the  large 
ribs,  in  the  posterior  axillary  line  will  entirely  replace  the  mandibular 
arch.  The  ribs  of  an  individual  in  this  line  represent  the  identical 
shape  of  a  chin  if  taken  out  to  the  extent  of  about  two  inches.  This 
small  arch  of  the  rib  can  be  fitted  very  exactly  into  the  gap  of  the 
small  arch  which  has  been  split. 

An  operation  of  this  kind  is  not  verj*  difficult.  A  transverse  incision 
is  made  below  the  chin  and  the  skin  widely  separated  from  the  remain- 
ing arch.  Then  the  arch  is  separated  in  the  center  and  the  two  pieces 
spread  apart  and  a  piec^e  of  metal  at  first  introduced  between  them, 
preferably  a  silver  jaw,  which  Is  allowed  temporarily  to  heal  in.  It 
will  form  a  bed.  If  it  is  not  retained,  it  can  be  changed  later  on  and 
the  rib  can  be  implanted,  but  sometimes  the  silver  arch  is  retained 
and  acts  perfectly  in  conjunction  with  the  jaw.  The  operation  may  be 
performed  all  at  one  sitting  by  implanting  the  rib  in  the  first  place 
into  the  bed  formed  by  the  dissection  through  the  chin.  If  the  skin 
has  also  been  destroyed  to  a  great  extent,  it  will  he  better  to  do  the 
operation  in  two  sittings  as  it  will  be  necessary  to  replace  the  skin  of 
the  chin  first  by  taking  flaps  from  the  neck,  and  making  a  large  pocket 
of  skin  which  later  on  can  be  used  with  advantage  to  implant  the 
bone.  It  is  not  a  good  procedure  to  do  skin  transi)lantation  and  bone 
transplantation  at  the  same  time,  unless  one  can  take,  as  has  been 
suggested  by  some  very  daring  operators,  a  flap  from  the  neck,  includ- 
ing in  the  flap  a  portion  of  periosteum  and  bone,  for  instance  from  the 
clavicle. 

OTOPLASTY. 

Otoplasty  means  the  reconstruction  of  a  part  of  or  the  whole  external 
ear.    This  kind  of  plastic  surgery  has  been  done  very  eflectively  and 
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with  very  marked  success.  The  peculiarities  of  the  ear  with  reference 
to  plastic  surgery  are  as  follows:  In  tlie  first  place  it  must  be  said 
that  the  ear  can  hardly  ever  be  reconstructed  as  a  whole  in  such  shape 
that  it  will  resemble  the  verj'  complicated  and  artistic  shape  of  the 
natural  ear.  It  is  composed  anatomically  of  so  many  flat  cartilages 
which  are  so  beautifully  twisted,  as  to  give  to  the  ear  its  fine  shape, 
with  the  external  canal  in  its  depth.  It  is  covered  with  such  deli- 
cate skin  and  has  such  thin  borders  that  plastic  work  in  the  reconstruc- 
tion is  very  difficult.  But  if  we  achieve  only  half  of  our  object,  we  are 
usually  satisfied,  as  an  artificial  ear  can  be  supplied  with  great  difficulty 
and  is  often  in  its  best  shape  only  a  poor  imitation  of  nature. 

In  the  second  place,  injuries  and  disease  and  even  malformations^ 
do  not  as  a  rule  comprise  the  whole  ear  and  often  a  deformity  pro- 
duced by  irre^lar  healing  of  wounds,  distortions  of  missing  parts  and 
clumping  together  of  structures,  may  very  well  serve  the  purpose  of 
reconstruction. 

Congenital  Defornuties  of  the  Ear. — ^These  are  very  common,  often 
on  i)Oth  sides,  sometimes  unilateral.  They  are  due  to  faulty  growth 
around  the  embryonic  cleft  from  which  the  ear  develops,  and  comprise 
all  dt^fects,  from  the  so-called  dog*s  ear,  in  which  the  cartilage  is  missing 
hut  in  which  a  flap  of  skin  is  present  which  hangs  down  over  the 
extmial  meatus,  down  to  the  slightest  aberration.  Another  malforma- 
tion is  the  mouse  ear.  which  is  defective  in  the  cartilaginous  portion — 
a  diminuti\'e  ear,  pointed  upward,  with  its  upper  portion  so  shaped 
that  it  resembles  the  ear  of  a  mouse.  Another  deformity  which  is 
congenital  is  the  enormously  hypertrophied  ear,  which  is  too  large  for 
the  shape  and  size  of  the  face,  oftentimes  covereil  with  a  lot  of  excres- 
cences and  nodules,  the  giant  ear.  The  fourth  nmidevelopment  is  an 
ear  which  stands  off  from  the  head  so  that  it  gives  to  the  face  a  gro- 
tesque unsightliness.  Each  one  of  these  deformities  is  amenable  to  plas- 
tic reconstruction.  Our  experiences  in  plastic  operations  on  the  ear,  of 
w'hich  we  made  \'ery  goo^l  use  for  injuries,  were  just  those  which  were 
gained  in  our  experiments  on  these  congenital  malformations. 

One  part  which  is  of  great  importance  for  the  beauty  of  the  ear  is 
the  shafM.^  and  size  of  the  lobule  and  lower  part  of  the  same.  There 
are  a  num!>er  of  deformities  which  are  only  ditTerences  in  shape.  For 
instance,  instead  of  having  an  oval  shafie,  the  t^ar  might  have  a  rect- 
angular shape,  some  part  might  project  too  much,  or  it  may  be  so  flat 
am!  thin  that  it  Ls  callefl  a  smooth  ear.  We  wvill  consider  the  recon- 
struction of  these  deformities  first, 

1.  The  Dog*s  Ear:  The  only  way  to  reconstruct  this  to  a  more  or 
less  normal  shape  is  to  implant  at  first  into  the  soft  flap,  of  which  there 
is  an  abundant  mass*  flat  cartilages.  They  are  obtained  very  easily  from 
a  submucous  resection  of  the  nose,  an  operation  w^hich  is  easily  {Per- 
formed and  whicli  gives  us  beautiful  flat  pieces  of  cartilage  that  may 
be  introduced  through  small  slits  into  this  lobe  of  skin,  so  that  it  is 
gradually  transformed  into  a  resistant  ear.  After  a  few  of  them  have 
been  introduced,  tlie  ear  itself  wiU  assxune  somewhat  of  a  normal  shape, 
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except  that  it  will  stand  off  considerably  from  the  skull.  This  de- 
fonnit>'  can  be  remedied  by  excising  a  portion  of  the  crease  behind 
the  ear  or  by  sewing  a  portion  of  the  postericM*  surface  of  the  flap  into 
the  defect  which  is  made  by  excising  a  portion  of  the  scalp  behind 
the  ear. 

2.  The  Mouse  Ear:  This  ear  requires  a  ring  erf  grooved  skin  with 
cartilage,  as  a  contour,  and  this  can  be  easily  supplied  by  sewing  a 
flap  from  the  neck  and  from  the  portion  behind  the  ear,  into  which  a 
long  thin  cartilage  is  introduced  by  secondary-  implantation. 

'3.  Irregularities  of  shape  due  to  a  conglomeration  of  cartilage  by 
nature  in  the  shape  of  a  nodule  around  the  meatus  are  best  treated  by 
dissecting  the  same  in  the  way  of  natiu^l  cartilage,  splitting  it  iSf 
necessar>'  into  thin  plates,  and  temporarily  allowing  it  to  heal  to 
the  posterior  surface  of  the  ear.  A  great  deal  can  be  accomplished 
in  this  way  but  it  is  impossible  to  give  exact  rules  for  this  method. 

4.  The  Rectangular  Ear  can  be  remedied  by  excising  a  triangular 
piece  wherever  the  comer  must  be  roimded  off. 

Fortunately  for  the  plastician,  most  of  these  small  operations  can 
be  done  in  niunerous  sittings  and  it  is  better  to  do  it  in  many  sittings 
than  in  one,  because  the  healing  of  these  parts  is  excellent  and  it  is 
l)etter  to  do  too  little  rather  than  too  much  at  one  time. 

The  Standing-aff  Ear  is  treated  by  the  method  of  Pean,  who  ex- 
cised  a  portion  of  the  crease  behind  the  ear  and  united  the  two  bor- 
ders so  that  the  ear  was  drawn  back  into  its  normal  position.  Light 
degrees  of  this  deformity  may  be  treate<l  in  young  individuals  by 
retentive  apparatus.  It  is  often  only  nei'essary  for  the  parents  to 
put  a  band  around  the  ear  and  thereby  kei»p  it  close  to  the  skull  so 
that  it  may  remain  in  that  more  pleasinj:  position. 

The  Perforated  Ear. — There  may  Ix*  a  portion  of  tlii'  concha  missing 
in  t\w  center.  This  niij^ht  l)e  congenital  or  due  to  an  injury-.  This 
perforation  is  filled  out  by  skin  flap,  l)est  taken  from  behind  the  ear. 

Restoration  of  the  Lobule. — The  lobule  is  in  many  instances  lacerated, 
especially  in  European  countries  where  the  intHxluction  of  earrings 
causes  perforations  of  the  ear  lobule  in  early  ohildluMKl.  Instead  of  a 
j)crforation,  in  many  instances,  a  cut  is  made,  or  the  lobule  is  destroyed 
by  gangrene,  or  else  the  heavy  earrings  destroy  the  lol)ule  by  their 
weight,  a  split  lobule  being  quite  common.  A  reconstruction  of  the 
same  is  very  easy,  acconling  to  the  couunon  i)lastic  j)rinciple  of 
freshening  and  uniting  by  exact  suture. 

Restoration  of  an  Entirely  Bfissing  Lobule. — The  operation  of  Ombre- 
danne  is  verj-  good.  The  lobule  is  restored  b\'  a  flap  from  behind  the 
ear  or  the  neck.  This  flap  of  right-angular  shai)e  is  swung  around  and 
sutured  on  over  a  piece  of  gauze  to  the  freshened  wound  anteriorly. 
Aft<T  it  is  healed,  the  |x*dicle  is  cut  off  At  its  base  and  folded  on  itself, 
and  l)y  secon<lary  ojMTations  it  is  sha]H^l  into  a  more  [)leasin,tr  contour. 

Restoration  of  a  Whole  Ear.— This  is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
o|>crations  but  it  can  l)e  |KTforme<l  and  give  a  fairly  good  result. 
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III  tl*e  first  [)lace,  acconJiiig  to  the  metliod  of  Szyuuiiiovski,  a  ^luuhle 
flap  is  cut  from  bcliiiMl  the  ear.  The  first  |x>rtion  of  this  flap  imitates 
the  shape  of  the  ear  and  is  not  eiit  clear  aromid  but  in  Its  npfier  and 
lower  half  is  left  in  eontaet  with  it^  duplication,  which  is  the  ear  shape 
in  reverse.  These  two  flaps  are  folded  on  eacli  other  and  sutureil 
tofj:ether  in  front,  above  and  below.  We  have  then  an  ear  which  is 
flat  and  has  no  depressions,  no  grooves.  By  gratlual  longitudinal 
cutting  of  small  portions  aIongsi<le  the  border  and  transversely  sutur- 
ing, we  can  gradually  produce  a  grooved  border.  If  we  tiike  another 
Hap  from  behind  the  ear,  cut  a  slit  into  the  ear,  right  behuifl  the  meatus 
and  introduce  this  flap  into  that  slit,  we  can  pro<luce  a  dee]>  recess, 
which  afterward  can  lie  completed  l>y  cutting  ofl'  a  [>ie<'e  of  the  fla]> 
and  sutnring  it  in  the  opposite  direction.  Thus,  after  a  number  (»f 
operations,  many  s<>metimes,  we  arc  able  to  produce  an  ear  of  more  or 
less  nonnal  shape. 


Fia,  414, — Defect  cif  the  ear  frriin 
electrical  biim« 


Fn;.  415— <:HM|iSiAi5ty.  ^\iuttXy  after  the 
ti[»eruition. 


PLASTIC  SUEGERY  OF  THE  EYE, 

Plastic  Operations  on  ttie  Eyelids.— Tliese  are  operations  specially 
for  the  eye-surgtHin  ratlier  than  for  the  general  surgeon.  Neverthe* 
less,  there  are  several  typical  operations  whicli  in  conjunction  witli 
other  defonnities  and  hijnries  of  the  face  must  be  treated  by  the 
general  surgeon  and  therefore  should  l»e  inchideil  in  general  plastic 
work. 

The  eyelids  have  certain  peculiarities  which  must  be  considered,  of 
which  the  anatomical  ei^nstruction  and  the  movability  are  the  important 
factors.  Tlir  anattiuiieal  construction  includes  such  imptjrtant  struct- 
ures as  the  cartilage,  the  tarsus  of  the  c\elitb  which  gives  it  shape  and  if 
missing  or  dcstroy*il  prevents  th(u'yclid  from  retaining  the  normal  con- 
figuration. The  skin  wliich  forms  the  eyelid  itself  is  very  pliable  and 
thin  and  if  n'placeil  b>  other  skin  will  not  have  this  pliability  and 
movability,  unless  the  insifle  is  lined  vvitli  conjunctiva,  a  mucous  mem- 
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brane  which  is  hard  to  replace,  inasmuch  as  there  is  no  such  structure 
in  the  neighborhood.  As  to  the  movability*  the  lower  ltd  depends  upon 
the  neighboring  structures  and  muscles;  the  upper  lid  has  its  maWng 
apparatus.  Any  contraction  of  neigliboring  structures,  any  scar  for- 
mation, will  deform  the  eyelids  and  this  has  to  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion when  one  performs  operations  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  eyes^ 
inasmuch  as  serious  troubles  may  follow^  such  contraction  of  the  out- 
side of  the  eye. 

The  most  important  operations  of  plastic  nature  in  the  eye  are  for 
entropion  and  ectropion  of  the  upper  and  lower  lid,  missing  lid,  or 
missing  portions  of  the  lid,  and  displacement  of  lids  through  injuries 
in  other  than  the  above  directions,  and  plastic  operations  necessary 
for  artificial  eves* 


Ectropion  of  both  lower  lids  fn>n^  bum. 


Ectropion. — One  of  the  most  common  deformities  for  which  an 
operation  is  callcxl  for,  consists  in  the  shortening  of  the  external  skin 
cover  in  the  ^Trti€;il  direetion  and  a  prolapse  or  eversion  of  the  ret  I 
of  the  conjunctiva  towiird  the  outside.  Fetropion  also  is  often  the 
result  of  a  flabby  Cfnulition  of  the  eyelid*  In  injuries,  burns,  after 
excision  of  tumors,  sueh  an  ectropion  occurs  as  a  result  of  cicatricial 
contraction. 

The  greatest  difficulty  in  the  correction  of  this  deformity,  is  to 
obtain  such  skin  and  so  much  only  of  the  skin  which  will  replace  the 
missing  epidermis  and  at  the  same  time  secure  such  a  position  that 
the  flabby  condition  does  not  reappear*  There  are  several  methods  of 
ectropion  treatment: 

First:  The  Snellen  suture,  which  has  the  object  of  drawing  the 
conjunctival  portion  inward,  is  only  useful  in  plastic  ectropion. 

The  T\uhn-Sz\Tnanovski  meth*>d  is  only  useful  in  senile  flabby  ectro- 
pion.    It  consists  of  a  triangular  incision  of  the  conjunctiva  and  tU^ 
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transposition  of  half  of  the  lower  lid  to  the  outside  of  the  eye,  thus 
narrowing  the  lower  eyelid  and  attaching  it  to  the  outer  angle  of  the 

eye. 


spaces  left  by 
rejection  of 


^iefccts  covered 
by  flaps 


Fio.  417. — FIrat  step  of  plasUo  operation  is  FtG.  41 S. — ^The  second  step,  the  tmna- 

the  romovol  of  soars.  pLutitatioti  of  flape  from  side  of  the  face 

nnd  temple. 


Fiii,  415). — Result  of  an  ext<jnaivo  Vjlephiiroplasty. 


For  the  cicatricial  ectropion  there  is  only  one  method,  and  that  is  to 
supply  a  petlicle<l  flap  from  the  outside,  either  from  the  cheek  or  from 
the  temple  or  from  the  forehead,  or  by  the  ItaUan  method  from  the 
arm. 
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Most  important  of  all  in  these  operations,  however,  is  that  the  scar 
tissue  which  leads  to  the  ectropion  should  be  resected  very  exactly, 
so  that  only  movable  skin  remains  and  if  skin  can  be  taken  tnan 
the  neighborhood,  that  it  is  not  very  thick  but  more  or  less  of  the 
same  quality  as  the  eyelids  are.  Th^  upper  eyelid  is  particularly 
difficult  to  replace.  It  takes  a  large  amount  of  skin.  If  the  eye- 
brow has  to  be  replaced  at  the  same  time,  it  is  very  advisable  to 
take  the  skin  from  the  forehead  and  to  take  such  a  strip  from  the 
eyelid  as  will  be  advantageous,  with  a  border  of  hairy  tissue  from  the 
border-line  of  the  hair  of  the  scalp.  This  direction  of  the  hair  must 
be  such  as  it  is  in  the  eyebrows  and  then  this  strip  with  hair  must  form 
the  uppermost  border  of  the  eyelid.  In  this  manner  we  can  replace 
the  eyebrow,  the  lack  of  which  is  unsightly. 

Entropion.— The  entropion  of  the  upper  lid  is  a  serious  and  dis- 
agreeable deformity,  usually  due  to  trachoma.  The  best  operation 
to  remove  it  is  the  Hotz-AnagnosUikis  operation,  in  which  a  longitudi- 
nal strip  of  skin  and  tarsus  is  excised,  just  above  the  eyelashes  and 
then  sutured  in  such  manner  that  the  eyelid  is  bound  outward  instead 
of  inward.  There  are  several  other  operations  for  this  deformity  but 
the  most  useful  is  the  above  describeil  operation  of  Ilotz. 

The  undesirable  feature  of  the  entropion  is  that  the  hair  which  is 
turned  against  the  eye  constantly  irritates  tlie  cornea  and  gives  rise  to 
serious  cases  of  keratitis. 

The  Formation  of  Eyelids  from  Destroyed  or  Iiregularly  Shaped  Ej[elid8. 
— In  injuries,  very  often  the  eyelids  are  ulcerated  and  destroyed  in  such 
manner  that  after  healing  takes  place,  the  scars  draw  them  in  dif- 
ferent directions,  so  that  sometimes  the  eyelashes  with  a  portion  of  the 
tarsus  extend  vertically  instead  of  horizontally,  that  portions  of  the 
border  of  the  eyelid  are  missing,  that  half  is  drawn  inward  and  the  other 
outward,  and  so  on.  Numerous  varieties  of  these  injuries  are  the 
result  of  gunshot  wounds  and  lacerations.  The  only  indication  that 
can  be  met  by  plastic  surgery  is  to  make  use  of  all  small  portions 
or  remnants  of  the  eyelid,  to  bring  it  back  as  much  as  possible  into  the 
normal  direction  and  by  numerous  operations  gradually  try  to  achieve 
what  cannot  be  accomplished  at  one  sitting. 

If  one  examines  very  closely  these  destroyed  eyelids,  one  finds  that 
by  excision  of  the  scars  he  can  usually  reconstruct  portions  of  the 
eyelids.  Since  the  circulation  is  so  good  that  these  flaps  hardly  ever 
become  gangrenous  spontaneously,  it  is  wise  to  retain  everything,  even 
the  smallest  shred  of  conjunctiva  or  portion  of  eyelid,  to  cut  nothing 
away  and  to  replace  whatever  is  lacking  by  flaps,  according  to  the 
rules  of  general  plastic  surgery.  One  can  also  make  use  here  of  free 
flaps,  using  mucous  membrane  from  the  mouth,  the  vagina  and 
other  portions  of  the  body,  and  transplant  it  into  the  eyelid  with- 
out suture.  By  simple  immobilization,  healing  of  these  structures  can 
be  secured. 

The  formation  of  a  whole  eyelid  can  be  made  also  l)y  skin,  using  the 
same  for  mucous  membrane. 
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The  Dieffenbeck-Butliiii^ar  operation  uses  a  Hap  from  the  side  of 
the  face,  whirh  is  ,fuWe<l  on  itself  and  foruis  a  iiice  outline  of  the 
lower  liil  and  is  tlieii  inserted  into  the  lid  with  the  skin  toward  the 

eye.  ... 

An  operation  whicli  is  of  some  iinfK>rtance  in  plastic  surgery  is  known 
as  tlie  Barreques  operation.  It  (H>iisists  in  tlu-  lirin^^ing  together  of 
the  muscles  after  the  enncleatioii  of  the  eye,  in  a  lump,  and  covering 
this  lump  with  eonjimr^tivM,  so  as  to  make  a  small  gk^he,  which  can  be 
moved  about  just  like  the  eyeball  an*!  upon  which  an  artificial  eye  can 
be  very  easily  fittnl  si>  ih-M  it  hirrns  an  excellent  support  for  the  same. 


pion  of  the  luwer  lip  tuiii  coiiirticture  of  the 
neckr  ii3  n  re?^iill  ol  liurn,  very  ext-ensive  scar 
formntion. 


PLASTIC   OPERATIONS   ON   THE  NECK. 

The  neck  in  regard  to  plastic  surgery  hasconsiderahiy  less  significance 
than  other  portions  uf  thr  Inidy.  There  is  in  reality  only  one  condition 
which  requires  plastic  operation  and  that  is  the  result  of  scar  formation 
resulting  in  deformities  or  restriction  in  motion.  The  neck  is  by  far 
the  most  moval)ie  part  of  the  spinal  column  and  if  the  spine  and  the 
muscular  apparatus  are  perfect,  the  skin  as  a  rule  is  \'ery  plialjle, 
subcutaneous  tissue  quite  loose,  and  there  is  no  Gf>struction  to  its  motion. 
If,  however,  tlirough  loss  of  substance  by  abnormal  wound  healing, 
scars  are  formed  on  the  neck,  the  motion  may  be  very  much  restricted. 

It  is  hnpnssible  to  ^ive  definite  rules  for  plastic  operations  hen*, 
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except  those  which  are  valuable  for  all  regions  of  the  body  where  sub- 
stance has  been  lost  ami  abnormal  wound  liealing  has  taken  place. 


Kcfertetl  lower  lip 
ttoH  af 


(ju'd  u/tvr 


Flajis  itovetaihd 
to  brtHti  vkiH  into 
normal  powitton 


Fig.  422. — Method  of  straightemng  the  CBcmtriidal  coutractioD  of  the  neck  by  excision  of 
the  tsciir  and  fllidictg  of  tlic  flaps. 


Fig.  423. — Plustic  roconstruction  t>f  the 
Deck,  shortly  after  the  oi>eratioii.  Flaps 
are  transpoaed  by  aUdinjr*  Butures  still  in 
fitu. 


Tig,  424.— Result  9<ime  mouths  Inter. 
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The  regular  prooediire  in  regard  to  plastic  operations  of  the  neck  is 
as  follows:  { 1 )  Resect  all  the  scars  as  deep  down  as  the  fascia  or  even 
deeper,  if  such  scar  contraction  will  obstrnct  motion*  (2)  Do  not 
destroy  any  healthy  strnctures  of  skm  of  subcutaneous  tissue;  even  if 
they  are  irregular,  small  flaps,  because  they  may  be  use<l  in  patching 
up  a  large  surface.  V^)  After  removing  all  the  scar  tissue,  see 
whether  the  neck  has  a  normal  mov^abitity,  or  at  least  as  much  motion 
as  can  be  accomplished.  Sometimes  the  scars  are  so  extensive  and 
deep  and  the  muscles  have  been  so  destroyetl  that  it  would  be  useless 
to  replace  the  scars  with  skin  and  subcutaneous  tissue,  it  would  be  a 
waste  of  labor  and  materiaL  (4)  If  the  wound  wliich  is  obtaineil  by 
resection  of  the  scar  is  more  or  less  rectangular  or  ovoifl  in  shape 
try  to  get  a  tongue-shaped-flap  from  the  back  or  from  the  chest  to 
fill  in.  If,  however*  you  cannot  easily  obtain  one  with  gowl  cu-culation, 
then  use  the  arm  or  both  arms  to  transplant  skin  and  subcutaueoos  fat 
to  the  neck*  (5)  Often  it  w^ill  be  possible  by  interlocking  or  dovetail- 
ing flaps  from  the  neck  itself  to  secure  a  neck  of  good  shape  and 
movability,  because  during  the  process  of  wound  healing,  this  skin  has 
been  widely  separated  and  irregular  adhesions  have  been  formed. 
There  is  usually  a  large  amount  of  material  for  plastic  work  on  the  neck 
itself,  so  that  it  is  often  unnecessary  to  borrow  from  the  neighborhood. 

PLASTIC  0Fi;;RAT10NS   ON   THE  THORAX. 

The  thorax  offers  a  good  many  opportunities  to  perform  plastic 
operations.  Not  so  much  the  cosmetic,  as  the  functional  results  of 
injuries  are  to  be  removed.  Some  minor  plastic  operations  on  the 
female  breast  are  prnl>ably  the  only  ones  which  require  consideration. 

Fkstic  BecoQBtilictioE  of  the  Femald  Breast,— The  fact  that  breasts 
are  amputated  for  carcinoma  or  other  reasons  or  are  destroyed  hy  injur- 
ies, necessitates  in  some  instances  reconstruction.  Ombredaune  has 
(U\scrihed  *»ne  of  the  most  feasil>le  and  successful  methcMls  of  recon- 
struction, the  longitudinal  flap  with  its  pe<!iclc  on  the  side  of  the  chest, 
is  rolled  up  on  itself  like  a  cornucopia,  the  point  of  the  cornucopia 
forming  the  nipple.  A  large  {wrtion  of  the  fat  can  be  taken  along  from 
the  side  of  the  bt>«ly  and  from  the  abdominal  wall  and  in  this  w^ay  the 
bretist  can  be  imitated  in  its  shape  very  easily.  In  some  cases  a  lipoma 
might  be  transplanted  underneath  this  plastic  flap. 

The  reconstruction  of  the  breast  after  removal  of  the  same  can  be 
done  also  immediately  hy  using  (titferent  methods  of  plastic  flaps  from 
the  neighborhtKjd,  according  to  the  general  laws  of  plastic  surgery. 

More  important,  however,  are  plastic  operations  on  the  chest  of 
functional  character.  The  thoracoplasty  par  excellence  is  the  operation 
for  closure  of  fistula  from  empyema,  lung  abscess  and  other  destructive 
processes  of  the  chest.  The  Estlander  and  Schede  operations  of  old 
which  have  proved  successful  in  many  cases  of  chronic  empyema  are 
very  extensive  operations  and  do  not  guarantee  success  in  all  cases, 
especially  in  those  cases  in  ivhich  the  empyema  is  communicating  wdth 
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the  bronchus  or  the  abscess  cavity  of  the  lung.  In  these  instHQces  our 
operations  of  thoracoplasty  which  we  have  been  perfecting  for  many 
years  have  given  us  much  ^^rcater  success. 

If  the  empyeniH  persists  for  some  time  after  the  initial  operation, 
then'  usually  is  a  cause  for  it.  To  go  into  the  detail  of  such  causes 
would  lead  us  beyond  the  scope  of  this  article,  but  one  can  in  a  gen- 
eral wa>'  say  that  the  cause  is  inechaiiicab  rather  than  bacteriaL  It 
is  true  that  there  are  many  cases  which  will  never  get  well  l^ecause 
the  individual  is  tuberculous  or  s>phihtic  but  in  most  instances  the 
lung  is  rctract«^l  and  the  abscess  cavity  of  the  lung  communicating 
with  the  bronchus  continues  to  infect  the  cavity  outside  and  the  result 
is  A  \)VTm\\nv[\\  fistula  and  pleural  ciupyema  cavity. 


Fio,  425. — Contracture  of  armpit  afUr  Fig.  426. — Method  of  ofienitioD. 

fijf tensive  bum. 

Since  this  condition  is  so  very  frequent  diu'iiig  war  as  a  result  of 
injuries  from  shrapnel  or  gunshot  wounds  we  have  to  consider  this 
thoracoplasty  very  seriously. 

If  it  is  possible  to  retain  the  function  of  the  lung  or  restore  it,  and 
close  the  pleural  cavity  hy  any  operation,  it  is  u  \^ery  desirable  proced- 
ure, but  it  is  not  possible  to  make  use  of  the  lung  and  the  onl>'  indica- 
tion is  to  stop  the  suppuration  am!  to  restore  the  chest  to  such  a  condi- 
tion that  the  patient  is  not  deformed.  If  lie  has  no  use  of  his  lung 
as  a  breathing  organ,  lie  has  the  use  of  liis  che.st  wall  to  support  his 
body%  and  an  operation  wliich  lea<ls  to  curvature  of  the  spiiu:*  is  not  an 
ideal  one. 

Our  thoracoplasty  consists  in  most  of  the  cases  of  the  following 
steps:  (1)  Open  the  empyema  cavity  as  wide  as  necessary  tn  explore 
the  size  and  shape  of  the  same.     Remove  all  the  ribs  that  extend  ofl* 
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from  the  cavity  but  preferably  on  the  side  or  in  tlie  front  of  tlie  efient 
and  not  in  the  back*  (2)  Do  not  depen^l  ii[M>ri  the  healing  uf  the 
cavity  by  granulation,  allowing  the  Hahhy  chest  wall  after  reniovad  of 
the  ribs  to  adapt  itself  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  plenra,  becanse  such 
is  hardly  ever  possible*  Only  in  the  raost  favorable  cases  will  sneh  a 
cavity  ohlitenite  itself.  (3)  It  is  much  better  tr»  cut  one  or  two  or 
more  flaps  of  skin  with  the  bases  on  the  outside  and  turn  them  with 
their  point  into  the  chest  cavity,  fastening  them  with  gauze  against 
the  granulating  surfaces,  so  tliat  they  cling  to  ttieni  and  after  they  are 
aclherent  crawl  more  antl  more  inward,  thus  transforming  the  efiest 
cavity  into  one  with  a  wide  opening 
toward  the  outside  ami  lined  gratluall\ 
by  epidermis  and  scar-tissne. 

In  this  manner  we  are  able  to  obliter- 
ate large  cavities  of  the  chest,  often  those 
which  communicatt*  with  abscesses  of  the 
lung  or  with  the  bronchi  and  we  have 
often  obliteratefl  the  whole  chest  eavitv, 
leaving  it  open  and  acliievingtliis  oblitera- 
tion without  the  slightest  curvature  of 
the  spine,  becanse  the  ribs  in  the  back  of 
the  Ixxly  form  a  sup|K>rt  anrl  maintain 
the  shape  of  the  chest. 

This  method  of  thoracoplasty  assures 
perfect  dryness  from  the  start,  and  if  a 
large  portion  of  the  chest  should  be  miss- 
ing, a  pro  thesis  can  always  be  made  to 
overcome  the  defect. 

ABDOMIKAL  PLASTIC  SUEGERY. 

The  abdomen  is  perhaps  the  only  region 
of  the  body  where  plastic  operations  are 
rare.  Reconstruction  of  abdominal  wall, 
for  instance,  is  not  necessary,  in  most 
instances,  as  tlie  abdominal  wall  is  very 
flexible  and  does  not  require  much  of  any 
other  structure  except  fascia  and  skin, 

both  of  which  are  absolutely  necessary  to  give  protection  to  the  ab- 
dominal contents.  There  is  only  one  plastic  operation  in  which  a 
defect  is  replaced,  and  that  is  abdominal  hernia,  or  a  diastasis  of  the 
recti  muscles,  in  which  a  plastic  reconstruction  of  the  abdominal  wall 
must  be  made,  in  order  to  prevent  a  prolapse  of  the  contents.  The  ot  her 
plastic  operation  is  one  in  which  an  abundance  of  tissue  of  the  abdtjmi- 
nal  wall  is  removed  because  it  leads  to  deformity  which  simulates  the 
hernia,  namely,  the  pendulous  abdomen.  These  conditions  can  be 
combined,  in  fact,  they  are,  very  often.  Women  who  have  given  birth 
to  a  number  of  children  have  very  flabby  pendulous  abdomens  and 


Fio,  427,^ — A  ruse  of  petKliilous 
abdonieu  ^ith  hernia. 
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often  a  hernia  of  the  abdominal  wall  besides.     The  plastic  operation 
for  this  deformity  consists  in  the  excision  of  a  large  section  of  the  abdomi- 


Fio.  428. — Reault  of  operation  iu  a  case  of  pendulous  abdomen. 

nal  wall,  mcluding  the  fat,  in  the  shape  of  an  oval,  with  its  longest 
diameter  transversely,     Tliis  ^i\'t\s  rise  to  a  defect  and  exposes  the 
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with  their  fascia,  is  often  necessary.  But  the  abdominal  wall  is  recon- 
structed by  suturing  transversely  the  two  borders  of  the  wound,  so 
that  the  abdomen  is  diminished  considerably  in  the  longitudinal  line, 
Asitle  from  this  operation,  the  alxlouitnal  wall  is  of  great  use  to  the 
plastic  surgeon,  as  it  offers  the  largest  areas  of  skin  from  which  trans- 
plants can  t)e  taken.  Extensive  transplantations  from  the  aMoraen 
upon  the  arm,  or  from  the  abdomen  upon  the  feet,  by  indirect  trans- 
plantation, are  well  known  and  occasionally  give  excellent  results. 

PLASTIC   SURGEEY   ON  MALE  GENITAL   OEGANS. 

In  the  male  there  are  two  pathologic  conditions  which  require  plastic 
operations,  namely,  epispadias  ami  h\^>ospadias.  The  epispadias  is  a 
slit  <Tf  tfre  nrethni  in  tlie  up]>er  median  line,  usnally  connected  with 


Fig*  431, — Cose  of  exBtrophy  of  the 


ViG.  432. — Regult  of    o(ieratioii  in  a  caae  of 
esatrophy  of  the  bladder  with  epispadias. 


exstrophy  of  the  bladder.  Sometimes,  however,  it  is  only  a  remnant 
of  the  deformity,  the  bladder  itself  and  the  upjier  part  of  the  urethra 
bein^  nonnal.  The  hypospailias  is  the  deformity  of  non-closure  of  the 
urt*thra  in  the  inferior  median  line. 

1.  Exstrophy  of  the  Bladdar  and  Epispadias* — The  anatomical  rela- 
tions in  the  exstrophy  of  tlie  bhulder  are  such  that  the  symphysis  as  a 
rule  is  missing.  The  two  horizontal  arches  of  the  pubic  bone  do  not 
reach  the  center  and  there  is  a  slit  between  the  bones,  in  place  of  a  bony 
junction.  The  mucotjs  membrane  of  the  bhulder  is  usually  everted 
upon  the  surfact*  of  the  abdomen  and  the  two  bladder  openioiKs  of  the 
ureters  project  like  two  teats  in  the  lower  end  of  this  raw  mucous 
surface,  which  has  the  sliape  of  a  pear.  The  penis  is  like  the  small 
stem  of  the  pear,  the  urethral  mucous  membrane  lies  open,  but  the 
scrotum,  as  a  rule,  is  intact  and  the  testicles  are  in  the  scrotum.  The 
urine  is  projected  from  those  openings  of  the  ureters  and  can  often  be 
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distinctly  seen  squirting  out  with  some  force.  The  mucous  membrane 
of  the  bladder,  as  a  rule,  after  the  condition  has  existed  for  some  time, 
assumes  a  bluish,  often  a  whitish-blue  color.  Sometimes  it  is  irritated 
if  not  kept  clean,  and  easily  bleeds.  Granulations  are  seen  on  some 
portions  and  scars  are  found  as  a  result  of  such  granulations. 

However,  there  are  cases  which  go  on  to  adolescence,  or  even  to  older 
age  in  which  no  relief  has  been  undertaken.  These  cases  have  kept 
themselves  fairly  clean  by  frequently  changing  the  external  dressings, 
and  since  the  plastic  operation  of.  reconstruction  is  very  difficult  and 
requires  a  great  deal  of  knowledge  and  experience,  it  may  be  said  that 
it  is  even  preferable  for  those  cases  to  continue  as  they  are  instead  of 
having  some  incomplete  operation  done. 

There  have  been  many  plans  devised,  and  many  modifications 
of  those  plans,  which  only  prove  that  there  is  no  Meal  method  at 
present.  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  best  method  is  the 
exclusion  of  the  flow  of  mine  from  the  abdominal  surface  by  implanta- 
tion of  the  bladder  into  the  bowel,  the  old  operation  rec(»nmended 
by  Maydl,  or  one  of  its  substitutes.  The  great  danger  from  such  an 
operation  still  remains  the  ascending  infection  along  the  ureters  leading 
to  a  pyonephritis,  and  destruction  of  the  kidney  through  abscesses. 
But  careful  operative  technic  can  prevent  this. 

First  Method. — Trendelenbm'g  Operation. — It  consists,  in  the  main,  of 
using  the  bladder  and  closing  the  abdominal  wall  above  it,  so  as  to 
gain  a  viscus  for  the  bladder  with  an  exit  tlirough  the  natural  urethra, 
which  has  to  be  formed  also  by  closure  of  the  epispadias.  The  weak 
points  of  this  operation  are  the  following:  The  muscular  apparatus 
of  the  bladder  is  practically  useless  and  even  if  we  succeed  in  making  a 
receptacle  for  urine,  it  is  not  a  good  one,  not  a  bladder  which  will  hold 
urine,  it  is  only  a  bag  which  will  direct  the  flow  of  urme  through  a  smaller 
exit.  The  experiences  are  too  few  in  which  this  operation  has  been  per- 
formed on  young  individuals  in  whom  there  was  a  hope  of  develop- 
ing a  functional  bladder  in  course  of  time.  While  I  liave  performed 
this  operation  on  the  adult,  I  have  never  done  it  on  an  individual  under 
ten  years  of  age. 

The  method  consists  in  dissecting  the  bladder  around  its  external 
circumference  and  closing  it  in  a  median  line  by  sutures  and  then  using 
an  abdominal  flap  to  cover  the  raw  surfaces  of  the  inverted  bladder. 
There  is,  as  a  rule,  a  defect  of  the  muscles  and  of  the  fascia  and  a  closure 
of  the  abdominal  wall  is  hardly  possible,  without  leaving  a  hernia. 
But  if  we  succeed,  we  have  a  bag  containing  the  urine  long  enough  not 
to  soil  the  external  surface  but  dribbling  continuously  through  the  little 
opening  left  at  the  symphysis.  If  we  at  the  same  time  make  a  tube  for 
the  urine  to  flow  through  along  the  upper  surface  of  the  penis,  which 
is  done  by  a  very  simple  plastic  operation,  we  can  use  a  clamp  on 
tliis  tube  and  n^tain  the  urine  in  the  bladder  ])()uch  long  enough  to 
develop  muscular  action  and  function  of  the  hhidder.  This  plan  would 
be  ideal  if  it  coukl  be  accomplished,  but  thus  far  I  liave  not  been  able 
to  do  it.     In  one  of  the  cases  in  which  I  thought  I  had  finally  succeeded 
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in  doin^  this,  the  patient  urged  me  after  having  achieved  this  stage  to 
implant  tlic  ureters  into  the  bowel,  so  as  to  get  away  from  that  con- 
tinuous soiling  with  the  overHow  of  urine. 

Second  Me^od.-  The  Implantation  of  the  Ureters  into  the  Bowel. — 
Tliis  operation  can  he  done  very  successfully,  in  tlie  following  manner, 
as  Maydl  has  descril>ef!  it:  A  square  piece  of  the  liladtlcr  containing 
in  it  th^  two  orifices  of  tlie  ureters,  is  cut  out  of  the  hladder  wall  and 
the  urt^ters  are  dissected  leaving  all  the  tissues  and  the  pt^ritoneum  on 
them,  to  a  certain  distance,  sufficient  to  give  the  whole  plate  of  the 
hhulder  some  movahility,  in  or^ler  to  allow  it  to  he  twisted  with  its 
mucous  surface  towanl  the  insiile  of  a  loop  of  the  large  boweL  The 
best  place  to  implant  it  is  the  sigmoid  flexure.  A  slit  is  made  in  the 
signif^id  flexure,  longitudinally,  opposite  the  omentum,  and  the  mucous 
memhrane  of  the  l>kdder*  the  muscularis,  are  sutured  to  their  respec- 
tive layers,  and  then  the  (jcritonemn  siituretl  on  top  of  it,  so  as  to  seal 
it  hermetically.  A  piece  of  omentum  may  l>e  thrown  around  lU  to 
insure  against  leakage  and  as  a  rule  imion  will  take  place,  with  perfect 
fimction.  The  results  of  this  operation  have  heen  fairly  gorxl  in  the 
hands  of  the  expert.  I  personally  have  preferred  in  the  few  instancies 
the  separate  implantation  of  the  ureters,  one  into  the  right  side  ant  I  one 
into  the  left  side,  in  cases  in  wliicli  I  had  to  operate  after  surgeons  had 
tried  to  perform  this  Maydl  operation  ain!  liad  failed.  In  one  case 
a  surgeon  tried  to  bring  the  yrt*ter  into  the  rectum,  while  passing  a 
stitch  from  the  rectum  directly  into  the  hhulder  (Simon  operation). 
This  creatcil  a  fistula  of  the  un^ter  into  the  rectum  and  siwiled  the  case 
for  me  for  a  Maydl  optTation,  I  thcn^fore  iinplanttHl  the  right  ureter 
directly  into  the  aj>pendix,  the  left  ureter  nbliquely  into  the  sigmoid, 
leaving  it  hanging  down  into  the  nnicous  meml>rane  with  a  free  extrem- 
ity an* I  thus  pnnTiiting  a  stricture*  of  the  uretfT,  which  in  my  estima- 
tion has  a  great  deal  to  ilo  with  the  c(nise<'utivc  development  of  pyi>- 
nephritis.  This  oblique  iitiplantation  of  the  urt»tcr  into  the  bowel  is 
ver>'  easy  and  gives  a  fair  chancT  for  healing  by  primary  union.    It  is 

I  done  in  tlie  following  manner: 

A  right  angle  Haj)  is  cut  into  the  surface  of  the  large  bowel,  the 
museularis  is  perforate^l  obliquely  by  a  sharp  pointed  forceps  and 
the  mucosa  is  pulled  out  of  this  i>erforation,  and  its  point  cut  ofT,  the 
muct>sa  is  ver>^  nicjvahle  and  allows  itself  to  be  pulled  out  to  some 

(distanc*e,  one-sixteenth  or  a  fpiarter  of  an  inch.  The  ureter  itself  is 
cut  (»fl*  <>bliquely  tf>  a  large  external  opening.  A  stiti-h  is  passetl  through 
the  point  of  tlir  cut  and  with  a  needle  it  is  intnMluced  into  the  bowel 
and  pulled  in  thrnugh  an  opening  of  the  nmcous  iiiembrane.  By 
pulling  this  needle  out  into  the  intestine  and  thnmgh  the  wall,  a  little 
distance*  from  the  jKTfimition  untlerneath  the  flap,  one  e^n  pull  tlie 

.ureter  intt*  the  himrn  of  the  bowrl  with  the  nittlle.  to  some  distance, 

^f^urh  a  )>rrfc)ratiou  with  a  needlr  dfH-s  iH>t  harm  anything  at  all  ami  the 
ureter  can  In-  held  in  that  lumen  until  it  is  fastened  by  very  fine  stitches 
in  the  4jbli(jue  canal  of  the  bowfl  wall.  The  iKTitoneal-muscular  flap 
insures^  by  being  sutured  exactly,  against  leakage  and  against  pulling 
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out  of  the  ureter.  When  the  needle  is  cut  off  ultimately,  the  ureter 
slips  back,  but  not  entirely,  and  in  this  manner  we  have  an  absolutely 
good  oblique  implantation  of  the  ureter.  Animal  experiments  have 
proved  that  such  is  the  result  in  almost  every  one  of  tiiese  operations 
and  if  after  a  year  or  longer  this  implanted  ureter  is  examined,  it  still 
projects  somewhat  with  a  scarred  end  into  the  lumen  of  the  bowel. 

In  cases  of  this  implantation  of  the  ureters,  the  exstrophy  of  the 
bladder  can  be  cured  absolutely  and  the  patient  left  dry,  the  epispadias 
can  also  be  fully  cured  and  the  configuration  of  the  urethra  restored  in 
a  simple  manner  by  making  two  grooves  of  raw  surface  along  the 
dorsum  penis  and  uniting  the  raw  surfaces  together.  If  the  openings 
of  the  ejaculatory  canal  are  not  obliterated,  a  normal  function  of  these 
organs  can  be  obtained. 

H]rpo8padias. — ^This  is  the  more  interesting  of  the  two  abnormal 
conditions  which  require  plastic  surgery.  It  has  led  to  the  devdop- 
ment  of  extensive  literature  but  at  the  present  date  everything  that  is 
known  concerning  the  technic  of  these  operations  can  be  condensed 
to  a  very  small  chapter.  In  hypospadias,  the  opening  of  the  urethra 
instead  of  being  at  the  end,  as  it  ought  to  be,  is  alongside  the  coiirse  of 
the  urethra,  so  that  the  urine  and  semen  can  flow  out  of  the  urethra  on 
the  side  of  this  canal,  instead  of  squirting  out  at  the  end.  This  condition 
is  very  unpleasant  for  many  reasons.  The  elimination  is  such  that  the 
patient  cannot  stand  during  the  act  of  urination  but  is  obliged  to 
sit  down.  There  are  many  degrees  of  this  deformity,  and  while  most 
of  them  are  due  to  congenital  malformation,  it  is  possible  that  such 
abnormalities  exist  as  a  result  of  injury  or  disease;  for  instance  a 
chancroid  or  abscess  may  destroy  a  part  of  the  urethra,  and  leave 
a  condition  almost  identical  to  h^-pospadias.  The  same  applies  to 
injuries  with  gunshot  or  shrapnel.  These  injuries  may  destroy  parts 
of  the  uretlira  and  produce  conditions  which  arc  entirely  atypical  but 
in  some  way  related  to  hypospadias. 

The  cure  of  this  condition  depends  entirely  upon  the  malformation, 
the  age  and  health  of  the  patient,  but  most  of  all  upon  the  patience  of 
the  surgeon.  In  no  other  field  is  the  same  tried  as  much  as  in  this. 
Bad  result  after  bad  result  must  not  deter  the  surgeon  from  ultimately 
arriving  at  a  successful  issue. 

There  are  three  forms  or  degrees  of  hypospadias  which  have  been 
recognized  ever  since  the  malformation  has  been  attacked  surgically, 
namely,  the  location  of  the  abnormal  opening  may  be  near  the  glans 
penis,  the  glandular  h>T)ospadias,  or  it  may  be  between  scrotum  and 
glans,  the  penile  h^-pospadias,  or  it  may  be  behind  the  raphe  of  the 
scrotum,  toward  the  prostatic  region,  the  scrotal  hypospadias.  There 
is  a  possibility  of  an  abnormal  opening  being  prescnit  but  the  urethra 
being  normal,  as  in  injuries  for  instance,  or  after  operation  in  a  case 
of  posterior  urethrotomy.  This  plastic  operation  amounts  only  to  the 
closure  of  a  fistula.  Somewhat  different  are  the  conditions  when  there 
is  no  urethra  present,  or  only  a  very  insufficient  defective  urethra.  In 
these  instances  one  has  to  perform  a  true  plastic  operation. 
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The  methods  which  have  been  employed  for  the  treatment  and  cure 
of  hypospadias,  are  very  numerous.  Many  of  them  are  only  of 
theoretical  interest,  as  their  authors  and  describers  have  used  them 
on  rathiT  a  limited  number  of  cases  and  in  the  way  of  an  experiment. 
Therefore,  they  are  not  recoramendeit  as  practical. 


Fio,  433. — Method  of  covering  hypospadiafl,  after  LaiienAtein  and  Thiersch* 

L  Glandular  Hypospadias.— The  orifice  of  the  urethra  instead  of 
being  at  the  end  of  the  glans  is  underneath  the  glans.  There  is  rarely 
an  indication  for  an  operation,  except  for  mental  depression.  The  best 
method  for  this  operation  is  the  Beck  procedure,  in  which  the  urethra  is 
dissected  with  a  cutT  around  the  external  opeuiug,  consisting  of  about 
-^  inch  or  more  of  skin  flap,  a  perforation  of  the  glans  with  a  sharp 
instniment,  a  knife  or  stiletto,  wide  enough  to  allow  this  cntT  to  be 
pulleil  through,  suturing  of  the  borders  of  the  cull"  to  the  external  wound 
on  the  glans  and  closure  of  the  woimd  underneath  the  glans  (the  old 
seat  of  the  orethral  opening)  by  lateral  sutures*  Simple  as  this 
method  is,  it  requires  some  experience  to  overcome  its  inherent  dis- 


Fiti.  I :t 4.— Method  to  form  tx  urethra  from  a  scrotum,  after  Ijaucnstein* 


advantages.  In  the  first  place,  the  uretlira  in  such  cases  is  shorter  by 
nature  than  it  ought  to  be.  But  pulling  it  through  the  glans  and  not 
using  too  much  of  a  cut!',  makes  it  relatively  still  shorter,  and  in  case 
of  erection  great  tensiitn  will  be  placed  upon  the  stitches  and  healing 
will  be  impaired  or  impossible,  for  the  urethra  w^ill  pull  out  of  its  new 
seat*  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  make  the  cuff  of  the  skin  quite 
thick,  to  prevent  grangrenescence.  It  is  also  necessar\'  to  make  liberal 
use  of  sedatives  during  the  first  week  after  operation. 

In  the  second  place,  the  lateral  suture  of  the  wound  below  the  glans 
makes  the  back  part  of  the  skin  very  constricted  and  it  also  pulls  out 
very  easily,  and  besides  on  this  place  a  new  fistula  often  forms,  so  that 
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if  we  have  an  anterior  urethral  openings  then  we  have  beside  that  a 
small  subglandular  fistula.    The  worst  dLmdvantage,  however,  is  that 


FtG.  435.— Flaati 
the  three  different  h 
from  the  same. 


frvqiospadiai*,  arcordiiii?  to  (he  Hvrk  tiitvlhrnj^  showltix 
>  iimtion  of  ii  urethra  frum  the  ^oroiutn  an<J  the  covej* 


even  if  we  achie\ e  perfcet  liealiiig,  we  ha\*e  the  complaint  of  tlie  patient 
of  discomfort  during  cre(*tiQn,  due  to  a  cicatricial  hcnd  at  the  place  of 
the  old  seat  of  the  urethra  and  more  than  once  I   had  to  make  a 


FiQ.  436.^ — The  Eoethod  of  operation  of  hyr-osiiiicliay  after  the  original  Be^k-Hjicker 

ntet  hod. 


secondary  plastic  operation  to  overcome  this  difficult}'.     If,  therefore,  ^ 
an  operation  is  undertaken  for  any  degree  of  this  deformity,  connect 
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with  shortenirijj  of  the  urethra,  one  of  the  operations  suggested  for  the 
secoiiil  form,  the  penile  liypt^spaciias,  is  huiicatetl. 

Good  mcth(_Mis  for  the  light  degrees  of  hypospadias  are  the  following: 
The  ilap  method  of  Vanllook  and  Ombredarine,  to  supplant  the 
urethra,  which  is  short,  by  a  tube,  which  is  formed  from  the  super- 
abumlant  tissues  of  a  foreskin.  The  foreskin  is  dissected  iu  the  shape 
of  a  Hap,  left  in  connection  with  its  matrix  at  one  end,  this  Hap  is 
sutured  around  a  catheter*  to  make  a  tube  out  of  it,  with  its  epithelial 
surface  toward  the  catheter  and  the  wounrletl  surface  toward  the 
outside.    Then  the  glans  is  perforated  widely  with  a  knife  or  stiletto 


Fiu.  437* — OutlirM?  "f  iht   lu*  ifi*»R8  iu  a  ca>ie  of  hyp«ti^i>a<lias,  showiujij  the  rigid  »car<- 
like  coDDectInn  lieiween  urelhra  and  the  depreeaion  in  the  ^hiiis.     Beck  method  for 


and  this  tul>e  is  pulletl  into  the  tunnel  backward  from  the  glans  toward 
tlie  urethra  until  it  reaches  the  subglandular  urethra,  to  which  it  h 
attached.  After  it  has  healed,  the  fistula  underneath  the  glans  is 
closed  by  one  of  the  various  plastic  methods  and  the  prepuce  cut  off 
sfjuarely  in  front  of  the  glans  penis. 

Another  method  which  is  ver}'  good  is  the  Thiersch-Lauenstein 
method.  It  consists  of  two  Haps  taken  from  the  side  of  the  urethra 
and  covering  each  other,  as  explained  in  the  accompanying  figure. 
Such  methods,  however,  are  only  possible  when  abundant  tissue  is 
present  to  cover  the  defect. 
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Tlie  Ilamilton-Rnssell  method  is  a  very  ingenious  way  to  establish 
a  short  urethra  in  those  cases  in  which  the  op€ning  is  subglani^liilar 
ami  ill  which  the  Beck  method  is  nut  entirely  applicable  because  it 
would  shorten  the  urethra.  It  is  in  reality  the  best  way  to  establish 
a  terminal  openin.ir,  A  sling  is  made  out  of  the  prepuce  by  cutting  a 
narrow  strip  out  of  the  same,  lea^^ing  it  to  be  nourished  at  both  ends, 
and  this  sling  is  pulled  throngh  a  newly  made  opening  in  the  glans* 
It  heals  io  and  furnishes  a  urethral  opening,  whereupon  the  fistula  is 
dosed. 


Fmj,  4M, — iDciskm  mftde  in  prefntr 


t  x[K*>ii«»f  rlio  libruurn  Ntruoturo  wbkh  liiis  to  Jje 
cut  away. 


The  On]breilanne  operation  is  another  method  which  can  be  used 
for  this  light  class  of  cases  in  some  instances.  It  consists  in  the  first 
phice  in  making  a  large  enough  cuff  around  the  abnormal  urethral 
opening;  so  that  when  the  same  is  folded  on  itself,  it  forms  a  tube. 
This  cuff  is  especiall>'  well  formed,  is  longer  in  the  direction  along  the 
urethra  than  on  the  siiles.  After  it  has  been  sutured  into  a  tube,  so 
that  its  external  opening  corresponds  to  the  normal  opening  of  the 
urethra,  a  flap  is  formed  from  the  abundant  prepuce  by  cutting  a 
buttonhole  through  it  large  enough  to  slip  the  glans  through  and  using 
the  di>uble  flap  to  cover  the  ventral  surface  of  the  defect.  In  this 
manner  quite  a  complete  urethra  is  formtMl. 

2.  Penile  Hypospadias.— hi  this  group  one  has  to  make  two  large 
divisions.    In  the  first  ilivision  of  cases  there  is  very  little  or  no 
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urethra  present  and  the  corpora  cavernosa  are  drawn  closely  on  to  the 
abnormal  opening,  which  is  near  the  penoscTotal  line.  The  second 
di\i8ion  are  tliose  cases  in  whicli  there  is  no  uretlira  present  but  the 
penile  extretnity  is  perfectly  free  atui  norma!,  tlie  corpora  cavernosa 
are  not  drawn  on  to  that  openinJ,^  In  one  aisv  the  corpora  ca\Trnosa 
are  straight  in  an  erection,  in  the  other  they  are  hmWy  curved  and  bent 
or  crooked.  This  distinct i^'e  symptom  makes  it  very  important  to 
treat  these  two  types  of  the  penile  hypospadias  in  a  different  manner. 


Fio.  439. — Lntcra]  \iew  of  condition  ahiown  in  Fig.  433« 


Tbt  easier  case  is  the  one  in  which  the  corpora  cavernosa  are  free  and 
not  bound  down  by  abnormal  adhesion.  It  is  nnfortnnately  the  rarer 
class.     In  this  class  the  method  of  treatment  is  the  following: 

First:  The  Beck-Rochet  method.  In  this  a  urethral  tube  is  uukIc 
by  suturing  a  rectangidar  flap  around  a  catheter  or  a  tube  l\v  tiui- 
nelization  of  the  skin  on  the  lower  surface  of  the  corpora  cavern(»sa 
and  passing  this  newly  made  urethral  tube  through  that  tunnel,  and 
suturing  its  anterior  border  to  *»  n^wly  made  opening  in  the  glans 
penis.    Temporarily,  the  patic  be  catheterized  in  the  after- 
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Fia.  440. ^Freshening  of  the  surfai^c  ot  the  truiisp) anted  flap  before  furmiDg  of  the 

urethra. 


Fia.  441. — TrftiiHplantiif  i'iij  ni  the  |)rojuice  and  sewing  oi  the  flap  into  the  defect. 
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treatment,  until  union  takes  place,  perhaps  for  a  week.  A  fistula 
often  remains  for  a  limg  time  in  the  place  where  the  newly  made  ure- 
thral tube  is  turiuHl  upward. 

The  second  metlioil  is  by  Nove-Jusseraud,  In  this  case  a  tube  is 
made  out  of  skin  fmm  elsewhere  than  the  scrotimi,  Is  suturctl  around  a 
small  staff  of  tht*  width  of  the  uretlira,  with  its  woinideii  surface  toward 
the  outside  and  then  dra\\Ti  through  a  tunnel  made  by  a  trejcar  or  a 
long-bla*tefi  knife  on  the  under  surface  of  the  corpora  cavernosa. 


FiQ,  4l2.-^Fomiiiig  of  the  urethra  over  a  catheter. 


The  Schmieden  methofl  uses  the  appendix  instead  of  tlie  tube,  and 
another  metliot!  uses  the  vein  from  the  neighborhoo<h  for  instance  from 
the  inguinal  region  (Tantot  or  Ihiottc  method).  <  antas  has  usetl  a 
flap  of  the  skin  of  the  inguinal  region  with  the  adlicrent  vein,  to  be 
transplanted  into  the  urethral  region,  The  latter  three  methods  I 
have  never  trie* I  l>ut  I  mention  them  simply  as  experiments  in  this 
coimection.  I  have  ahvays  bwn  able  to  obtain  results  in  the  more 
simple  Beck-Rochet  methfKl,  or  my  own,  which  I  shall  now  describe, 
as  the  best  in  the  sect)nd  an<l  most  conxmon  class  uf  hyi>cispadias, 
namely,  the  one  with  shc»rtening  of  tin*  ventral  length  of  the  cor|>ora 
cavernosa. 
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In  this  class  it  is  first  of  all  necessary  to  len^hen  the  surface 
underneath  the  corpora  cavernosa  and  allow  the  same  to  expand 
into  absohitcly  nomial  length.  The  operations  are  performed  in 
several   stages^   as  may  be    oeeessary,   because,  an    ideal    result  is 

not  always  obtainetl  by  a  first  operation.  Sometimes,  three  or 
four  attempts  must  he  made  before  an  ideal  result  is  obtained.  We 
begin  with  a  transverse  incisi*)n  of  the  eieatrieial  bands  which  holds 
tlie  glans  to  the  urethral  oj>ening.  By  ^adually  cutting  the  same 
down  to  the  corpora  cavernosa  we  obtain  a  wound  of  a  more  or  less 
rhomboid  surface.    This  wound  must  bv  enlarged  by  excision  of  all 


Fig.  443. — Formation  of  a  large  flap  to  eover  tlie  deftut  of  bkiii  from  the  side  of  the 

scrotum. 


the  cicatricial  and  fascial  bands  which  are  in  the  way  of  an  absolute 
erection.  Then  the  prepuce^  which  in  such  cases  is  always  abundant, 
is  buttonholed,  as  in  the  Hussell  and  Ombredanne  operation.  This 
buttonhole  is  made  large  enough  to  slip  the  glans  penis  through.  The 
prepuce  is  unfoldefJ  and  its  wounded  surface  sutured  accurately  over 
the  wounded  surface  of  the  penile  rhomboid.  In  every  case  of  this 
kind  we  have  had  primary  union;  and  sufficient  skin  to  form  a 
urethral  tube  is  obtamed  by  dissecting  this  skin  on  both  its  pedicled 
sides  and  suturing  it  over  a  catheter  of  large  size.  Then  we  have  a 
urethra  whicli  has  to  be  covered  with  a  flap  of  skin,  wdiich  has  to  be 
taken  from  the  side  of  the  scrotum  in  order  to  be  pliable  and  sufficiently 
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large  to  give  abundant  cover  to  the  penile  extremity.  One  should 
not  t)€  tempted  to  suture  the  skin  over  tire  tube  hy  sitle-to-sick'  adapta- 
tion, although  it  seems  feasible.  But  it  narrows  the  skin  and  endangers 
the  healing.  This  metluHl  is  ai>plical>le  to  almost  any  case  cjf  penile 
hypospadias.  The  fistula  wtiicli  remains  for  a  long  time  on  tlie  site 
of  the  original  urethral  t>]>t^ning  can  be  closed  iu  a  simple  manner. 

These  methods  do  not  t^xhaust  by  any  means  the  possibilities  of 
teehnie  but  they  represent  the  most  usi^ful  and  most  trietl  wa\s  of 
correcting  the  abnormality. 


Fig.  414. — Operation  ix»mplet6d  with  clo6ui>e  of  tlie  uretkirH* 


The  after-treatment  of  these  cases  is  of  greatest  importance  for  suc^ 
cess.  One  of  the  difficulties  is  the  taking  care  of  the  urmation.  I  have 
tried  all  the  experiments  in  regard  to  taking  care  of  the  bladder  function, 
from  the  suprapubic  incision  to  the  laiasezfaire,  that  is,  let  the  patient 
urinate  through  the  newly  made  urethra,  immediately  after  the  oi>era- 
tion.  Each  method  has  it,s  advantages  and  contraindications.  With  the 
suprapubic  incision  there  13  often  unnecessary  prolongation  and  com- 
plication. In  many  instances  the  leakage  remains  for  a  long  time. 
The  posterior  urethrotomy  often  leads  to  a  constriction  and  has  also 
the  disadvantage  of  not  rtrniainiiig  open  a  sufficiently  hmg  time  in  many 
instances.  The  permanent  catheter  often  leads  to  suppuration  and 
necrosis  if  left  too  long  and  is  especially  objectionable  where  it  has  to 
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go  through  a  newly  made  urethra.  The  urination  from  the  start 
through  a  newly  formed  structure  leads  invariably  to  infection  and 
spoils  the  result  of  the  operation.  I  have  found  the  best  method  to 
be  a  regular  strictly  aseptic  catheterization  by  an  experienced  man, 
until  the  bladder  begins  to  get  irritated  and  then  to  stop  immediately 
and  allow  the  patient  to  urinate  spontaneously. 

An  important  factor  in  older  patients  is  the  tendency  to  erection, 
which  needs  to  be  taken  care  of  with  anodynes,  local  or  general  as  the 
case  requires. 

PLASTIC  OPERATIONS   ON   EXTREMTTIES. 

Operations  on  the  Aim. — One  of  the  important  operations  on  the 
arm  is  the  correction  of  the  cicatricial  contraction  of  the  shoulder,  due 
to  obliteration  of  the  armpit  through  a  scar.  If  the  armpit  is  injured 
by  a  wound  or  bum,  it  often  leads  to  adhesion  of  the  arm  to  the 
side  of  the  chest  and  inability  to  move  the  arm  at  the  shoulder-joint. 
There  are  many  degrees  of  this  deformity.  In  some  instances  the  arm 
is  tightly  adherent  with  a  broad  surface,  to  the  chest.  In  other 
instances,  it  is  connected  by  a  scar  which  has  been  thinned  out  to  a  web- 
like structiu^,  so  that  the  arm  may  be  extended  to  a  certain  degree  but 
with  difficulty,  and  between  these  two  extremes  there  are  many  varie- 
ties. The  correction  of  these  conditions  is  possible  by  the  foDowing 
methods : 

(1)  Excise  all  the  scar  tissue  down  to  the  important  structures 
of  the  armpit.  Remove  especially  all  the  cicatricial  bands  which 
would  prevent  the  full  and  easy  extension  of  the  arm  to  the  physiologi- 
cal maximum.  After  this  has  been  done,  one  can  see  the  size  and  shape 
of  the  defect;  and  from  now  on,  one  may  use  any  of  the  plastic  methods 
known  (see  Figs.  425  and  426). 

(2)  Make  flaps  of  tongue  shape,  taken  from  the  back  or  from  the 
chest,  with  the  circulation  so  situated  that  the  flap's  life  is  not  endan- 
gered and  fill  the  gap  with  these  flaps.  One  or  more  of  these  flaps  may 
be  necessary.  Sometimes  it  is  good  to  dovetail  flaps  taken  from  the 
chest  and  the  back.  There  should  be  no  tension  of  the  flaps  when  they 
are  adapted  and  they  should  be  rather  freely  movable  and  closely 
adapted.  The  figures  show  several  of  the  most  common  methods 
(Delafontaine,  Piechaed,  Berger,  and  my  own)  but  there  is  no  rule 
that  can  be  laid  down  for  every  case  of  this  kind.  After  the  armpit 
is  covered  with  flaps,  it  is  dressed  in  the  extended  position  and  allowed 
to  heal  in  this  position,  after  which  there  is  no  difficulty  in  motion. 

CONTRACTURES  IN  ELBOW  OR  WRIST  OR  FINGERS,  HOLLOW 
OF  THE  HAND,  ETC. 

Injm-ies,  burns,  and  disease  often  lead  to  destruction  of  skin  over  the 
region  of  the  joints  and  make  the  extremity  almost  useless.  If  the 
contractm-es  remain  for  a  long  time,  muscles  and  tendons  atrophy  and 
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it  is  impossihie  to  restore  function.  Tlie  n<Tves  l>ecfnne  very  short 
and  in  a  s^Tondary  o[KTation  a  long  timi'  afterward  there  is  tlie 
greatest  tlifReulty  in  overeoniin^  this(>l>stflele.  It  is  therefore  iniportant 
not  to  wait  tm>  lun^  after  injuries  for  restoration  i>f  elbow,  wrist  and 
hand  joints.  Oi  the  other  hand  it  is  imf>ortant  to  wait  until  acute 
inflammations  have  disappearcMl  and  healthy  granulations  have  ilevel- 
oped.  One  can  restore  large  surfaces  in  the  elbow-joint,  dorsal  and 
ventral,  because  it  is  just  as  important  that  there  should  be  no  cicatri- 
cial eon  traction  over  the  olecranon,  as  in  the  inside  of  the  ellnw.  In 
one  case  the  ami  will  be  overc^xt ended  backward,  and  in  tlie  other  case 
it  will  be  contracted  forward.  The  difficulty  in  tjhtaining  skin  to 
cover  defects  in  this  region  is  not  great.  Abdomen  and  chest  and 
in  some  instances  the  back  offer  great  possibilities  in  plastic  operation 
on  the  arm.  One  shouKl  never  try  to  do  skin-grafts  over  joints^  as 
they  have  no  viabilit^s  and  one  should  never  ivy  non-pedieletl  flaps, 
but  should  use  perlicled  flaps  from  the  chest,  abdomen,  or  back. 

The  i>rocess  of  ofHTation  is  the  following:  1.  Remove  all  the  sear 
tissue  and  the  gninulations  riown  to  fascia  or  if  net^l  be,  the  innscle. 
Leave  no  scar  behind.  Have  the  borders  of  the  woynd  within  healthy 
skin  and  broad,  to  make  gotxl  adaptation, 

2.  Measure  the  defect  and  cut  a  model  of  the  same  out  of  paper 
or  gauze,  then  outline  on  the  cliest  in  front  or  on  the  side  or  over  the 
hip,  as  the  case  may  he,  that  defect.  Cut  about  one-third  larger  tlian 
the  model  shows  and  leave  the  flap  in  contact  oo  the  fourth  side  where 
the  circulation  supplies  it,  and  suture  the  flap  into  the  defect  on  the 
remaining  three  sides  as  far  as  possible. 

3.  Keep  the  arm  in  close  contact,  immovable,  on  the  chest  or  abdu- 
m€^n.  by  passing  adhesive  strips  over  them,  so  that  they  cannot  he  torn 
ofl"  or  mo^Td  during  the  state  of  healing.  Sometimes  I  suture  the  ami 
to  the  healthy  skin  of  the  chest,  in  order  to  keep  it  directly  in  api>osi- 
tion,  but  adhesive  plaster,  as  a  rule,  will  be  sufficient.  Dress  with 
gauze  in  such  manner  that  you  can  look  at  the  wound  without  having 
to  remove  the  adhesive  plaster,  so  as  to  relax  sometimes  a  few^  sutures 
which  would  cut  through,  if  left  too  long. 

4.  Wait  long  enough  to  ha\'e  gomi  union  and  absolute  healing  w^ith- 
out  reaction.    Then  cut  the  pedicle  in  about  two  weeks  from  the  time  i 
of  the  first  operation  and  suture  it  exactly  into  the  fourth  side  of  the' 
defect.    Take  out  the  stitches  of  the  first  operation, 

5.  Ail  apt  the  borders  of  the  wound  from  which  >ou  took  the  flap, 
in  the  direction  in  which  they  can  be  brought  together  most  easily, 
in  linear  adaptation.  You  can  use  for  this  purpose  with  great  advan- 
tage lead  plate  sutures  with  silver  wire.  You  can  bring  won  ml  borders 
together  in  a  chest  four  and  Ave  inches  apart  from  each  other,  so  tliat 
when  they  have  healetl,  the\'  apficar  as  a  line  of  scar. 

In  this  manner  any  defect  of  the  arm,  clear  down  to  the  fingers, 
may  be  replaced,  even  the  whole  surface  of  the  hand.  Sometimes  it  is 
better  to  use  a  bridge-flap,  when  we  deal  with  a  defect  on  a  finger  or 
hand*    A  bridge*flap  is  one  which  is  formed  by  two  parallel  incisions 
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-^ic  raising  of  the  band  of  skin  between  the  same  and  passing  of  \ 
finger  or  hand  or  a  forearm  unckmcatli  this  bridge  and  suturing  the ' 


Fin,  445. — Italian  ptaattc  In  a  c: 


flap  into  the  dffcM't,  thus  givinj^  the  flap  a  bihiteral  circulation,  insuring 

better  healing  and  better  coaptation. 

It  has,  liovvever,  one  disa4\'antage,  which  Is  not  to  be  unilerrated. 
In  this  bridge-flap,  iHirnial  skin  is  placed  agairLst  wunnd  tissue  under- 


Tn;,  44ti. — Hcsiiit  u(  this  plaistie  operatiorj  iifter  removal  t^f  the  llap. 

neatli  the  flap  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  flap.     It  is  hardly  possible  to 
sterilize  these  structures  to  such  degree  that  the  sweat  should  oot  pour 
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out  its  microbes  into  the  wound  and  a  saprophytic  foul  pus  forms,  as  a 
rule  which  leads  to  formation  of  ugly  granulations,  to  keloid  formation, 
and  sometimes  to  fever.  I  have  therefore  refrained  in  the  last  few  years 
from  making  these  bridge  flaps,  whenever  I  could  get  along  without 
them. 


Flap  rataed 


Exposed  Undo 
clean  cut 


Fio.  447. — Diagram  showing  the  method  of  transplantation. 

Operations  for  Contractioiis  of  Fingers.— Contractures  of  fingers 
are  quite  frequent  results  of  injuries.  Whenever  tendons  are  destroyed 
by  an  injury  or  by  suppuration  through  infection,  the  result  is  a 
flexure  of  the  finger  and  a  contracture,  followed  often  by  ankylosis, 
even  if  the  joint  is  not  at  first  affected. 


Terwion  inoiaUm, 
-Ptdieleout 


Immobilization 
by  adhe»ive 


Fio.  448.— The  same  as  Fig.  447. 


This  condition  is  unfortunately  a  very  difficult  one  to  treat,  and 
for  practical  purposes  it  is  often  better  to  leave  a  contracture  than  to 
attempt  a  plastic  operation.    But  there  are  favorable  cases  in  which 
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an  operation  might  bt»  performed  with  good  result.  The  methixl  to 
leni^hen  tendons  which  are  shortened  hy  eicatrires  or  which  are  tied 
diivvn  by  mlhesions  within  the  tenrlon  sheath  and  thus  are  deprivt*fl 
of  motion  consists  in  using  fat  and  fascia  transphints  to  wrap  such 
tendons  in  wliile  they  are  healing,  to  prevent  their  a<ihesion  and 
fixation.  As  an  example  w^e  take  the  cicatricial  contraction  t>f  an 
index-finder.  In  that  condition  the  finger  is  in  the  way  of  the  patient 
and  would  he  better  amputated ;  hnX  an  attempt  can  be  made  to  restore 
the  total  function  of  the  index-finger.  Three  operations  are  probably 
necessary.  In  the  first  place  the  ventral  surface  of  the  finger  requires 
a  new  skin  Ci>\er,  hef^ause  the  skin  covering  the  joint  is  contracted » 
by  ei  cat  rices.  The  tendon  tjf  the  flexor  is  to  be  restored  and  lengthened 
sufficiently  and  the  joint  which  is  ankylosetl  must  be  made  movable. 

Under  anesthesia  one  can  try  first  if  the  joint  is  totally  ankylosed 
or  only  immobilized  by  cicatricial  contraction  of  its  capsule.  If  it  is 
cieatricizeti  in  its  capsule  a  forcible  breaking  of  the  adhesion  will  make 
the  joint  movable.  If  it»  however,  is  permanently  ankylose<i  and  the 
joint  surfaces  arc  gone,  then  a  resection  must  be  made  and  a  portion 
of  the  fascia  ami  fat  must  be  implanted  to  make  it  movable.  The 
tendon  may  be  replac^efl  by  a  portion  of  the  other  tendon  or  through 
some  methiMl  of  tenoplastv'  and  the  skin  must  be  supplied  by  an 
Italian  skin  plastic  from  the  chest  or  from  the  side  of  the  bod\\  The 
best  methiKl  to  supply  the  skin  from  the  chest  is  to  make  a  flap  in  the 
region  of  the  mamma*  and  to  suture  tliis  flap,  which  is  still  adherent 
with  its  pedicle  to  the  breast,  into  the  defect.  After  union  has  taken 
place  the  flap  is  severeii 

A  great  deal  of  physical  exercise,  active  and  passive  motion,  electric- 
it>\  is  used  to  restore  the  action  of  the  finger  and  while  it  may  not  be 
that  the  siirge<»n  achie\'es  an  ideal  result  in  most  of  the  cases,  a  good 
functional  result  can  be  obtaineil.  By  a  chest  flap  I  have  been  able 
to  restore  the  function  of  all  fingers  which  were  affected  with  this 
contracture  in  a  case  of  burn,  with  ver^^  good  function  of  all  of  them. 
The  patient,  a  laundress,  had  gotten  her  fingers  between  the  hot 
rollers  auil  buriu^d  the  volar  surface,  with  the  tendons,  but  she  still  had 
fairly  good  motion  after  tlu'  plastic  work  was  completed. 

Plastic  Surg€ry  of  Stamps  of  the  Hands  and  J^ms, — This  portion 
of  plastic  siirger\  is  one  of  the  most  important.  When  the  extremities 
have  been  nuume<l  in  such  large  uinnliers  as  in  the  recent  war,  there 
remain  thousands  of  cases  with  stumps  of  arms  or  hands  or  fingers 
which  through  plastic  work  might  still  be  ma<ie  useful  functionally. 

One  caiuuit  go  into  every  fletail  of  possibilities  but  can  describe  a  few 
types,  in  which  the  technical  prinei})lc  is  the  same,  only  modified  to 
appl>^  to  the  individual  case.  The  usefulness  of  the  hand  of  the  work- 
ingman  consists  in  the  first  place  in  a  gocxl  grip  produced  by  the  flexion 
of  the  hand  and  particularly  the  fingers  toward  the  wrist,  and  sec*ondIy 
by  the  possibility  of  the  opposition  of  the  tluuub  toward  the  other 
finger,  allowing  the  grasping  and  holding  of  bodies. 

In  plastic  work  these  two  functional  results  should  be  constantly  in 
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the  mind  of  the  surgeon.    It  will  be  important  to  conserve  as  much 

as  possible  and  to  sacrifice  as  little  as  possible  during  the  treatment, 
immoliately  f(»llowing  the  injury.  It  is  important  to  prevent  as  much 
as  possible  the  retraction  of  muscles  and  if  such  mosetes  are  alread\' 
retracteil,  it  may  be  <iesirable  to  find  them  and  bring  them  forward 
and  attach  them  again  to  distant  portions  of  flexible  finger  ends  or 
stumps.  If  such  fingers  are  entirely  lost,  the  hollow  of  the  hand 
itself  can  be  transformed  into  fingers,  with  the  possibility  of  opposing 
the  thenar  and  antithenar  parts  and  thus  making  a  sort  of  small  hand 
out  of  an  apparently  useless  stump.  The  way  this  is  done  is  as 
follows:  Anatomically  the  hollow  of  the  hand  is  divided  into  three 
portions,  the  outer  j^ortion  corresponding  to  the  foiuth  antl  fifth  meta- 
carpal bone,  the  rairldle  portion  corresponding  to  the  second  and  third 
and  the  inner  portion  correspoiMling  to  the  thumb.  Incisions  are 
made  toward  the  wrist  into  the  meitian  line  and  flaps  of  skin  may  be 
obtained  from  the  chest  or  elsewhere  to  be  interposal  into  these 
freshened  spaces  so  as  to  keep  them  from  growing  together.  Three 
clumsy  fingers,  or  at  least  what  appear  like  fingers,  arc  the  result  of 
this  operation  but  functionally  after  they  are  healed  and  well  trained, 
these  three  fingers  are  able  to  perform  good  work.  If  the  skin  is  miss- 
ing after  an  injury,  or  granulation  is  exposed  and  the  teudous  retracted, 
and  the  stump  looks  more  like  a  deformed  clumsy  club,  stil!  something 
can  be  accomplished  by  gradually  unravelling  this  etinghimeratiori  of 
scars  and  distorttHl  bones  until  some  functional  end  of  the  extremity 
can  be  obtained. 

With  this  group  belongs  that  class  of  cases  which  by  nature  are 
conilcmned  to  be  born  with  this  kind  of  club  hand  or  arrestnl  dexcloi)- 
ment  of  fingers.  I  have  had  several  cases  of  this  kimi  This  is 
a  malformation  which  is  not  uncommon;  children  are  born  with  a 
hand  that  looks  more  like  a  foot,  the  fingers  being  either  small  nodules 
or  movable  appendages,  without  any  cartilage  or  bone,  and  the  hand 
much  smaller  and  shorter  in  general.  Parents  are  very  anxious  to 
have  a  hand  and  I  have  in  repeated  eases  been  itble  by  dissection  of 
the  metacarpal  bones  downward  toward  the  wrist  and  intro«luction 
of  flaps  into  the  angle  and  transplantation  of  skin  from  the  chest  or 
abflomen  to  transform  these  into  fairly  gotxl,  useful  hands,  although 
they  were  not  cosmetically  as  nice  loijking  as  they  might  have  been, 
but  it  is  remarkable  what  functional  results  patients  obtain  thorough 
exercise  of  these  deformed  hands. 

One  of  the  most  important  points  in  dealing  with  these  c^ses  is  to 
supply  sufficient  skin.  Only  with  abundant  skin  cover  can  w^e  expect 
to  have  enough  motioji  in  structures  which  are  not  destined  by  nature 
to  be  very  movable. 


AETHROPLASTT, 

Arthroplasty  is  the  formation  of  a  joint.     This  can  be  either  the 
restoration  of  the  movabLlity  of  an  ankylosed  joitit  or  the  formation  of  a 


movability  of  bones  at  a  place  where  there  is  no  joint  normally  present. 
We  have  learned  from  nature  how  to  go  about  this  plastic  work. 


Flu.  44ti. — Motliod  uf  IkUlaa  pla^tiG  jsrowiog  one  Hnib  U)  the  other. 

We  haw  known  for  a  long  time  that  people  who  had  a  fracture  and 
had  the  misforMine  of  having  soft  structures  interposed  between  the 


Fio.  450.^ — Method  of  •*lidint;  lii^>pHiiri:i?d  fln|>  for  coveripB  of  ulcer. 


fractured  ends  which  were  not  easily  absorbed,  structures  like  peri- 
osteum or  tendon  or  fascia,  and  fat,  often  developed  a  pathologic 
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condition  called  pseudo-arthrosis,  or  a  new  joint  at  the  place  of  fracture. 

Everyone  who  has  had  a  chance  to  examine  one  of  these  cases  of 
psendo-arthrosis  noticed  that  there  was  reall>'  not  a  joint  present 
i)nt  that  the  fractured  ends  were  covere<i  with  a  deposit  of  tissue- 
like curtila^'e  and  that  this  w^as  surrounded  by  a  hai^  of  sear  tissue  and 
filled  with  a  sort  of  mucoid  substance,  so  that  the  two  fractured  ends 
were  moving  within  that  bag,  more  or  less.  If  w^e  could  imitate  these 
conditions,  we  could  pro+hice  a  false  or  new^  joint  every  time.  What 
is  necessary  therefore  is  to  interpose  between  the  bones  which  form  a 
joint  some  substance  that  cannot  be  easily  absorbed  anrl  that  prevents 
the  healing  of  the  tw^o  ends  of  boue.  If  we  take  fascia  and  fat,  either 
from  the  neighborhfK)d  or  from  a  distance  and  place  it  between  the 
two  freshei^eil  ends  of  bone,  and   prevent  infection,  we  will  have 


Fig.  451.— ReauJt  uf  such  tin  openiLiuu  alter  healiiis. 


movabilit^'  of  the  two  ends  of  bone,  or  a  joint.  If  we  apply  this . 
principle  to  the  stiff  joint,  it  means  that  we  have  to  resect  the  ankylosed 
ends  and  interpose  fat  and  fascia  and  after  it  is  heaknl,  keep  on  mo\ing 
the  joint  until  we  have  restored  its  function.  Let  us  take  as  an  example 
the  elbow-joint,  in  which  this  plastic  work  is  so  important.  Suppos- 
ing we  have  a  stitT  elbow  in  the  extende<l  position,  the  arm  is  useless 
and  more  in  the  way  than  if  the  patient  had  an  amput^ition.  The 
operation  in  this  case  consists  in  the  following  steps:  Incision  on 
the  outside  of  the  joint  over  the  olecranon,  fornvation  of  a  Hap  like  a 
tongue,  consisting  of  fascia  and  fat  from  the  neigh Ijorhofwl  if  possible, 
resection  of  the  elbow-joint,  introduction  of  fascia  and  fat  into  the 
depth  of  the  resected  joint,  and  closure  of  the  wound.  After  primary^ 
union,  as  much  motion  as  possible  is  achieved  by  physical  exerci 
VOL,  nr — ti 
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and  active  and  passive  motion.    The  same  method  with  a  few  varia- 
tions is  applicable  to  most  of  the  joints  of  the  body. 

But  it  is  also  possible  to  form  a  joint  at  a  place  where  there  has  been 
no  joint  before,  simply  by  resection  of  the  two  ends  of  the  bone  which 
one  wants  to  join  toj^ether  and  the  introrluction  of  fascia,  preferably 
with  fat,  between  them  in  the  same  manner.  For  instance,  it  is 
possible  to  join  the  humerus  to  the  side  of  the  bo<ly,  to  a  rib,  thus 
making  a  joint  much  lower  than  the  shouldcT-joint,  O  it  is  possible 
to  make  a  joint  in  a  metacarpus  of  the  thumb  to  produce  a  little  better 
fle^xioo  of  an  opposing  stump  to  the  thumb. 

It  is  most  important  incases  of  arthroplasty  to  look  out  for  the  muscu- 
lar action  which  is  to  move  the  joint.  There  is  no  use  for  instance, 
in  creating  a  joint  or  inakini^  a  joint  movable  where  there,  is  no 
possibility  of  action  of  muscles  to  move  the  same.  While  making  the 
joint  therefore,  one  has  to  prepare  the  muscular  apparatus  or  if  there  is 
such  a  muscular  apparatus  one  must  not  let  it  rlecay  or  atrophy  while 
healing  is  going  on.  Electricity  keeps  up  the  muscular  contractions 
and  the  life  of  the  muscles  even  in  the  absence  of  motion  and  the 
treatment  of  these  cases  with  electricity  and  passi\  e  motions  is  there- 
fore important  before  active  motions  can  be  accomplished. 


In.. 


-A  had  .sluntji  after  on  aiiiputatiuu. 


STUMP  PLASTIC,  AND  TREATMENT  OF  AMPUTATION  STUMPS. 

The  amputation  of  a  leg  or  an  upi>er  extremitv  at  ditt'erent  points 
for  injuries  or  disease  has  developed  along  certain  lines  of  thought. 
The  surgeon  was  always  led  to  choose  the  point  of  amputation  by  two 
indications,  (1)  to  be  as  conservative  as  possible  and  not  to  sacrifice 
more  than  was  ahsoluti-Iy  necessary  and  (2)  to  amputate  at  such  a 
point  that  the  stump  should  not  cause  any  inconvenience  in  action  or 
in  applying  an  artificial  limb  or  an  artificial  arm  or  hand.  To  sacrifiee 
an  extremity  is  a  misfortune  but  it  is  often  better  to  have  a  good  stump 
for  an  artificial  limb  than  a  contriLcteil,  abnormally  distorted  extremity-, 
or  a  hand  which  is  mf>re  in  the  way  during  work  or  a  finger  which  is  an 
obstacle.    Gradually  there  have  developed  certain  rules  for  amputa- 
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tions,  whi<5h  have  left  the  stumps  favorable  for  an  artificial  limb  or 
a  prothesis.  For  instance,  the  amputation  below  the  knee  was  not 
very  favorable  if  the  stump  below  the  knee  was  not  long  enough, 
because  the  little  stump  would  be  drawn  up  in  a  right  angle,  backward, 
a  very  unfavorable  position  for  an  artificial  limb  but  very  favorable 
for  a  wooden  crutch.  Therefore  if  the  stump  below  the  knee  was 
to  be  of  the  greatest  value,  it  had  to  be  at  least  two-thirds  of  the 
part  below  the  knee,  and  then  the  knee-joint  would  be  used.  Other- 
wise the  artificial  limb  had  to  be  up  above  the  knee  and  the  motion 
in  the  knee  had  to  be  left  to  an  artificial  motion  in  the  knee-joint.  An 
important  matter  was  the  quality  of  this  stump.  If  the  bone  was 
too  long  and  the  skin  scanty  in  making  the  skin  flap,  the  bone  was 


Remooed  old  atump 


Outline  of  the  new  •htmp.i 


Fig.  453. — Method  of  operation  for  such  a  bad  stump. 

closely  adherent  to  the  scar,  easily  ulcerated  and  gave  rise  to  many 
discomforts  and  troubles.  Tlierefore  a  great  many  reamputations  had 
to  be  performed,  after  primary  amputations  had  been  made  by  less 
exi)erienced  operators.  The  plastic  operation  of  an  amputation  stump 
consists  in  an  excision  of  a  portion  of  the  stump,  leaving  a  good  pillow 
of  skin,  fat,  muscle,  covering  the  bone  end,  a  wedge-shaped  piece  is- 
usually  excised  and  the  scar  placed  in  such  position  that  it  will  not  be 
lacerated  easily  by  the  artificial  limb  or  apparatus  after  it  is  healed. 
During  the  recent  war  great  progress  has  been  made  in  the  treatment 
of  amputation  stumps,  in  making  use  of  muscles  which  heretofore  have 
been  left  to  waste  and  to  atrophy.  This  method  is  especially  useful 
in  what  is  called  the  kineplastic  amputations. 


THE  TBANKPLANTATIOX  OF  SKIN,  FASIIA 
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By  LHOXAHD  FREEMAX,  B,S,,  M.A.,  NLD. 


THE  TEANSPLANTATION  OF  SKIN. 

Anatomy. — The  skin  of  the  average  male  adult  has  a  superficial  area 
of  10,500  to  18,700  scj,  cm,,  and  a  mean  thickness  of  1  to  2  mm.  It 
may  be  divided  iiito  three  layers — on  the  outside  the  epidenfu's,  on 
the  inside  the  tela  subcufanea,  or  subcutaneous  connective  tissue,  and 
between  these  the  corium,  or  true  skin. 

Eplderaais,— The  epi<lermis  (cuticle,  scarf-skin)  contains  no  blood- 
vessels and  consists  of  two  layers.  From  tlie  inner  (stratum  gerrain- 
ati\^m),  which  lies  upon  the  eoriurn.  is  clevelof)ed  the  more  dense  and 
homy  outer  portion,  the  Htrutum  corneum. 

Cofinm^^The  corium  (cutis,  cutis  vera,  derma)  is  composed  of  dense 
connective  tissue  containing  elastic  fibers,  fat  and  a  small  amount  of 
muscle.  There  are  also  numerous  bloo4l vessels  and  nerves  togetlier 
with  hair  follicles  and  glandular  elements.  Small  papilla  containing 
vessels  and  nerves  project  from  tlie  corium  into  the  epithelial  layer. 
These  are  usually  shaved  off  in  skin-grafting,  thus  causing  the  slight 
hemorrhage  that  accompanies  the  cutting  of  e\'en  the  thinnest  grafts. 

The  under  portion  of  the  coriimi,  which  gradually  merges  into  the 
subcutaneous  or  superficial  fascia,  contains  elastic  fibers  and  bundles 
of  comiective  tissue  interspersed  with  more  or  less  fat;  the  looseness 
and  elasticity  of  the  skin  being  due  to  the  Imrizontal  and  oblique 
disposition  of  these*  elements.  Where  they  are  perpendicular  to  the 
surface  the  skin  becomes  comparativelv'  immovable.  The  ability  to 
stretch  the  cuticle  in  plastic  work  depends  botJi  upon  its  looseness  and 
elasticity,  while  tlie  niarke<l  contraction  of  flaps  and  grafts  as  soon  as 
they  are  cut  is  due  to  their  elastic  fibers  alone, 

Temunology* — Tramptmdaikm  ((K'casionally  referred  to  as  the  first 
or  older  "Indian  metho*!")  ditfers  essentially  from  plastic  surgery  in 
that  non-pedmiculatefl  "grafts*'  are  employed,  instead  of  "'flaps*'  with 
nutrient  pedicles  (second  Indian  method), 

Implantatifm  is  scmietimes  use<i  synonymously  with  transplantation, 
although  it  more  properly  refers  to  the  employment  of  non-living  sub- 
stances, sucii  as  decalcifiei!  bone,  celluloid,  ivory,  etc.  Other  somewhat 
obsolete  si^nonyms  are  (iermanaplaHii  and  drrmt'iwtithesijf.  The  term 
iimtwn  refers  solely  to  vegetable  grafting. 

When  the  material  for  transplantation  is  obtained  from  the  patient's 
own  body,  tlie  process  is  called  anit^grafHng;  when  from  some  otlier 

(G46) 
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person,  iso-  or  homografting;  and  when  from  an  animal,  hetero-  or 
zoografting.  (Heterografting  has  also  been  used  synonymously  with 
homografting.)  Skin  grafts  are  known  as  autodennic,  heterodennic« 
etc.,  according  to  their  source. 

Epithelial  or  epidermal  grafts  are  those  taken  from  the  outer  portion 
of  the  skin.  Strictly  speaking  they  should  contain  epithelium  only, 
as  in  '' blistergrafts,"  but  practically  they  nearly  always  indude  more 
or  less  of  the  corium,  thus  becoming  in  reality  dermo-epidemial  in 
character. 

Whole4hiclcnes8  grafts  comprise  all  of  the  layers  of  the  skin,  with  or 
without  the  subcutaneous  fat  and  fascia. 

Reverdin  grafts  consist  of  small  portions  of  epidermal  or  more 
properly  dermo-epidermal  tissue,  usually  about  the  size  of  a  grain  of 
wheat,  which  are  snipped  from  the  skin  with  a  pair  of  scissors. 

Thiersch  grafts  are  thin  dermo-epidermal  shavings,  perhaps  an  inch 
or  so  in  width  and  of  considerable  length.  They  are  usually  cut  from 
the  thigh  with  a  razor. 

Historical. — ^There  is  reason  to  believe  that  transplantation  of.  the 
skin  was  among  the  earliest  of  surgical  achievements,  it  having  been 
successfully  practised  by  the  Hindus  some  two  thousand  years  ago  in 
the  restoration  of  the  nose.  Between  that  time  and  the  present,  how- 
ever, the  process  was  largely  lost  sight  of,  except  for  isolated  reports  of 
more  or  less  doubtful  cases,  mostly  emanating  from  charlatans.  This 
is  all  the  more  remarkable  because  the  reunion  of  accidentally  severed 
portions  of  fingers  and  noses,  which  was  recorded  from  time  to  timie, 
should  have  called  greater  attention  to  the  possibility  of  the  transplan- 
tation of  skin. 

General  scientific  attention  was  first  given  to  skin  grafting  in  1869 
when  Reverdin^  demonstrated  that  small  pieces  of  cuticle  would  grow 
when  placed  upon  a  granulating  surface.  Like  most  medical  inno- 
vations, however,  the  idea  was  at  first  regarded  with  skepticism;  and 
then,  as  experience  grew,  it  was  accepted  with  overcredulity,  which 
often  prompted  the  most  exaggerated  assertions  regarding  its  functional 
and  cosmetic  effects,  until  its  possibilities  and  limitations  finally  became 
properly  recognized. 

Comparatiye  Value  of  Grafts  from  Different  Sources.— Grafts  from 
the  patient's  own  skin  grow  better  than  when  taken  from  another,  and 
miufh  better  than  those  from  animals.*^  Autografting  is  hence  always 
the  method  of  choice,  while  zoografting  should  be  resorted  to  under 
exceptional  circumstances  only.  But  in  spite  of  these  well  known 
facts,  the  temptation  to  use  homo-  and  even  zoografts  is  often,  for 
obvious  reasons,  very  great.  Such  operations  are  frequently  heralded 
as  marvellous  successes  in  the  daily  press,  but  are  generally  reported  too 
soon  to  be  of  any  real  statistical  value.  Shawan  comes  to  the  interesting 
conclusion,  from  observation  and  experimentation,  that  "  skingrafting 
obeys  the  principle  of  blood  grouping,  as  in  the  transfusion  of  blood;" 

^  Bull,  de  la  Soc.  de  ohir.,  December  10,  1860.  *  Lexer:    Ann.  Surg..  Ix,  166. 

*  Oshima:    Aroh.  klin.  Chir.,  No.  2,  oiii,  440. 
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hence  if  the  donors  in  isografting  are  selected  from  an  appropriate 
gronp»  the  resiihs  slionld  he  satisfactory.^ 

Grafts  from  Animals  and  Homop-afts. — Grafts  from  animalsi  although 
they  may  adliere  at  first,  often  perish  within  a  week  or  two,  and  the 
same  may  be  siiid  to  a  less  degree  of  homografts,  even  when  they  are 
obtainetl  from  bhxxi  relations.  For  instance,  in  one  of  the  writer's 
cases  a  granulating  surface  was  covereti  partly  with  autografts  and 
partly  with  grafts  from  the  patient*s  mother,  a  healthy  woman  of 
middle  age.  The  autografts  all  lived,  while  the  liomografts,  although 
seeming  to  flourish  equally  well  for  the  first  two  weeks,  ultimately 
disappeared  without  exception. 

Jt  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  experience  of  some  surgeons 
has  led  them  to  express  considerable  confidence  m  homografting, 
Davis,^  for  example,  reports  41)  cases  with  10  successes,  16  partial  suc- 
cesses and  only  5  failures;  but  these  results  are  undoubtedly  better 
tlian  those  obtained  by  most  others.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
add  that  such  operations  should  be  done,  if  possible,  under  local 
anesthesia  m  order  to  spare  the  donor  of  the  skin  the  dangerii  of  a 
general  anesthetic. 

Grafts  from  the  Cadaver. — Grafts  from  the  cadaver  have  often  been 
used,  but  tliey  must  be  employed  with  great  caution  for  fear  of  trans- 
ferring some  disease,  especially  s^^philis.  They  should  be  cut  as  soon 
after  death  as  possible  and  may  be  preserved  for  as  long  as  se\'eral 
weeks  in  cold  storage,  at  a  temperature  of  about  l'j°  C,  (Carrel).  It  is 
claimed  that  the  yoimger  tlie  subject  the  better  the  prospect  of  success, 
which  is  not  very  great  under  any  circumstances. 

The  Skin  of  the  Young.— llie  skin  of  tJie  young,  according  to  frequent 
assertions,  is  supposed  to  have  more  vitality  than  that  of  the  old.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  the  difference  is  certauily  not  sufficient  to  counter- 
balance the  advantages  of  autogenous  over  homogenous  grafting;  but 
if  the  latter  method  must,  for  some  reason,  be  employed,  a  young  donor 
should  be  selected  rather  than  an  old  one.  It  should,  however,  be 
nnderstuod  tliat  in  general  the  transplantation  of  skin  may  be  accoui- 
plislied  quite  successfully  in  [jersons  of  ad^'anced  years,  so  that  age 
alone  is  not  a  contraindication. 

The  Effect  of  Systemic  Diseases  upon  Transplantation. —In  the 
homoplastic  grafting  of  skin  and  other  tissues  the  possibility  of  tram- 
ferring  dweases  of  various  kinds  (s>7)hiUs,  acute  infectious  diseases, 
tuberculosis,  etc.)  must  be  recognized.  Syphilis  is  particularly  to  be 
feared,  hence  it  is  advisable  to  insist  upon  a  Wassermann  test  when- 
ever there  is  a  possible  ground  for  suspicion.  An  unfortunate  instance 
is  mentioned  by  Deuvel  in  which  lues  was  communicated  in  this  way 
from  a  son  to  his  father. 

The  general  condition  of  the  patient  has  something  to  do  with  success 
in  skin  grafting  as  well  as  in  other  procedures,  especially  if  a  disease  of 
tlie  skin  itself  is  present,  such  as  syphilis,  erysipelas,  or  one  of  the  acute 

^  BbAw&D:     Am.  Jour,  Med.  Sc.,  1010,  p.  603. 
*  Johns  Hopkins  Hoap.  Report,  1910,  vol.  xv. 
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exanthemata.   On  tht*  other  hand,  if  an  existing  disability  is  due  simply 

to  the  effects  of  sepsis  from  a  suppurating  area,  such  as  a  bum,  the 
transplantation  of  skin  is  strongly  indicated,  and  is  usually  not  only 
successful  but  marke<lly  beneficial  botli  locally  and  in  generaj.  It 
must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  the  mere  existence  of  s>T>hiJis 
always  will  interfere  with  the  proper  adhesion  of  transplanted  skin, 
unless  the  disease  is  active  or  the  field  of  operation  directly  affected;  but 
nevertheless,  when  practicable,  it  is  safer  to  carry  out  a  preliminary 
course  of  specific  treatment.  The  presence  of  such  systemic  affections 
as  anemia,  tuberculosis,  s^philis,  diabetes,  or  chronic  nephritis  can 
inhibit  more  or  less  the  proper  atlhesion  and  growth  of  transplanter! 
skin,  and  old  age  may  cause  its  desiccation,  but  this  is  by  no  means 
always  true. 

Suipcal  Cleanliness. — In  the  transplantation  of  many  tissues 
surgical  asepsis  is  strictly  indicated;  but  where  the  ui tegument  is  con- 
cerned, although  always  desirable,  it  is  often  not  necessary  to  success. 
The  grafting  of  epithelium,  for  instance,  must  frequently  be  done  upon 
granulating  areas  in  the  presence  of  profuse  suppuration,  or  upon  sur- 
faces which  cannot  be  sterilized,  and  yet,  under  proper  precautions, 
failures  are  surprisingly^  infrequent.  Even  grafts  comprising  the  w^hole 
thickness  of  the  skin  will  often  grow  in  the  presence  of  sepsis,  but  such 
results  are  nnich  less  certain  than  w^hen  epithelium  alone  is  em  ployed, 

It  is  of  course  obvious  that  the  field  from  which  the  grafts  are 
obtained  should  be  carefully  cleaned  and  maintained  in  this  condition 
during  the  coiu-se  of  the  operation,  which  means  that  wlien  the  trans- 
plant is  depositeil  upon  a  septic  surface  all  contaminated  instruments 
must  be  carefully  recleane<l  before  another  graft  is  cut. 

If  strong  antiseptics  are  employed  in  an  effort  to  obtain  asepsis  of  the 
skin  they  should  be  removed  by  irrigation  before  transplantation  is 
done,  and  it  is  generally  concedcfl  that  it  is  better  not  to  use  them  at 
all  for  fear  of  injuring  tFie  vitality  of  the  grafts.  This  also  applies  to  the 
use  of  io<iui  less  than  twelve  hours  before  the  grafts  are  applied.  It 
should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  application  of  chemicals  to  a 
granulating  surface,  wliich  are  forceful  enough  to  injure  the  superficial 
cells,  is  always  of  questionable  \^alue  and  ma>'  prevent  tlie  adhesion  of 
new  skin  unless  the  damaged  granulations  are  remo%'ed  before  the 
transplantation  is  done. 

Preparation  of  Granulating  Surfaces  for  Grafting.— The  transplan- 
tation of  skin  can  successfully  be  done  upon  eitlier  fresh  wounds 
or  granulating  surfaces.  In  operations  for  cancer  of  the  breast*  for 
instance,  the  denuded  area  may  at  once  he  grafted,  or  tlie  operator 
can  delay  until  granulation  sets  in*  If  the  latter  method  is  chosen  the 
surface  can  be  left  intact  or  it  may  be  scraped  away,  down  to  the  firtn 
tissue  beneath,  as  was  insisted  upon  by  Thiersch;  but  if  the  granu- 
lations are  allowed  to  remam  they  must  be  in  appropriate  condition 
or  failure  is  apt  to  result.  This  can  usually  be  accomplished  by  applying 
conipoiuid  tincture  of  iodin  to  tlie  granulating  surface  twenty-four 
hours  before  grafting,  | 
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Both  whole  thickness  grafts  and  Thiersch-grafts  grow  well  upon 
fresh  wounds,  but  the  latter  usually  give  more  reliable  results  upon 
granulating  surfaces. 

Blood  Supply.— The  successful  transplantation  of  skin  is  much  inter- 
fered with  by  a  poor  supply  of  blood»  such  as  occurs  in  old  ulcers  of  the 
leg  with  indurated  borders  and  bases*  In  such  cases  the  vascular  con- 
dition can  be  improved  in  several  ways: 

1.  By  elemikm  of  the  part*  which  is  indicatefl  in  all  crural  ulcers, 
but  especially  in  those  depemlcnt  upon  venous  varicosities.  If  the 
patient  is  put  to  beti  and  kept  there  cmiiinuomlp,  improvement  is 
often  as  rapid  as  it  is  striking, 

2.  By  pressure,  which  may  often  be  accompanied  to  advantage  by 
heat  and  moisture.  An  old  and  favorite  method  w^as  to  strap  the  ulcer 
tightly  with  inibricated  strips  of  adhesi^^e  plaster,  beneath  which  w^as 
sometimes  placed  a  coin  or  piece  of  metal  of  appropriate  size.  The 
whole  dressing  was  changed  once  a  day  or  once  in  several  days,  accord- 
ing to  the  demands  of  the  individual  case,  the  softening  effects  of  the 
acemnulated  secretions  being  of  service  as  well  as  the  ]>ressure.  An 
ordinary  Martinis  bandage  snugly  applied  directly  over  tlie  ulcer  will 
sometimes  answer  the  purpose  equally  well.  Richard  Harte  places  a 
flax-seed  poultice,  enveloped  in  gauze,  over  the  indurate^i  area,  and 
binds  this  firmly  m  place  with  a  rubber  bandage,  so  as  to  get  the  com- 
bined effects  of  heat,  moisture  and  compression.  This  method  is  often 
very  effective  and  deserves  to  be  more  frequently  resorted  to. 

An  objection  to  these  procedures,  however*  is  the  danger  of  produc- 
ing inflammation  of  the  surrounding  skin  from  moisture  and  confine- 
ment of  irritating  secretions,  hence  this  must  be  watched  for  and  the 
treatment  altered  if  necessiiry. 

3.  liy  incimims  through  the  callous  borders  and  floor  of  the  ulcer. 
These  should  be  numerous,  and  may  conveniently  radiate,  like  the 
spokes  of  a  wheel,  from  the  center  of  the  uk^r  to  beyond  its  fx*riphery, 
penetrating  entirely  through  all  of  the  cicatricial  tissue  to  the  softer 
and  more  vascular  layer  beneath  (Fig.  454).  The  resulting  pain  is 
often  surprisingly'  small,  but  if  necessar>'  the  part  may  be  lightly 
frozen  with  a  spray  of  ethyl  ehlorid.  The  object  of  the  procedure  is  to 
hioscn  the  cicatricial  enveloiM'  of  the  ulcer  and  permit  a  better  supply 
of  blood  to  reach  it.  Nussbaimi  introduced  a  method  which  consists 
in  making  a  deep  incision  entirely  through  the  skin  down  to  the  deep 
fascia  around  the  ulcer  and  about  2  cm.  beyf>nd  its  margin »  severing  all 
bloodvessels  entering  the  area  occupied  h\  the  ulcer  and  relieving  tJie 
tension.    This  method  is  especially  valuable  in  varicose  ulcers. 

4.  By  exvisum  of  the  entire  ulcer.  Induration  and  all,  the  subsequent 
grafting  being  done  immediately  upon  the  resulting  raw  surface  or 
later  when  granulation  has  taken  place.  Providing  tlie  ulcer  is  not  too 
large,  this  is  a  particularly  valuable  method  when  the  induration  is 
A^ery  marked,  or  when  adhesion  to  an  underlying  bone  exists,  or  especi* 
ally  when  malignancy  is  suspected. 
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The  conditkm  of  the  surface  to  be  grafted  must  also  receive  attention. 
It  should  be  free  from  sluughs  and  necrotic  tissue  and  the  ^aniUations 
must  be  ** healthy/'— of  moderate  size,  red  and  reasonably  firm.  Soft, 
Habby,  pale  or  exuberant  granulations,  as  well  as  those  that  are  too 
small,  hard  and  **dry/'  are  unsuitable.  It  is,  of  course*  next  to  impos- 
sible to  obtain  a  granulating  area  without  some  suppuration,  but  the 
pus  should  be  nniderate  in  amount  and  *' laudable**— a  thin,  watery  or 
foul  pus  often  leading  to  failure.  Actively  syphilitic  ulcers  or  those  due 
to  tuberculosis  should  ne\^er  be  grafted,  Alth<jugh  Kra^ske  and  others 
have  succeeded  in  transplanting  skin  to  the  ulcerating  surfaces  of 
malignant  growths,  such  attempts,  for  obvious  reasons,  are  seldom  if 
ever  justifiable. 


Sm.  454,— Iiiciaious  through  cikUoua  base  and  border  of  ulcer. 

It  is  apparent  from  what  has  been  said  that  the  grafting  of  lesions 
resulting  from  burns  should  not  be  attein]>ted  too  soon.  In  most 
instances  there  should  be  a  delay  of  several  weeks,  until  all  sloughing 
tissues  have  disappeared!  and  the  surface  becuines  clean  and  well 
covered  with  firm  and  healthy  granulations,  one  of  the  best  indications 
of  fitness  being  the  appearance  of  a  pellicle  of  new  epithelium  around 
die  edges. 

When  the  granulations  are  unmiitahh  they  may  often  be  "  stimulated'* 
and  improved  by  lightly  cauterizing  them  every  few  days  with  a  stick 
of  nitrate  of  silver  with  pure  carbolic  aeid  or  witli  tincture  of  iodin,  in 
the  meantime  using  gentle  pressure  by  means  of  a  bandage,  and  ap]>l y- 
ing  amild  antiseptic  ointment  containing  boric  acid,  aristol*  aeetanilid, 
etc.  When  grease  is  not  well  tolerated  antiseptic  powders  may  be 
substituted,  or  compresses  wet  with  liq.  sod.  chlorinat.,  acetate  of 
aluminum,  or  even  a  weak  solution  of  bichlorid  of  merciny,  carbolic 
acid  being  contraindicated  owing  to  its  tendency  to  produce  gangrene. 
Balsam  of  Peru  is  of  much  utility  especially  with  indolent  ulcers. 
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The*  various  ointments  shoukl  never  be  s^pread  upon  gauze,  but 
always  ujyon  lint,  linen  or  perforateil  rubber  tissues,  beeanse  tlie  gauze 
absorbs  tlieni  too  rapidly,  permitting  the  dressing  to  stick  to  tJie 
dehcate  granulations  and  new  epithelium,  thus  injuring  them  upon  its 
removal. 

The  main  points  to  be  observed,  then,  in  preparing  the  granulations 
are — blood  supply,  cleanliness,  cauterization,  antisepsis  and  moderate 
pressure.  These  procedures  are  to  be  observe<l  with  especial  care  in 
the  method  of  Reverdin,  in  which  the  grafts  are  always  placed  upon  an 
mtact  granulating  surface.  In  the  procedures  of  Thiersch  and  of 
Krause,  however,  the  granulations  are  generally  scraj>ed  away  down  to 
the  firmer  tissue  beneath,  and  hence  it  is  possible,  although  by  no  means 
always  necessary',  to  attempt  the  sterilization  of  the  operative  field 
without  fear  of  injuring  the  vitality  of  the  grafts. 

This  camiot  be  done  with  watery  solutions^  even  though  they  be 
very  strong,  but  a  relati\T  success  can  sometimes  be  attaineti  by  paint- 
ing with  tincture  of  iodin,  or  with  pure  carbolic  acid.  The  transplan- 
tation can  tlien  be  done  immediately,  after  scraping  away  the  cauterized 
tissues,  or  a  dressing  of  boric  acid  ointment  or  Balsam  of  Peru  can  be 
applied  and  the  operation  deferred  until  suitable  granulations  appear. 
Wilcox  cleans  the  ulcer  on  the  evening  before  witJi  green  soap  and 
peroxid  and  applies  o^'ernight  a  compress  witli  1  f)cr  cent,  formal- 
dehyd,  the  hardenetJ  surface  being  scraped  away  just  before  placing 
the  grafts.  Davis  uses  in  a  similar  manner  tincture  of  iodin,  with 
Balsam  of  Peru  and  castor  oil  (I  to  3)  as  a  dressing,  the  granulations 
either  being  re  mo  vet!  before  operating,  or  left  intact. 

It  is  c|uestionable  whether  much  if  anything  is  gained  by  exposing 
the  area  to  be  grafted  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  or  by  douching  it 
witli  hot  air,  as  has  been  advocated,  although  adhesion  of  the  trans- 
plants is  facilitated  in  this  way. 

Where  to  Obtain  Grafts.— When  the  eircumstanct^s  demand  it,  skin 
for  transplantation  may  of  course  be  obtaintnj  from  almost  any  portion 
of  the  body.  Usually,  however,  the  anterior  or  external  siu^ace  of  the 
thigli  or  upper  arm  is  selected;  but  if  particularly  tJiin  or  pliable  skin, 
without  hairs,  is  required,  as  often  occurs  in  wholc-tliickness  grafting 
about  the  face,  the  internal  surface  is  preferable. 

It  is  doubtful  if  there  is  any  advantage^  as  has  been  asserted,  in 
employing  skin  from  the  prepuce,  the  scrotum,  or  from  points  where  it 
is  subjected  to  especial  tension,  such  as  the  insertion  of  the  deltoid. 
Neither  is  there  anything  to  be  gained  by  tlie  creation  of  an  artificial 
hyperemia  through  brusliing  and  beatbig  the  surface  or  by  tJie  appli- 
cation of  dry  cyi>s  or  sinapisms  (Hirschberg,  Berger,  Granbury,  et  aL), 

Small  epithelial  grafts  may  be  shaved,  if  desired,  from  callosities 
upon  the  feet  or  hands,  but  they  are  apt  to  be  of  inferior  vitality.  Warts 
and  nwka  have  also  been  employed,  the  former  being  separated  into 
their  component  **  epithelial  rods;"  but  the  use  of  such  material  is 
generally  imnecessarv'  and  a  homogeneous  grafting  might  lead  to  the 
transference  of  malignant  disease. 
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A  large  amount  of  epithelium  may  easily  be  obtained  from  blwterst 

produced  by  cantharides  or  rithen%nse»^  and  in  certain  instances  this 
source  of  supply  may  be  of  the  greatest  value.  But  the  new  skin 
resulting  from  such  thin  grafts,  dev^oid  of  all  subepithelial  structures, 
is  not  apt  to  be  siifficientiy  durable,  hence  tJie  procediu^  is,  in  general, 
suite<i  to  the  smaller  and  less  im|>ortant  operations  only. 

As  a  matter  of  interest  it  should  be  mentioned  that  any  dry  scraps 
of  epithelium  will  often  adhere  and  grow  upon  granulating  surface-S 
under  favorable  circmnstances,  as  will  also  mere  superficial  scrapings 
from  tlie  surfac*e  of  the  skin  ("epithelial  dust*'),  the  chance  of  sucscess 
being  greater  the  less  Oie  suppuration. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  employ  amniotic  membrane  as  a 
substitute  for  skin  grafts,-  but  with  ratJier  indifferent  success,  the 
material  having  less  utility,  perhaps,  tlian  the  epithelium  from  blisters 
and  but  little  more  than  tlie  vitellin  membranes  of  eggs. 

When  it  is  necessary  to  operate  in  two  sittings,  or  when  homodermic 
or  zoodermic  transplantation  is  attempted,  the  grafts  may  be  preserved 
a  number  of  hours  in  sterile  gauze  moistened  with  normal  salt  solution 
or  for  many  days  in  cold  storage  at  3°  (\  or  in  sterile  yellow  vaseline 
(CarreP), 

Care  of  Wounds  due  to  the  Cuttog  of  Grafts.— The  same  principles 
apply  here  as  in  tlie  aseptic  care  of  ordinary  wounds.  The  spindle- 
shaped  openings  producetJ  by  tlie  removal  of  w^hole-thickness  grafts 
can  usually  be  closed  by  sutures^  especially  if  the  subcutaneous  fat  is 
excised  and  the  edges  undermined,  but  the  raw  surfaces  accompanying 
epithelial  transplantation  nmst  l>e  otherwise  disposed  of.  In  order  to 
pre^'ent  the  dressings  from  drying  and  sticking,  which  will  cause  mucli 
discomfort,  the  part  should  be  smeared  with  sterile  boric  acid  ointment 
and  covered  with  rubber  tissue  before  tlie  usual  gauze  and  cotton  are 
applied  or  coated  with  paraffin,  as  in  the  treatment  of  biuna.  Such 
a  dressing  ma%^  often  be  left  in  place  until  healing  is  complete. 

Dressings. ^ — These  are  not  really  necessary  to  the  adherence  or 
growth  of  the  transplanted  skin,  but  are  used  merely  for  purposes  of 
protection.  They  varj^  according  to  the  nature  of  the  grafts  aud  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  operation  is  done. 

To  prevent  adhesion  to  the  new  skin»  which  might  prove  disastrous 
when  the  dressing  is  removed,  it  is  customary  to  cover  the  grafted  area 
witli  rubber  proiectim,  which  may  be  cut  in  strips  or  punched  full  of 
holes  in  order  to  facilitate  drainage.  For  this  purpose  goldbeater's 
skin,  oiled  silk,  isinglass  plaster,  tin  or  silver  foil  may  also  be  used. 
Paraffin  films,  as  used  ui  the  treatment  of  burns,  are  said  to  be  equally 
successful  in  skingrafting.* 

An  excellent  method  of  holding  the  grafts  in  position,  which  does  not, 
like  rubber  protective,  cause  their  maceration  by  confinement  of  tlie 


'  Fixwniiic:     Skin  Gmfting^  C.  V.  Mosby  Co.,  St.  Louis,  1912. 

■SabcHa:     Med.  Rec,  March  16,  1913,  p.  478. 

« Jour.  Am.  Med.  Assn.,  1012,  No.  7.  p.  523. 

*  Hnworth:     Sijr«..  Oyneo.  jiurl  Ohst..  November,  1917.  p*  558. 
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secretions,  is  to  cover  the  field  with  a  single  lat/er  of  gauze^  pinning 
it  around  a  limb  or  fastening  its  edges  to  the  surroimding  integument 
with  collodion  or  adhesive  plaster  as  the  circumstances  may  indicate 
(Fig.  455).  This  may  Iw  left  |>ermaneTitly  in  place,  the  su|>erjacent 
dressings  being  carefully  changed  as  required  without  disturbing  it. 


Pio.  466. — Strip  of  gauae  pinntMl  ubout  leg  for  halding  ^aits  in  place.     (Frcijtiian.) 

Davis^  ^'splinOf''  the  grafts  in  a  similar  manner  with  curtain-netting 
having  a  mesh  of  about  f  of  an  inch,  which  is  of  course  applicable  to 
large  grafts  only  (Figs.  45(j-459).  In  order  to  destroy  the  capillarity-  of 
the  netting  and  lessen  its  tendency  to  adhere,  he  scrnks  it  in  chloroform 
(150  parts)  containing  gutta-percha  (30  parts),  aften^ard  placing  it 
between  layers  of  gauze  and  sterilizing  for  thirty-six  hours  in  1  to 
KKK)  bichlorid,  changing  the  fluid  everv  twelve  hours.    The  antiseptic 


►?< 


ji^mi^uy 


Fio.  466f — Curtain  ribtiinjE  for  holding;  graft  in  place.     (IJuvib,  Aiji*aifl  of  Burgery 
and  Bulletm  of  tfie  Johiia  Hopkiiis  Hospital.) 

must  of  course  be  carefully  rinsed  off  before  the  netting  is  used.  Book 
muslin  treatc<l  with  vamish,  or  silk  netting  with  paraffin,  have  been 
similarly  employed. 

A  method  of  hotiling  grafts  in  place,  especially  in  difficult  situation 
about  the  fac*e,  has  given  gooil  results  at  the  British  Facial  Heconstruc- 
tion  Hospital.    It  is  called  *' stint  grafting,**  because  of  the  employment 


'Ana.  3urg.*  1909.  xlix.  410. 


Fio.  457* — Th&  material  tplinting  a  whole  thickiieafi  graft  on  ulcer  following  osteo- 
^Siyelitis  of  tibia.     Note  cuts  to  allow  accurate  fitting.     Pbotograpli  t«keii  four  days 

wr  application  of  mesh*     (Davis^  Annals  of  Surgery  and  Bulletin  of  the  Johns  Hopkma  j 
Hospital.) 


Fio.  458»— Illustrates  the  close  fitting  of  the  mesh  over  a  Thiersch  graft  on  deep  breast 
wound  following  excision  of  ciirciDOina  on  a  very  fat  woman,  (Davis,  Annats  of  Sitrgery 
and  Bulletin  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hoapital.) 


Fig.  459.— Thp  mesh  t^ver  vvhule  thiekjiess  graft  on  btirn,  with  the  overluppuiK  edgoa 
resting  on  granulation  tissue.  PhoLugraph  taken  aeven  days  after  appLioatlon.  (Davis, 
Annals  of  Surgery  and  Bulletin  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,) 
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of  a  dental  modelling  compoiind  known  as  **  stint/*  After  sterilization 
in  bichloride,  the  com|x*uiid  is  softened  in  hot  water  and  molded!  into 
the  concavity  to  be  grafted.  When  hard  the  cast  is  remov^ed,  enveloped 
in  a  Thiersch-graft,  raw  side  outward  and  then  replaced,  thus  accu- 
rately pressing  the  transplant  against  the  sinface  to  be  grafted.  The 
**  stint''  should  be  held  in  position  by  sutures  or  adhesive  strips  passing 
over  it  from  the  skin  on  either  side;  or  the  skin  itself  may  be  sutured 
over  the  cast,  or  the  eyelids,  when  grafting  within  the  orbit.  In  the 
case  of  whole-thickness  grafts  the  compound  is  molded  over  them 
and  the  adjacent  parts,  so  as  to  obtain  a  uniform  and  gentle  pressure 
without  too  much  disturbance  of  the  circulation.  It  is  usually  unneces- 
sary to  disturb  the  splint  for  several  days,  often  not  until  healing  is 
complete. 

MoiM  dremngs  were  originally  advocated  by  Reverdin  and  by 
Thiersch  and  used  almost  exclusively  by  others,  but  more  recently 
they  have  been  largely  discarded  in  favor  of  the  '*dry**  and  the  "  open" 
meth^ids.  When  used  with  proper  discrimination  they  nevertheless 
give  good  results,  especially  in  epithelial  grafting,  although  often 
unnecessarily  troublesome. 

Vosburgh'  covers  the  grafts  with  strips  of  sterile  adhesive  plaster. 
the  ends  of  which  are  made  to  adhere  to  the  skin  upon  either  side. 
They  are  left  in  place  from  six  to  eight  days. 

The  usual  procedure  is  to  cover  the  operative  field  with  tJiick  pads 
of  gauze  saturated  with  normal  salt  solution.  These  must  be  kept 
constantly  moist,  which  can  be  done  with  but  little  trouble  if  evapor- 
ation is  retarded  by  a  covering  of  oiled  silk.  Artificial  warmth  is  detri- 
mental because  of  its  tendency  to  increase  maceration  and  decompo- 
sition, whicJi  are  the  chief  objections  to  the  moist  method. 

Some  operators  prefer  to  moisten  the  dressings  with  sterile  olive 
oil  or  with  liquid  vaseline,  while  others  cover  the  grafts  directly  with 
boric  ointment  or  ^ith  bovine,  the  latter  being  supposed  to  furnish 
nutriment  to  the  growing  cuticle,  which  is  doubtful,  to  say  the  least. 

The  drp  method  is  in  more  general  use  than  the  moist,  because  it 
gives  better  results  with  less  trouble.  It  is  particularly  indicated  in 
Wolfe-Krause  and  in  Thiersch  grafting.  Before  protecting  the  grafts 
with  rubber  tissue  or  splinting  them  with  gauze  or  netting  they 
may  be  sprinkle<i  ^ith  a  mild  antiseptic  powder »  such  as  boric  acid; 
but  this  is  of  uncertain  utility  and  may  do  harm  by  aiding  in  the  for- 
mation of  crusts  beneath  which  purulent  discharges  are  apt  to  accumu- 
late. The  dressing  is  completed  with  layers  of  gauze  and  cotton  in  tJie 
usual  manner. 

If  the  grafts  do  not  cover  tlie  entire  raw  area  and  there  is  considerable 
discharge,  as  is  always  the  case  in  the  Reverdin  methtxJ  and  sometimes 
in  that  of  Thiersch,  the  dressings  must  be  changed  frequently,  the  time 
varying  according  to  the  necessities  of  the  particular  case,  but  seldom 
being  oftener  than  once  daily.    Otlien^'ise,  when  there  is  no  exposed 


>  hm*  3urK..  Iv,  8dl, 
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surface  and  but  little  secretion,  tjie  dressing  need  not  be  disturbed  for 
several  days  and  occasionally  not  until  healing  is  complete.  When  it  is 
necessary  to  remove  supfTJibundaut  secrt^tions  this  should  be  done  by 
gentle  irrigation  with  warm  salt  solution  and  never  by  sponging.  If 
blisters  appear  upon  tlie  surface  of  the  transplanted  skin  they  should 
be  opened  and  emptied  by  gentle  pressure  with  moist  gauze. 

The  open  method  deserves  to  be  more  extensively  used  in  selecteii 
cases  than  it  is  at  present,  a  reason  for  its  lack  of  recognition  being, 
perhaps,  a  fancietl  difficulty  in  the  technic,  which  is  in  reality  quite 
simple. 

Care  should  be  taken  to  make  the  grafts  adhere  as  finnly  as  possible, 
because  they  are  not  to  be  supporttxl  from  without  by  any  fonn  of 

dressing.    Th  is  is  accomplished  by  attention 

to  hemostasis,   and  by  waiting  until   the 

operative  field  dries  slightly  before  pressing 

the  transplants  into  place  with  a  pledget  of 

moist  gauze. 

The  best  wa>'  to  protect  the  grafts  from 

i}^/MtSSB^SBS^4      ^^^^^^ft'  injury,  and  at  the  same  time  to 

ui i^B ^^^S  ^^hW       **dmit  air  freely ,  which  is  the  prime  object 

filBB  1  ^^S  mSBr       ^^  ^^  open  prrnxnlure*  is  to  enclose  them 

^A WKS^^^^^SUm       in  *'  cages'*  ma<le  of  w*ire  gauxe,  the  padded 

edges  of  which  rest  upon  the  surroimding 
skin  (Fig.  460).  The  wnre  "strainers*'  of 
different  sizes  used  in  kitchens  and  obtained 
in  hardware  stores  answer  the  purpose  ad- 
mirably and  may  be  held  in  place  by  en- 
circling strips  of  adhesive  plaster. 

"^riie  open  method  will  sometimes  succeed 
where  other  measures  fail.  The  greatest 
ot)jection  to  its  use,  however,  is  the  occa- 
sional formation  of  extensive  crusts  from 
drying  of  the  secretions,  which  is  of  course 
most  likely  to  occur  when  the  grafts  are 
small  and  widely  separated. 

If  desired,  a  wire  cage  can  be  converted 
into  a  moist  chamber  by  covering  it  wuth 
gauze  saturated  with  salt  solution,  but  the  indications  for  such  treat- 
ment are  miconunon. 

The  '\mnd-hath''  method  (Fig,  461 )  is  an  effective  although  somewliat 
troublesome  procedure  suggested  by  Thies,'  w^hich  Insures  fixation  of 
the  grafts,  togetJier  with  rapid  absorption  of  the  discharges  and  pre- 
vention of  their  coagulation.  He  covers  tlie  transplantation  w^ith  a 
layer  of  sand,  of  small  smootli  grains  such  as  is  found  on  tlie  seashore, 
which  has  been  sterilized  by  boiling  in  1  per  cent,  smlium  carbonate  and 
dried  in  small  bags.   It  is  applied  with  a  spoon  and  changed  frequently. 


Fii3.  4<iO.  —  Showing  use  of 
wire  cuge  in  "open  jnetlimi"  of 
drefisinK  skin  grafts. 


V^eniriilbL  f.  Clur..  10  U,  p.  458. 
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WTien  changing  d/resdngs  they  should  never  be  pulled  off  recklessly, 
for  fear  of  dislodging  the  grafts,  but  ample  time  should  be  taken  to 
soften  them  if  necessary  with  warm  salt  solution  or  sterilized  oil  before 
their  removal  is  attempted. 

In  the  afkr-care  of  the  grafU  it  should  be  remembered  that  it  requires 
from  se%'en  to  ten  days  for  adequate  adhesion  to  take  place.  Full 
protection  should  be  maintained  for  at  least  t^^o  weeks  and  often  longer, 
in  order  to  guard  the  delicate  epithelium  from  injury  until  its  resisting 
power  is  sufficiently  developed.  Even  then  the  new  skin  is  apt  to 
become  dry  and  exfoliate  imless  a  little  boric  acid  ointment  is  occasion- 
ally applies!.  The  time  required  for  mobilization  can  be  shorteneti  and 
the  circulation  and  nutrition  increased  by  appropriate  massage— not 
of  the  grafted  area  itself,  but  of  the  surrounding  integument* 


Fio,  461.— Sttnd'b?iUi  cJresding,     (Thie-^J 


If  on  Impectkm  tff  the  grafts  subsequent  to  the  oj>eration  they  are 
found  to  be  pinkish  in  color,  success  is  probably  assured;  altlujugh  a 
considerable  amount  of  cyanosis,  indicating  defective  circulation,  does 
not  always  mean  failure.  The  blisters  which  rK?casionally  appear, 
es])eeially  upon  whole-thickness-grafts,  are  usually  of  but  little  moment, 
although  they  should  be  opened  and  drained.  At  times  the  surface 
of  a  graft  will  disappear  so  completely  that  at  first  sight  it  seems  to  be 
utterly  lost;  but  more  careful  insi>et*tion  will  show  that  the  underlviiig 
layers  still  remain,  and  upon  this  fouudation  the  epithelium  will 
eventually  reform  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

Local  Anesthesia  in  Skin  Grafting.  —  Whenever  exi>edieut.  loeal 
anesthesia  should  be  employee!  because  of  its  freedom  from  danger, 
although  general  anestheticii  ar«  not  detrimental  to  the  growth  of  the 
grafts  as  has  been  asserted* 

The  most  satisfactorj"  local  anesthetic  is  novocain  with  adrenalin ^ 

VOL.  fV^-43 
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in  solutions  of  J  per  cent,  and  ^  per  cent.  These  should  be  newly 
prepared  for  each  operation,  by  boiUng  the  novocain  for  a  few  minutes 
only  and  then  adding  five  drops  of  adrenalin  for  each  30  c.c.  of  solution. 
To  anesthetize  the  skin,  a  hypodermic  syringe  filled  with  the  weaker 
solution  is  first  employed  to  raise  a  number  of  wheals,  like  urticarial 
elevations,  in  the  long  axis  of  the  limb  (Fig.  462).  This  is  done  by 
inserting  a  small  needle  into  the  skin,  not  through  it,  and  as  nearly  as 
possible  parallel  to  its  siuf  ace.  These  little  areas  at  once  become  white 
and  anesthetic  and  through  them  may  painlessly  be  inserted  the  larger 
needle  of  a  syringe  of  greater  capacity,  by  means  of  which  an  extensive 
subcutaneous  infiltration  is  accomphshed  with  the  stronger  solution,  its 
diffusion  being  aided  by  gentle  massage. 

Care  should  be  taken  to  inject  while  the  needle  is  being  advanced  or 
retracted  only,  so  as  to  avoid  danger  of  placing  the  fluid  within  a  vein, 
and  the  quantity  of  fluid  employed  should  not 
greatly  exceed  two  ounces.  In  about  ten  min- 
utes grafts  of  any  kind  may  be  cut  without  dis- 
comfort to  the  patient,  the  anesthesia  lasting 
from  half  an  hour  to  an  horn*  or  even  longer. 

When  it  is  necessary  to  scrape  a  granulating 
surface  this  may  sometimes  be  done  painlessly 
by  surrounding  and  undermining  it  with  the 
^  per  cent,  solution,  being  careful  not  to  pass  the 
needle  into  or  through  the  infected  tissues. 

Grafts  may  also  be  cut  quite  easily  and  pain- 
lessly by  freezing  the  skin  with  ethyl  chlorid, 
but  the  anesthesia  does  not  last  long  enough  to 
be  very  satisfactory  and  it  is  possible  that  the 
process  may  occasionally  injure  the  vitality  of 
the  transplanted  cuticle. 

Postoperative  Phenomena. — ^The  transplan- 
tation of  various  tissues  depends  primarily  upon 
their  ability  to  live  independently,  for  a  short 
time  at  least,  without  any  direct  connection 
with  the  vascular  or  nervous  systems  of  their 
host.  This  power  is  particularly  apparent  in 
the  skin,  approaching  in  the  epidermis  even  to  a  kind  of  parasitism. 
Diu-hig  this  period  the  grafts  are  probably  nourished  to  a  certain  extent 
by  imbibition.  In  this  connection  CarreP  has  demonstrated  that  an 
independent  life  and  even  growth  may  be  maintained  for  long  periods 
outside  the  body  by  placing  the  tissues  in  appropriate  culture  media 
under  favorable  surroundings,  such  as  a  proper  temperature,  the 
absence  of  bacteria,  etc.  In  fact,  bacterial  decomposition  plays  such  a 
leading  part  in  the  destruction  of  tissues  severed  from  the  body  that 
if  this  is  prevented  by  placing  them  in  cold  storage  their  powers  of 
reimion  may  be  conserved  for  an  astonishingly  long  period,  this  being 


Flu.  462. — Diagram  for 
anesthetization  of  skin 
of  thigh. 
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particularly  true  of  the  skin.  The  epidermis  may  also  be  conserved 
almnst  irHlefiriitely  when  thoroughly  dry,  and,  like  the  seed.s  nf  plants, 
be  capable  of  germination  and  growth  when  surrounded  by  the  proper 
conditions. 

Transplanted  skin  at  first  merely  sticks  to  the  underlying  surface 
by  means  of  an  adJiesive  substance  formed  from  exutle<J  fluids  and  dis- 
integrated leukocytes,  which  rapidly  penetrate  it  in  large  numbers.  If 
tliis  primary  adhesion  be  disturbed  within  the  first  few  days  failure  is 
apt  to  occur.  In  about  eighteen  hours,  according  to  Thiersch,  new 
blood\esst4s,  represented  by  their  endothelial  walls  alone,  begin  to 
penetrate  the  graft ,  the  old  vessels  disintegrating  and  disap|M?aring. 
In  the  meantime  the  layer  of  exudative  material  is  absorber i  and 
replaced  by  a  stratum  of  fibroblasts  which  ultimately  forms  connective 
tissue  containing  a  variable  (piantity  of  fat. 

The  behavior  of  homodermic  grafts  is  dirt'erent.  Owing  to  antago- 
nisms between  the  biochemical  constituents  nf  the  tissues  and  iluids  of 
tlie  donor  and  the  recipient*  inflammatory  reaction  occurs,  character- 
izal  by  an  excessive  infiltration  of  teukijcx  tes,  and  ultimately  leading 
to  dissolution  and  loss  of  the  transplanted  skin»^ 

Firm  adhesion  takes  place  in  about  ten  <lays,  although  it  is  nmch 
longer  before  healing  is  complete.  The  epithelium  often  rises  in  blisters, 
or  even  temporarily  disappears  lea\ing  a  raw-looking  surface  which 
may  excite  fear  that  the  transplant  is  lost,  but  reformation  soon  takes 
place  from  the  sides  and  from  beneath. 

Thf  cokrr  itf  the  grafU  is  at  first  white  from  anemia^  or  perhaps  livid 
in  the  thicker  ones  from  stagnated  blood,  but  they  soon  become  pinkj.sh 
as  tlie  circulation  improves.  Later,  the  vessels  may  dilate  into  an 
unsightly  vascular  network,  hut  fortunately  this  is  rare. 

The  uliimaie  mmahildii  and  softness  of  the  new  skin  depends  upon  tlie 
tliickness  of  the  transplants,  the  amomit  of  miderlying  elastic  fibers 
and  fat,  and  the  extent  of  the  associated  cicatricial  tissue.  Reverdin 
grafts,  b€*ing  thin  and  set  far  apart,  product*  the  least  movability,  often 
but  little  sufXTior  to  tJiat  of  an  ordiiuiry  scar,  while  whole-thickness 
grafts  especially,  and  even  Thiersch  grafts  which  ha^'e  no  cicatricial 
spaces  between  them  often  produce  skin  which  closely  approaches  the 
normal  in  pliability.  Urh*in  contends,  with  some  reason,  that  mov- 
ability  is  more  apt  to  result  from  grafting  ujjon  fresh  wounds  than  upon 
granulating  surfaces. 

Senmiion  is  usually  regained  in  tJie  new^  skin  in  the  course  of  tune, 
progressing  gradually  from  the  periphery,  but  it  may  require  months 
before  the  process  is  complete. 

I  lairs  are  never  successfully  transplanted  in  thin  grafts^  and  even  in 
tJie  thick  ones  they  may  fall  out  rapidly  or  becouje  deformed. 

Fitujer-juiils  cannot  be  satisfactorily  transi>Ianted  even  though  the 
entire  matrix  and  the  contiguous  skin  be  transferred.  Like  hairs,  they 
become  deformed  or  are  rapidly  cast  off. 


^BrauD:    Arch,  kliii.  Chir.^  No.  I*  cit,  12. 
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Contraction  always  takes  place  to  a  greater  or  leSs  extent,  its  most 
prominent  cause  being  the  fonnation  of  cicatricial  tissue  between  and 
beneath  the  grafts;  hence  it  is  most  pronounced  in  the  Reverdin 
method,  less  so  in  the  Thiersch,  and  very  slightly  in  evidence  when  the 
skin  is  transplanted  in  its  entire  thickness.  Thiersch  thought  that  coq- 
traction  was  largely  due  to  the  presence  of  granulations,  hence  he 
scraped  them  carefully  away  before  applying  his  epithelial  grafts;  but 
further  experience  has  resulted  in  considerable  modification  of  this 
view.  The  minute  wrinkling  of  the  siuf  ace  occasionally  observed  in 
thick  grafts  is  due  to  a  slight  contraction  of  the  deeper  layers,  which 
may  also  impede  the  circulation  and  give  rise  to  enlarged  and  bluish 
veins  or  to  objectionable  pigmentations. 

Irregularitws  of  the  surface,  owing  to  the  grafts  originally  lying  below 
or  above  the  general  cutaneous  level,  have  a  remarkable  tendency  to 
disappear  in  the  course  of  time,  unless  the  tissues  are  too  pHXirly 
nourished,  as  in  certain  old  ulcers  of  the  leg. 

A  kind  of  ''epithelial  stimulation''  seems  to  result  from  the  proximity 
of  grafts  to  each  other,  so  that  the  closer  they  are  the  better  they  grow 
and  the  more  rapidly  they  cover  the  exposed  surface,  this  being  prob- 
ably due  to  the  inhibition  of  bacterial  growth  and  the  increase  of 
nutritive  supply.  To  get  the  full  effect  of  this  "  stimulation"  the  trans- 
plants should  not  be  placed  more  than  half  an  inch  apart. 

Skin  when  transplanted  to  an  inditidval  of  another  color  imdoubtedly 
assumes  in  time  the  color  of  the  receptor  (Karg.)^  Although  there  has 
been  much  discussion  of  this  question  it  is  really  of  but  little  practical 
importance  except  in  zoografting,  for  instance  from  the  pigmented 
cuticle  of  the  frog. 

Cheloids,  both  false  and  true,  occasionally  develop  from  the  cicatricial 
areas  between  grafts.  McBurney  thought  that  this  unfortunate  com- 
plication was  due  in  a  measure  to  the  use  of  dry  dressings,  but  further 
experience  has  shown  that  the  assunij)tion  was  without  foundation. 
Tuberculous  individuals  appear  to  be  particularly  susceptible  to  these 
overgrowths  of  fibroid  tissue. 

EPITHEUAL  AND  DERMO-EPITHEUAL  GRAFTING. 

Method  of  Eeverdin.— This  was  introduced  by  Reverdin,^  in  1869, 
although  it  previously  had  been  done  to  a  limited  extent  by  others. 
The  method  soon  came  into  very  common  use,  but  in  reality  its 
shortcomings  are  sufficient  to  limit  its  present  employment  to  cases 
in  which  the  cosmetic  results  are  subordinate  to  the  requirements  of 
convenience  or  safety.  The  greatest  argument  in  its  favor  is  really  the 
triviality  of  the  procedure,  but  even  this  has  lost  much  of  its  force 
since  the  development  of  local  anesthesia. 

The  essential  feature  of  the  operation  is  that  the  grafts  are  small  and 
placed  at  a  distance  from  each  other,  without  attempting  to  cover  the 

>  Zentralbl.  f.  Chir.,  1888,  p.  944. 

•  Bull,  de  la  Soc.  de  chir.,  December  10.  1869. 
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entire  raw  surface.  The  extent  and  gravity  of  the  procedure  is  thus 
minimized,  although  the  rapidity  of  healing  and  excellence  of  the 
final  result  are  correspondingly  lessened. 

Catting  the  Grafts. — ^This  is  best  accomplished  by  elevating  a  small 
fold  of  skin  with  toothed  forceps,  or  a  needle  inserted  parallel  to  the 
surface,  and  snipping  off  a  portion  about  the  size  of  a  grain  of  wheat 


Fuj.  403. — CuttiuK  Roveniin  fp-afts. 

with  iridectomy  scissors  curved  on  the  flat  (Fig.  403).  The  epithelium 
and  a  thin  layer  of  the  corium  are  thus  obtained,  a  slight  oozing  of  blood 
resulting.  The  small  amount  of  pain  can  be  obviated  by  the  use  of 
local  anesthesia,  but  this  is  seldom  necessary,  especially  with  adults. 

Placing  the  Grafts. — Placing  the  grafts  (Fig.  4(54)  upon  the  granulat- 
ing surface  should  be  done  as  soon  as  they  are  cut,  it  being  unneces- 


FiG.  464. — Rcverdin  graftR  in  |>(>>ition. 


sary  first  to  float  them  in  salt  solution  as  is  often  practised.  They  are 
then  pressed  lightly  into  position  with  a  moist  gauze  sponge  thus 
securing  their  firm  adhesion;  and  if  the  edges  have  a  tendency  to 
curl  imder  they  should  be  unfurle<l  by  sliding  tlie  transplant  gently 
from  side  to  side  with  the  moistened  end  of  a  probe.  The  bits  of  skin 
sliould  not  l)e  placed  more  than  half  an  inch  apart,  as  their  capacity 
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for  indepeDdent  growth  does  not  permit  them  to  enlarge  to  much  more 
than  the  size  of  a  silver  dime. 

It  is  neither  necessarj^  nor  desirable  to  employ  sutures  new  to  bury 
the  grafts  in  any  way  among  the  granulations.  In  fact  it  is  better  to 
leave  the  grafting-siu'face  intact;  simply  irrigating  with  salt  solution, 
to  remove  the  pus,  and  refraining  from  scraping  away  the  granulations 
or  otherwise  injuring  them,  thus  justifying  the  main  argument  in  favor 
of  the  Reverdin  method — its  simplicity  and  comparative  painlessness. 

Davis^  claims  that  where  an  especially  firm  and  durable  result  is 
required,  it  may  be  obtained  by  using  what  he  terms  ''small  deep 
grafts,"  which  are  merely  Reverdin  grafts  comprising  most  or  all  of 
the  thickness  of  the  skin. 


Fu;.  465. — T^uttinK  grafts  from  liorder  of  healing  ulcer.     (Freeman.) 

Quite  satisfactory  **  floating-grafts"  (Souchon^)  may  sometimes  be 
obtained  from  the  new  epithelium  which  *' floats"  out  from  the  borders 
of  granulating  surfaces  which  have  already  begun  to  heal,  by  carefully 
undermining  the  delicate  film  and  clipping  it  away  with  a  pair  of  small 
scissors  (see  Fig.  465). 

Method  of  Thiersch. — Although  this  procedure  was  used  to  a  limited 
extent  by  Oilier  as  early  as  1872,  nevertheless  to  Thiersch,'  in  1886, 
belongs  the  credit  of  perfecting  it  and  bringing  it  into  surgical  promi- 
nence. It  is  really  the  most  widely  applicable  method  of  grafting, 
differing  from  that  of  Reverdin  in  that  an  attempt  is  made  to  cover  the 
entire  raw  surface  by  means  of  large  grafts  which  overlap  each  other 
instead  of  small  ones  set  far  apart.  It  can  be  used  upon  fresh  wounds 
or  upon  granulating  surfaces,  with  or  without  removal  of  the  granii- 


».Tour.  Am.  Med.  Assn..  September  19,  1914.  p.  985. 

« Ibid..  July  17,  1909,  p.  207. 
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lations,  and  under  ordinarily  favorable  circumstances  the  chance  of 
success  is  always  good. 

Cuttm^ the  Grafts  (see  Fig,  4t^fi), — This  is  done  most  conveniently  witJi 
ai*  ordinjirv  razor,  which  may  be  Hat  on  une  side,  iilthough  a  number  of 
sptMinl  instruments  hnw-  been  iiiventtHl  for  the  purpose.  The  skin  of 
the  thigh  is  cleaned,  shaved,  and  put  tightly  on  the  stretch  by  the 
luyids  of  an  assistant  grasping  the  opposite  sides  of  tJie  limb.  The 
o|rt'nitor,  standing  with  bis  back  toward  the  patient's  feet,  places  the 
ra/nr,  well  moistened  to  prevent  sticking  to  tiie  skin,  flat  upon  the 
thigh  transversely  to  its  long  axis  and,  cutting  toward  himself  with  a 
sidt^-to-side  sawing  nK^tinn,  removes  a  thin  sha\'ing  of  skin  about  as 
thick  as  a  sheet  of  writing  pa|)er,  which  folds  up  compactly  upon  the 
upper  surface  of  the  razor.  The  strip  is  geueraily  au  inch  or  so  in  width, 
its  length  varying  according  to  the  requirements  of  tlie  case  and  the 
skill  of  the  surgeon.  The  cutting 
may  be  greatly  facilitated  by  pulling 
the  fingers  of  the  left  hand  forcibly 
al(Mig  the  skin  just  in  front  of  the 
advancing   razor,    so   as   to    add   a  \^ 

longitudinal  tension  to  the  transverse 
maintained  by  the  hands  of  the  assis- 
tant. 

E.  H.  Oclisner  demonstrated  in  a 
large  series  of  cases  that  perfect 
results  can  be  obtained  in  more  tlian 
90  i>er  c*ent.  of  cases  of  Thiersch 
grafting  if  the  razor,  the  surface  from 
which  the  graft  is  taken  and  the 
surface  to  be  grafted  are  kept  per- 
fectl\'  dry. 

Although  the  pr«x*edure  is  really 
simple  enough,  considerable  practice 
is  necessary'  before  long,  thin  and 
perfectly  even  grafts  can  be  obtained 

with  certainty.  They  should  not  comprise  the  entire  thickness  of  the 
skin,  except  for  particular  pur|X)ses,  but  should  incUide  tJie  epithelium 
and  a  portion  of  the  corimn  only;  hence  with  the  thin  integuments  of 
the  \*ery  young  and  the  very  old  care  must  he  taken  to  prevent  the 
ra3W>r  from  penetrating  to  the  sul>cutaneous  tissues. 

Flacing  the  Grafts. — As  mxm  as  the  skin  is  severed  it  is  transferred, 
folded  on  the  ra^or,  directly  to  the  area  to  be  covered.  The  edge  of 
the  instrument  is  then  so  place<l  that,  while  the  border  of  the  graft  is 
held  with  a  probe  against  the  marginal  skin,  it  can  be  unfurled  into 
position  hy  sliding  the  razor  across  the  raw  surface  (see  Fig.  467) .  When 
the  configuration  of  the  field  of  operation  is  such,  however,  that  this 
cannot  easily  be  accomplished,  other  maneuvers  must  be'  resorted 
to»  such  as  the  preliminary  spreading  of  the  transplant  upon  rubber 
tissue,  cork  paper,  silver  foil,  etc.,  which  may  remain  in  place  as 


Fio.  466, — Cutting  Thiefsch  grafts. 
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part  of  the  permanent  dressing.  A  piece  of  gauze,  moistened  to 
prevent  sticking,  is  used  to  press  the  new  skin  into  place,  thus  forcing 
out  air  and  fluid  and  promoting  firm  adhesion.  If  the  edges  are  in- 
clined to  turn  under  they  may  be  adjusted  by  gently  sliding  the  graft 


Fio.  467. — Sliding  Thiersch  ^raft  fnmi  razor  to  surface  of  ulcer.     (Freeman.) 

backward  and  forward  by  means  of  a  moistened  probe  pressed  against 
its  upper  surface.  Two  ordinary  sewing  needles  grasped  by  snuill 
hemostatic  forceps  serve  admirably  for  spreading  these  grafts.  The 
points  of  the  needles  should  be  held  by  the  forceps. 

An  effort  should  be  made  so  to  arrange  the 
grafts  that  they  not  only  overlap  each  other 
slightly,  but  also  project  beyond  the  margin  of 
the  surrounding  skin,  completely  concealing  the 
raw  siu^acc  and  thus  limiting  suppuration  and 
subsequent  contraction  (see  Fig.  468).  When 
this  is  satisfactorily  accomplished  the  healing 
is  often  remarkably  smooth  and  without  evi- 
dences of  infection. 

Removal  of  Granulations. — In  the  grafting  of 
fresh  wounds  no  preparation  is  necessary  except 
the  careful  checking  of  hemorrhage,  but  with  a 
granulating  surface  the  situation  is  different.  If 
it  is  decided  to  remove  the  granulations,  this 
should  be  done  thoroughly,  down  to  the  firmer 
layer  beneath,  even  though  this  may  seem  to  be 
rather  a  reckless  sacrifice  of  tissue.  This  is 
usually  accom])lishefl  by  scraping  with  a  sharp 
spoon,  but  some  operators  i)refer  to  shave  off  the  surface  with  a 
knife  or  to  rub  it  away  with  a  brush  or  a  piece  of  gauze. 

Hemorrhage. — ^This  is  often  brisk  and  ratlier  liard  to  check,  but  it 
must  nevertheless  be  accomplished  or  failure  may  result.  An  Esmarch 


Fio.  468. — Shownng  how 
Thiersch  grafts  should 
overlap  each  other  and 
the  borders  of  the  ulcer. 
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strap  upon  a  limb  above  tlie  field  of  oj>eratioH  will  of  course  control  all 
hemorrhage,  but  its  use  is  seldom  advisable  owiiijjj  to  increased  oozing 
upon  its  removal »  thus  undermining  the  grafts  and  endangering  their 
^itahty*  The  larger  vessels  should  always  be  twist^  rather  tlian  tied. 
Pressure  with  moist  gau^e  is  generally  sufficient,  but  sometimes  it  fails, 
even  when  ai<led  by  peroxide  or  adrenalin,  owing  to  adhesion  of  the 
gauze  during  its  removaL  When  this  occurs  it  may  often  be  remedied 
by  interposing  a  sheet  of  rubber  protective.  When  a  limb  is  tJie  seat 
of  the  operation  a  Martin  s  rubber  bandage  may  be  turned  aroimd  the 
part  directly  over  the  bleeding  area,  thus  providing  compression  with- 
out fear  of  adhesion. 


Fio.  469,— The  boards  in  place  holdiug  the  akin  of  the  thisb  flat  and  taut.     The  edge 
o(  the  f'utlin  m  euipiiied  in  the  skin.     (PhotuKtaph  by  Schapiro.)     (DavIb:  Aunaia  of 
l&urwBry  taid  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  HeportB.) 


The  Method  of  Haktead.*^The  method  of  Halstead  is  of  utility 
when  especially  large  grafts  are  desired,  as  in  ojjerating  for  cancer  uf  the 

[breast.  In  order  to  proi>erly  stretch  and  flatten  the  skin  before  cutting 
it,  two  pieces  of  board,  like  shingles,  are  placed  with  their  edges  against 
the  thigh  and  transversely  to  it.    The  upper  one  is  held  firmly  by  an 

lassist^ant  wliile  the  lower  is  used  by  the  operator  to  keep  the  skin  uiader 
strong  tension  while  as  large  a  sheet  as  possible  is  being  shaved  off 
with  an  araputnting  knife  (see  Figs.  469-471 ) .    To  assist  in  pi  aeing  these 

.extensive  grafts  they  can  first  be  spread  raw  side  up  on  rubber  pro- 

[icK^tive  or  silver  foil,  and  while  in  this  position  may  be  perforatetl  at 

»  Devui:    Ann.  Surg..  10i)»»  L  542, 
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Fig,  470. — -The  cutting  Ib  Dearly  csompleted.  Tlio  grtift  is  hold  up  by  an  iDstrument 
The  fine  punctate  bleeding  from  the  tops  of  the  papillce  can  be  seen,  (Photograph  by 
Schapiroj     (Da^ia:  Aniials  of  Surgery  and  Johnfi  Hopkins  HospitAl  Heports.) 


Fig.  47  L^ — Showg  the  area  from  which  the  gr:; 
out  on  rubber  protective,  raw  Burface  up.  (Phoi 
of  Surgery  and  Johns  Hopkimi  Hospital  Reporta.) 


1 .     The  graft  is  being  sprend 
Schapiinj,)     f  Da  via:  Annals 
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frequent  intervals,  through  protective  and  all,  with  a  suitable  punch  or  a 
pair  of  curved  scissors,  in  order  to  facilitate  drainage  and  prevent  the 
accumulation  of  fluids  beneath  thcin. 

4ccordion  Grafts*^An  iiigeniuus  procedure  suggested  by  Lanz^  not 
only  insures  drainage^  but  also  enables  the  operator  to  cover  a  larger 
surface  with  a  given  amount  of  skiiu  which  is  <*f  importance  when  the 
supply  is  limited.  After  cutting  the  usual  grafts  the\'  are  spread  upon  a 
board  aufl  stam|>cfl  with  a  sjjccial  flie  or  nicked  with  a  sharp  knife  in 
such  a  way  tliat  they  can  be  expandetl,  accordion-like,  to  twice  tJieir 
original  length  (see  Fig,  472.)  If  desired,  they  can  then  be  cut  m  two. 
one-half  being  used  to  cover  the  raw  surface  from  which  they  were 
renic»ved.  Such  grafts  shonld  of  coin*se  always  be  *' splinted*'  in  place 
with  gauze  or  netting  in  order  to  prevent  their  retraction. 


Fid.  472. — Aijcopdion  grafts,     (Lttni.) 

Statistics.^The  following  statistics  give  some  idea  of  the  prt^portion 
of  successes  to  be  expected  in  Thiersch  grafting:  Tht»rndyke,  123 
cases  with  102  successes;  Jungengel,  IH)  rases  with  HH)  successes; 
von  FIsberg,  i^7  operations  on  fresh  wounds  with  ♦:{3  successes,  and  13 
operations  on  granulating  wounds  with  1 1  successes;  Plessing,  78 
cases  with  *iS  complete  successes  and  12  partial  successes;  Davis, 
544  cases  done  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  with  Ml  complete 
successes.  ^ 

Thiersch  Grafting  m  Special  Cases.— The  method  of  Thiersch  can 
nearly  always  be  used  in  repairing  cutaneous  def^ts,  whether  in  con- 
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nection  with  fresh  wounds,  old  idc-ers  or  granulating  surfaces  of  any 
kuid.  although  oc*casioiiaIly  whole-thickness  grafts  are  preferable  on 
Hc*eount  of  durability  or  sightliness.  They  will  adhere  under  favorable 
circumstances  to  bone,  tendons,  periosteimi  and  cartilage;  but  in  these 
situations  sucec^ss  cannot  be  relied  upon,  so  that  plastic  procedures  are 
generally  preferable. 

Burns.— The  desirability  of  covering  with  new  skin  the  granulating 
surfaces  resulting  from  extensive  burns  should  be  strongly  emphasised, 
especially  upon  the  face,  neck  or  hands  or  upon  the  flexor  surfaces 
of  joints.  By  this  means  prolonged  sejitie  processes  may  be  cut 
short,  and  unsightly  scars  and  embarrassing  contractures  prevented. 
Nothing  can  be  done,  however,  until  the  sloughs  have  all  separated 
and  the  granulations  become  firm  and  liealtliy,  wiiich  may  require 
several  weeks. 

In  large  burns  the  temptation  is  always  great  to  enn>l«iy  the  skin  of 
others,  especially  if  tlie  patient  is  young  or  feeble;  but  if  this  is  done 
care  should  be  exercised  regarding  the  conveyance  of  disease  and  it 
should  be  understood  that  the  risk  of  faihire  is  considerable.  The 
numerous  instances  of  ''successfur'  homogeneous  grafting  notice<l  fri>m 
time  to  time  in  the  daily  press  are  usually  reported  too  soon  to  be  of 
statistical  value. 

The  Face. — Thiersch  grafts  may  often  be  used  to  great  advantage 
in  this  location,  although  they  remain  lighter  in  color  than  their  sur- 
rountlings  and  are  always  noticeable.  The  entire  raw  area  .iliould 
always  be  covered,  in  order  to  avoid  the  formation  of  unsightly  lines  of 
cicatricial  tissue.  E\'en  upon  so  prominent  a  feature  as  the  nose 
the  results  arc  often  siuprisingty  good.  Depressions  w^hich  may  exist 
imme<liately  after  the  grafts  are  applied  soon  fill  up  to  the  surrounding 
level. 

In  repairing  defects  of  the  lips,  nose  and  cheeks  with  pcdimculated 
flaps  from  tJie  arm  or  neck,  it  is  often  desiral>le  to  line  them  with 
ejyitheliuni  in  order  to  prevent  subsequent  cicatricial  contraction.  This 
can  more  or  less  readily  be  done  by  separating  the  Hap,  grafting  its 
raw  surface,  and  then  waiting  until  the  new  skin  has  become  adherent 
before  placing  the  flap  in  position. 

New  Growths. — In  the  removal  of  cancers,  for  instance  of  the  breast, 
it  is  desirable  to  excise  the  skin  freely  in  order  to  avoid  cutaneous 
relapses.  With  the  aid  of  Thiersch  grafting  this  may  be  done  with  a 
much  freer  hand,  as  has  been  so  strongly  emphasized  by  Ilalstead. 

The  method  is  also  of  the  greatest  service  in  dealing  with  large  nevi, 
**port  wine  stains/*  hairy  moles,  etc.;  but  when  hairs  are  present  care 
must  be  taken  to  remove  the  bulbs  completely  or  new  hairs  will  force' 
tlieir  way  through  the  grafts  and  ruin  tlie  result. 

Scars  and  Contractures. — Although  the  ^'alue  of  the  prophylactic  ua 
of  Thiersch  grafting  in  this  connection  has  been  mentioned  pre\'iously^ 
it  cannot  be  toe*  frequently  reiterated.  In  operating  upon  deforniitie$ 
which  already  exist,  the  most  important  thuig  is  to  remo\  e  all  cicatricial 
tissue  before  the  transplantation  is  done.    It  should  also  be  borne  in 
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mind  that  pedunculated  flaps  and  whole-thickness  grafts  are  often 
preferable  upon  the  hands,  neck  and  face  and  in  the  vicinity  of  joints. 

Graf  ting  in  CaTities. — This  way  be  done  to  promote  healing  in  old 
empyemas  where  a  portion  of  the  chest  wall  has  been  removed,  or  in 
bone  cavities  following  operations  for  osteomyelitis,  but  it  is  generally 
better  to  wait  until  granulatitm  has  set  in,  unless  the  raw  surface  is  in 
unusually  favorable  condition. 

When  the  opening  into  the  cavity  is  small,  it  is  often  difficult  to 
place  the  grafts  and  hold  them  in  position;  but  this  may  sometimes  be 
accomplished  by  spreading  them  upon  a  piece  of  rubber  sponge,  which 
is  then  inserted  while  compressed  and  allowed  to  expand  within  the 
cavity.  Support  may  also  be  obtained  by  packing  witli  bits  of  sponge 
or  gauze. 

Leg  Ulcers.^ — In  these  intractable  lesions  grafting  is  of  great  utility; 
but  it  should  be  employed  with  discrimination  and  attention  must  be 
given  to  the  preliminary  preparation  and  after-treatment. 

These  ulcers  are  often  closely  related  to  defective  circulation  which 
must  be  improved  before  reliable  results  can  be  o1>tained.  Hence 
varicose  veins  require  attention,  by  radical  removal  or  by  palliative 
measures,  and  callous  margins  and  bases  should  be  incised  or  softener  1 
(see  page  iVlU).  In  some  of  the  worst  cases  it  is  even  best  to  excise  the 
win Je  ulcer,  margins,  base  and  all,  in  order  to  obtain  a  surface  suitable 
for  grafting,  (ireat  assistance  is  obtained  from  rest  in  bed,  for  days  or 
even  weeks,  <luring  which  everything  possible  should  be  done  to  improve 
tlie  condition  of  the  granulating  surface  isee  pageMO). 

After  the  transplantation  has  been  done  the  limb  should  not  l>c  usrcl 
too  soon,  as  the  grafts  are  often  delicate  at  first  and  ref|uirc  time  Ut 
become  firm  and  resisting.  They  may  be  preveated  from  drying  and 
scaling  ott'  by  the  occasional  us*^  of  a  little  boric-acid  ointment »  and 
protection  can  be  given  them  by  the  application  of  an  elastic-mesh 
bandage  to  the  entire  lower  limb.  Daily  massage  of  the  surrounding 
skin,  avoiding  the  grafts  themselves,  is  of  considerable  aid  in  pn)niHting 
circulation  and  mo\'ability. 

Grafting  upon  Mncous  Surlaces.-^ Mucosa  may  be  replaced  satisfac- 
torily' with  Thiersch  grafts,  for  instance  within  the  moutli  or  the  vagina; 
but  in  the  former  locality,  at  least,  the  process  is  attended  w^ith  manv^ 
obvious  difficulties,  the  principal  oi  which  are  the  dangers  of  infection 
and  tJie  impossibility  of  easily  holding  the  transplanted  skin  in  position. 
MoskowicK^  has  succeeded  hi  certain  instances,  however,  by  incising 
through  the  skin  beneath  the  chin  or  through  the  cheek  and  forming 
subcutaneous  a^ptic  cavities,  which  are  then  Hned  with  Thiersch 
grafts.  When  these  have  grown  firmly  in  place,  the  cavities  are  con- 
nected with  tiie  mouth  by  appropriate  incision.  Extensive  adhesion 
of  the  tongue  or  cheeks  can  be  overcome  in  this  way.  A  new  urethra 
can  sometimes  l)e  made  by  tunnelling  the  tissues  and  inserting  a  graft 
WTapped  around  a  permanent  catheter. 
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The  character  of  the  transplanted  cuticle  soon  approaches  nearly 
enough  to  that  of  the  surrounding  mucous  membrane  to  be  quite  accept- 
able; although  in  some  more  or  less  confined  situations,  such  as  the 
urethra  or  a  frontal  sinus,  the  excessive  exfoliation  of  epithelium  may 
cause  embarrassing  complications.  The  thinness  of  Thiersch  grafts 
precludes  the  possibility  of  the  transplantation  of  hairs. 

WHOLE  THICKNESS  GRAFTING. 

This  is  the  ideal  method  of  skin  grafting,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it 
is  somewhat  less  easily  accomplished  than  the  procedures  of  Reverdin 
or  Thiersch.  Although  occasionally  employed  by  various  operators 
ever  since  the  time  of  the  ancient  Hindus,  it  was  not  extensively  intro- 
duced into  surgery  until  1872,  by  J.  R.  Wolfe^  of  Glasgow,  who  used  it 
in  various  operations  about  the  eye.  The  original  technic,  however, 
has  been  so  much  modified  and  improved  by  Fedor  Krause*  that  it  is 
often  referred  to  as  the  "  Wolf e-Krause  method." 

Preparation  of  the  Operative  Field. — Particular  attention  must  be 
given  to  this,  especially  if  a  granulating  surface  is  to  be  grafted  (see 
page  648) ;  and  it  is  in  this  form  of  transplantation  that  the  complete 
excision  of  ulcers  is  so  often  preferable  to  an  attempt  to  operate  in  the 
presence  of  surrounding  indurations  which  interfere  with  the  vascular 
supply. 

It  is  of  so  much  importance  to  check  all  oozing  without  the  use  of 
ligatures,  both  in  fresh  wounds  and  after  the  removal  of  granulations, 
that  it  rarely  may  be  necessary  to  operate  in  two  stages,  as  advocated 
by  Porter  and  others.  When  this  is  done  it  is  possible  to  cut  the 
grafts  during  the  first  stage  and  preserve  them  for  many  hours  in  cold 
storage,  or  wrapped  in  gauze  moistened  with  salt  solution.  They  can 
then  be  applied  at  the  second  sitting  without  tlie  use  of  anesthesia. 

Cutting:  the  Grafts. — These  are  usually  taken  from  the  thigh  or  upper 
arm,  being  careful  to  choose  an  area  free  from  hairs,  unless  it  is  desired 
to  transplant  them.  The  inside  of  the  arm  should  be  selected  in  oper- 
ations about  the  face,  because  of  the  comparative  thinness  and  softness 
of  the  cuticle. 

The  grafts  are  best  cut  in  the  sha})e  of  a  spindle,  aUowing  about 
one-third  for  shrinkage  y  and  afterward  trimmed  to  suit  the  requirements 
of  the  particular  case.  This  facilitates  the  subsequent  closing  of  the 
wound,  which  may  also  be  aided  by  removing  more  or  less  of  the  sub- 
cutaneous fat.  The  utmost  care  should  be  taken  not  to  pinch  the  skin 
with  forceps  or  otherwise  injure  it,  unless  this  be  done  in  connection 
with  an  end  which  is  to  be  cut  off  and  thrown  away. 

As  soon  as  the  graft  is  severed,  it  should  be  laid  raw  side  up  across 
a  finger  or  the  palm  of  the  hand  and  the  subcutaneous  fat  snipped  off 
with  a  pair  of  curved  scissors;  for  it  is  quite  generally  concedeil,  con- 
trary to  Hirschberg,^  that  tlie  presence  of  much  fat  is  detrimental  to 

»  British  Med.  Jour.,  September  18,  1875.  2  Samiii.  klin.  Vortr..  1896,  No.  143. 
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success.    It  should  then  be  carefully  triTumed  to  fit  the  area  to  lye 

grafted. 

Placing  the  Grafts. — ^This  should  be  done  so  as  to  completely  cover 
the  raw  surface,  either  with  one  graft  or  with  several,  moderate  pressure 
being  employed  to  reiuove  air  an^l  blor*d  an<l  promote  adJiesion. 
Sutures  should  he  avoided^  if  possible,  as  they  are  both  unnecessary 
and  nndesirable  in  the  majority  of  instances,  altliough  "splinting" 
is  often  of  service. 

Krause  strongly  recommends  the  dry  method  of  operating,  eonsider- 
big  the  use  of  solutions  of  any  kind  as  detrimental  to  tJie  vitality  of  the 
grafts.  He  also  advocates  a  dry  dressing.  This  does  not  mean,  how- 
ever, that  success  may  not  otherwise  be  obtained. 

After-treatment. — In  three  or  four  days  the  dressings  should  usually 
be  removed^  if  necessar)'  soaking  them  olT  with  w^arm  salt  solution,  in 
order  to  open  superficial  blisters  and  clean  away  the  accumulated 
secretions,  altliongli  it  is  possible  that  healing  may  take  place  in  a 
jM*rfectly  satisfactory  manner  witJiout  this.  The  dry  dressings  can 
tiien  be  renewetl,  or  an  ointment  containing  boric  acid  employed, 
according  to  circinn stances. 

From  tlu'ee  to  six  weeks  are  generally'  required  to  obt-ain  satisfactory 
healing,  the  process  being  materially  aided  by  judicious  massage  of  the 
siirrounding  skin.  Even  when  necrosis  of  the  surface  of  the  graft  occurs, 
failure  should  not  too  hastily  be  assumed,  as  the  slough  is  quite  often 
superficial,  the  lost  epithelium  being  reproduced  in  a  short  time. 

Sldn-periosteum-bone  Grafts  are  generally  obtained  from  tlie  tibial 
region  in  such  a  manner  that  the  adhesion  between  the  different  layers 
remains  intact.  This  is  accomplished  by  cutting  directly  down  to  the 
hone  when  outlining  the  graft,  and  then  carefully  chiselling  away  tJie 
osseous  surface  withont  disturbing  the  tissues  above.  Such  grafts  are 
seldom  employed  and  then  usually  about  the  sknil  and  in  certain 
rhboplasfic  operations. 

TuBnel  Grafting,  —  Tunnel  grafting  suggested  by  MacLennan^  is 
perhaps  of  more  theoretical  interest  than  practical  importance.  A 
number  of  "tuimels,"  an  inch  or  two  in  length,  are  bored  through  the 
tissues  beneath  the  fibrous  base  of  the  granulations  and  parallel  to  the 
surface,  by  means  of  small,  curved  forceps.  Through  tliese  chaiuiels 
are  pulled  full-thickness  grafts,  one  to  two  inches  in  lengtli  ajnl  oiie- 
foiirth  inch  in  width,  so  that  they  are  completely  concealed  from  view, 
A  length  of  horsehair  is  also  threaded  through  tlie  tunnel  and  its  ends 
tied  together  above  the  roof  of  granidations  in  order  to  locate  the  jxisi* 
tions  of  tlie  buried  strips  of  cuticle.  The  individual  grafts  are  cut  from 
a  long  narrow  strip  of  skin  obtained  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  thigh. 

In  five  to  seven  days  the  granulations  above  each  graft  are  cut  away 
so  as  fully  to  expose  it,  the  horsehair  acting  as  a  guide. 

Caterpillar  Giafting  (MacLennan). — This  is  really  not  skin  grafting 
in  the  true  sense,  but  merely  an  adaptation  of  the  *' wandering-flap 


>  PraotiUoiktf,  1913,  xd,  79, 


method   used  in  plastic  surgery.     Its  designation  comes   from    ih^ 
ingenious  manner  in  which  a  strip  of  skin  cut  from  the  vicinity  of  an^ 
ulcer,  and  at  riglit-angle  to  it,  is  made  to  ''crawl"  onto  tlie  granulating 
surface  by  loosening  the  distal  end,  while  the  proximal  end  remains^ 
attached,  and  doubling  the  strip  upon  itself,  like  tJie  progression  of  a™ 
caterpillar.    The  loosened  extremity  is  then  permitted  to  grow  fast  in 
its  new  jjosition,  after  which  the  proximal  end  is  freed  and  the  flap^ 
straightened  out  across  the  surface  of  the  ulcer.  B 

Subcutaneous  SMn  rafting. — As  a  general  rule,  admitting  of  few 
exceptions,  skin  grafts  must  never  be  buried  beneath  the  tissues  or 
placed  within  a  closed  cavity;  the  principal  reason  being  the  great 
danger  of  nifection,  owing  to  difficulties  in  sterilization.  Quite  recently, 
however.  Rehn'  and  I.owe^  have  suececded,  more  or  less,  in  evading  this 
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lining  sub(utimo*)Ui<  skin  grikfts.     (Rehn  and  MizauchiO 


danger  by  the  eniployment  of  a  sf^ecial  technic*  This  consists  in  clean- 
ing the  skin  in  the  usual  manner,  cutting  out  a  whole-thickness  graft, 
and  then  imtting  it  on  the  stretcli  with  hemostatic  forceps  and  removing 
its  outer  layers  witli  a  sliarp  scalpel  (see  Fig.  478).  Or  the  method  may 
be  simplified  by  at  once  shaving  off  the  surface  of  the  skin  much  as  one 
would  remove  a  thick  Thiersch  graft,  excising  tlie  flap,  comprising  the 
deeper  layer  of  the  corium  and  the  subcutaneous  connective  tissue, 
and  then  replacing  the  Thiersch  graft,  thus  immediately  closing  the 
wound. 

This  procedure  of  course  does  away  with  most  of  the  microdrganianis; 
but,  unfortunately,  a  sufficient  number  may  remain,  for  instance  in  the 

*  Arch,  kliii.  Chir.,  No,  1,  cv,  1, 
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deeper  hair  follicles,  to  cause  subsequent  disaster,  hence  the  method  has 
faili^l  to  receive  very  j^enerail  recognition* 

Such  specially  prepared  grafts  have  been  used  for  various  purposes, 
such  as  the  fonnation  of  tendons,  the  closure  of  the  pylorus,  etc,  but 
for  most  of  them,  at  least,  the  cuiploymeiit  of  fascia  lata  would  seem  to 
be  e(|yall>^  efficient  and  more  rational  from  the  standpomts  of  con- 
\'enience  and  safety  from  infection. 

GRAFTING  OF  MUCOUS  MIMBRANEJ 

This  may  be  accompllshefl  similarly  to  the  grafting  of  skin;  but- 
obviijusly  the  necessary  material  is  not  so  readily  obtained,  nor  are  the 
results  so  reliable,  principally,  perhaps  on  aecoimt  of  increased  diffi- 
culties in  the  techuie.  The  procedure  has  been  used  most  frequently 
for  filling  defects  in  the  conjunctiva  and  urethra,  the  grafts  being 
variously  obtained  from  the  mouth,  from  the  vagina,  or  from  a  pro- 
lapsefl  rectum.  If  taken  from  animals  they  are  of  course  subject  to 
all  the  shortcomings  of  zorigrafting.  When  possible,  tJiey  may  be 
shaved  off  like  Thiersc^h  grafts,  but  usually  it  is  more  convenient  to  use 
the  entire  thickness  of  the  nmcosa.  Dressings  manifestly  can  seldom 
l>e  employed,  but  sutures  are  often  necessary  to  prevent  displacement. 

When  the  transplantation  of  nmcons  membrane  is  under  consider- 
atioM.  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  Thiersch-graf ts  will  often  answer 
the  purpose  sufficiently  well,  their  original  characteristics  undergoing 
a  gradual  alteration  until  they  come  to  closely  resemble  their  sur- 
roundings; just  as  mucous  membratiCi  under  reversed  comlitions,  will 
sotm  change  practically  into  skin.  An  objection  to  the  use  of  cuticle, 
howe\*er,  is  the  occasional  embarrassment  from  excessive  epidermal 
exfoliation,  hence  one  would  hesitate  before  lining,  for  instance,  a 
frontal  sinus  with  Thiersch-graf  ts  unless  ample  egress  were  provided 
for  tlie  epidermal  detritus. 

SKIN  GRAFTING  FROM  ANIMALS  (ZOOGRAFTING). 

Value .^If  this  method  were  only  sufficiently  reliable  it  would  be 
chosen  in  many  cases  instead  of  sul>jecting  tJic  [jaticnt  or  his  friends 
to  inconvenience  and  suffering;  Init  unfortunately  it  is  so  uncertain 
that  it  is  being  resorted  to  less  an<l  less  frequently,  although  formerly 
in  quite  general  use.  The  new  skin  may  seem  to  flourish  at  first,  Imt 
later  usu^illy  breaks dt>wn  and  disaijpears,  granulntions  jinshing  tlirough 
from  beneath;  and  even  if  it  survive,  it  is  seldom  as  satisfactory  as 
human  integument.  In  illustration,  Cousin  had  but  fifteen  successes 
out  of  105  transplantations  from  animals,  while  in  122  cases  in  which 
human  grafts  were  employed  he  succeeded  115  times — a  sufficiently 
drastic  comment  upon  the  method.  It  is  ordy  fair  to  adtb  however, 
that  other  operators  have  recordetl    more  encouraging  experiences, 


'  Axhnusen:     Arch,  klin^  Ghir»,  So,  1,  cii,  12* 
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although  in  many  instances  the  cases  have  no  doubt  been  reported 
too  soon  to  be  of  much  significance. 

Tedmic. — Material  for  zoografting  has  been  obtained  from  frogs, 
chickens,  lizards,  pigs,  dogs,  cats,  rabbits,  guinearpigs,  the  lining 
membrane  of  eggs,  etc.,  each  source  having  had  its  enthusiastic 
advocates. 

In  frogs  and  other  animals  the  skin  of  the  abdomen  is  usually  the 
most  suitable,  and  in  chickens  the  soft  bare  cuticle  beneath  the  wings. 
It  can  be  removed  in  small  pieces,  by  snipping  it  out  with  scissors,  or 
in  strips  as  long  as  may  be  desired.  Frog  skin,  which  is  the  kind  most 
•frequently  employed,  soon  loses  its  pigmentation,  producing  a  beauti- 
fully soft,  pinkish  covering;  but  it  lacks  firmness  and  durability,  and 
unless  guarded  with  the  greatest  care  is  liable  soon  to  disappear. 

Aievoli  has  grafted  with  thin  sections  of  the  testes  of  rabbits  and 
Alimihano  with  portions  of  the  wattles  of  roosters;  but  although  the 
experiments  were  successful  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  there  is 
any  especial  advantage  in  repeating  them. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  occasionally  skin  has  been  success- 
fully transplanted  from  man  to  the  lower  animals. 

SKIN  GRAFTING  FOR  SPECIAL  PURPOSES. 

Lupus. — ^A  few  years  ago  excision  followed  by  the  transplantation  of 
skin  was  the  accepted  method  in  the  treatment  of  bad  cases  of  lupus,^ 
but  recently  the  Roentgen  and  Finsen  rays  have  largely  taken  its  place. 
If  excision  is  decided  upon,  however,  it  must  be  extensive  enough  to 
include  2  or  3  mm.  of  apparently  sound  skin,  as  well  as  some  of  the 
subcutaneous  tissues,  in  order  to  remove  all  possible  microscopic  foci. 
A  considerable  depression  is  thus  produced,  but  when  covered  with 
whole-thickness  or  Thiersch-grafts  it  soon  fills  up  to  the  general  level. 
Although  the  transplantations  are  always  visible,  mainly  because  of 
their  lighter  color,  quite  satisfactory  results  are  obtained  even  upon  the 
most  conspicuous  portions  of  the  face. 

X-ray  Bums. — ^These  may  vary  from  a  slight,  unimportant  dermatitis 
to  such  extensive,  stubborn  and  serious  alterations  of  the  cuticle  that 
excision  followed  by  transplantation  is  demanded,  especially  if  malig- 
nancy is  suspected.  When  this  is  the  case,  tlie  diseased  skin,  with  its 
ulcerations,  eczematous  areas  and  papillomatous  excrescences,  must  be 
completely  excised  into  sound  tissues  and  the  resulting  wound  covered 
with  grafts  so  that  no  raw  surface  remains  exposed.  This  thoroughness 
is  essential  because  of  the  marked  tendency  of  the  disease  to  reappear 
around  the  edges  of  the  grafts  and  even  force  its  way  up  through  their 
centers.  Whole-thickness  grafts  often  give  better  results  than  the 
thinner  ones,  because  of  their  greater  resist^ince  to  invasion;  and  they 
should  always  be  used  about  the  knuckles,  in  the  interests  of  pliability 
and  firmness.    The  edges  of  these  thicker  grafts  may  often  be  bevelled 

'  Deutsch.  Ztschr.  f.  Chir.,  1892,  xxxiv.  187. 
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to  advantage,  as  it  makes  them  fit  better,  and  seems  to  add  something 
to  the  probability  of  success. 

It  is  particTilarl\'  desirable  that  heniostasis  shoiihi  be  comi)lete, 
although  for  this  ]>uri)c»st'  it  is  sc'ldom  iicecssary  io  ii}*erute  in  two  stages, 
as  the  w>zing,  whit'h  is  often  free,  can  ustially  be  controlled  b}'  one  of  the 
nicthmis  previously  describeth 

The  special  and  somewhat  elaborate  tetJinic  advocate*!  by  Porter* 
and  others,  seems  to  be  soperflyous,  as  equally  good  results  may  be 
obtaiJied  by  the  ordinary  methods. 


Fig.  474.— Drill  if  IK  through  outer  kibleof  rkull  into  diploe.    iMayM,  Aiuuwlb  of  iSurgfry.) 


GrafMiig  apon  the  Denuded  Craniam.*  '—Scalping  ace  idents  are 
not  infrefiuent  in  factories,  when  a  \viiinan*s  hair  becomes  caught  in 
some  revolving  i>ortion  of  the  macliiner\ ,  the  whole  of  the  skull  scjmc* 
times  being  barc^  in  this  wa>',  from  the  eyes  to  the  nei*k  an<!  from  one 
ear  to  the  other. 

When  possible,  the  scalp  should  iuuiit*<Jiately  l)e  cleancfl  and  re]>lacc<b 
if  not  the  whc^Ic  at  least  jjortious  of  it,  iu  the  faint  hope  that  aclhcsi<jn 
will  iK'cur;  but  this  so  seldom  takes  phuT  that  a  subsequent  trans- 
plantation of  skin  is  almost  invariably  necessary, 

'  Jour.  Aril,  Me«K  Asan.,  Jamiary  23,  IftOfl,  p.  323;  Johns  H<n>kiua  Hij,^p.  Rep,,  xv,  liZH 

•  Davifl:     Johns  Hopkins  Hnsp.  Rep,,  xvi,  257. 

«  Jj«Wf   SurR..  Gyiiec.  atul  ObsL,  August,  1914,  p.  22U, 
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Although  grafts  might  grow  directly  upon  the  bone,  when  nol  too 
bare,  it  is  undoiibteflly  safer  to  wait  until  granulation  sets  in,  mean- 
while preventing  desiccation  of  the  demided  skull  by  tJie  application  of 
boric  acid  compresses  or  some  mild  antiseptic  ointment* 


Fig*  475» — Gratiu]iitiouei  appearing  throujcli  outer  plaU*  for  blood-supply  to  graft. 
(Mayo»  AnnaU  of  Surgery,) 

When  granolationft  fail  to  appear,  as  may  occur  when  tlie  surface  is 
large,  it  can  be  promo te<1  by  drilling  numerous  holes  through  the  outer 
table  of  the  skull  into  tlie  vascular  diploic  structure  beneath  (Sueve, 
Law.  MayoM*  In  doing  this,  however,  great  care  must  be  taken  to 
avoid  sepsis,  and  in  easels  where  tiiis  is  liable  to  occur  the  holes  should 


SKin 
:Fat 
^Muscle 


Granulations 


Diplde 


Fuj.  47<K—  Tra:iiaver«»  scirliun  ahawing  }q-uTuilatJuu.s  inni  (ijxHihi:?  iiiLri  rlipl^S. 
(Mayo,  Aimnis  of  Sur^ryJ 


be  made  large  to  facilitate  drainage  and  the  part  be  given  a  prelimi- 
nary painting  witli  tinetiirc  of  iorltii  (see  Figs.  474-476). 

Transplantation  according  to  tfie  method  of  Thiersch  is  usually  the 
most  practical  lie,  although  Reverdin-  and  whole-thickness  grafts  ar^ 


*  Annals  of  Surgery. 
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occasionally  of  semce.  If  the  Reverdin  procedure  is  chosen  it  may 
advantageously  be  done  in  several  sittings,  placing  one  set  of  grafts 
around  the  edges  and  i>ermitting  tliem  to  become  firmly  adlierent  before 
applying  the  next  lot,  thus  insuring,  it  is  claimed »  better  nutrition  for 
the  new  cuticle  as  the  center  is  approached. 

The  By©,^ — Transpkntations  are  often  required  in  connection  with 
the  lids,  the  conjuncti\'a  and  the  cornea. 

Ectropion.— Ectrojnon  maybe  remedied  by  dissecting  out  the  offend- 
ing scar,  or  dividing  it  transversely,  replacing  the  lid,  and  covering  the 
resulting  raw  surface  witli  a  Thierscih  graft,  or  better,  one  comprising 
Uie  whole  thickness  of  the  skin,  because  less  liable  to  contract.  If  the 
latter  is  selected  it  should  be  obtained  from  a  region  where  the  skin 
is  thin  and  pliable,  for  instance  behind  the  ear»  on  the  inside  of  the 
arm,  or  even  from  the  redundant  folds  of  tJie  upper  lid. 

Stitches  are  seldom  necessary  and  should  always  be  avoided  if  pos- 
sible, although  it  may  be  desirable  to  suture  the  imposed  margins  of  the 
lids  together  for  a  few  days  to  prevent  movement.  When  necessary 
the  grafts  may  be  splinted  in  place  with  gauze  and  collodion  (page  (iSli), 
or  by  'Hetliering-stitches"  passing  Ijackward  and  fon\'ard  across  them 
from  the  sound  skin  on  either  side. 

SymblephairoiL — A  s\'mblepharon  when  divided  leaves  two  apposed 
raw  surfaces  which  nuist  l>e  covcrefl  in  some  way  to  prevent  readhesion. 
This  has  been  done  with  Thiersch  grafts,  with  mucosa  shavetl  from  the 
red  margins  of  the  lips,  and  with  sections  from  tlie  conjuncti\ii*  of 
rabbits;  the  first  mentioned  method  being  tlie  most  convenient  and 
usuaUy  giving  sufficiently  satisfactory  results.  Sutures  should  be 
omitted  if  possible  and  the  margins  of  the  lids  temporarily  united  if 
necessary. 

Pterj^iimi. — A  pterygium  may  be  treated  in  various  ways,  one  of 
them  being  to  remove  it  and  coA^er  the  resulting  wound  with  a  dermo- 
epithelial  graft,  which  should  not,  however,  reach  quite  to  the  margin 
of  tJ»e  cornea  for  fear  that  subsequent  swelling  might  cause  it  to  project 
over  that  structure.  The  thin  transplant,  though  always  discernible 
upon  close  ins|)ection,  soon  adapts  itself  sufficiently  well  to  its  environ- 
ment, so  that  the  more  troublesome  and  uncertain  graft mg  from 
animals  or  with  mucous  membrane  seems  ratlier  unnecessary. 

The  WaUB  of  the  Orbit.— The  walls  of  the  orbit  may  be  lined  with 
Thiersch-grafts  after  the  removal  of  a  malignant  tumor,  thus  hastening 
convalescenc*e  and  impro\Tng  tlie  cosmetic  result;  anei  sometLrnes  raw 
surfaces  upon  the  stumps  resulting  from  enucleations  may  advantage- 
ously be  grafted  to  prevent  contractures  which  might  interfere  with 
the  wearing  of  an  artificial  eye. 

Corneal  Graflinf—  Corneal  grafting  has  frequently  been  attempted, 
the  material  bemg  obtained  both  from  man  and  from  animals;  but  the 
results,  although  (*ncouraging,  have  not  been  very  satisfactory,  the 
new  cornea  nearly  always  becoming  rapidly  cloudy  and  i)racticall3' 
useless.  The  consideration  of  this  subject  belongs  more  properly  to 
works  upon  tlie  eye. 
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Bar  and  Mastcdd. — ^When  granulating  surfaces  within  the  external 
auditory  canal  require  transplantation  the  graft  can  be  wound  about  a 
section  of  rubber  tubing,  as  is  done  when  lining  a  new  urethra,  or  they 
may  be  spread  in  position  with  a  probe  and  the  canal  packed  with 
pledgets  of  gauze  or  of  rubber  sponge. 

Perforatioiui  of  the  Tympanum. — It  has  been  dauned  that  perforations 
of  the  t^nmpanum  can  be  closed  temporarily  and  sometimes  i)ennanently 
with  dermo-epithelial  transplants  or  even  with  the  lining  membrane 
of  an  egg.  The  procedure  is  not  difficult,  the  graft  bemg  placed  with 
forceps  or  picked  up  on  the  end  of  a  medicine-dropper  by  gentle  suction 
and  deposited  by  forcing  the  au*  out  again.  No  dressings  are  of  course 
necessary. 

Mastoid  Operation. — Mastoid  operations  often  leave  open  wounds  the 
healing  of  which  may  be  hastened  by  skin  grafting.  All  of  the  various 
methods  have  been  employed  for  this  purpose,  but  that  of  Thiersch 
is  perhaps  the  most  universally  applicable.  When  the  walls  of  a  con- 
siderable cavity  are  to  be  covered,  the  grafts  may  be  held  in  place  by 
packing  with  bits  of  gauze  or  rubber  sponge. 


CHOICE  OF  METHOD  IN  SKIN  GRAFTING. 

Reverdin  grafting  is  the  most  easily  done  and  savors  less  of  a  formal 
and  perhaps  dreaded  operation;  but  the  cosmetic  and  functional 
results  often  leave  much  to  be  desired.  The  new  skin  is  apt  to  be  thin, 
adherent,  and  more  or  less  unstable  and  unsightly,  owing  to  the  small- 
ness  of  the  grafts  and  the  cicatricial  spaces  between  them.  Hence  the 
method  should  be  used  with  reservation  in  exposed  portions  of  the  body, 
where  cicatricial  contracture  must  be  avoided  and  where  movability 
or  durability  are  required. 

The  Thiersch  method  is  the  most  universally  applicable,  because  the 
grafts  are  easily  obtained  in  large  quantity  and  the  results  are  remark- 
ably satisfactory  in  most  instances. 

Whole-thickfiess  grafts  form  a  more  durable  skin  and  are  therefore 
better  suited  to  the  palms  of  the  hands,  the  soles  of  the  feet,  the 
extensor  surfaces  of  the  joints,  for  the  relief  of  contractures,^  etc.  They 
also  give  superior  cosmetic  results  in  many  instances,  particularly 
about  the  face,  where  they  adapt  themselves  more  natmtilly  to  their 
siUToundings,  both  in  appearance  and  function.  The  technic  of  their 
application  is,  however,  more  exacting  than  that  of  Thiersch  grafting, 
especially  if  the  smf ace  to  be  covered  is  a  large  one  and  if  infection  is 
present,  and  the  results  are  somewhat  less  reliable.  WTien  the  material 
for  whole-thickness  grafting  is  insufficient,  the  covering  of  the  raw  sur- 
face may  sometimes  be  completed  advantageously  with  Thiersch  grafts, 
altliough  this  is  apt  to  detract  from  the  smoothness  of  the  general 
effect. 

»  Davis:     Surg.,  Gynec.  and  Obst.,  1917,  xxv,  1. 
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The  ammmhm  mettujds  of  gmjiing  are  seldom  used  at  present  because 
much  better  results  can  otherwise  be  obtained.  Under  this  head  come 
grafting  from  callosities,  blisters,  warts,  etc.,  as  well  as  the  use  of 
amniotic  membranes  and  the  lining  membranes  of  eggs. 

The  transplanlaium  of  muco^mj  altht>ygh  giving  results  which  are 
satisfactory^  enough,  is  comparatively  dillicult  and  uncertain.  It  is 
seldom  called  for,  Ix^ciiuse  the  same  ends  may  usually  be  obtained  more 
easily  by  the  method  of  Thiersch. 

Zoografting  is  so  unreliable  that  Reclus  is  inclined  to  call  it  a  mere 
**  labomtory  exfjeriment/'  Even  when  successful  the  residt  is  generally 
unsatisfactory  owing  to  lack  of  stability  in  the  new  skin.  It  should  nut 
l)e  attempte*!  except  under  the  most  unusual  circumstances. 


THE  TEANSPLANTATION  OP  FASCIA. 

During  the  last  few  years  the  free  transplantation  of  fascia  has 
assumed  a  remarkably  prominent  position  in  surgery.  Following  its 
introduction  by  Kirschner*  in  1909,  its  importanc*e  was  at  once  recog- 
nized and  it  was  soon  employed  for  a  great  variety  of  purposes,  among 
which  are  hicluded: 

The  bridging  of  defects:  in  tendons  and  muscles,  in  the  abdominal  and 
chest  waUs,  in  the  alimentary  and  spinal  canals  (spina  bifida),  in  the 
bladder  and  urethra,  in  the  trachea,  larynx  and  esophagus,  in  the 
capsules  of  joints*  and  even  in  the  walls  of  the  layer  arteries  (Neidiof). 

The  closure  of  the  pylorus  and  the  lumen  of  the  mtestines  by  con- 
stricting strips  of  fascia. 

The  suspenmon  of  prolapsed  orgmis^  such  as  the  kidney,  stomach » 
rectum,  uterus,  etc. 

The  reinforcement  of  weak  lines  of  suture ^  in  connection  with  inguinal 
femoral,  umbilical  and  ventral  hernia,  and  operations  upon  tlie  ah- 
mentar>^  tract,  esophagus,  trachea,  urethra,  ureter,  bladder,  bliHxJ- 
vessels,  lungs,  etc. 

The  treatment  of  para/i/.ywr,  by  reinforcing  the  paralyzed  muscles  with 
bands  of  fascia  lata. 

The  rnobilization  of  michyhsed  joints  and  adherent  muscles,  by  tlie 
interposition  of  sheets  of  fascia. 

The  closure  of  JistulcB— vesical,  rectovagmal,  intestinal,  traclieiil,  etc. 

The  covering  of  stumps  resulting  from  the  removal  of  hnibs,  Imigs, 
eyes,  etc. 

The  isolation  of  adherent  tendons^  nerves,  etc. 

The  replacenmd  of  the  dura  in  an  effort  to  prevent  adhesions  and 
cerebral  hernia. 

The  construction  of  ligaments^  about  the  joints,  in  the  foot  (talipes), 
in  the  treatment  of  habitual  luxations,  deviations  of  the  scapula,  etc. 

^  Arch.  klin.  CWi*,  IS  10,  No.  3,  Ixxsii^  888;  also  (onsinal  article)  Verliand.  d  deuUoli. 
GeaeUsch.  L  Chir.,  IfiOQ  and  Beitr.  f.  klin.  Chir..  Uv,  472;  alao  Beitr,  klin,  Chir..  1913,  6. 
See  ddo  Duvia:   Ami.  Surg.,  ^Vp  734.     Deok:   Ardu  klio.  Cbir.,  1912,  xcix.  S8S. 
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The  formation  of  sviure  material,  which  grows  into  the  tissues,  does 
not  irritate  or  become  absorbed^  and  may  be  used  to  advantage  where 
great  permanency  is  desired,  as  in  the  imion  of  broken  bones. 

The  control  ofhemorrhage  m  such  parenchymatous  organs  as  the  liver, 
spleen  and  kidney — by  ligating  in  mass  with  strips  of  fascia,  by  sewing 
fascial  grafts  to  the  bleeding  surface,  or  by  placmg  supporting  rolls  of 
fascia  on  each  side  of  a  wound  and  connecting  them  with  a  system  of 
intraparench>Tnatous  catgut  sutures.  The  writer  has  easily  resected  a 
large  portion  of  the  liver  without  hemorrhage  by  tying  it  oflF  with 
strips  of  fascia. 

The  strengthening  of  aneurysmal  sacs  by  winding  pieces  of  fascia 
aroimd  them,  and  the  narrowing  of  the  lumen  of  bloodvessels  by 
similar  means  in  the  attempted  cure  of  aortic  aneurysms. 

The  underlining  of  cicatrices  when  there  is  great  longitudinal  tension 
upon  them,  in  an  endeavor  to  avoid  the  occurrence  of  unsightly  hyper- 
trophy. 

The  fixation  of  undescended  testes  to  the  perineal  fascia  or  adductor 
tendons. 

The  use  of  fascia  to  cover  denuded  areas  within  the  peritoneal  cavity 
in  an  attempt  to  avoid  adhesions  is  contra-indicated.  In  this  situation 
it  tends  to  increase  the  adhesions  rather  than  to  prevent  them,  thus 
resembling  the  various  kinds  of  devitalized  membranes  and  other 
inanimate  material  which  from  time  to  time  have  been  employed. 
When  possible,  such  raw  surfaces  are  best  treated  by  grafting  them 
either  with  peritoneum  or  omentum,  success  being  much  more  likely 
with  these  than  with  anything  else.  (The  subject  of  abdominal  adhe- 
sions is  elsewhere  considered.) 

Anatomy. — ^The  term  fascia  includes  not  only  the  more  or  less 
compact  layers  of  connective  tissue  beneath  the  skin,  between  the 
muscles,  etc.,  but  also  the  sheaths  of  the  muscles  themselves. 

The  Subcutaneous  Fascia. — The  subcutaneous  fascia  or  tela  subcu- 
tanea,  is  a  loose  layer  of  fibrous  tissue  lying  between  the  skin  and  the 
muscles  and  containing  within  its  meshes,  in  most  situations,  a  variable 
amount  of  adipose  tissue  (panniculus  adiposvs).  In  some  localities, 
particularly  about  the  lower  abdomen  of  thin  individuals,  it  develops  a 
comparatively  distinct  fibrous  sheet  containing  nerv^es  and  bloodvessels. 

The  Fascia  Lata. — The  fascia  lata  constitutes  the  covering  of  the 
muscles  of  the  thigh.  Its  heaviest  portion  lies  upon  the  outer  aspect  of 
the  limb  below  the  trochanter  major  (iliotibial  tract)  and  it  is  from  this 
that  nearly  all  of  the  material  for  fascial  trans])lantation  is  obtained. 
It  appears  as  a  thin,  firm,  tense,  glistening-white  aponeurosis  lying 
between  the  panniculus  adiposus  and  the  muscular  surface,  being  quite 
loosely  attached  to  the  latter  and  somewhat  more  firmly  to  the  former. 
It  is  composed  of  two  layers  of  easily  recognized  bundles  of  fibers;  the 
superficial  ones  being  the  more  numerous  and  distributed  longitudinally 
while  the  deeper  are  transverse  and  much  less  in  nunil)er.  A  few 
elastic  fibers  are  scattered  throughout  the  tissue  and  an  oeeasi(mal 
bloodvessel  runs  between  the  two  layers. 
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¥alu6  of  Fasci&  from  Different  Sources. — It  is  possible  to  transplant 
fascia  from  almost  any  source,  such  as  the  sheaths  of  the  recti,  the  j 
pectorals,  muscles  of  the  arm  and  leg;  also  tlie  subcutaneous  fascia  of 
various  regions  of  the  body  including  the  firm  layers  found  in  the  neck; 
but  tlie/ojfCki  lata  has  su  many  advantages  that  it  is  almost  universally 
employed.  It  exists  in  pnictically  unlimited  quantity  as  a  convenient » 
aseptic,  living  material;  it  is  thin,  pliable  and  easily  handled;  it  will 
not  stretch  nor  will  it  shrink  to  any  objectionable  degree ;  it  is  extremely 
firm  and  tough,  withstanding  great  strain  and  holding  sutures  securely; 
it  possesses  such  extraordinary  vitalit}^  tliat  it  will  grow  into  any  sort 
of  tissue  anyw^here,  even  when  a  portion  of  one  of  its  surfaces  is  exposed 
externally  or  within  a  cavity,  such  as  that  of  tlie  chest  or  tlie  abdomen; 
it  is  believed  by  many  to  retain  its  mdividuality  indefinitely  in  most 
instances,  without  undergoing  absorption  or  change  of  structure;  and 
lastly  tlie  presence  of  infection,  although  detrimental,  dcjcs  not  always 
preclude  a  more  or  less  successful  transplantation.*  In  other  words, 
fascia  lata  seems  to  have  some  of  the  **semiparasitic*'  characteristics 
of  the  skin,  which  enable  it  to  exist  for  a  time  without  direct  vascular 
connection  with  the  surrounding  tissues,  and  which  render  it  jjcculiarly 
well  adapted  to  grafting. 

Stibcutaneous  Faacia.— The  subcutaneous  fascia  especially  that  from 
the  abdomen » is  supposed  to  be  superior  for  some  purposes,  such  as  tlie 
formation  of  tendon  sheaths,  the  isolation  of  adlierent  nerves,  etc., 
because  of  tlie  large  amount  of  fat  in  connection  with  it. 

Sheaths  of  the  Abdoininal  Recti. — The  sheaths  of  the  alidominal  recti 
have  been  employed  frequently  to  strengthen  lines  of  suture  in  hernite 
and  about  the  bladder  and  the  alimentary  tract;  but  owing  to  the 
undesirability  of  complicating  the  operative  wound  it  is  usually  prefer- 
able to  make  a  separate  incision,  although  if  this  is  done  fascia  lata 
might  just  as  well  be  used,  especially  as  it  is  generally  better  suited  to 
the  pur|K)se. 

Autoplastic  Graf ts.^^Autopla  Stic  grafts  are  undoubtedly  superior  to 
those  obtained  from  other  individuals,  but  tliis  is  not  true  to  the  same 
extent  as  in  the  transplantation  of  skin.  If,  however,  homografting 
is  done,  the  greatest  care  must  be  exercised  to  avoid  the  transference 
of  disease,  especiaUy  s>7)hilis. 

Portions  of  fascia  lata  may  be  preserved  for  many  hours  or  even  days 
in  sterile  salt  solution  or  moist  **  salt  gauze,''  particularly  in  cold  storage, 
tlms  making  it  possible  easily  to  utilize,  with  proj>er  precautions, 
material  obtained  from  amputated  limbs  or  e\'en  from  the  fresh  cadaver 
if  necessary. 

ZcKJplaatic  Fascial  Grafts.— Zooplastic  fascial  grafts  may  also  be 
employed  witJi  some  chance  of  success;  but  it  can  seldom  be  necessar>' 
or  advisable  to  resort  to  so  troublesome  and  uncertain  a  procedure 
when  such  an  abundance  of  autoplastic  material  is  so  readily  available. 


^Lnw:  JoumaI-Lan<^l,  April  1,  1910, 
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Snbeiitaiieoiu  Skin  Grafts. — The  use  of  subcutaneous  skin  jp^ts 
which  necessarily  contain  much  fascia,  has  already  been  described  in 
considering  the  transplantation  of  skin. 

Operative  Teehnic. — Cutting  the  Grate.— Upon  the  outer  aspect  of 
the  thigh  an  ample  incision  is  made  directly  down  to  the  fascia  lata, 
beginning  near  the  anterior  border  of  the  base  of  the  trochanter.  After 
clearing  a  sufficient  area,  mostly  by  '*  gauze  dissection/'  an  appropriate 
graft  is  outlined  with  a  knife  and  stripped  bluntly  from  the  under]>'ing 
muscle,  with  as  little  injury  to  the  latter  as  possible.  This  can  best  be 
done  before  severing  the  ends  of  the  graft.  There  being  plenty  of  mate- 
rial, care  should  be  taken  to  make  the  graft  amply  large,  es|>ecially  as 
a  small  amount  of  shrinkage  always  occurs.  Unnecessary  traumatism 
should  be  avoided  in  the  use  of  forceps  and  sponges  so  as  to  lessen  the 
danger  of  subsequent  necrosis. 

Ordinarily  no  fat  is  removed  with  the  graft;  but  sometimes,  as  in  the 
isolation  of  adherent  tendons  and  nerves  or  in  filling  defects  in  the  dura 
a  layer  of  adipose  tissue  is  desirable.  This  is  obtained  by  making  the 
original  incision  through  the  skin  only,  which  is  then  dissected  up  for  a 
sufficient  distance  on  each  side,  leaving  the  subcutaneous  fat  adherent 
to  the  fascia.  The  graft  and  its  superimposed  fat  are  now  outlined  and 
removed  hi  one  piece  without  disturbing  their  connections  with  each 
other. 

Closure  of  Opening  in  Fascia. — It  is  unnecessary^  to  close  the  opening 
in  the  fascia,  irrespective  of  the  size  or  shape  of  the  portion  removed, 
altliough  this  may  be  done  when  the  graft  is  a  long  and  narrow  one. 
A  slight  bulging  of  the  relaxed  muscle  may  supervene,  but  under 
contraction  this  is  not  apparent,  and  no  real  hernia  or  disturbance  of 
function  results.  The  misshig  fascia  is  ultimately  replaced  to  a  certain 
degree  by  new  fibrous  tissue. 

Application  of  Grafts. — Sutures  should  nearly  always  be  used,  to 
guard  against  displacement  and  to  prevent  the  fascia  from  curlhig 
upon  itself,  as  it  may  do  owing  to  the  elastic  fibers  which  it  contains. 
The  sutures  should  be  of  fine  catgut  and  traumatism  must  be  avoided 
in  tlieir  insertion.  Careful,  water-tight,  over-and-over  stitching  is 
especially  necessary  in  closing  defects  in  the  walls  of  cavities  or  in 
the  dura.  The  upper  surface  of  the  fascia,  being  smoother,  is  usually 
turned  inward. 

Contact  with  the  sorrounding  tissues  should  be  as  broad  as  possible  in 
order  to  insure  firm  adhesion  and  ample  nutrition.  It  is  of  course  better 
to  have  both  surfaces  of  the  transplant  covered,  but  nevertlieless  it  is 
possible  for  vitality  to  be  preserved  w^heu  one  side  is  completely  exposed, 
sometimes  even  in  the  presence  of  hifection. 

Tension. — When  it  can  be  done  readily  it  is  advisable  to  put  the 
transplant  under  at  least  moderate  tension,  especially  in  tlie  replace- 
ment of  tendons  and  ligaments.  This  tends  to  increase  the  size  and 
strength  of  tlie  fil)ers  in  the  direction  of  tlie  pull,  thus  adding  to  the 
firmness  of  the  result. 
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Postoperative  Phenomeiia.^Hiatolopcal.— Immediately  after  trans- 
jjlantatioii  the  graft  swells  somewhat,  from  inhibition  of  Huid  and 
invasion  of  leukocytes:;  but  later,  as  new  vessels  appear,  the  nutrition 
inipro\Ts  and  the  fascia,  except  near  its  edges,  resumes  practically  its 
normal  condition. 

Adhesion  to  the  surrounding  tissues  takes  plat^e  rapidly,  especially 
if  the  contact  is  broad  and  intimate.  Thb  is  at  first  a  mere  aggluti- 
nation, but  subsequently  becomes  a  firm  union,  tlie  transplant  merging 
into  its  cicatricial  and  fascial  surroundings  so  intimately  that  a  dividing 
line  is  scarcely  j>erceptihle.  Elastic  fibers  from  the  graft  often  grow  nut 
into  the  neighboring  cicatrix,  thus  adding  to  the  elasticity  and  resist- 
ance of  tlie  whole  operative  area. 

The  formation  of  bone  or  cartilage  occasionally  takes  place  in  con- 
nectioTi  with  fascia  lata  when  grafted  into  oi>enings  in  the  l>Iadder, 
stomach,  etc.  (Neuhof). 

Retention  of  Stmctnre. — Not  only  does  fascia  lata  retain  its  vitality 
uiuler  ad\^erse  circumstances,  but  it  also  has  a  remarkable  tendency 
to  pre^rve  its  morphological  integrity,  especially  when  not  subject  to 
much  tension  or  pressure.  Tension,  such  as  occurs  with  liganients  and 
tendons,  causes  hypertrophy  of  the  longitudinal  fibers  and  atrophy  of 
those  running  crosswise,  so  that  the  graft  finally  becomes  indistinguish- 
able from  the  stnicture  into  which  it  is  inserted.  Pressure  gives  rise 
to  a  thickening  of  the  wliole  transplant  and  causes  it  to  blend  more 
intimately  with  its  fascial  siuroundings,  as  in  the  patching  of  defects 
in  the  walls  of  the  abdomen. 

SMnkafe.— The  presence  of  elastic  fibc^rs  causes  a  somewhat  negli- 
gible dimiimtion  in  the  size  of  the  graft  as  soon  as  it  Ls  cut,  but  of 
far  greater  importance  is  tlie  secondary  slu*inkage  which  takes  place 
later  mul  Ls  due  to  the  contraction  of  new  fibrous  tissue  formed  within 
and  around  tlie  transplant  (Kolb^)*  This  occasionally  may  lead  to 
tr*)uble  wiiere  fascial  strips  are  womid  around  tlie  bloodvessels  or  por- 
tions of  the  alimentaty  tract  for  the  purpose  of  narrowing  the  lumen 
without  obliterating  it,  or  in  operations  for  the  relief  of  ptosis  of  the 
eyelid.  In  sucli  cases  allowance  should  be  made  for  a  small  amount  of 
postoperative  contraction. 

Adhesions, — There  is  a  strong  inclination  for  fascia  to  grow  fast  to 
the  surrounding  tissues,  in  fact  upon  this  depends  its  greatest  useful- 
ness; hence  its  employment  is  generally  unsatisfactoiy  in  the  preven- 
tion of  adhesions,  for  instance  of  tendons,  of  nerv^es,  or  of  the  dura  to 
the  brain,  although  in  joints  the  results  are  more  satisfactory.  The  new 
adliesions,  however,  may  prove  to  be  less  objectionable  tlian  the  old 
ones,  thus  affording  at  times  an  excuse  for  tr>dng  the  procedure  in  various 
cases. 

Clinical  Applications.— ReinioTcemeiit  of  Suture  Lines.^^— In  order  to 
obtain  the  most  reliable  results,  the  graft  sliould  spread  over  as  much 
tissue  as  possible  and  should  be  fastened  securely  mider  some  tension 

^  Deutsoh.  Ztfichr.  f.  Chir.,  cxxv,  398. 

■Stewart;   Surg .  Gyoec*  ftiui  ObsL,  February,  1917.  p.  HL 
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with  stitches  of  fine  catgut.  In  this  way  a  large  area  of  adhesion  is 
obtained,  which,  in  proportion  to  its  size,  not  only  take^  the  immediate 
strain  from  tht*  line  of  suture,  but  also  adds  to  the  firmness  of  the 
ultimate  result  by  reinforcing  the  whole  operative  fiekl. 

In  inguinal  hernia  a  strip  of  fascia  is  used  about  two  inches  broad 
and  long  enough  to  reach  from  the  spine  of  the  pubes  to  well  beyond 
the  internal  ring.  The  conjoiueii  tendon  is  stitched  to  Poupart's  liga- 
ment in  tlif^  ordinary  way  and  the  graft  spread  over  the  line  of  union, 
the  cord  ixing  conducted  through  a  transverse  or  a  longitudinal  slit 
in  the  outer  end  (sit  Fig*  477  K  With  catgut  the  borders  of  tlie  fascia  are 
then  firmly  united  to  the  underlying  tissues*  including  Poupart's 
ligament,  the  slit  closed  around  the  cord,  and  the  aponeurosis  of  the 
external  oblique  closed  over  all* 


s 


Fto.  477> — Inguiiuil  herniu.  1  and  4,  apooeurosb  exiQnu&l  obliquo;  2,  cord;  3,  fascsiat 
graft;  5*  Poupart'^  ligament;  6,  ix)B|oino<i  t4?ndon;  7\  slit  in  graft  for  admission  of  oord 
to  hole  in  graft. 


Femoral  hernia,  although  notorioualy  subject  to  recurrence  under  the 
older  methods  of  operating,  may  be  cured  with  great  certaint}^  by  cover- 
ing the  opening  with  fascia  lata;  in  fact,  according  to  some  surgeons, 
this  should  always  be  done. 

An  incision  is  made  parallel  to  Poupart*s  ligament  and  a  little  above 
it,  extending  down  through  the  aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique. 
By  retracting  the  inferior  margin  of  the  wound  the  sac  can  be  freed  and 
removed  and  the  stump  shoved  through  tlie  femoral  ring.  The  j)eri- 
tonenm  is  then  pushed  well  upward  so  as  to  leave  a  free  space  above  the 
ligament,  the  floor  of  which  is  the  pec t incus  while  the  femoral  vessels 
form  tlie  iKiter  iMirder,    An  ample  fasc^ial  Hap  is  cut  and  folde*!  upon 
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itself,  the  fold  being  sutured  to  Poiipart*s  ligament,  while  the  two 
leaves  fall  like  a  curtain  over  tlie  internal  aspect  of  the  femora!  opening 
and  extend  upward  along  the  floor  of  the  space  and  the  surface  of  the 
fjreat  vessels.  A  few  extra  sutures  are  eniploye<l  to  unite  the  graft  to 
f  Jimhemat's  ligament » to  the  underlying  muscular  fascia,  and  to  other 
convenient  points.  A  simpler^  but  quite  effective  method,  consists  m 
exposing  and  removing  the  sac  in  the  usual  manner,  returning  the 
sttmip  through  the  ring,  and  with  the  finger  loosening  the  peritoneum  so 
as  to  form  a  small  cavity,  whi(4i  together  with  the  femoral  canal,  is 


Ft«.  478, — C*U>wirf  of  feinoriil  caiiul  hy  u  taiTiiXJn  »»f  fuHdii.     (Kiraehiief,) 


then  i>aeked  with  a  King,  narrow  strip  of  fascia  (see  Fig,  478)*    Acc^>n:ling 

to  the  exjRTience  of  the  editor  there  luue  l>een  no  recurrences  after 
oiK'nitifJUs  for  the  relief  of  femoral  hernia  in  which  the  entire  sac  has 
been  remo\Td  to  a  point  witliin  the  femoral  ring,  the  transfixeil  and 
ligated  stiunp  dropped  within  the  ]>eritoneal  cavity  and  no  attempt 
made  at  closure  of  the  ojx^ning  according  to  Sociji's  metliiKi  because 
the  circular  opening  invariably  closes  sprmtane(jusl%'  and  pernianently, 
Pmtoperaiive  or  rerdral  hernia  are  subject  to  frequent  relapses  fol- 
lowing operation  owing  to  tension  upon  the  sutures.    This  usually  may 
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be  overcome,  however,  by  applying  a  patch  of  fascia  lata,  which  must  be 
large  and  held  under  tension  by  many  catgut  stitches  (see  Fig.  479). 

Svture  of  the  bladder  following  prevesical  cystotomy  undoubtedly  can 
be  render^  much  more  secure  by  reinforcement  with  fascia.  Catgut 
should  be  used  throughout,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  the  union 
watertight,  and  the  recti  completely  closed  over  the  graft  with  the 
exception  of  a  small  opening  for  a  drain,  which,  however,  must  not  come 
in  contact  with  the  transplanted  tissue.  A  similar  procedure  may  also 
be  resorted  to  in  connection  with  operations  upon  the  pelvis  of  the 
kidney  and  in  ureteral  anastomosis. 

The  alimentary  tract  in  the  greater  part  of  its  length  is  covered  by 
peritoneum,  which,  in  general,  renders  the  reinforcement  of  suture 
lines  unnecessary;  but  with  the  esophagus,  the  retroperitoneal  portion 
of  the  duodenum  and  the  rectum  patching  with  fascia  is  of  the  utmost 
value,  although  grafts  of  omentum  or  peritoneum  are  often  equally 
effective  and  much  more  convenient. 


FiQ.  479. — Diastasis  of  recti  muscles.    Cross-sectiou.     Closure  reinforced  by  two  fascial 
grafts  2  and  5,  one  internal  and  one  external  to  the  line  of  suture. 

Closure  of  Artificial  Openings. — Hollow  viscera  having  fistulous  or 
other  openings  in  their  walls  not  over  2  cm.  in  diameter  may  often  be 
effectually  patched  with  fascia  lata,  provided  traumatism  is  avoided, 
the  tissue-contact  of  the  graft  is  large  and  the  suturing  accurate.  This 
has  been  accomplished  many  times,  both  experimentally  and  clinically, 
with  the  stomach,  intestines  and  bladder,  including  exstropliy.  In  the 
closure  of  bladder-openings  it  is  advisable  to  cover  the  seat  of  the 
operation  with  as  much  tissue  as  possible,  including  the  muscles,  and  to 
avoid  placing  drains  in  contact  with  the  transplant.  Even  should  the 
graft  die,  it  may  often  be  left  in  place  in  order  to  retain  the  advantage  of 
its  mechanical  action  in  holding  the  edges  of  the  opening  closer  to  each 
other. 

Defects  in  canals  and  tubes,  including  the  uretlira,  the  esophagus,  the 
trachea  and  the  spinal  canal  (spina  bifida),  may  sometimes  be  closed 
with  fascia.  In  the  trachea  this  has  been  accomplished  successfully 
even  when  the  external  surface  of  the  graft  could  not  he  covered  com- 
pletely, but  such  results  of  course  can  not  be  depended  ui)on.  With  the 
urethra  the  outcome  is  rendered  more  certain  by  diverting  the  urine 
from  the  seat  of  operation  by  suprapubic  drainage.  Where  the  esopha- 
gus is  concerned,  the  transplant  should  be  large  so  as  to  come  in  con- 
tact with  as  much  tissue  as  possible  and  the  suturing  should  he  very 
accurate. 
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Openings  in  the  abdominnl  w>afl,'  due  to  ventral  hemia,  to  muscular 
diastasis,  to  the  removal  of  tumors,  etc,,  even  when  large,  may  be 
closed  with  astimishing  and  lasting  success  by  tJie  tran.splautation  of 
fascia  if  aTtain  precautions  are  obsen^ed — broad  overlapping  on  to 
adjacent  ti^ssues,  Oiireful  suturing  under  mrwterate  tension,  and  com- 
I>lete  closure  of  the  wound  in  tlie  skin.  In  animals,  even  Uie  entire 
alMltnninal  wall  has  been  replaced  in  this  manner! 

The  jx*ritoneurn  should  always  be  l>ronght  together  if  possilile;  but 
if  tliis  cannot  he  done  an  attempt  sh<juld  at  least  be  made  to  linc»  the 
ojiening  witli  omentum,  not  only  to  limit  adhesions,  but  also  because 
the  graft  tends  to  becc»me  edematous  and  less  resisting  when  exposed 
within  the  peritoneal  cavity.  If  such  exposure  is,  however,  necessary, 
its  bad  effects  may  be  overcome  to  a  certain  extent  by  employing  a 
double  layer  of  fascia. 

Openings  in  the  ckeM  ivaU,  following,  for  instance,  the  n:*mo\'al  of 
tumors,  even  when  large  and  including  the  pleura  as  well  as  the  ribs 
and  muscles,  can  be  clo,sed  ver>^  satisfactorily  with  fascia,  tlius  enlarging 
materiaUy  the  scope  of  thoracic  surger>%  especially  in  connection  witli 
malignant  growths.  The  wTit^r  lias  sueceefJed  in  closing  in  this  wa\^  a 
thoracic  opening  larger  than  the  palm  of  the  hand.  The  suturing  must 
of  course  be  as  air-tight  as  possible  and  the  operation  is  l>est  jxrformed 
under  anesthesia  produced  by  one  of  tlie  methtnls  under  which  c<>l lapse 
of  the  lung  is  prevented.^ 

NeiiJiof/  from  extensive  experimentation,  claims  that  much  bettfr 
results  are  obtained  with  openings  into  cavities  and  hollow  organs  by 
suturing  the  fascia  into  the  defects,  edge  to  edge,  than  by  patching  it 
over  the  margins.  By  this  metliod  he  obtained  unusually  good  results 
in  defects  of  the  bladder,  large  intestine*  stomach,  trachea,  pleura, 
abdominal  wall,  etc. 

Closure  of  the  Pyloros,  etc— At  present  many  surgeons  consider  a 
gastro-enterostomy  incomplete  without  simultaneous  closure  of  the 
pylorus,  unless  this  has  already  occurred.  An  elftctive  way  of  accom- 
pliahing  this  Is  by  plicating  the  stomach  close  to  its  outlet  and  firmly 
encircling  it  w  ith  one  or  two  turns  of  a  narrow^  strip  of  fascia,  tlie  ends 
l>eing  fastened  together  with  silk  or  linen  and  the  wimJe  infoldeti  as 
far  aspo^ible  (see  Hg.  480).  Hecently  a  plan  has  been  introduced  by 
t^trauss  of  making  an  incbion  tlirough  i>eritoneum  and  muscle  on  the 
proximal  side  of  the  pylorus  in  a  longitudinal  direction  and  canning  a 
band  of  fascia  around  the  pyloric  end  of  the  stomach  at  this  point 
between  muscle  and  mucous  membrane  and  then  closing  the  longi- 
tudinal incision,  thus  completely  burAuig  the  graft. 

In  a  similar  manner  the  intestinal  lumen  may  be  narrowed  or  obliter- 
ated for  various  purposes^  such  as  the  formation  of  a'valve  in  an  effort 
to  prevent  the  backward  movement  of  feces  in  ileosigmoido^tomy* 
Attempts  have  also  l>eeii  made  to  promote  the  clotting  of  bliXKl  iu 


■Maui:    Abd,  Surs.,  1914,  i]«  481. 

*  HirmiKo:    Beitr  klio.  Chtf.,  Iixxvfi,  238  (»ttcnit<jre>, 

«5urtf..  Gynm:.  and  Otnt,,  1917,  %%iv,  3^3. 
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aneurysijis  by  partial  closure  of  the  vessel  above  the  sac  by 
'ineans  of  a  loose  fascial  ligature. 

Satisfacton^  results  have  likewise  been  obtained,  as  has  been  the 

experience  of  the  writer,  in  prolapse  of  the  rrelum  by  encircling  the  anus, 

accordiniEj  to  the  niethtxl  of  Thiersc:h,  with  a  fascial  band  instead  of 

•  silver  wire.    The  advantage  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  fascia  remains  as  a 

living  tissue  without  causing  necrosis  or  irritation* 


Fto*  480. — Closure  of  the  pylorus  with  a  strip  of  fascia  lata*     (Kirschcer.) 

The  DuraJ^Althougli  fascia  lata  has  been  extensively  emploj'ed  to 
replace  lost  portions  of  the  dura,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  it  is  an 
ideal  material  for  the  puri>ose,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  patch  can  be 
made  water-tight  and  that  its  firmness  lessens  the  tlanger  of  cerebral 
tiernia.  The  one  thing  lacking  is  its  inability  to  prevent  iidhesions, 
although  it  is  claimed  that  they  are  not  so  dense  as  they  would  other- 
wise  be;  but  this  deficiency  is  not  surprising  when  it  is  remembered 
that  the  surface  of  the  brain  when  injurctJ  always  grows  fast  to  even 
tlie  normal  cerebral  membranes  themsehes. 

The  results  are  said  to  he  improved,  however,  by  leaving  attached  to 
the  fascia  a  layer  of  fat,  which  is  placed  next  to  the  brain,  the  arlhesions 
being  then  less  firm  and  disturbing  in  character.  If  sulfieieiit  adipose 
tissue  (*annfit  lie  securcil  in  connection  witli  the  fascia  lata^  the  siil>- 
eutanetJiis  fascia  from  the  abdomen  may  lie  employed,  although  it  is  a 
less  substantial  substitute  for  the  dura  itself.  Even  peritoneum  ob- 
tained from  hernial  sacs  is  said  to  be  inferior  to  fat  in  cerebral  surgery, 
while  periosteum  deser\'es  but  little  consideration. 

Arthroplasty. — The  first  operations  of  this  kind  were  done  wnth 
pednncidated  fiaps,  and  these  are  still  in  use  b\'  many  surgeons,  but  it 
has  nevertheless  been  demonsiratecl  timt  free  fascial  grafts  answer  the 
purpose  equally  well  and  are  easier  to  obtain  in  ade(]|uate  tiuantity. 
A  layer  of  fat  should  be  inchided  if  possible,  and  all  raw  surfaces  within 

^  Lcwb:     Surg.,  Gyuec.  and  Obsi.,  Februar>-,  1&17,  p.  127. 
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tlie  joint  should  be  well  covered,  although  it  is  miiiec^essary  to  ust*  loore 
thiin  one  piece  of  fascia  between  the  ends  of  the  btines  even  though 
both  of  them  have  been  denuded  of  cartilage.  A  sufficient  number  of 
catgut  sutures  are  required  to  insure  against  displacement  of  the  trans- 
planted tissue. 

Tendons  and  Ligaments.— A  very  useful  wa\'  iti  which  fascia  lata 
may  lie  eroplovfxJ  is  in  the  ?iplwing  of  hmdouJt,  for  which  purpose  it  is 
Ivetter  adaptal  than  either  transplanted  tendons  (w4iich  are  not  easily 
obtained),  or  silk  strands  (w^hich  are  object ional)lc  as  ff>reign  l>o<lies)* 


Fio.  48l.^T<?ohmc  in  the  :*t>lking  of  tendona  by  faacia^     (Kirschner.) 


(For  tJie  use  of  "sul*cutaneous  skin  grafts**  for  this  j)urjx>se»  see  p.  VtTli,) 
A  tube  is  forrnett  from  the  fascia,  into  the  extremities  of  which,  under 
tensioiu  tlie  ends  of  the  tendon  are  inserted  aufl  firml>'  suturefl  in  place 
with  fine  silk  (>r  chromic  catgut*  the  sides  of  the  cylinder  being  also 
closed  |jy  a  few  stitches  (sef^  Fig*  4M  ).  Passive  and  then  active  motion 
are  iustituted  cpiite  early,  sometiui€*s  witJiin  a  few  days,  in  onler  to 
guard  as  far  as  j»ossil>ie  against  adhesions.  In  the  course  of  two  or  three 
montlis  tlie  transplant  can  scarcely'  he  distinguished  from  the  remainder 
of  tlie  tendon,  even  ni!crosc*opi rally.  This  transformation  is  probably 
due  to  atruj>hy  of  Uie  eroas  fibert)  and  h^\^>ertroi»hy  of  tho^ac  rumdng 
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longitudinally,  together  with  intimate  amalgamation  with  the  ends  of 
the  original  tendon;  although  it  has  been  insisted  that  the  fascial  tube 
acts  merely  as  a  sort  of  temporary-  channel  through  which  the  stumps 
of  the  real  tendon  gradually  grow  and  finally  unite. 


Fig.  482. — Nephropexy.     (Kiischiior.) 

Fascia  lata  has  also  been  used  in  the  formation  of  sheaths  for  tendons; 
but  it  is  not  well  adapted  to  this  purpose,  owing  to  its  tendency  to  form 
adhesions,  although  the  results  are  reasonably  satisfactory  if  a  layer  of 
adipose  tissue  is  included.^  For  tliis  reason  subcutaneous  fascia  witli  its 
abundant  supply  of  fat,  usually  obtained  from  tlie  abdomen,  is  better 
adapted  to  the  puri)ose — much  better  than  any  kind  of  i)repared  mem- 
brane, or  even  than  peritoneum  from  a  hernial  sac. 

*  Ceden  und  Rehn:    Arch.  klin.  Chir.,  civ,  65  (literature). 
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hijimuenis  may  easily  and  satisfactorily  be  constructed  by  suturing 
folded  strips  of  fascia  to  the  periosteum  or  even  by  jjassing  them 
through  holes  in  the  bones  themselves,  as  in  the  formation  of  a  tibio- 
navicular ligament  hi  flat-foot,  or  as  done  by  the  writer,  in  holding 
up  the  hand  in  wristnlrop  due  to  paralysis  of  the  musculospiral  nerve* 


Fio.  483. — ^Orehidopfizy.     I,  cord:  2  und  3.  fasciii  lata  envelapiiig  UaaUa;  4.  peritietid 
fa043ia  to  which  the  fascial  '*  cloak"  u  sutured. 


Prolapsed  Origans. — Prolapsed  organs  can  be  held  in  position  by 
fascia  lata,  for  instance  the  kidney,  which  may  be  suspended  to  the 
sheath  of  a  neighboring  muscle  or  to  the  last  rib.  Two  narrow^  strips 
are  often  nsed  for  tliis  purposes,  passing  aromid  the  organ  near  its 
poles  and  held  in  place  by  weaving  tJiem  in  and  out  through  small 
openings  in  the  capsule  (Fowler');  or  the  kidney  may  be  completely 

» Jour,  Am.  Med.  Assn.,  Jauuary  31,  1914.  p.  367. 
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enveloped  in  an  oblong  sheet  of  fascia,  having  a  slit  beginning  at  one 
end  and  terminating  at  the  center,  so  that  it  can  be  slipped  around  the 
vessels  (Henschen) ;  or  a  bridge  may  be  formed  by  imdermining  the 
capsule  through  two  slits  at  the  upper  pole  and  passing  beneath  it  a 
fascial  band  the  ends  of  which  are  united  over  the  last  rib  (Kirschner.* 
(See  Fig.  482.)  In  addition  to  the  mere  relief  of  ptosis,  the  kidney  can 
be  so  tilted,  when  desirable,  as  to  correct  malpositions  of  the  ureter  in 
relation  to  the  pelvis,  thus  promoting  more  efficient  drainage  (Fowler). 


Fig.  484. — Treatment  of  facial  paralysis  by  traiw]>lautation  of  fascia. 

A  badly  prolapsed  uterus  may  be  easily  and  permanently  suspended 
in  position,  through  a  suprapubic  incision,  by  passing  a  strip  of  fascia 
from  side  to  side  through  the  muscle  of  the  fundus  above  the  tubes 
and  just  beneath  the  peritoneum  and  fastening  the  ends  around  the 
tendons  of  the  recti  muscles,  so  as  to  bring  the  fundus  firmly  against 
the  anterior  abdominal  wall  (Freeman.^) 

Undescended  Testes. — I^ndescended  testes  may  be  anchored  to  the 
perineal  fascia  by  enveloping  them  in  a  sheet  of  fascia  much  as  in  sus- 
pending a  prolapsed  kidney  (see  Fig. 483).  This  "cloak"  may  be  made  of 
any  desirable  length  and  is  attached  below  by  undermining  the  skin 
until  the  perineum  is  reached.  The  method  has  the  advantage  of  great 
reliability  combined  with  the  absence  of  injury  to  the  organ. 

Underlining  Cicatrices. — Certain  scars  subject  to  longitudinal  tension, 
such  as  those  about  joints  and  in  the  neck,  are  apt  to  undergo  h^^Der- 
trophy  and  become  thick,  elevated  and  red.  This  occasionally  very 
objectionable  deformity  may  sometimes  be  corrected  by  excision  and 

*  Arch.  klin.  Cliir.,  1910,  No.  3,  Ixxxii,  888;  also  (original  article)  Verhaiul.  d.  deuUch. 
Ge.«ollsch.  f.  Chir.,  1909.  and  Beitr.  z.  klin.  Chir.,  Ixv,  472;  alao  Beitr.  klin.  Chir.,  1913,  5. 
2  Surg.,  Gyn.  and  Obst.,  1919. 
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imderlinin^  of  the  new  sear  with  a  strip  of  fascna  lata,  the  ends  of  which 
an?  ancfif^red  to  the  4wljaeent  jjart.s  in  siieii  a  way  as  tn  take  the  tensi<ni 
from  the  skin— ^for  iastanee,  to  the  niastoifl  and  ekn  icie  in  the  eenical 
refcion.    The  method  is  not  applirable  to  onlinary  keloids. 

Paralyses. — Facial  .—When  it  is  considemi  undesiral>le  to  attempt 
nerve  grafting,  nnieh  relief  from  passive  deforniity  can  be  obtained 
by  elevatin;^  the  corner  uf  the  month  with  a  strip  of  fascia.  This 
is  done  by  nuiking  three  small  incisions,  two  just  extenml  to  the 
f»ral  angle  and  the  other  over  the  zygoma.  Through  a  subcutaneous 
chanrtel  made  with  appropriate  forceps  between  these  ojienings,  a  long, 
naritnv  strip  of  fascia  is  loopefl  about  a  portion  of  muscle  below,  over 
the  zygoma  above,  and  pnlled  tight  enough  to  bring  tlic  corner  of  the 
mouth  up  to  its  proptT  le\'cl  (sc^c  Fig.  484).  The  results^  although  not 
perfect,  are  s^iid  to  be  satisfactory  in  mtist  instances. 

Pio,si,s  of  t lie  eiffliti  may  also  be  relieved  in  a  similar  manner  by  tunnel- 
ling between  a  transverse  incision  in  the  hd  and  one  u|jon  tlie  fort4iead 
and  suturing  one  end  of  a  fascial  strip  to  the  tarsal  cartilage  and  the 
other  to  the  occipitofrontalis,  thus  (obtaining  mnscuhir  action  as  well  as 
direct  elevation. 

THE  TRANSPLANTATION  OF  FAT, 

Adipose  tissue  is  merely  connective  tissue,  the  ci*lls  of  which  are  dis- 
tend*'<l  with  fat.  It  is  foun<l  universally  lieneath  the  skin  \\ith  iiut 
few  exc*eptions,  sncli  as  tlie  exelids,  the  penis,  tlie  scrotum  and  tlie 
nympha*.  In  spite  of  a  somewhat  ]>revalent  idea  tliat  fat  is  of  ver\' 
feeble  vitality,  it  ne\  ertjieless  ma>^  Ik?  tran.s|ilanted  with  almost  tlie 
same  ci^rtainty  as  fascia  itself,  to  which  it  is,  in  fact  intimately  related. 
Like  all  tissues,  however,  with  a  miiiinium  blood  su|)ply,  when  neerosis 
once  begins  it  is  apt  in  be  aimoying  and  protraetc<l, 

OperatiTe  Technic-  (irafts  tjf  adipose  tissue  are  best  obtaincrl  in 
most  instances  from  the  abdominal  wall,  the  thigh  or  the  gluteal  regitm, 
unless  some  fattx  timior  <'on\'eniently  presents  itself.  They  can  be 
remt)ved  in  lumps  or  ui  more  or  less  extensi\'e  sheets  as  retiuired.  (  are 
should  l:>e  taken  to  touch  them  as  little  as  pc^ssible  witli  the  fingers  and 
to  a\oid  unn€Tessar\'  traumatism  witli  instnnnents.  They  should 
preferably  be  transferretl  directly  to  their  fjoint  of  ins^rrtitm  rather  than 
to  let  them  dr>  in  the  atmosphere  ar  to  Hoat  tliem  in  salt  solution; 
tlie>'  ma\\  howe\'er»  when  necessar\',  be  preserved  for  li>ng  |x*ritwis  in 
eokl  storage  like  skin  or  fascia. 

The  ease  with  which  transplants  of  fat  may  be  obtainet]  in  ablondnal 
sections  or  in  wcjrk  up4>n  tJie  kidney  is  of  c<iurse  evident.  In  the 
former  instance  it  is  seldom  even  neeessarj'  to  enlarge  the  original 
incision,  although  when  an  especially  large  graft  is  rf»c|uirtM:l  it  is  often 
better,  in  the  interest  (if  a  smooth  and  uncomplicated  wound,  to 
excise  tlic  nvcrl\  ing  skin  rather  than  to  undermine  it. 

Postoperative  Phenomena. — Numerous  experiments  have  demon - 
stnited  that  fatty  tissue  nearly  always  remams  practically  unchanged 
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after  transplantation  atid  without  undergoing  appreciable  absorptiaa. 
It  becomes  siirrfmndeil,  however,  with  more  or  less  connective  tissue, 
which  occasionally  may  penetrate  its  substance.  The  contraction  of 
this  fibrous  envelope  can  ciiuse  motierate  slirinkage  of  the  graft,  allow- 
ance for  w^hich  should  be  made  mider  exceptional  circumstances. 

There  is  a  strong  tendency  towartl  the  formation  of  adJiesions,  but 
these  are  likely  to  be  less  firm  than  with  other  transplanted  tissues, 
owing  to  their  tenuity  and  to  the  softness  of  the  overlying  fat,  this 
being  of  particular  importance  in  operations  upon  the  brain  and  for  the 
relief  of  adherent  tendons  and  nerves. 

Clinical  Applieatioiis*— The  closure  of  defects  in  the  dura  alTords  a 
ver>'  useful  field  for  tlie  transplantation  of  adipose  tissue,  at  least 
from  an  experimental  standpoint,  because  of  the  cushioning  effect  of  the 
fat  and  the  comparati\^e  looseness  of  the  adhesions.  I>exer,*  however, 
although  he  insists  upon  these  theoretical  advantages,  admits  that  he  , 
has  observ^ed  clinically  but  little  if  any  difference  in  the  ultimate  results] 
of  the  various  methods  employed,  such  as  the  use  of  periosteum  or  of 
I>eritoneum  from  a  hernial  sac. 

The  fat  may  l>e  obtained  in  connection  with  fascia  lata  or  from  the 
alxlominal  wall;  tlie  former  l>eing  ix^rhaps  preferable,  when  it  is  pt>s- 
sible  to  get  enough  adipose  tissue,  owing  to  the  fact  that  tlie  tough 
fascia  fiirnis  a  better  substitut**  for  the  dura  than  tlie  tighter  material 
from  the  alxiomen,  altliough  the  latter  seems  to  answer  the  purjwse 
reasonably  well.  The  graft,  with  the  fatty  side  next  to  tlie  brain ,  should 
overlap  the  edges  of  the  dura,  if  possible,  and  be  sutiircil  to  it  on  all 
sides  securely  with  fine  catgut*  When  practicable  it  should  also  be 
tucked  in  between  the  bone  and  the  dura.  If  drainage  is  used,  the  tul>e 
should  not  come  into  contact  witli  tlie  graft. 

Cavities  in  the  Brain.^Cavities  in  the  brain  itself,  following  operations 
for  tumor,  etc.,  must  become  obliteratetl  either  by  the  formation  of  a 
cyst  or  by  expansion  of  the  substance  of  the  organ.  The  former 
alternative  is  of  course  objectionable,  w'hile  the  latter  is  said  sometimes 
to  cause  large  and  puckering  cicatrices  which  may  give  rise  to  irritative 
symptoms.  Surgeons  have  tried  to  avoid  these  difficulties  by  filling 
the  hole  in  the  brain  with  an  appropriate  lump  of  fat.  This  undoubt- 
edly grows  in  place,  and  its  hemostatic  effect  may  be  desirable,  but  its ' 
advantage  in  other  respects,  although  theoretically  considerable,  has 
not  been  demonstrated  beyond  question.'* 

Adherent  Tendons  and  Nerves,— ^These  have  always  presented  an 
embarrassing  surgical  problem  which  has  not  been  solved  by  envelopmg  | 
them  m  periosteimi,  fascia,  inorganic  substances  or  dead  membranes- 
It  has  recently  been  found,  hoivever,  that  the  results  are  reasonably 
satbfactonr'  when  (laps  or  grafts  of  adipose  tissue  are  employed,  owing 
to  the  yielding  nature  of  the  material  and  the  lightness  of  the  adhesions. 

The  grafts  should  not  be  too  thin.  They  can  generally  be  obtainal 
to  the  best  advantage  from  the  inferior  abdominal  wall;  although 
fascia  lata,  when  co\^ered  by  plenty  of  fat,  may  he  useful  in  some 

^Ztsohr.  f.  Chir..  1914,  p.  1591;  rils*i  Ann.  Surg,,  19H,  Ix.  Ifitf. 

*  Binnie:     Uses  of  Fat  in  Surgery.  Surg.,  Gyne<!.  fliid  Obat.,  1014,  x\dii,  336, 
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instances,  as  in  the  palm  of  tlie  hand  or  sole  of  the  foot,  owing  to  its 
greater  firrniit'ss. 

Unsightly  Depressions.— rnsightly  depressions  about  the  face*  due 
for  instance,  to  adherent  scars  or  to  frontal-sinus  operations,  may  often 
be  obliterated  satisfactorily  by  undermining  tlie  skin  tlirough  a  small 
incision  and  inserting  into  the  resulting  cavity  a  graft  of  fat  of  the 
projier  size. 

Removal  of  the  Breast.^ After  removal  of  the  breast  for  benign 
lesions,  which  may  be  done  '^subcytaneously"  with  retention  of  the 
nipple,  tlie  organ,  if  not  too  large,  may  be  replaced  with  a  mass  of  fat 
from  the  tliigh,  alMlomen  or  buttocks  with  excellent  cosmetic  effect. 
E\'en  lipomata  have  been  employed  for  this  puq>ose. 

Chest. — In  the  chest»  when  it  is  desired  pernmnently  to  collapse  a 
]>ortion  of  the  hmg  on  account  of  a  tul>erculons  cavity  or  a  bronchiec- 
tasis, this  may  be  accomplished  by  tlie  use  of  free  masses  of  fat  (TuHier). 
The  usual  proccilure  is  first  to  resect  se\'eral  inches  of  each  ril>  near  the 
spine,  from  the  first  to  the  eleventlK  The  intact  ]>arietal  pleura  is  then 
freely  separated  with  the  fingers  from  tlie  chest  wall  over  the  site  of 
the  cavit^^  aud  an  ample  graft  of  fat  packed  into  the  depression.  When 
the  o^  erlyiiig  tissues  are  remiited  and  the  side  of  the  chest  shrinks  in 
from  the  rib  resection,  the  mass  of  fat  is  firmly  j)resst"<l  into  ]>lace.  The 
results  of  this  form  of  treatment  are  encouraging,  and  seem  to  be  more 
rational  than  the  use  of  paraffin  for  tlie  same  purpose  (Saiierbmch). 

Hemostasis. — Bleeding  from  injuries  of  the  kidney,  liver  and  spleen 
is  sometimes  very  difficult  to  control;  but  even  when  quite  brisk  this 
can  often  be  done  by  the  application  of  fatty  tissue— as  a  tampon  in  tlie 
deeper  wounds,  or  as  a  closely  applied  covering  in  those  which  are  more 
supcTficiiiL  The  fatty  capsule  of  the  kidney  and  the  adipose  tissue  of 
tlie  abdominal  wall  furnish  an  alnnidance  of  convenient  niateriah  In 
order  to  l>e  effective,  tlie  graft  must  often  Im?  held  in  place  by  sutures  of 
cmtgut,  which,  with  tam|K>ns  at  least,  should  grasp  the  tissues  deepl\' 
on  each  side  of  tlie  wound  in  order  to  get  the  additional  effect  of  lateral 
pressure.  The  omentum,  which  is  also  employed  for  a  similar  purpose, 
although  containing  great  quantities  of  fat.  belongs  to  another  variety 
of  tissue  and  owes  much  of  its  hemostatic  projierty  to  its  remarkable 
power  of  adhesion.  A  possible  objection  to  its  indiscriminate  use  is 
that  its  ligation  occasionally  gives  rise  to  capillary  hemorrhage  from  the 
stomach ,  as  the  writer  has  obser^^ed  in  several  instances. 

In  cerebral  surgery,  troublesome  oozing  from  the  brain,  the  meninges 
and  even  the  bone  can  often  be  controlled  by  firmly  pressing  pieces  of 
fat  against  the  bleeding  surface,  although  unless  a  transplantation  has 
also  been  done  tlie  necessary  material  is  not  so  easih'  obtained  as 
muscle,  which  of  course  answers  the  purpose  cquall\'  well. 

Hilse/  by  a  convincing  series  of  exjK*riments,  has  demonstrate*  1  that 
fat,  like  fascia,  muscle  and  omentum,  contains  in  equal  amount  a 
substance  which  materially  lessens  the  time  of  coagulation  of  the 
blood  p  tlius  rendering  it  actively  as  well  as  passively  hemostatic. 


»  Artib,  Win,  Cbtr,,  No.  4,  ciii,  1043. 
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STEXSEX'S  DFiT. 

By  albert  J,  OCHSNER,  MI).,  F.AX.S. 

Ix  all  surgical  operations  involving  tlie  parotid  gland  it  h  important 
to  bear  in  inin<I  the  relation  that  this  glanii  bears  to  the  facial  nerve. 
It  is  well  to  have  a  clear  idea  of  the  course  and  position  of  the  nerve 
liranrhes  as  shown  in  Plate  I,  Vol.  I,  and  in  Figure  485  anti  to  keep 
this  thoroughly  in  mind  during  every  step  of  every  operation  involving 
the  parotid  gland* 

In  operations  upon  Stensen's  duct,  one  must  always  In^ar  in  mind 
the  above  facts  and  the  further  fact  that  when  once  an  extenml  fistula 
has  been  formed  one  often  encounters  much  difficulty  in  correcting 
this  condition,  hence  the  wisilom  of  planning  all  operations  with  a  \iew 
to  avoid  this  complication. 


COKDinONS  REQUIRING  OPEEATIONS  INVOLVING  THE 
PAROTID  GLAND. 

1.  Abscess, 

2.  CVst  due  to  obstruction  of  duct. 

3.  Benign  tumors,  (a)  fibroma,  (b)  adenoma;  (c)  lipoma;  (rf)  enchon- 
droma  ie)  myxoma;  (/)  tuberculosis. 

4.  Malignant  gro^^hs;  enchondrosarcoma;  san'oma  and  carcinoma. 
Abscess.     Thin  eonelition  occurs  most  frequently  as  a  complication 

of  une  of  the  diseases  which  are  associated  with  infections,  like  typhoid 
fever,  scarlet  fever,  measles  and  fliphthena.  It  also  occurs  quite 
frequentK  after  surreal  operations,  apparently'  more  conimtmly  after 
o|>erations  involving  afMlominat  sfx'tion. 

Prophylajda.  -Kxtrenje  care  in  cleansing  the  teeth  and  the  cavity  of 
the  mouth  and  pharynx  flnring  the  progress  of  the  diseases  mentionetl 
above  and  tlie  same  care  |>revious  to  and  following  surgical  operations 
will  serve  to  reduce  the  frerinency  of  abscess  of  the  parotid  gland. 

The  nse  of  chewing  gum  following  operatiotjs  will  stimulate  the  flow 
of  parotid  gland  secretion  and  will  prevent  ffvrmation  t*f  the  abscess. 
In  many  caries  even  after  there  is  some  swelling  anti  marked  tenderness 
of  the  pan>tid  gland,  the  vigorous  chewing  of  wax  or  gum  will  inhibit 
the  process. 

After  an  abscess  has  fomietl  it  should  be  opened  freely  by  means  of  an 
incision  directed  so  as  to  av(*id  cutting  nerve  fibers  (Fig.  485).  The 
pus  is  often  quite  thick  hence  the  necessity  of  making  a  free  incision. 
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Cyst  of  Parotid  Gl&nd.—Thb  condition  occurs  as  a  result  of  obstruc- 
tion of  sorae  portion  of  Stensen*s  dnrt  due  to  the  presence  of  a  calculus 
or  an  obstruction  caused  by  cicatricial  contraction  following  an 
inflaminatiuii  involving  the  walls  of  tlie  duct  or  the  invasion  of  the  duct 
by  a  malignant  growth. 

Treatment*— The  treatment  consists  in  reestablishing  the  lumen 
of  the  duct,  if  this  is  possible,  or  the  removal  of  the  gland  in  case  the  duct 
cannot  be  restored.  In  case  the  gland  has  to  be  removed  for  the  relief 
of  this  condition,  the  operation  performed  is  identical  with  that  about 
to  be  described  for  the  removal  of  tlie  parotid  containing  a  malignant 
growth;  with  the  exception  that  in  the  former  all  nerv^es  are  preserve^L 
while  in  the  latter  they  are  sacrificed. 


Fiu.  485 — Diast^clion  f-howiiiw  lower  filatnent.*  of  tho  facifil  ncrve»  cspeetally  the 
"rnmuJi  aoBst^imatJriiH  rnnomandihuliiris/'  J(ifT/\  which  giipplk»s  the  depressor  Ubit  in- 
feriuris*     (Dowd,  AdJials  of  Surger>\) 


In  case  of  non-malignant  stricture  of  the  duct  it  is  well  to  attempt 
dilatation  by  means  of  graduated  Iwugies  used,  at  first  daily  and  later 
less  frequently,  c  nntinuing  the  passage  of  bougies  at  least  once  a  week 
for  months.  In  the  meantime,  great  care  should  be  given  to  the  teeth, 
month  and  pharynx. 

The  ordinary  filiform  urethral  bougies  followed  later  by  the  larger 
sizes  up  to  No,  ti  French  are  most  useful  in  this  work. 

If  the  stricture  is  so  low  that  it  can  be  reached  from  the  mouth  but  too 
persistent  to  yield  permanently  to  treatment  with  bougies,  it  is  well 
to  split  the  duct  longitudinally  for  a  distance  of  2  to  3  cm.,  making  an 
incision  down  upon  a  grooved  director  which  has  l>een  introduced 
through  tlic  partly  dilateil  stricture  from  the  nionth. 
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The  result  of  this  treatment  will  usually  be  healing  free  from  a 
reeurrerice  of  the  ^stricture  or  a  fistula  of  the  duct  into  the  mouth 
through  the  incision  above  the  stricture  which  will  act  nornjally- 

If  the  stricture  is  located  too  high  for  this  operation,  an  attempt 
should  be  made  to  acconiplish  the  same  end  by  performing  the  same 
operation  through  the  cheek.  In  tliis  ease,  however,  one  should  make 
the  incision  carefully  in  order  to  avoid  injury  to  the  branches  of  the 
facial  nerve  (Fig,  485). 

This  operation  is  frequently  followed  by  a  permanent  external 
fistula  which  will  later  be  very  difficult  to  heal  and  raa>^  result  in  the 
necessity  of  excising  the  gland.  Before  this  step  is  taken,  however, 
long  continued  dilatation  of  the  lower  segment  should  be  practised. 

Obstruction  due  to  stone  in  the  duct  is  treated  precisely  in  the  same 
manner  with  the  exception  tliat  the  longitudinal  incision  is  made  down 
nj^Kiu  the  stone  instead  of  the  grooved  director.  Here  again  the 
operation  should  always  be  made  from  the  inside  of  the  mouth  if  this 
is  possible. 

Following  all  these  operations  the  patient  should  be  instructctl  to 
chew  wax  or  gum  for  half  an  hour  at  a  time  after  the  ojjeratio!!  and  to 
carefull\'  cleanse  the  teeth,  tongue  and  pharynx  before  and  after 
eating. 

If  there  is  any  doubt  as  to  whether  the  obstniction  is  due  to  stone 
or  tumor  an  ,T-ray  should  be  taken  with  the  apparatus  generally  in  use 
for  the  examination  of  teeth. 

Tumors. — All  benign  tumors  are  treated  by  making  a  careful  incision 
in  the  direction  of  the  nerv'^e  fil>ers,  proceeding  slowly  and  carefully, 
preferabl\^  under  local  anesthesia »  picking  up  all  the  bloodvessels,  so 
as  to  have  an  absolutely  clean  field .  After  the  tumor  has  been  exfiosed 
it  is  enucleated  and  the  w^ound  closed.  The  same  steps  are  taken  in  the 
removal  of  tuberculous  lymph  nodes  within  the  gland. 

In  case  of  enchondroma  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  remove 
the  capsule  with  the  tumor  because,  although  enchondromata  them- 
selves seem  to  be  non-malignant  still  they  are  likely  to  recur  in  the 
form  of  enchondrosarcoma  in  case  any  portion  of  the  tumor  or  the 
attached  connective  tissue  is  overlooked  in  the  removal. 

In  all  of  these  cases,  too  much  care  cannot  be  exercised  in  protecting 
the  nerve  fibers  because  their  destruction  will  result  in  an  unsightly 
deformity* 

MalifBant  Tumors.— Malignant  growths  occur  usually  in  the  form 
of  enchondrosarcoma*  sarcoma  or  carcinoma. 

In  these  cases  the  entire  gland  together  with  the  nerves  should  l>e 
removed,  notwithstanding  the  unavoidal>le  paralysis  of  the  muscles 
of  the  face.  In  all  of  these  cases  it  is  well  to  give  intensive  a;-ray 
treatment  l>efore  and  after  the  operation. 

Teclmic  of  Operation.— Begin  3  crn.  al>ove  the  zygoma  and  make  a 
vertical  incision  directly  in  front  of  the  external  ear  to  a  point  3  cm. 
below^  the  angle  of  the  jaw  to  the  sternocleidomastoid  muscle.  Expose 
the  deep  jugular  vein  and  clamp  and  ligate  any  small  branches  en* 
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countered  in  order  to  keep  the  wound  free  from  blood.  Reflect  a  skin 
flap  freely  on  both  sides  of  the  incision  and  draw  this  well  out  of  the 
way  with  sharp  retractors.  From  this  point  on  it  is  well  to  continue 
the  operation  by  cutting  all  tissues  with  the  electric  cauter>^  in  order 
to  avoid  cancer  infection. 

All  vessels  are  caught  between  two  pairs  of  forceps  as  soon  as  they 
are  exposed,  then  they  are  cut  and  ligated  in  order  to  keep  the  field  of 
operation  thoroughly  free  from  blood. 

It  is  well  to  dissect  out  all  lymph  nodes  along  the  internal  jugular 
vein  and  the  external  carotid  artery. 

The  transverse  facial  artery  and  Stensen's  duct  are  ligated  below  the 
lower  edge  of  the  zygoma,  also  the  internal  maxillary  branch  of  the 
external  carotid  and  the  superior  temporal.  It  is  usually  best  to 
ligate  the  external  carotid  above  the  point  at  which  the  external  maxil- 
lary is  given  off  and  also  the  posterior  auricular  near  its  origin. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  remove  any  or  all  of  the  tissues  to  which  the 
tumor  is  attached  always  with  the  electric  cautery  in  order  to  make  a 
radical  operation. 

A  small  drain  is  inserted  and  the  skin  wound  is  closed.  Intensive 
ar-ray  treatment  should  be  applied  as  soon  as  possible  after  the 
operation. 

The  prognosis  following  these  operations  is  quite  favorable  but  one 
should  bear  in  mind  the  importance  of  making  a  very  thorough  opera- 
tion the  first  time  because  secondary'  operations  even  though  done  verj^ 
thoroughly  are  much  less  likely  to  be  successful.  It  is  quite  as  import- 
ant to  make  a  thorough  operation  for  enchondroma  because  this  condi- 
tion is  likely  to  return  as  a  sarcoma. 

Fistula  of  Stensen's  Duct. — This  is  a  very  troublesome  condition  and 
very  distressing  to  the  patient  because  it  causes  a  constant  stream  to 
flow  over  the.  patient^s  face.  It  usually  results  from  an  injury  or  an 
operation. 

Treatment.— First  we  must  determine  whether  the  duct  is  open  into 
the  mouth,  by  probing  downward  from  the  fistula.  If  it  is  not  open  the 
obstruction  must  be  removed  by  means  of  the  same  method  that  one 
employs  to  overcome  a  stricture. 

If  the  fistula  is  low  down  in  the  course  of  the  duct,  it  is  best  to  make 
an  opening  into  the  cavity  of  the  mouth  and  attach  the  mucous  lining 
of  the  duct  to  the  mucous  lining  of  the  mouth  by  means  of  fine  silk 
sutures  and  then  to  cut  around  the  external  fistula,  invert  this  by 
means  of  fine  catgut  sutures  and  suture  the  skin  over  this. 

If  the  fistula  is  too  far  up  to  apply  this  method  an  attempt  may  be 
made  to  excise  the  cicatricial  tissue,  thoroughly  dilate  the  distal  end 
and  unite  with  fine  catgut  suture,  or  if  this  fails,  keep  the  distal  end 
dilated  and  permit  the  wound  to  heal  by  granulation,  stimulating  the 
tissues  by  the  use  of  tincture  of  cantharides. 

If  all  attempts  fail  excision  of  the  gland  is  indicated  with  preservation 
of  all  nerve  filaments. 
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By  OLlVEIi  J,  FAY,  Mi). 

The  subjet't  of  traumatology  is  of  absorbing  interest,  not  alone  from 
an  economic  and  st>cioloj;ir  standpoint,  but  from  the  standpoint  of 
clinical  mcilicine  as  well.  The  infinite  variations  in  the  traumatizing 
agent,  and  in  the  resistance  of  the  individual,  result  in  a  complexity  of 
clinical  manifestations  which  make  early  diagnosis  one  of  the  most 
diffieult  problems  the  surgeon  has  to  face.  It  is  also  one  of  his  nn)st 
urgent  problems,  for  the  final  outcome  of  the  case  is  often  determined 
within  the  first  few  houi^,  or  it  may  be  the  first  few  moments  by  the 
surgeon's  decision  ft>r  or  against  early  operation^  Diagnosis  must  be 
based  large!\'  upon  the  clinical  picture  as  a  whole,  with  only  certain 
general  considerations  to  serve  as  guides.  The  wide  variations  of  the 
individual  case  demand  corresponding  variatituis  in  treatment.  If  all 
cases  of  severe  injury,  especially  those  of  subcutaneous  abdominal 
injury,  could  be  referred  to  the  experienced  surgeon,  the  operative 
ttM^hnic  might  best  be  summcfl  up  by  saying  that  the  operative  treat- 
ment  to  be  employed  must  depend  in  each  case  upon  the  luiture  and 
extent  of  the  injury,  the  general  condition  of  the  patient,  and  the  judg- 
ment of  the  operator.  In  the  very  nature  c^f  these  cases,  howe\^er,  it 
follows  that  a  large  number  of  them  will  Ijc  out  of  reach  of  the  well- 
c<|yipped  hospital  and  the  exi>erienced  surgeon,  aiul  the  responsibility 
of  the  operation  must  fall  upon  the  attending  physician,  however 
unwilling  he  may  be  to  iissume  it.  For  this  reas^iu  some  brief  deseri|>- 
tion  of  the  treatment  most  commonly  required  is  given  here. 


SHOCK. 

Shock  is  the  usiml  secpient  of  severe  contusions  of  the  abdomen 
and  is  also  frefpicntly  met  with  ftillowing  severe  trauma  to  other  parts 
of  the  body.  Aluch  has  be(*n  written  on  the  nature  and  cause  of  sh<.>ck 
but  its  clinical  aspc*cts  aliaie  arc  *^f  interest  here*  Its  symptoms  are 
so  marketl,  often  so  alarming,  that  the  diagnosis  is  readily  made. 
In  severe  contusioas  o(  the  abdomen  its  onset  is,  as  a  rule,  simultaneous 
with  the  receipt  of  the  blow,  while  in  the  case  of  other  injuries  it  may 
be  delayed;  tlie  loss  of  conseiousness  is  usually  of  brief  duration,  but 
the  patient  remains  <lazed;  the  pupils  are  dilated,  the  face  drawn  and 
extremely  pale,  the  mouth  half  open;  the  skin  and  extremities  cold; 
the  pulse  thready.  Later  there  is  meteorism  and  tlic  patient  is 
nauseatetl  and  sutlers  fmni  thirst.  The  symptoms  disappear  gradually, 
usuall}-  one  by  one.  and  while  the  condition  is  variably  in  its  duration, 
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simple  shock  (I  am  not  speaking  here  of  collapse  due  to  hemorrhage, 
etc.)  seldom  persists  for  more  than  three  hours. 

Shock  varies  greatly  not  only  in  duration  but  also  in  intensity  and 
while,  in  a  general  way,  we  are  justified  in  considering  its  degree  and 
persistence  an  indent  to  the  severity  of  the  injury,  the  equation  of 
personal  susceptibility^  is  one  not  to  be  ignored.  Not  infrequently 
following  an  injury,  the  patient  is  found  to  Ije  in  an  alarming  state  of 
shock  which  subsides  slowly  but  the  patient,  once  he  has  recovered 
from  it,  shows  no  further  evidence  of  injury.  Again,  a  patient,  follow- 
ing an  injury*  walks  to  his  home,  to  the  doctor's  office  or  to  the  hospital ; 
on  examination  he  presents  no  s\^nptoms  of  severe  injury"  until,  after 
some  hours,  he  collapses  or  develops  peritonitis.  On  operation  or  at 
autopsy,  a  ruptured  or  even  a  severed  gut,  severe  lacerations  of  the 
liver  or  spleen  arc  found. 

All  necessar^^  examinations  of  a  patient  in  shock  must  be  made  w-ith 
the  greatest  gentleness.  HLs  head  should  be  lowered  and  heat  applied 
to  the  body  but  tlie  danger  of  burns  must  be  excluded.  Many  drugs  M 
have  been  tried  to  raise  the  blood-pressure  in  cases  of  shock  but  few  ■ 
have  been  found  of  any  real  service.  Normal  salt  solution »  a  few 
degrees  warmer  tlian  bloo<l  heat,  sliould  be  administered  subcuta* 
neously,  intravenously  or  per  rectum.  Where  shock  is  associated  with 
hemorrhage,  saline  solution  is  peculiarly  effective.  One  dram  of 
adrenalin  chloride  in  5(10  c,c.  of  the  normal  salt  solution  should  lye 
administered  in  the  shock  of  acute  anemia  and  in  other  cases  which  do 
not  readily  respond  to  treatment,  or  20  minims  of  adrenalin  may  be 
injected  subcutaneously.  This  may  be  once  or  even  tAvice  repeaterl 
at  intervals  of  some  hours.  When  intravenous  infusion  is  the  method 
used,  it  must  be  remembered  that  rapid  infusion  or  the  administration 
of  large  quantities  of  fluifl  may  cause  death.  Atropin  is  sometimes 
effective  especially  when  perspiration  is  profuse.  Strychnine  is  worse 
than  useless,  an<l  ant>dyues  sliould  be  used  but  sparingly  and  only 
when  absolutely  necessary  to  control  pain.  An  exception  must  he 
made  in  the  presence  of  probable  active  hemorrhage,  for  morphine 
lowers  the  blood-pressure  and  thus  aids  in  controlling  the  bleeding. 
Crile^s  pneumatic  suit  is  of  great  service  in  increasing  the  amount  of 
circulating  blood  and  consequently  the  blood-pressure;  but  where  it  is 
not  available,  something  of  the  same  result  may  be  obtained  by 
bandaging  the  extremities.  The  abdomen  may  also  be  bandaged  over 
sev^eral  thickness  of  elastic  cotton. 

Operation  should  never  be  undertaken  in  shock  except  in  the  presence 
of  the  most  urgent  indication,  such  as  hemorrhage,  obstruction  to  the 
bowel  or  to  the  air  passages.  It  is  then  absolutely  essential  that  the 
least  possible  time  be  consunied^ — hemorrhage  should  be  controlled, 
enterostomy  or  tracheotomy  performed,  the  peritoneal  toilet  made, 
but  it  is  safer  to  leave  all  complicated  and  time-consuming  procedures 
for  later  execution.  The  necessity  for  secondary  operation  is  of  course 
to  be  deprecated  but  in  this  class  of  cases,  the  patient  who  requires 
secondary  operation  is  to  be  congratulated,  for  after  a  tune-consuming 
primary  operation,  he  is  more  apt  to  jeciuire  autopsy,  _^ 
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T'he  differentiation  of  hemorrhage  from  shock  is  not  infrefjiiently 
difficult  in  cases  of  sul:>cytaneous  abdominal  or  thoracic  injury*  The 
symptoms  of  hemorrhage  are  those  of  acute  anemia:  Colorlessness  of 
skin  and  mucosa,  profuse,  ropy  perspiration,  small,  rapid  pulse,  rapid 
superficial  respiration,  air-hunger,  glassy  eyes,  contracted  pupils,  a 
feeling  of  anxiety,  restlessness  which  may  even  amount  to  convulsions, 
vertigo,  roaring  in  the  ears,  vomiting,  cold  extremities,  and  a  fall 
ill  temperature. 

The  physical  signs  of  hemorrhage  are.  for  the  most  part,  to  be 
dett^'ted  by  percussion — the  determination  of  an  area  of  dulness 
espc*cially  in  the  dependent  portions  of  the  abdomen.  Meteorism, 
muscular  rigidity  or  extreme  tenderness  ma}-  prevent  the  detection  of 
even  extensive  extravasations  of  blood;  again,  in  a  flaccid  abdomen, 
the  presence  of  liquid  blood  may  st*metimes  be  detected  by  fluctuation. 
By  vaginal  or  rectal  examination,  the  presence  of  free  blood  in  the 
rectovesical  space  or  in  the  pouch  of  I^ouglas  may  be  revealed.  In 
acute  anemia,  the  liemoglobiii  content  of  the  blood  is  decreased,  while 
it  undergoes  no  change  in  shtx-k.  A  sudden  drop  in  blood-pressure 
also  is  indicative  of  shock  or  of  hemorrhage. 

In  many  respects,  the  treatment  of  hemorrhage  and  of  shock  do 
not  differ.  In  hemorrhage  absolute  re^t  is  retjuirtMl;  morphine  should 
he  employed  to  lower  the  blotxl-pressure  and  to  control  restlessness. 

Intra-abdominal  hemorrhage,  however,  demands  immediate  opera- 
tion e\'en  in  the  presence  of  shock.  On  opening  the  abdomen,  bleeding 
may  be  so  profuse  as  to  prevent  the  finding  tjf  its  source.  Digital 
Ci impression  most  then  be  applied  to  the  aorta,  or  the  abdomen  may 
be  packed  with  large  sponges,  which  are  then  removed  one  by  one 
in  the  search  for  the  bleeding  point.  Any  operation  must  be  of  the 
briefest  possible  duration.  In  hemorrhage  from  the  liver,  large  vessels 
may  be  ligated  and  the  organ  then  firmly  tamponed;  suture  and 
tamponing  n»ay  also  be  effective.  In  lesser  isolated  injuries  to  the 
spleen,  the  same  tre-atment  may  be  employed,  but  if  ruptures  are  mul- 
tiple or  ver>'  deep,  splenectomy  is  the  operation  of  choice.  Bleeding 
points  in  the  mesentery  must  be  ligated  and,  if  the  blocxl  supply  of  a 
portion  of  the  gut  is  thus  cut  off,  res€*ction  becomes  necessar>\  Rents 
in  the  stomach  and  bladder  are  sutured.  When  the  hemorrhage  comes 
from  the  abdominal  wall,  ligation  of  the  damaged  bloodvessels  is 
employed. 

When  hemorrhage  has  been  controlled,  adrenalin  in  normal  salt 
solution  should  be  a^lministered.  In  very  severe  cases  of  hemorrhage, 
the  transfusion  of  whole  blood  is  of  the  greatest  service.  The  agglu- 
tination test  removes  one  element  of  danger  but,  where  this  cannot  be 
employed,  the  selection  of  a  near  relative  of  the  same  sex  is  said  to 
greatly  lessen  the  danger  of  hemolysis. 

Even  lesser  hemorrhage  in  hemophiliacs  presents  great  danger  and 
greater  difficulty  in  treatment.    Any  operation  upon  a  known  hemo- 
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philiac  should  be  preceded  by  the  transfusion  of  whole  blood. 
Recently,  after  excising  an  inguinal  gland  for  the  purpose  of  diagnosis, 
we  found  it  impossible  to  control  the  hemorrhage  and  some  questioning 
elicited  a  history  of  hemophilia.  After  the  usual  expedients  had  been 
exhausted,  a  syringeful  of  blood  was  withdrawn  from  the  father  and 
injected  into  the  tissues  of  the  boy's  back,  with  resulting  hemostasis 
within  an  incredibly  brief  space  of  time.  Since  the  inheritance  is 
usually  through  the  mother,  the  father  would  appear  to  be  the  pre- 
ferred donor.  Because  of  its  simplicity  and  freedom  from  danger, 
this  method  of  controlling  hemophilic  bleeding  in  cases  of  trauma 
might  well  be  given  a  trial. 

WOUNDS. 

Wounds  still  make  up  by  far  the  largest  number  of  the  cases  of  trauma 
which  the  average  surgeon  is  called  upon  to  treat,  for  under  this  head 
we  may  class  any  dissolution  of  surface  continuity,  the  result  of  injur\\ 
An  incited  wound  is  a  cut  made  by  some  sharp  edge;  the  minimum 
amount  of  tissue  destruction  results.  The  pain  is  usually  not  severe, 
or  at  least  is  of  very  brief  duration,  but  hemorrhage  may  be  profuse. 
Stab  \oounds  are  in  a  sense  also  incised  wounds  but  the  expression  carries 
with  it  the  idea  of  depth  rather  than  of  length,  since  they  are  made 
by  a  pointed  instrument  or  narrow  blade.  Here  the  danger  of  hemor- 
rhage is  of  special  importance,  particularly  when  some  cavity  of  the 
body  has  been  penetrated.  The  expression,  imnctured  wmmd^,  empha- 
sizes even  more  than  does  the  term  stab  wounds,  the  idea  of  a  deep 
wound  with  a  small  surface  opening,  such  as  that  made  by  a  needle, 
the  tine  of  a  pitchfork,  an  awl.  Drainage  is  usually  shut  off  and 
infection  often  occurs;  where  a  large  bloodvessel  has  been  punctured, 
an  aneurysm  may  develop.  Contused  wounds  are  the  result  of  blunt 
force;  with  trivial  ** bumps"  and  the  crushing  of  limbs,  as  in  railroad 
accidents,  as  the  two  extremes.  The  surface  wound  is  jagged  and  the 
surrounding  tissues  crushed  and  torn.  In  lacerated  wounds  the  wound 
edges  are  also  jagged  and  rough,  the  tissues  being  torn  apart;  they  are 
more  or  less  bruised  but  it  is  the  open  wound  rather  than  the  crushed 
tissues  which  occupies  the  foreground  of  the  picture.  A  brush  burn  is 
inflicted  by  some  rapidly  moving  object  against  which  a  surface  of  the 
body  is  pressed,  as  by  a  belt  or  a  pulley  rope.  It  is  usually  superficial 
but  the  large  area  of  abraded  tissue  makes  it  peculiarly  painful.  Gun- 
shot wounds  may  be  likened  to  punctured  wounds  or  to  perforating 
wounds. 

In  treating  wounds  our  first  consideration  must  be  the  arrest  of 
hemorrhage.  All  larger  bloodvessels  must  be  ligati^d,  while  the 
cdpillary  bleeding  may  be  controlled  by  pressure  and  the  application 
of  heat.  All  tissue  which  is  damaged  beyond  repair  should  be  cut 
away,  all  the  foreign  matter  removed,  and  the  wound  and  the  surround- 
ing skin  thoroughly  cleansed.  If  the  surface  is  hairy,  it  should  be 
shaved,  then  scrubbed  with  soap  and  washed  with  water  and  with 
alcohol.    Tincture  of  iodin  is  then  applied. 
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The  question  of  the  closure  of  wounds  and  their  drainage  is  deter- 
mined by  two  factors — the  probable  presence  of  infection  and  cosmetic 
re(]uircm(*nts.  All  wounds  on  and  about  the  face  are  closed  without 
drainaj^e  because  the  space  tietween  the  stitches  is  sutticienl  to  permit 
of  the  escape  of  the  wound-se<!retion.  A  lar^e  or  deep  wound  nnist  be 
draiiicdi  at  least  tivr  the  first  twent\*-four  or  furty-eight  hours;  a  simple 
tube,  a  cigarette  drain,  a  wick  made  of  strands  of  some  suture  materiab 
and  gauze  are  all  suitable  for  this  purpose,  tlie  choice  depending  upon 
the  nature  of  the  wountl  and  the  individual  preference  of  the  surgeon. 
Infected  wounds  should  always  be  thoroughly  drained. 

In  the  st*lection  of  suture  materia),  certain  general  rules  must  be 
followed:  In  closing  wounds  about  the  face,  very  fine  sutures  must 
be  used  to  avoid  stitch  scars.  The  use  of  noncutting  needles  is  also 
indicatetL  Muscles  and  tendons  or  any  wound  uptm  which  tJiere  is 
much  tension  must  be  closed  with  strong  suture  material  Aside  from 
these  general  considerations,  the  selection  of  suture  material  is  largely 
a  matter  of  choice.  For  face  w^ounds,  many  surgeons  use  clips  but  I 
have  a  personal  preference  for  horsc*-hair.  Fr»r  tension  sutures,  chromic 
catgut,  silkworm  gut  or  silk  are  ust*d.  M\'  own  choice  is  as  a  rule  silk- 
worm gut  for  tensir>n  sutures;  for  other  wounds  plain  catgut. 

In  closing  dcf/p  wounds,  buried  sutures  are  reijnired  and  the  needle 
shoukl  l>e  carried  well  to  the  base  of  the  wound  to  prevent  the  formation 
of  a  hematoma  in  the  cavity  whirli  might  otherwis^^  n^nudn.  Sutures 
should  bring  the  etlges  of  the  woinid  in  apj>roximation  but  they  should 
not  be  too  tightly  drawn  or  tissue  necrosis  will  result.  Where  wounds 
are  prone  to  gape,  a  stay  suture  shtadd  be  employed  to  relieve  the 
tension  on  the  sutures  used  in  bringing  the  lif)s  of  tlie  W4*und  together. 
As  for  the  methi«i  irf  placing  the  stitches,  the  interrupted  suture  is  the 
usual  one  employed.  Halstead^s  subcuticular  suture  is  used  in  closing 
clean  wounds  where  the  avoidance  of  scar  formation  is  especially 
important.  Where  there  is  much  tension,  a  quilled  or  a  button  suture 
may  be  re<|uired.  The  continuous  suture  is  used  when  a  perceptible 
st^ar  is  not  of  great  importance  and  it  is  desired  to  close  the  wound 
hurriedly. 

In  all  clean  wounds  the  dressing  applied  should  consist  of  flr\ 
sterile  gauze;  some  siu*geons  make  it  a  routine  practice  to  sprinkle  all 
wounds  both  before  and  after  suturing  with  an  antiseptic  drying 
powder  but  tliLs  is  not  reciuirefl  in  clean  wounds.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  change  the  dressings  at  stated  intervals.  If  the  patient's  tempera* 
ture  is  normal  and  the  dressings  remain  dr>;,  they  may  be  left  untouched 
for  days  and  the  wound  will  be  the  l>etter  for  being  undisturbed.  On 
the  other  hanrh  if  the  dressings  become  si>ake<]  with  secretion,  they 
should  be  changed  at  frequent  intervals  and»  at  any  rise  in  the  patient's 
temperature  or  at  any  other  sign  of  infection,  they  must  be  removed 
at  once  and  the  wound  inspected.  Infi^rted  wounds  should  i»e  treate*! 
with  hot  wet  dressings-  A  wide  pierce  of  gaufee  several  feet  in  length 
is  dipped  into  a  hot  boric  acid  solution — four  parts  saturated  boric 
acid  solution  and  alcohol  one  part — and  then  wound  about  the  hand 
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and  arm,  or  foot  and  leg»  carrying  the  dressing  up  to  the  bcxly.  If  a 
finger  or  toe  is  the  site  of  the  inlcction»  the  dressing  should  be  wound 
about  esich  digit  separately.  CK  eJr  this,  several  thicknesses  of  cotton 
are  placed;  the  cotton  is  covered  with  gutta  percha  or  with  a  rubber 
sheet  and  then  with  a  bandage.  The  dressing  is  soaked  with  the 
hot  solution  at  frequent  intervals,  and  cliauged  not  oftener  than  once 
in  forty-eight  hours.  The  injured  limb  should  be  elevated,  and  the 
patient  kept  in  bed. 

The  exigencies  of  w^ar  have  brought  into  prominence  a  number  of 
antiseptic  solutions  of  greater  or  less  merit.  Even  the  large  nuiTit>er 
of  wounds  treated  has  not  yet  finally  decided  their  relative  merits, 
perhaps  in  part  because  the  technic  of  the  preparation  of  any  given 
solution  has  ^^a^ie^^  widely.  The  boric  acid  solution  is  recommended 
here»  not  because  it  is  sui^rior  to  other  antiseptic  solutions,  but 
because  the  sinii>lieity  of  its  preparation  makes  it  ever\^vhere  av^ailable. 

A\'ulsion  of  the  scalp,  of  fairly  conmion  occurrence  in  the  days  of 
Indian  warfare,  is  now  always  an  industrial  accident,  as  where  the  hair 
is  caught  in  machinery  or  l>y  a  belt.  The  bleeding  may  be  severe  and 
hemorrluige  must  he  controlled  by  the  ligation  of  all  visible  blood- 
vessels. If  the  scalp  is  only  detached  in  part  the  flap  should  be  sutured 
in  place.  If  it  has  l>een  entirely  detached  but  is  in  good  condition 
grafting  may  be  attempted.  In  all  other  cases,  after  cleansing  the 
wound,  an  antiseptic  dressing  is  applied  for  some  hours,  or  even  days, 
and  Thiersch  grafts  are  then  made.  Where  the  pericranium  has  been 
torn  away,  difficulty  is  often  expeTienced  in  getting  a  goml  granidatm 
surface  upon  which  to  graft.  In  such  cases,  holes  may  be  drilled  int 
the  skull,  through  which  granulations  may  grow^  up. 


SPRAINS. 

The  term  sprain  is  a  rather  loose  expression  applied  to  injuries  to  the 
joints  in  which  the  ligaments,  tendons,  or  synovia  are  invoh^ed  but  no 
fracture  or  dislocation  of  the  bone  is  present.  The  sprain  is  the  result 
of  the  extension  of  motion  beyond  normal  limits,  and  children  and 
adults  in  whom  the  musculature  ib  poorly  developed  are  especially 
liable  to  such  injuries. 

DiagnosiB. — Immetliately  following  the  receipt  of  the  sprain  the  pain 
is  often  intense,  sometimes  even  causing  nausea  and  vomiting;  later 
there  may  be  a  feeling  of  numbness.  Swelling  usually  develops  w^ithin 
a  shi>rt  time  and  the  resulting  deformity  may  l>c  very  raarkcil  especiall\' 
\N'hen  there  is  also  effusion  into  the  joint.  Ecchymosis  may  alsti  apjK'ar 
and  is  often  extensive.  Tenderness  to  the  touch  and  on  any  attempt 
to  use  the  joint  is  observed  and  is  one  of  the  last  symptoms  to  disappear. 
The  diagnosis  of  sprain  is  so  easily  made  that  many  unfortunate 
failures  to  recognize  a  fracture  or  dislocation  occur;  the  only  w^ay  to 
insiu'e  against  such  errors  is  to  make  it  an  invariable  rule  to  take  an 
x-ray  of  every  supposed  sprain  or,  where  this  is  impossible,  to  examine 
under  an  anesthetic. 
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Treatment.^ n  treating  severe  sprains,  our  first  efforts  should  be 
directed  toward  preventing  the  development  of  swelling  and  effusion 
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by  judicious  bandaging,  careful  elevation  of  the  part  in  as  comfortable 
a  position  as  possible  and  by  the'application  of  an  ice-bag.    Occasion- 
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rnoiUTsitc  ]>aiii.  t\w  jnint  should  he  partially  iinoiuhiliziMl  to  prevent 
exce.s3ivc  motion  and  to  provide  light  massage.     In  sprains  of  the 
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ankle»  which  is  the  joint  most  frequently  affected,  this  partial  immobili- 
zation is  secured  by  strapping  with  half-inch  adhesive  straps.  The 
first  long  strip  (approximately  twenty-eight  inches  in  length)  is  applied 
just  posterior  to  the  malleoli,  passing  over  the  sole  of  the  foot  anil  well 
up  onto  the  calf  of  the  leg  on  either  side.  A  short  strap  (approxi- 
mately seven  inches  in  length)  is  then  applietl  on  either  side  of  the  Umt, 
extending  from  the  center  of  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  heel  to  the 
tarsonietacarpal  joint*  A  second  long  strip  is  then  applied  inirnedi- 
ately  in  front  of,  and  overlapping  the  first  for  one-fourtli  its  wi(ith,  then 
two  short  strips  overlapping  the  first  short  ones  an  eighth  of  an  incli, 
again  a  long  one,  and  so  on  nnttl  the  dressing  is  complete  (see  illustra- 
tion)* 

A  method  as  effective  for  strapping  the  knee,  wrist,  and  elbow,  the 
other  joints  most  fretjuently  sprained,  has  not  been  worked  out,  but 
the  principle  of  applying  bandages  and  adhesive  straps  is  the  same, 
L  «.,  the  dressings  used  shouhl  limit  hnt  not  prevent  motion. 

SPRAIN  FRACTURES, 

A  sprain-fracture  is  the  separation  of  tendon  or  ligament  from  its 
insertion,  the  bone  to  which  the  tendon  or  ligament  was  attached  l>eing 
separated  from  the  hone  shaft  as  the  result  of  increased  tension  or  liirect 
violence, 

Momberg's  epicondylitb  and  Schlatter's  disease  are  such  sprain-fract- 
ures. Tntil  within  recent  years  aU  these  cases  have  Ijcen  diagnosed 
and  treated  as  simple  sprains  and  to  this  fact  may  lie  attribute*!  some, 
at  least,  of  the  cases  of  f>ersistent  pain  and  functional  weakness 
folio wmg  so-called  sprains.  The  tendons  and  ligaments  abunt  the 
ankle-,  knee-,  elbow-  and  shoulder-joints  are  the  ones  most  frequently 
involved . 

Diagnosis,'  The  .r-ray  is  the  most  important  adjuvant  tt>  diagnosis, 
but  negative  results  do  not  rule  out  the  jK>ssil»ility  of  sprain-fractures 
since  faulty  technic,  lack  of  experience  in  interpreting  the  findings,  or 
the  minuteness  of  the  detachtM:l  particle  may  obscure  the  diagnosis. 
Most  characteristic  is  a  circumserihtHl  area  of  marked  tenderness  over 
the  site  of  attachment  of  a  tendon  or  ligament.  This  persists  for  s<«ne 
time  and  even  in  old  fractures  is  still  latent.  SwelUng  is  usually 
localized  and  there  is  coasequently  deformity  unless  there  has  l3een 
injury  to  the  joint  with  a  resulting  effusion.  Preternatural  mobility 
and  bone  crepitus  are  rarely  met  with  but  joint  crepitus  may  occa- 
sionally l>e  elicit €*d. 

Prognosis. — When  these  sprain-fractures  are  seen  early  and  are 
properly  cared  for  they  usually  give  no  further  trouble,  but  in  neglected 
sprain-fractures  or  in  those  improperly  treated,  the  possibility  for  f utiire 
trouble  is  unlimited :  The  joint  may  he  weakened  or  the  source  of 
more  or  less  constant  pain:  an  exuberant  callus  may  form,  or  there  may 
be  non-union,  permitting  the  detached  piece  of  bone  to  l)ecome  locked 
in  the  joint;  chronic  arthritis  may  develop  and  subacromial  bursitis 
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is  without  doubt  often  attributable  to  a  sprain-fracture  of  the  greater 
tuberosity. 

Treatment. — ^When  it  is  realized  that  this  injury  is  properly  classed 
under  fractures  rather  than  under  sprains,  the  question  of  treatment 
is  readily  answered:  The  sprain-fracture  with  the  neighboring  joint 
must  be  immobilized  in  a  plaster  cast  for  three  or  four  weeks — ^in  case 
the  tarsal  or  carpal  bones  are  involved  the  cast  must  extend  over  the 
hand  or  foot  as  well  as  over  the  wrist  or  ankle.  During  this  time 
absolute  rest  must  be  enforced.  Following  the  removal  of  the  cast, 
passive  motion  may  be  cautiously  begun,  followed,  after  the  passage 
of  some  days,  by  massage,  but  active  motion  and  the  free  use  of  the 
foot  should  be  postponed  for  some  weeks.  This  statement  of  the 
time  required  is,  of  coiu-se,  only  approximate,  for  it  will  differ  in  the 
individual  case  and  the  individual  injury. 

BURSITIS. 

Following  a  strain  or  a  contusion,  acute  biu^itis  may  develop,  or  an 
often  repeated  minor  trauma  may  result  in  the  development  of  a 
chronic  bursitis  {e.  g.,  housemaid's  knee).  There  is  circiunscribed 
swelling,  discoloration,  moist  crepitus,  fluctuation  and  pain  on  active 
or  passive  motion.  In  the  case  of  the  deeper  bursse  it  is  diflScult  to 
make  a  diagnosis  between  biu^itis  and  synovitis,  the  inflammation  of 
the  bursa  often  extending  to  the  neighboring  joint.  The  distended 
bursa  may  rupture  as  the  result  of  a  blow;  the  escape  of  fluid  and  blood 
into  the  siurounding  tissues  is  followed  by  pain,  and  an  area  of  diffuse 
swelling  and  moist  crepitus  develops.  Later  this  area  is  discolored  as 
a  result  of  the  hemorrhage. 

Treatment. — In  acute  bursitis,  the  affected  part  should  be  put  at 
rest  and  pressure  be  applied  over  the  bursa.  We  also  apply  iodin 
though  I  think  that  its  use  is  probably  of  sentimental  rather  than  of 
practical  value.  Where  this  does  not  bring  relief,  the  fluid  should  be 
aspirated  and  pressure  again  applied.  Or  the  bursa  should  be  cut  down 
upon  and  removed.  If  the  bursa  becomes  infected,  it  must  be  incised, 
swabbed  with  iodin  and  the  cavity  packed  with  gauze.  In  chronic 
bursitis  the  use  of  pressure  and  blue  ointment  is  often  effective;  where 
it  fails,  incision  and  the  removal  of  the  bursa  is  necessarj'^  as  in  acute 
bursitis. 

INJURIES  TO  THE  KNEE-JOINT. 

Discarding  the  expression  "  internal  derangement  of  the  knee-joint" 
as  too  loose  a  term,  non-perforating  injuries  of  this  joint  may  be  divided 
into  traumatic  synovitis,  traumatic  bursitis,  traumatic  arthritis, 
traumatic  osteo-arthritis,  ruptured  ligaments,  torn  semilunar  cartilage, 
and  loose  bodies  in  the  joint  (joint  mice). 

Tramnatic  SynoTitis. — ^Traumatic  synovitis  is  at  once  the  conmionest 
and  the  most  benign  lesion  of  the  knee  resulting  from  injury*,  and  under 
this  term  we  may  classify  all  effusions  into  the  knee  in  which  injurj' 
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to  the  ligaments,  the  semilunar  cartilage  and  the  patella  can  be 
excluded.  The  stability  of  the  joint  is  not  affected  uidess  very  exten- 
sive effusion  has  resulted  in  temporary  stretching  of  tlie  ligaments^ 
but  there  may  be  considerable  pain  and  tenderness.  The  condition 
should  be  treated  immediately  by  rest  and  cold  applications  and  as 
soon  as  pain  and  tenderness  have  subsided  judicious  exercise  slionhl  l>e 
urged  to  aid  in  dispelling  the  effusion.  In  the  occasional  case  in  which 
the  condition  becomes  chronic,  elastic  pressure  and  moderate  use  of  the 
joint  will  usually  effect  a  cure* 

Whether  traumatic  arihrUis  and  traumatic  fh^teo-aTthritvf  reiilly  exist 
as  clinical  entities  is  still  open  to  question,  Frec^uently  when  arthritis 
or  osteo-arthritis  has  developed  following  an  injury  to  the  knee-joint 
examination  of  the  other  knee  and  nf  other  joints  will  prove  the  condi- 
tion to  liave  existed  previously.  Tlie  patient  may  be  entirely  honest 
in  his  belief  that  the  condition  is  due  to  a  given  injury  for  it  is  undoubt- 
e<lly  true  that  an  ostetvarthritis  joint  which  has  given  nt»  troublesome 
symptoms  may  cause  pain,  stiffness,  and  instability  of  the  joint  foHtnv- 
ing  even  a  trivial  injury.  The  symptoms  bear  an  unfortunate  resem- 
blance to  those  met  with  in  torn  semihmar  cartilage — there  may  Ijc  a 
click  at  the  time  of  the  accident  and  inability  to  complete  extension. 
For  this  reastin,  careful  examination  of  the  other  joints  (it  would  set^m 
superfluous  to  emphasize  the  necessity  for  an  j-ray  examination  in 
knee-joint  eases)  is  imperative  for  operation  is  of  no  benefit.  The 
treatment  <loes  not  differ  in  any  essential  from  that  required  in  the 
same  conditions  witliout  a  history  of  trauma. 

Eupllired  IiifamezLts. — Rupture*!  ligaments  are  not  infrequently 
met  with,  especially  in  the  industrial  world  and  in  the  world  of  sport, 
the  rupture  of  the  posterior,  the  back  of  the  internal  laterab  and  the 
anterior  crucial  as  a  result  of  forced  hyperextension  l>eing  perhaps  the 
most  common.  Again  forcible  adduction  may  resuh  in  the  rupture  of 
the  external  lateral  ligaments,  or  forcible  abduction  may  tear  the 
internal  lateral  ligaments.  The  anterior  (patellar  ligament)  is  also 
oeetLsjonally  torn,  either  as  the  result  of  direct  or  indirect  violence* 
especially  wlien  the  muscles  of  the  thigh  are  tensed,  or  of  the  sudden 
and  forced  flexion  of  the  knee.  Since  any  of  these  lesions  is  apt  to 
result  in  a  weakened  joint  and  h\^nnobility,  careful  diagnosis  and 
proper  treatment  are  imperative.  An  accurate  history  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  injury  resulted  is  a  first  aid  in  diagnosis.  In  rupture  of 
the  crucial  ligaments,  hyperextension  is  possible;  tearing  of  the  lateral 
ligaments  results  in  abnormal  lateral  mobility;  where  the  patellar 
ligament  ts  torn  it  Ls  impossible  to  extend  the  leg  on  tlie  thigh.  The 
defect  in  the  internal  lateral  and  the  patellar  ligament  is  easily  felt 
The  knee-joint  is  sw^oUen,  there  may  or  may  not  be  an  effusion  into  the 
joint;  pain  Ls  at  first  severe. 

When  a  case  of  ruptured  ligaments  due  to  hyperextension,  is  seen 
early,  it  should  be  treated  by  splinting  in  a  slightly  flexed  position  for 
three  or  four  months,  followed  by  massage  and  exercise.  \\  here  the 
internal  lateral,  external  lateral,  or  anterior  ligaments  are  torn,  pri- 
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mary  suture  of  the  torn  ends  with  chromic  catgut,  followed  by  rest  in 
the  extended  position  for  two  or  three  months  will  give  the  best  results. 
This  treatment  is  also  satisfactory  in  cases  in  which  the  condition  is 
complicated  by  loosening  of  the  semilunar  cartilage. 

Injiiries  to  fhe  Semilunar  CartUages.— These  injuries  are  of  more 
frequent  occurrence  than  was  supposed  formerly  when  they  often 
masked  under  an  indefinite  diagnosis  of  "  sprain'*  or  internal  derange- 
ment of  the  knee-joint,"  and  are  most  often  met  with  in  coal  miners 
and  football  players.  The  mechanism  of  the  accident  is  much  dis- 
puted but  it  seems  probable  that  the  cartilages  are  caught  between 
the  joint  surfaces  during  flexion  and  rotation,  and  torn.  The  internal 
cartUage  is  much  more  frequently  injured  than  is  the  external,  probably 
in  the  ratio  of  16  to  1,  but  this  may  be  explained  by  the  anatomical 
relations  which  give  to  the  internal  semilunar  cartilage  a  far  greater 
range  of  motion.  The  injury  is  usually  situated  in  the  anterior  part 
of  the  cartilage  and  varies  from  a  slight  notch  or  split  to  a  virtual 
fracture  of  the  cartilage. 

Here,  again,  an  accurate  story  of  the  nature  of  the  accident  will  be 
of  great  aid  in  diagnosis,  but  often  the  patient  does  not  come  to  the 
surgeon  until  long  after  the  receipt  of  the  injury  when  its  details  have 
been  forgotten.  Extreme  pain  is  the  first  symptom,  affecting  the  entire 
joint  at  first,  but  later  localizing  about  the  site  of  the  injury.  At  the 
instant  of  the  accident,  a  click  or  snap  is  felt  in  the  joint  and  the  patient 
usually  falls;  the  joint  is  generally  locked  and  complete  extension  is 
impossible.  After  some  manipulation  it  is  usually  again  possible  to 
extend  the  joint  and  the  pain  is  then  relieved  in  part.  Later  there  is 
effusion  into  the  joint,  but  under  treatment  this  subsides  in  the  course 
of  a  fortnight,  though  a  tender  point  persists  for  some  time  on  the 
inner  or  outer  side  of  the  joint,  according  as  the  internal  or  external 
cartilage  is  injured.  In  rare  instances  the  cartilage  remains  impacted 
in  the  joint  and  it  is  impossible  to  extend  the  leg  completely  until  the 
cartilage  has  been  removed  by  operation.  Where  the  injury  occurred 
some  time  before,  there  is  usually  a  history  of  recurrent  attacks,  the 
accidents  which  called  them  forth  becoming  more  trivial  in  the  later 
instances.  Pain  and  effusion  are  also  less  marked  in  these  recurrent 
attacks  than  in  the  primary  one,  though  the  tender  spot  over  the 
injured  lateral  cartilage  still  persists.  From  the  standpoint  of  differ- 
ential diagnosis,  the  cases  of  osteoarthritis  giving  a  history  of  trauma 
offer  the  greatest  difficulties  since  liere,  too,  there  is  often  the  local- 
ized spot  of  tenderness,  the  inability  to  extend  the  leg  completely  and 
pain  on  the  inner  side  of  the  joint.  These  osteo-arthritic  patients  are, 
however,  generally  beyond  middle  life,  while  the  people  suffering  from 
torn  semilunar  cartilage  are  usually  in  the  years  of  physical  activity. 
Crepitation  of  the  joint  is  apt  to  be  present  in  osteo-arthritis  and  an 
examination  of  the  other  knee  is  often  suflicient  to  clear  up  the 
diagnosis. 

Wliile  healing  of  these  tears  may  occur,  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
coaptation  makes   this   improbable,    and    operation  offers   the   best 
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promise  of  uniiiipaireH  fiinrtiorL  The  iiidications  for  operation  are 
priinarily  s^xnal  ones,  fi*r  wliile  ofXTatioii  is  indicated  m  the  case  of  the 
laborer  who  must  return  to  work  at  an  early  date  and  must  have  a 
sound  joint,  operation  is  a  matter  of  choice  in  the  case  of  the  patient 
who  can  give  up  violent  exercise  and  in  content  to  wear  a  knee  brace. 

Al)solute  asepsis  Ls  the  prime  requlnite  here  as  in  all  joint  surgery. 
The  joint  should  be  freely  exposetl  through  a  longitudinal  incision. 
If  the  tear  is  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  cartilage  it  may  be  readily 
seen  but  if  it  lies  posteriorly  it  may  l>e  neeessar^^  to  divide  the  anterior 
attachment  of  the  cartilage  an<l  exert  strong  traction.  A  posterior 
tear  is  readily  overlooked  and  careful  examination  and  scrutiny  may 
prevent  the  necessity  of  a  second  operation.  The  entire  cartilage 
should  be  remo^^ed,  the  capsule  and  s>Tiovial  membrane  sutured,  then 
the  aponeurosis,  and  lastly  the  skin  incision.  A  dressing  is  then 
applied.  Using  the  joint  is  encouraged  from  the  first,  and  the  patient 
is  able  to  return  to  work  in  a  little  over  a  month,  sometimes  sooner. 
On  the  two  first  days  following  operation,  there  may  be  a  rise  in 
temperature  but  thLs  Ls  of  no  significance;  sometimes  one  or  t^vo 
hyp(xlermics  will  be  necessary  to  control  pain. 

In  cases  treated  conser\^atively  there  is  almost  always  an  increased 
mobility  in  the  joint  and  unless  a  knee  brace  is  worn,  there  is  danger 
of  a  second  accident,    Operation  gives  excellent  results. 

Joint  BUce. — Some'of  the  loose  bodies  found  in  joints  are  undoubt- 
edly \A  traumatic  origin,  for  not  only  is  a  definite  history  of  injur\ 
obtainable  in  many  of  them,  Vmt  examination  of  the  body  after  removal 
has  demonstrated  it  to  be  a  fragment  of  the  articular  cartilage,  a 
detached  piece  of  the  semilunar  cartilage,  or  a  fibrinated  blood  clot. 
A  common  histor>^  is  that  the  patient  while  running  feels  something 
slip  and  experiences  sudden  pain  in  tlie  side  of  the  joint.  The  knee 
cannot  be  completely  extended  at  first,  as  in  ruptured  semilunar 
cartilage,  but  after  some  manipulation,  motion  is  again  restored. 
Rarely  a  large  body  may  become  wedged  between  the  patella  and 
condyles,  rendering  complete  e;»tteiision  impossible  until  it  is  removed 
by  operation.  The  knee-joint  is  the  joint  most  frequently  affected, 
but  traumatic  joint  mice  may  also  occur  in  other  joints. 

Diairiiosis,  -Diagnosis  may  present  considerable  difficulty  at  first 
but  e\entually  the  loose  body  is  detected.  The  knee  is  locked  by  the 
loose  body  becoming  fixed  between  the  joint  surfaces  during  extension. 
preventing  the  completion  of  the  movement.  In  the  primary  and 
subsequent  early  attacks,  this  accident  is  followed  by  an  effusion  into 
the  joint  of  perhaps  ten  days'  duration.  In  late  cases  there  may  be 
little  or  no  effusion.  The  patient  is  often  conscious  of  something  mov- 
ing about  in  the  joint  and  eventuaUy  succeeds  in  locating  the  body. 
The  latter  is  extremely  elusive  and  slips  away  out  of  reach  at  the  slight- 
est pressure.  Flexing  and  extending  tlie  leg  several  tinies,  simulta- 
neously pressing  gently  about  the  patella  often  locates  the  body. 

Treatment. — If  the  loose  body  b  a  source  of  trouble,  it  sliould  be 
removed  but  operation  should  not  be  undertaken  untU  after  the  body 
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has  been  located  and  fixed  in  some  accessible  position  by  thrusting 
harelip  pin  or  a  long  needle  through  the  skin  into  it—after  the  ^h 
has  been  thoroughly  cleansed  and  painted  with  iodin.     An  incision' 
is  then  made  under  local  anesthesia,  when  the  body  can  be  removed 
with  ease.    Where  the  strict  asepsis  reifuired  in  all  joint  surgery  is 
observed,  the  operation  is  a  safe  and  simple  one»  the  result  certain. 

m JURIES   TO   TENDONS. 

Severed  and  Euptured  Tendons,— In  incised  wounds  of  the  Kmbs,' 

a  tendon  is  often  severed  and  every  open  wound,  particularly  those  of 
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the  hands  and  feet  should  be  examined  for  such  injuries*  Subcuta- 
neous ruptures  of  tendons  are  far  less  frequent;  such  ruptiu-es  may  result 
from  a  sudden  strain  and  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  corresponding 
muscle,  or  from  a  sharp  blow  over  a  tensed  tendon.  A  tendon  which 
has  undergone  pathologic  changes  is  much  more  liable  to  such  injuries 
than  is  a  normal  one. 

Diagnosis. — Tn  open  w^ounds  the  diagnosis  is  as  a  rule  readily  made 
from  inspection  of  the  wound.     If  the  tendon  is  completely  severe*!, 
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the  proximal  portion  may  retract  for  a  greater  or  less  distance,  depend- 
ing upon  the  presence  of  a  sheath,  and  of  fibrous  attachments.  In 
sul>ciitaneous  roptiu^s,  during  a  violent  exertion,  or  upon  the  receipt 
of  a  blow  over  a  tensed  muscle  insertion,  a  snap  is  felt  or  even  heard, 
accoinpaniefl  by  acute  pain.  A  depression  is  seen  and  felt;  swelling 
and  eechymosis  develop  within  a  short  tinie.  The  loss  of  function  in 
the  corresfKinding  muscle  may  be  partial  or  complete.    On  contraction, 


Fia.  491 
Figs.  490  and  491. — ^Flexion  and  eictenston  following  the  repair  of  a  3-inch  defect  in 
ihe  tendon  of  AchiUee  with  a  faada  transplant  from  the  sastrocuemiuji.     The  tendon 
and  both  bonea  of  the  leg  had  been  ae^^ered  by  the  blade  of  a  mowing  nkachine. 

the  muscle  is  found  by  palpation  to  be  softer  than  its  fellow,  though  it 
may  appear  larger.  If  the  quatlriceps  is  ruptured  above  the  patella^ 
or  in  case  of  nipture  of  the  patellar  tendon,  there  is  effusion  into  the 
joint;  in  the  latter  case  the  knee-cap  is  displaced. 

Treatment. — In  the  care  of  wounds  of  tendons,  and  in  tendon  opeTBr 
tions,  the  greatest  precautions  against  sepsis  are  imperative  since  these 
tissues  offer  little  resistance  against  bacterial  invasion,  and  infections 
here  are  peculiarly  dangerous  because  of  their  likelihoml  to  tra\el  up 
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the  tendon  sheaths.    Where  infection  occurs,  there  ts  mtenae  pain* 

redncs^s  and  swelling  along  the  course  of  the  tendon.     A  red  streak. 
may  extend  up  the  lirnh,  niarkiog-  the  course-  of  the  IvTuph  glands' 
(lyrapliadeiiitis}  and  there  is  danger  of  septicemia  and,   Itx?aDy,  of 
deformities  and  h>ss  or  limitation  of  function.     Hot,  wet,  antiseptic 
dressings  should  he  applied;  and  when  infection  has  kx^alizeil,  drainage  I 
should  l)c  estal>rLshe<i     Absoliite  rest  mnst  be  secured  by  the  use  of 
large  dressings  and  splints*  and  the  limb  should  be  elevated, 

The  space  between  the  severed  or  ruptured  ends  of  a  tendon  is  fillet! 
with  blofxi  and  I>7nph  which  is  gradually  grown  through  and  repla<^e<I 
by  granulation  tissue  which  has  its  origin  in  the  tendon  and  the  tendon  I 
sheath.  This  prix^ess  requires  approximately  two  months  for  its 
completion.  In  the  case  of  extensive  gaps  such  repair  Ls  impossible, 
and  where  there  has  been  miicli  laceration  of  the  surroimdiiig  tissues 
or  infection,  there  may  be  a  fusion  of  all  the  tissues  involved  with 
consequent  loss  of  function.  Even  in  favorable  cases,  there  is  more  or 
less  lengthening  of  the  tendon  with  a  residting  loss  of  muscidar  power 
and  for  this  reason  conservative  treatment — an  attempt  at  approxi- 
mation followed  by  immobilization  for  some  weeks — has  gradually 
given  place  to  operation.  Primary  operation  and  suture  should  be  the 
ride  in  every  open  wound  involving  a  tendon  and  in  all  cases  of  rupture 
in  which  a  tendun  of  any  importance  is  severed. 

Various  suture  materials  and  various  methods  of  suture,  simple  and 
complicated,  have  been  recommended  for  uniting  severed  tendons  but 
any  sutiu'c  material  and  any  method  of  suture  which  holds  the  severed 
ends  in  approxiniation  will  be  successfuL  Even  where  it  is  impossible 
to  bring  them  together,  good  union  may  follow  the  bridging  of  the  gap 
with  a  number  of  strands  of  catgut.  The  fibers  of  the  tendon  have  a 
tendency  to  divide  where  direct  traction  is  exerted  upon  them  and  a  < 
suture  which  passes  through  the  tendon  in  various  directions  is  to  be 
preferred  for  this  reason. 

DifBculty  is  frequently  encountered  in  bringing  the  retracted  end 
of  a  tendon  into  position.  Sometimes  the  tendon  may  l>e  forced 
downward  by  pressure  upon  the  muscle  belly  or  by  the  application  of 
an  ehistic  bandage  beginning  at  the  insertion  of  the  muscle  and  extend- 
ing downward.  In  some  cases  the  retriicted  end  may  be  seized  by  a 
pair  of  forceps  passed  up  the  sheath;  the  sheath  may  be  split  where  tlie 
retrtiction  is  considerable.  Or  a  probe  may  be  passed  op  the  sheatli 
iiutil  the  end  of  the  t4:;ndon  is  found,  a  small  incision  ma*Je  and  a  suture 
passed  through  the  tendon,  the  suture  drawn  through  the  sheath  by  i 
means  of  the  prol>e  and  the  tendon  then  drawn  into  position.  If  none 
of  these  methods  is  successful,  traction  must  be  avoided  by  lengthening  i 
the  tendon  by  one  of  the  various  methods  of  tendon  division.  The 
gap  nnxy  be  bridged  l)y  transplanting  a  section  from  a  neighlijoring 
less  important  tendon  which  has  also  been  injured,  or  a  piece  of  fascia 
may  be  folded  into  a  strand  of  the  reciuired  size  and  sutured  to  either 
end  of  the  tcudiai.  When  the  proximal  end  of  the  tendon  cannot  be 
found,  the  distal  enti  may  be  passed  through  a  slit  in  an  adjoining  ten- 
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don  and  sutured  there,  When  the  proximal  end  alone  is  available,  it 
may  be  suture*!  to  the  periosteum  as  near  as  possible  to  its  normal 
insertion.  Or  liere,  too,  the  end  of  the  tendon  may  be  attached  to  the 
side  of  a  neighboring  tendon.  In  order  to  attaeli  the  tendon  to  the 
bone,  a  Hap  of  periosteimi  must  be  raised.  The  tetidon  is  sutured  to 
this  or  is  united  to  it  by  a  cable  of  chromic  catgut.  Or  the  ]>eriosteum 
is  reflected  to  either  side  and  a  groove  made  in  the  hone  in  which  the 
tendon  is  placed;  it  b  then  sutured  to  the  periosteal  flaps  which  are 
also  united  to  CRch  other. 


Fio>  4U2. — PaTMieal  caIIus  hi  the  voAti. 
The  dear-cut  Hoes  of  the  houe  shart,  the 
nueii  of  liKbt,  separtttirig  bone  from  calluB 
maav,  the  forked  eud«  are  all  character- 
btie. 


Fio.  1  alius 

in  the  vasti  ^^on« 

shaft  has  dear    ouUitiea  but  the  soiie   of  ^ 
light  is  abeent  because  the  caUtis  mam 
saddle  the  bone. 


PAROSTEAL  BONE   AND   CALLtTS   FORMATIOK. 

Myonii^  onmficam  trtiumatica,  or,  more  proixrly  speaking,  traumatic 
bone  and  callus  formation,  may  develop  following  a  single  severe 
trauma  or  after  a  lesser  trauma  often  repeate<h  As  instances  of  a 
single  injury  resulting  in  parosteal  ossification,  there  are  the  many 
reported  cases  of  ossification  in  the  quadriceps  extensors,   following 
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injuries  on  the  gridiron,  or  the  kick  of  a  horse,  and  in  the  brachialis 

^anticiis  following  the  reduction  of  a  dislocation  of  the  elbow,     Whilei 

the  literature  contains  several  hnnflrcd  case  reports,  a  large  majority! 


Ficj.  4U4 


Fkj.  49.'i 

Fius.  494  and  495. — Typical  pamstcal  callus  in  the  bmchiulia  anticUB  folI«>wiiig  the 

reductioQ  of  a  dialocattoii.     Extenmon  and  flexion. 
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of  these  masses  remain  unrecognized*  Machol^  who  found  parosteal 
bone  and  callus  present  in  each  of  a  series  of  17  cases  of  dislocation  of 
the  elbow  which  he  observed,  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  such  formations 
are  the  invariable  sequent  of  dislocations  of  the  elbow.  Muscle 
ossification  following  repeated  trauma  is  most  freiiuently  recorded  in 
military'  annals — ^the  injfantrists'  bones  in  the  biceps,  the  cavalrists' 
in  the  abductors — but  it  may  also  be  found  in  artisans  (shoemakers, 
etc/)  as  an  occupational  injury.  Whether  ossification  results  from  a 
single  injury  or  from  repeated  trauma,  the  prticess  is  a  reparative  one, 
the  cells  of  the  intramuscular  tissue  reacting  to  the  stimulus  of  a 
changed  environment  and  changed  nutrition  with  the  formation  of 
metaplastic  bone. 

C>f  the  two  processes,  the  development  of  parosteal  bone  and  callus 
following  a  single  injury  is  the  more  striking  phenomenon.  At  first 
the  symptoms  are  those  of  a  simple  severe  contusion — there  is  swelling 
and  ecch>inosis,  often  a  certain  amount  of  inflammation,  while  pain 
and  disability  are  present  in  varying  degrees.  After  the  passage  of 
some  days,  the  ecchymosis  gradually  subsides,  tJiere  is  little  or  no  pain 
except  on  manipulation  but  on  palpation,  the  swelling  is  found  to  be 
it^durated,  and  the  disability  gradually  grows  greater  instead  of  less. 
Following  the  reduction  of  a  dislocation  of  the  elbow,  the  increasing 
instead  of  decreasing  impairment  of  fvmction  is  usually  the  first  s>Tnp- 
torn  to  attract  attenti*m,  wliile  in  the  muscles  of  the  thigh,  where  the 
bone  and  callus  formation  is  often  extensixe,  the  presence  of  an  indur^ 
ated  area  of  rapid  development  and  its  sinister  suggestion  of  malignancy 
may  first  call  attention  to  the  condition.  Definite  diagnosis  must 
rest  upon  the  roentgen  findings.  In  the  muscles  of  the  thigh  or  of  the 
upper  arm,  we  must  differentiate  between  osteosarcoma  and  parosteal 
callus.  In  the  latter,  the  bone  shaft  has  clean-cut  outlines,  there  is  an 
area  of  light  between  the  underlying  and  the  new-formed  l>one,  and  the 
fine  inner  lines  seem  to  correspond  to  the  direction  of  the  muscle  fibers. 
In  sarcoma  the  outlines  of  the  bone  are  roughened,  the  o\'erlying  shadow 
merges  into  it,  the  inner  markings  radiate  from  the  bone,  giving  the 
characteristic  comb-Eke  appt^aranee.  In  traumatic  parosteal  callus 
formation  about  the  elbow-joint,  the  new-formed  bone  must  not  be 
mistaken  for  detached  fragments  of  hone;  here  again,  the  sharp  normal 
outlines  of  the  bune  and  the  site  of  the  ossification  in  the  brachiaiis 
an  tic  us  are  characteristic  of  the  parosteal  Innie  mass. 

Where  the  parosteal  ossification  follows  repeated  traumata  (the 
scx^alknl  myositis  ossificans  traumatica  chronica),  there  may  have 
Ijecn  no  sign  of  injury,  but  only  soreness  and  lameness  following  certain 
exercises,  as  in  })ayonet  exercises  or  broads\\ord  practice,  or  a  twist  or 
strain  while  riding-  Again  the  initial  injuries  may  have  resulted  in 
trivial  swelling  and  tenderness,  usually  not  sufficient  to  keep  the  recruit 
or  apprentice  from  his  duties  (the  ossification  usually  develops  within 
a  short  time  of  the  bearer's  a<lmission  to  the  army  or  his  assumption 
of  a  new  employment).    Often  the  difficulty  encountered  in  performing 

i  Beitr.  i.  MizL  Chir.,  TClbiniEeii,  1908,  Ivi,  775- S32,  4  pi. 
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the  accustomed  tasks  is  the  first  symptom  to  attract  attention.  In  this 
type  of  cases,  the  ossification  never  attains  the  large  size  often  seen  m 
the  preceding  group,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  rider *s  bones  which 
are  sometimes  attached  to  the  os  pubis,  they  are  practically  always 
free  within  the  musculature. 

Since  the  presence  of  the  parosteal  bone  and  callus  masses  is  not  a 
menace  to  life  or  health,  the  question  of  the  advisability  of  removing 
them  is  largely  an  economic  and  a  personal  one,  L  e.,  operation  is 
indicated  when  functional  disability  interferes  with  the  patient's 
means  of  livelihood,  or  when  love  for  sports  and  active  exercise  makes 
too  irksome  the  restriction  which  its  presence  imposes  upon  him.  In 
the  occasional  cases  where  there  is  interference  with  the  blood  or  nen^e 
supply,  operation  is  also  indicated. 

If  operation  is  decided  upon,  the  time  for  operation  is  a  most  impor- 
tant consideration.  Too  early  removal  of  the  callus  masses  before 
the  process  has  come  to  a  standstill,  results  in  a  recurrence.  The 
removal  of  the  mass  should,  therefore,  be  postponed  until  the  outlines 
as  seen  on  the  j-ray  plate  are  clearly  defined  and  the  roentgen  and 
physical  examinations  give  corresponding  pictures;  in  other  words 
until  the  mass  is  **  ripe/'  As  a  rule,  this  will  require  some  three  months 
but  in  one  of  my  cases  these  conditions  were  fulfilled  and  operation 
performed  within  six  weeks  and  there  was  no  recurrence.  Operation 
may  well  be  postponed  until  a  much  later  date  if  the  social  condition 
of  the  patient  permits. 

Where  these  conditions  are  fulfilled  the  operation  may  be  conserva- 
tive, as  little  as  possible  of  the  normal  tissue  being  removed,  and 
success  may  be  considered  assured  if  the  parosteal  callus  lies  in  the  free 
musculature.  Where  the  mass  is  attached,  a  "bone  scar"  is  often 
formed,  the  j'-ray  disclosing  considerable  proliferation  at  the  site  of 
attachment,  but  the  functional  results  are  usually  excellent.  If  much 
peri-articular  ossification  is  present  (as  is  not  infrequently  the  case  fol- 
lowing the  re<luction  of  a  dislocation),  the  patient  will  of  course  benefit 
little  by  the  simple  removal  of  an  accompanying  parosteal  mass,  but  it 
seems  not  improbable  that  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  ankylosis  has 
often,  in  the  absence  of  an  ^--ray  examination,  been  attributed  to 
periarticular  ossification  when  nothing  but  a  small  parosteal  callus 
was  present. 

TRAUMATIC  MYOSITIS. 

Simple  traumatic  myositis  may  be  the  result  of  a  blow,  of  very  slight 
ruptures  of  the  muscle,  or  of  prolonged  strain.  No  infection  is  present 
and  the  process  is  in  reality  a  reparative  one.  (iranulation  tissue  is 
formed  which,  maturing,  may  result  in  restitutio  ad  integrum;  where 
the  injury  and  conseciueiit  tissue  destruction  lias  been  (extensive,  more 
or  less  scar  tissue  is  fornunl. 

There  is  inflanmiation,  swelling  and  pain,  especially  when  an  attempt 
is  made  to  use  the  muscle  or  muscles  involved.  At  this  stage,  the 
history  of  the  injury  and  the  physical  findings  make  diagnosis  easy; 
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palliiitive  treatment  alone  is  indicated.  When  much  scar  tissue  has 
foriiitHri,  especially  deep  in  the  muscle,  it  is  sometimes  palpatcMi  as  a 
marked  resistance  hut  a  roentj^enogram  is  sufficient  to  differentiate  this 
condition  from  traumatic  ossifying  myositis, 

Bupturas  and  Hernia  of  the  Muscles.— Ruptures  of  the  muscle  are 
of  comparatively^  frequent  yreurren«*e  in  muscles  which  are  subject  to 
sudden  brisk  contractions,  such  as  the  adductors  of  the  leg  and  the 
Inceps  of  the  arm,  "Riders  tlugli/'  in  which  a  few  of  tlie  muscle 
fibers  of  the  adductors  are  t«>rn  and  "tennis  leg/*  in  which  there  is  a 


Fio.  405. — Ruptiif«  of  the  trioeps. 


partial  rupture  of  the  gastrocnemius,  some  fibers  of  the  plantaris  l>eing 
also  involved  in  occasional  cases,  are  common  instances-  In  muscle 
hernia,  which  is  often  confused  with  a  rupture  of  the  muscle,  the 
muscle,  which  is  uninjnrctl,  protru<ies  through  a  tear  in  its  fascia. 

At  the  instant  of  receiving  the  injury  there  is  a  sudden  exciuisite 
pain  felt  iu  the  muscle  but  this  is  usually  transitorjs  and  gives  place 
to  a  feeling  of  soreness  when  any  attempt  is  made  to  use  the  limb. 
If  the  rupture  is  extensive,  a  soft  tumor  (hematoma)  develops  at  the 
site  of  the  rupture  but  when  this  is  absorbed  a  groove  may  be  felt  in 
VOL.  iv-^d 
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the  muscle.  The  proximal  fibers  contr^t,  forming  a  hard  mass  wbich 
may  be  mistaken  for  a  muscle  hernia,  while  the  distal  fibers,  deprived 
of  their  nerve  supply,  degenerate.  The  differentiation  of  muscle 
liernia  from  a  ruptured  muscle  is  not  difficult  if  it  is  remembered  that 
in  muscle  hernia  the  tumor  is  prominent  when  the  muscle  is  at  rest, 
and  disappears  when  the  muscle  is  contracted,  while,  on  contracting 
a  ruptured  muscle,  the  tumor  mass  grows  larger  and  harder. 

When  the  rupture  has  not  been  extensive,  conservative  treatment 
gives  a  very  satisfactory  result.  Treatment  by  rest  is  fairly  effective, 
but  massage  and  strapping  with  early  exercise,  are  to  be  preferred. 
Where  the  rupture  involves  any  considerable  part  of  the  muscle, 
myorrhaphy  is  to  be  recommended  and  operation  should  be  performed 
early  Wforc  degeneration  and  retraction  have  taken  place.  An  incision 
is  made  paniUel  to  the  fibers  of  the  muscle  and  the  injured  portion 
is  freely  exposed.  After  cleaning  out  the  wound  and  stopping  aU 
hemorrhage,  the  torn  ends  of  the  muscle  are  approximated  by  heavy 
catgut  sutures,  tension  l>eing  relieved  by  one  or  ti^'o  relaxation  sutures 
if  necessary.  The  incision  in  the  fascia  and  skin  is  then  closed,  unless 
the  danger  of  infection  makes  the  employment  of  drainage  necessary. 
The  muscle  must  be  kept  relaxed  and  quiet  for  a  period  of  three  weeks. 

In  non-op)erative  cases,  there  is  usually  a  certain  degree  of  improve- 
ment, as  the  intact  fillers  of  the  muscles  and  the  neighboring  muscles 
assume  in  part  the  fimction  of  the  ruptm^  portion.  In  operated 
cases,  the  prognosis  is  excellent  if  operation  is  performed  early  before 
tliere  has  been  any  considerable  amount  of  scar  tissue  formation  and 
muscle  degeneration;  the  old  and  neglected  cases  are  not  promising. 

Muscle  hemiie  are  sometimes  troublesome  enough  to  require  opera- 
tion. The  muscle  is  exposed,  the  protruding  tiunor  excised,  and  the 
woumi  in  the  muscle  closed.  After  the  fascia  has  been  undermined 
about  the  hernial  opening  to  relieve  tension,  the  edges  are  overlapped 
where  this  is  possible,  and  the  skin  wound  sutured. 

INJUBIES  TO  SAIIVART  GLANDS  AND  DUCTS. 

Injuries  to  the  salivar>'  glands  and  ducts  are  of  conmion  occurrence 
in  cvMUitries  in  which  duelling  with  the  broadsword  is  the  custom,  but 
in  this  country'  they  are  by  no  means  rare  as  the  result  of  falling  upon 
some  sharp  object,  gunshot  and  stab  wounds,  or  as  a  complication  in 
c^Mnpounii  fracturvs  of  the  jaw, 

Diicnosis. — ^The  ihiroiid  gland  h  the  most  frequent  site  of  injury-. 
niagtHxsos  is  made  from  inspection  of  the  wound,  the  srland  being 
n?adi]^*  recognized  by  its  characteristic  granular  appearance.  H^nor- 
rhage  ma>-  make  its  rwognition  more  dLflicult,  but  the  position  of  the 
woumi  alone  is.  as  a  rule,  sufficient  evidence  of  the  nature  of  the  injury-. 
A  tlow  i^  saliva  does  not  occur  in  earl\"  cases  unless  a  main  efferent 
diK^t  has  been  5e>*en?d,  when  a  flow  ot  saliva  may  follow  stimulation  of 
the  s^vivtion,* 

Lms«kc.  If  13L  No.  ^  Ft.  II.  pv  £HL 
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Treatment. — Infections  are  less  frequent  following  such  injuries  than 
we  might  anticipate  in  view  of  the  frequent  severity  of  suppurative 
pfirotitis.  The  cut  surfaces  of  all  clean  wounds  should  lie  carefiilly 
approximated  and  sutured*  the  overlying  fascia  closed  hy  a  Seconal  row 
of  sutures,  using  fine  catgut.  If  the  gland  has  l»eeu  hadly  lacerated, 
all  tissue  wliidi  hfLs  been  too  hadly  damages!  to  undergo  repair  shouhl 
be  cut  away,  and  the  cut  surfaces  of  the  gtauil  he  brought  into  apposi- 
tion as  in  the  case  of  simple  incised  wounds.  The  flow  of  saliva  must 
be  checked  as  far  as  possible  to  prevent  the  formation  of  a  fistula; 
liqtiids  aliHie  should  he  administered,  and  the  sight  and  smell  of  any 
tempting  fo^xl  be  avoided.  Chewing  and  even  talking  should  be  for- 
bidden, and  a  compressing  bandage  be  applied  about  the  head  to  pre- 
vent any  infringement  of  the  ndc.  If  saliva  does  collect  within  the 
wounil,  these  same  measures  rigidly  persisted  in  may  prevent  increased 
extriivasation.  If  there  seems  to  be  danger  of  |K*rf oration,  the  fluid 
should  be  aspiratcch  daily  if  necessary.  The  injection  of  a  few  drops 
of  alcohol  or  irdiu  is  often  effective.  Though  this  aspiration  may  in 
itself  result  in  the  formation  of  a  salivary  fistula,  the  damage  done  is 
far  less  than  if  spontaneous  perforation  were  allowed  to  take  place, 
and  by  preventing  excessive  distention  tlie  formation  of  an  unsightly 
sc*ar  is  avoided.  In  some  cases,  it  is  possible  to  pass  a  sound  through 
Stensen*s  duct  and  establish  drainage. 

Stensen's  Duct — This  is  less  frequently  injured  than  is  the  parotid 
bnt  the  greater  tendency  to  fistula  formation  makes  injuries  to  it  an 
important  subject.  The  trauuTatizing  agents  are  on  the  whole  the 
same  as  in  the  case  of  the  pa  nit  id,  blunt  force  playing  a  lesser  part  than 
rlci  edged  instrnments. 

Diagnosis.— The  diagnosis  is  usually  made  from  an  examination  of 
the  wound,  the  tliick  walls  of  the  duct  being  clearly  visible  except  when 
the  duct  is  severed  at  right  angles  to  its  course  and  the  ends  have 
retracted.  The  placing  of  a  drop  of  vinegar  or  lemon  upon  the  tongue 
is  followed,  in  the  course  of  a  few  seconds,  by  a  flow  of  saliva  from  the 
proximal  end  of  the  severed  duct  while  the  distal  end  may  t>e  kK-ated 
by  passing  a  fine  sound  or  a  piece  of  catgut  through  the  buccal  o]>cning. 

Treatment. — The  severed  ends  of  the  duct  should  always  be  sutured 
when  this  is  possible,  since  these  wounds  seldom  heal  sp<jntancously 
without  fistula  formation,  A  fine  sound  is  passed  into  the  duct 
through  the  buccal  opening  and  the  severed  ends  sutured  over  it  with 
tine  catgut  stitches.  The  external  wound  should  then  I>e  completely 
rlosed.  The  sound  should  not  be  left  in  the  wound  as  is  the  custom 
iff  some  operatoFs,  for  its  presence  favors  infection. 

Where  there  has  been  extensive  laceration  or  destruction  of  the 
duct,  in  the  presence  of  infection,  and  finally  in  all  penetrating  wounds 
of  the  cheek,  the  ft^rmation  of  a  buccal  fistula  must  replace  suture  of 
the  duct.  The  external  wound  alone  is  sutured,  the  wound  in  the 
mucosa  left  wide  open. 

If,  after  suture  of  the  torn  duct,  saliva  collects  in  tlie  wound,  fonning 
a  fluctuating  tumor,  it  may  often  l>e  emptied  by  simple  pressure  if  the 
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buccal  end  of  the  duct  is  still  patent.  Sounding  with  smaU  elastic 
sounds  is  also  often  effective.  If,  however,  the  tumor  increases  in  size 
in  spite  of  this  conservative  treatment,  the  fluid  must  be  aspirated 
from  the  inner  side.  If  none  of  these  methods  is  effective,  an  incision 
should  be  made  through  the  mucosa,  and  a  drain  inserted,  or  the  duct 
may  be  split  until  it  is  possible  to  introduce  a  small  tube  into  the 
tumor.  The  drain  must  be  left  in  place  for  eight  or  ten  days,  and  a 
bougie  passed  through  the  duct  for  a  time  after  its  removal  in  order 
to  insure  its  patency  (Heinecke). 

Jianu^  replaced  a  defect  in  the  parotid  duct  (the  result  of  an  opera- 
tion for  carcinoma  of  the  cheek)  with  a  section  of  the  vena  facialis. 
The  vein,  which  had  been  mobilized  until  it  could  be  brought  into 
the  defect,  was  left  adherent  to  the  surrounding  tissues.  The  proximal 
end  of  the  duct  was  then  invaginated  in  the  vein  and  sutured,  while  the 
opposite  end  of  the  section  taken  from  the  vein  was  brought  out  through 
an  incision  in  the  mucosa.    Two  years  later,  the  duct  was  still  patent. 

The  postoperative  treatment  does  not  differ  from  that  indicated  in 
injuries  to  the  parotid  gland. 

Subcutaneous  injuries  to  the  submaxillary  and  sublingual  glands 
and  ducts  do  not  often  occur;  but  they  may  result  from  gunshot  or 
stab  wounds,  and  from  lacerations  of  the  submaxillary  region  and 
floor  of  the  mouth,  especially  by  bone  splinters  in  compound  com- 
minuted fractures  of  the  lower  jaw.  They  heal  spontaneously  and 
without  the  formation  of  an  external  fistula. 

INJUBIES   TO  THE  THTROID. 

Open  wounds  of  the  thyroid  need  no  explanation;  stab  wounds, 
gunshot  wounds,  and  lacerations  are  those  most  frequently  met  with. 
Subcutaneous  wounds  of  the  normal  gland,  or  even  of  the  gland  which 
has  undergone  cystic  degeneration,  are  rarely  reported.  Overlying 
muscles  and  the  free  movability  of  the  normal  thyroid  gland  protect 
it  very  effectively  from  such  injuries,  while  the  relatively  small  number 
of  people  who  have  an  enlarged  thyroid  and  who  suffer  a  severe  trauma 
of  the  neck  explains  the  small  number  of  reported  subcutaneous 
injuries  to  this  gland  even  when  pathologic. 

Rupture  of  the  cystic  goiter  and  hemorrhage  from  a  ruptured  vessel 
are  described  in  the  literature  and  Kolaczek^  reports  a  case  of  crushing 
of  the  parenchyma  of  the  gland  when  the  patient,  a  woman  aged 
forty-two  years,  fell,  striking  the  left  side  of  her  neck  against  the  edge 
of  a  tub. 

Sjrmptoms. — In  open  wounds,  the  location  of  the  wound  and  the 
free  hemorrhage  should  make  diagnosis  easy.  In  subcutaneous  rupn 
tures,  there  may  also  be  free  bleeding,  the  blood  escaping  into  the 
pleural  cavity,  the  posterior  mediastinum,  or  the  surrounding  tissues 
of  the  neck,  where  it  may  greatly  increase  the  size  of  tlie  neck,  and  cause 

»  Spitalul,  1916,  p.  457.  '  Beitr.  z.  klin.  Chir..  1909.  Ixiv.  539. 
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hulking  of  the  posterior  pliar>Tigeal  wall.    The  fluid,  in  the  case  of  a 

nipt  lire*  I  cyst,  may  escape  in  the  same  manner. 

Hoarseness  and  dyspnea  are  r>ther  pressure  s\Tiiptoins  which  may  bt^ 
observed.  Fever  is  an  interesting  symptom,  comparable  to  the  fever 
observed  following  thyroidectomy. 

ProgEoais.—  From  the  few  reported  cases,  it  is  impossible  to  draw 
any  conclusions  in  regard  to  the  prognosis  in  this  class  of  injuries. 
The  greatest  danger  is  from  hemorrhage  and  if  the  patient  is  seen  soon 
after  the  receipt  of  the  injury,  the  prognosis  should  be  little  w^orse 
than  in  a  scries  of  goiter  cases. 

Operation.- -In  open  wounds  of  the  thyroid,  hemorrhage  is  the 
immediate  danger  to  be  met,  infection  the  late  one.  Unless  there  is 
extensive  laceration,  a  few  deep  sutures  should  be  passed  through  the 
gland  to  approximate  the  torn  e<lges,  and  the  gland  then  sutured  with 
fine  catgut.  Qv^er-and-over  sutures  might  also  he  employed  as  in 
controlling  hemorrhage  following  partial  thyroidectomy.  Where 
the  gland  is  badly  lacerated,  or  where  it  is  impossible  to  control  hemor- 
rhage from  the  wounds  thyroidectomy  must  be  performed.  In  sub- 
cutaneous ruptures  also,  where  there  is  much  destruction  of  tissue  and 
where  a  certain  degree  of  degeneration  is  probably  always  present, 
thyroidectomy  is  indicated.    A  rubber  tulx*  drains  the  wound* 


XNJTIJmES   TO   THE  TEACHEA. 

The  occasional  subcutaneous  injuries  to  the  trachea  result  from  the 
direct  application  of  force,  as  in  accidental  or  suicidal  hanging,  falling 
uprm  some  liard  object,  or  more  frequently  from  blows;  or  from  indirect 
violence  when  the  head  is  stmck  or  overextended.  In  severe  injuries 
to  the  thorax  the  lower  segments  of  the  trachea  are  also  occasionally 
injured. 

Diagnosis. — In  simple  contusion  of  the  larynx,  ecch\Tnosis  and  edema 
may  develop;  loss  of  voice  from  temporary  paralysis  of  the  vocal  cords 
is  rarer,  while  dyspnea  is  only  present  in  exceptional  cases.  Rest 
and  the  application  ot  coM  are  usuaUy  sufficient  to  relieve  the  symp- 
toms. The  condition  of  shock  which  sometimes  develops  following  an 
appan-ntly  tri\  iai  injury  to  the  larjTix  is  treated  as  is  traumatic  shock 
from  any  other  injury'. 

Extreme  intratracheal  pressure  or  the  lateral  crushing  of  the  trachea 
may  result  in  fracture  of  its  cartilages.  These  fractures  usually  result 
in  tlie  transverse  section  of  the  trachea,  and  the  ends  are  more  or  less 
retracted ;  longitudinal  or  tfingentia!  rents  are  also  occasionally  met  with. 
I^jcalized  pain*  sulMiiitaneous  emphysema,  dyspnea,  and  a  hliKHly, 
frothy  expectoration  are  the  characteristic  s^inptoms  while  in  the  t*a.se 
of  a  transverse  rupture,  tlve  defect  in  the  trachea  can  frer4uent!y  l>e 
palpated.  In  the  case  of  intrathoracic  ruptures  the  trauma  is  usually 
so  violent  that  other  injurie-s  obscure  the  early  s\Tnptoms  and  death 
supervenes  before  a  diagnosis  can  be  maiie. 

Operation.— When  a  diagnosis  of  fracture  of  the  trachea  has  been 
rnade^  tracheotomy  should  be  at  once  performed  before  the  develop- 
ment of  emphysema  renders  operative  procedure  difficult      ^^^f^n  the 
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tbbe  has  been  pboed.  any  reins  io  the  tncliem  may  be  sutured,  tbe 
cavtibfe  hthz  cTii4ied  to  ivJUtate  the  passip  of  the  needle;  more 
extensive  injuries  and  defects  most  be  left  for  later  repair.  Hie 
removal  of  the  tube  and  the  rrpair  of  such  defects  must  not  be  too 
long  detailed,  hovever.  for  such  delays  render  more  diflBcuk  a  procedure 
which  at  best  offers  many  difficuhiesw  From  2  to  4  cm.  and  sometimes 
even  5  cm.  of  the  trachea  may  be  sacrificed  in  the  closure  of  a  defect 
Small  defects  may  be  dosed  by  a  fascia  truisplant  but  this  repair  is 
not  suitable  where  there  is  any  considerable  gap  since  the  fascia  may 
be  drawn  mto  the  lumen  of  the  trachea  causing  an  obstruction. 

nUUBIBS  TO  THE  ESOPHAGUS. 

Most  injuries  to  tbe  esophagus  are  due  to  force  applied  from  within 
(instrumentation,  foreign  bodies);  penetrating  wounds  and  nq>tiires 
are  rare  as  isolated  injuries  because  of  the  extreme  im>ximity  of  the 
esophagus  to  more  vital  structures,  wounds  of  which  entafl  imminent 
danger  to  life. 

SfinpUMiig. — In  penetrating  wounds  of  the  esophagus  particles  of 
food  may  escape  through  the  wound.  There  is  coughing  and  retching; 
vomiting  may  occur,  or  there  may  be  bloody  expectoration. 

Treatment. — ^Wounds  in  the  cer\'ical  portion  of  the  esophagus  should 
be  closed  by  suture,  and  the  wound  packed.  No  food  should  be  given 
by  mouth,  rectal  feeding  being  employed  for  at  least  ten  daj-s.  Ochsner 
suggests  that  a  small  rubber  tube  or  catheter  may  be  passed  into  the 
stomach  three  or  four  da^-s  after  operation,  and  small  quantities  of 
food  be  introduced  into  the  stomach  several  times  a  day;  that  the 
tube  may  be  passed  through  the  nostril  and  left  in  place.  Injuries 
to  the  thoracic  portion  of  the  esophagus  are  not  promising  surgical 
material — mediastinitLs,  dyspnea,  emphysema,  and  collapse  usually 
bring  a  fatal  termination  within  the  first  few  days.  Thoracic  surgery, 
however,  Is  still  a  new  field  and  where  a  diagnosis  of  rupture  or  pene- 
trating wound  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  esophagus  has  been  made, 
an  att(?mpt  at  suture  is  indicated. 

INJURIES   TO  THE  THORACIC  DUCT. 

Injuries  to  the  thoracic  duct  are  extremely  rare  as  the  result  of 
surgical  accidents  and  are  even  more  unusual  as  the  result  of  tramna. 
The  cervical  portion  of  the  duct  is  so  intimately  associated  with  more 
vital  structures,  that  isolated  injury  to  the  duct  is  all  but  impossible; 
a  wound  which  involves  the  duct  is  thus  fatal  within  a  very  short  time 
and  the  fact  that  the  thoracic  duct  was  also  involved  in  the  injury  is 
usually  recognized  only  at  autopsy.  Injuries  to  the  thoracic  and 
alxlomiiial  portions  of  the  duct  are  also  most  unusual  but  are  occasion- 
ally r(»p()rt(*(l  as  the  result  of  crushing  injuries  (especially  where 
vertcbne  have  been  fractured),  gunshot  and  stab  wounds. 

Diagnosis.-  Diagnosis  is  only  possible  from  the  escape  of  the  chylous 
fluid.     If  the  injury  is  due  to  an  open  wound,  it  is  early  recognized. 
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but  in  the  chest  or  abdomen  large  quantities  of  fluid  often  gather  in  the 
pleural  or  peritoneal  cavity  (chylothorax,  chylous  ascites)  before 
aspiration  reveals  the  nature  of  the  extravasation. 

Prognosis. — In  the  reported  cases  of  Isolated  injury  to  the  thoracic 
duet,  healing  has  l>een  the  rule  but  it  Ls  quite  possible  that  other  cases 
which  terminated  fatally  have  not  found  their  way  into  print. 

Treatment.— The  escape  of  any  considerable  amount  of  chyle  results 
in  marasmus  and  eventually  in  death.  The  closure  of  every  recognized 
wound  of  the  thoracic  duct  Ls  thereft>re  indicated.  A  small  wound  has 
been  successfully^  sutured  with  a  very  fine  needle  and  fine  silk  thread. 
(Cushing.>)  Simple  tamponing  has  also  been  effective.  If  the  duct 
hiis  been  completely  severed,  it  may  be  implant exl  into  the  internal 
jugular  vein;  simple  ligation  is  also  fairly  safe  because  of  anastomoses 
or  the  existence  of  a  right-sided  duct  in  many  cases.  The  diet  should 
eitluT  be  very  carefully  limited  or  rectal  feeding  resorted  to  until  the 
discharge  from  the  wound  has  ceased. 

ABDOMINAL   TRAUMA. 

In  penetrating  wounds  of  the  abdomen  (whether  incised,  lacerated, 
or  gunshot  wounds),  diagnosis  and  therapy  are  one,  and  surgical 
indications  are  clearcut.  In  every  case,  the  patient  should  be  taken 
at  once  to  the  operating  room.  He  is  placed  on  the  table  and  prepared 
for  laparotomy— tincture  of  imline  should  be  used  freely  over  the  field 
of  operation.  Under  ether  anesthesia  (local  anesthesiii  may  l>e  used 
where  a  general  anesthetic  is  coutraindicated),  the  abdominal  woimd 
is  carefully  enlarged,  layer  by  layer,  until  its  base  is  reached.  If  the 
peritoneum  Ls  found  penetrated,  laparotomy  is  at  once  performed, 
cither  tlirougli  the  wound  opening  or  through  a  median  incision,  and 
hemorrhage  controlled,  perforatiuns  closed,  damaged  tissue  resected. 

In  sutjcutaneous  ab^lominal  trauma,  the  surgeon  is  without  well- 
defined  precepts;  here  the  problem  of  iliagnosis  and  indications  for 
operation  Ls  one  of  the  most  urgent  and  difficult  in  the  entire  field  of 
surgery.  Internal  hemorrhage  and  ijeritonitB  from  a  ruptured  vlsc*us 
make  any  delay  perilous,  on  the  one  haiul,  while  an  unnecessary  opera- 
tion upon  a  patient  suffering  from  the  effects  of  shock  i>,  on  the  otlier 
handj  not  witliout  danger  and  is  always  to  be  deprecated.  There  is  an 
unfortmiate  disparity  l)etween  the  severity  of  the  contusing  force 
and  the  resultant  i^njury;  rupture  of  the  gut  has  followed  a  fall  upon 
the  buttocks  where  even  ecchyroosis  did  not  result,  while  again  no 
viscus  h  injured  although  tlie  force  has  l>een  applies!  directly  over  the 
abdomen  and  the  parietes  show  the  effects  of  severe  contusion.  The 
degre-e  of  force  and  the  manner  of  its  application  should  be  ascertained 
as  far  as  possible  in  every  ease  of  aWominal  trauma,  but  such  data 
is  suggestive,  never  decisive. 

Shock  IS  dependent  upon  several  factors,  and  the  nervous  equilibrium 
and  indi\'idual  susceptibility  to  fright  and  pain  have  so  close  a  bearing 
upon  its  development  and  duration,  that  it  is  not  a  safe  criterion  of  the 
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presence  or  absence  of  visceral  injury.  Shock  which  is  a  manifestation 
of  general  nerve  trauma  and  not  of  organic  lesion  normally  responds  to 
treatment  and  there  should  be  a  gradual  though  perhaps  a  slow  sub- 
sidence of  alarming  symptoms.  Where  no  such  improvement  is  mani- 
fest within  the  first  few  hours,  a  probable  diagnosis  of  subcutaneous 
visceral  injury  is  justifiable. 

Closely  associated  with  the  degree  of  shock,  are  early  variations  in 
pulse  and  temperature.  A  fast  or  slow  pulse-rate  and  a  rise  or  fall  in 
temperature  are  alike  of  uncertain  significance  in  the  first  few  hours 
after  the  receipt  of  an  injury.  Later  an  increasing  pulse-rate  or  a  rise 
in  temperature  speaks  for  beginning  peritonitis  and  is  a  danger  signal. 
The  temperature  may  remain  normal,  however,  even  in  the  presence 
of  a  perforation  and  developing  peritonitis  (KotzenbergO  and  is  thus 
never  a  guarantee  of  safety. 

Spontaneous  pain  is,  like  shock,  dependent  to  a  certain  degree  upon 
individual  susceptibility.  Lx)calized  spontaneous  pain  and  pain  on 
deep  pressure  over  a  given  area  (to  be  carefully  distinguished  from  the 
superficial  pain  of  bruised  abdominal  walls)  have  a  certain  diagnostic 
value,  however,  and  are  of  especial  significance  when  associated  with 
muscle  rigidity  and  thoracic  breathing,  not  only  in  indicating  the 
presence  of  visceral  injmy^  but  also  serving  as  an  approximate  guide  to 
its  location. 

Tympanites  developing  immediately  after  the  receipt  of  an  abdomi- 
nal injury  may  be  of  benign  significance — a  reflex  intestinal  paralysis 
manifesting  itself  as  tympanites  in  the  absence  of  muscular  rigidity. 
Tympanites  developing  after  the  passage  of  some  hours  means  peri- 
tonitis and  signifies  that  the  medical  attendant  has  failed  to  make  a 
diagnosis  during  the  hours  when  operation  offered  the  best  chance  of 
success. 

An  increasing  area  of  iliac  dulness  means  hemorrhage  when  the 
patient  exhibits  symptoms  of  acute  anemia  or  the  blood  shows  a  marked 
decrease  in  hemoglobin.  In  the  absence  of  these  confirmatory  symp- 
toms, iliac  dulness  suggests  the  escape  of  gastro-iiitestinal  contents, 
especially  when  the  injury  has  been  received  within  a  few  hours  after 
taking  a  full  meal.     In  either  case  immediate  laparotomy  is  indicated. 

Thoracic  breathing  may  be  of  reflex  origin  or  an  attempt  to  escape 
the  pain  due  to  bruised  muscles,  but  it  is  often  a  protective  phenomenon 
— ^the  superficial  breathing  savmg  an  injured  viscus  from  further 
trauma.  A  diagnosis  of  subcutaneous  abdominal  injury  cannot  be 
based  upon  the  presence  of  thoracic  breath mg  alone  but  thk  superficial 
breathing  is  confirmatory  evidence  of  especial  value  when  abdominal 
rigidity  is  also  manifest. 

Rigidity  of  the  abdominal  muscles  is  not  an  infallible  symptom  of  a 
ruptured  viscus — there  is  no  infallible  symptom — but  it  is  amost  valuable 
one.  Its  absence  does  not  preclude  the  possibility  of  serious  injury 
and  in  exceptionally  rare  cases  it  may  be  absent  even  when  a  perfora- 
tion of  the  gastro-intestinal  tract  has  occurred,  but  its  presence  is 

1  Beitr.  f.  klin.  Chir.,  TUbingoD,   1914,  xciv,  31. 
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deciaive^in  every  case  of  alxloniinal  tnnima  in  whit4i  a  board-like 
rigidity  Is  demonstrable,  operate  at  onee.  The  symptom  has  added 
value  lieeause  it  Ls  toost  frecjiiently  eneoiintered  in  eases  of  perforation 
of  the  gastro-intestinal  tract  (thoiijjh  often  met  with  in  the  ease  of 
injury  to  other  viscera),  i.  r,,  hi  just  those  eases  in  whicli  we  cannot 
depend  upon  signs  of  intra-aMoniinal  bleeding  to  guide  us  in  determin- 
ing for  or  against  operation. 

The  early  trt^attnent  in  these  cases  before  the  question  of  operation 
can  be  decided  is  clearly  definefl  — combat  shrK*k,  ami  umler  any  and  all 
cireuni stances  refrain  fri>m  the  use  of  aiiy  opiate  until  the  question  of 
o|KTation  has  l>eeu  decided,  ^b>^phin  gives  the  patient  an  unwar- 
ranted sense  of  security  and  is  thus  directly  and  indirectly  deceptive. 
It  is  absohitely  contraindicatetl  until  the  patient  is  on  his  way  to  the 
hospital  and  the  operating  room. 

There  is  an  unfortynately  large  iiuinl^er  of  these  patient  wh<i  do  not 
come  under  the  surgeon's  care  in  time  for  early  i>peration.  Many 
who  could  easily  have  been  saved  hy  early  surgical  interference  do  not 
reach  the  surgeon  until  t*;  the  traumatism  has  been  added  the  far 
graver  condition  of  p^:'^itonitis  from  peritoneal  contaminatifin  with 
gastrtj-intestinal  contents.  In  such  eases,  the  treatment  depends 
not  only  upon  the  character  of  the  injurv'  but,  primarily,  upon  the 
character  of  the  secondary  condition. 


INJimiES  TO  THE  DlAFimAGM, 

Penetrating  wounds  of  the  diaphragm  ha^'e  the  varied  etiology  of 
penetrating  %vounds  of  other  parts  of  the  body.  Subcutaneous  injuries 
of  a  sort  closely  related  to  penetrating  wounds  result  from  the  perfora- 
tion of  the  pleura  and  lung  hy  the  fragment  of  a  fractured  rib,  but  the 
majority  of  the  subcutaneous  injuries  are  the  result  of  great  violence — 
crushing  between  the  buffers  of  a  train,  falling  from  a  height,  or  being 
caught  lieneath  some  heavy  object.  Where  so  much  force  is  applied. 
it  follows  of  necessity  that  subcutaneous  ruptures  of  the  diaplirugm 
are  accompanied  by  other  lesions,  particularly  by  injuries  to  abdominal 
organSi  in  very  many  cases,  so  that  death  often  results  immediately 
or  within  the  first  few^  Injurs,  Injuries  to  the  stomach  are  the  most 
frecjuent  complicating  injuries,  the  diaphragm  being  injured  in  approxi- 
matt»ly  25  per  cent,  of  the  pc*netrating  wounds  of  the  stomach.  The 
liver,  lung,  colon,  spleen,  and  the  left  kidney  may  also  be  injured.  In 
rare  cases  a  rupture  of  the  diaphragm  results  from  violent  muscular 
contraction  but  in  these  eases  it  is  probable  that  si>me  congenital  defect 
is  to  be  assiuned.  In  the  latter  injuries,  it  is  the  central  or  tendinous 
leiif  of  the  diaphragm  which  ruptures,  while  in  injuries  fmm  external 
violence  the  lateral  or  muscular  leaves  are  torn.  The  left  side  of  the 
diaphragm  is  ruptured  five  times  as  frequently  as  is  the  right  according 
to  Merkel,^  proliably  because  the  right  diaphragm  is  protectt*d  t>y  the 
many  firm  attachments  of  the  liver  which  dislrilnite  the  fr>ree  applied 

*  Cited  \fy  F.  A.  Sut«r,  Bisltr.  i,  klin«  Chir,,  1005,  xlvi.  un. 
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over  a  larger  area.  Both  penetrating  and  non-penetrating  wounds 
are  probably  of  more  common  occurrence  than  a  search  through  the 
literature  would  seem  to  indicate,  for  they  have  no  characteristic 
symptoms  and  their  presence  may  be  unsuspected,  especially  when 
concomitant  lesions  of  other  organs  are  present. 

In  non-penetrating  injuries,  this  absence  of  definite  symptoms  is 
particularly  striking.  Pain  radiating  to  the  shoulder,  vomiting, 
nausea,  thoracic  breathing,  muscular  i^gidity,  dyspnea  and  an  am^ious 
facial  expression  have  been  observed  but  these  symptoms  are  neither 
of  constant  occurrence  nor  characteristic.  In  penetrating  transpleural 
injuries,  the  prolapse  of  abdominal  organs,  particularly  of  the  omentum^ 
may  lead  to  diagnosis. 

Frognom. — A  definite  prognosis  cannot  be  made  from  the  statistics 
available  since  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  majority  of  cases  of 
injuries  to  the  diaphragm  remain  unrecognized  or  at  least  unreported. 
In  isolated  injuries  of  the  diaphragm,  spontaneous  healing  undoubtedly 
occurs  in  ver>'  many  cases  but  the  possible  development  of  a  diaphrag- 
matic hernia  is  a  danger  not  to  be  ignored,  some  50  per  cent,  of  all  such 
herniae  having  a  traumatic  origin. 

Suter^  gives  an  operative  mortality  of  12.3  per  cent,  but  we  may  con- 
sider the  outcome  a  more  favorable  one  than  these  figures  would  seem 
to  indicate,  for  in  only  two  of  the  nine  patients  who  died  was  the 
injury  to  the  diaphragm  the  only  traumatic  lesion.  An  infection 
of  the  pleura  developed  in  only  7  of  the  73  cases  collected  by  this 
author,  i.  e.,  in  only  9.5  per  cent,  of  the  cases,  a  remarkably  low  inci- 
dence particularly  when  it  is  remembered  that  in  some  of  these  cases 
infection  from  a  rent  in  stomach  or  gut  had  been  possible. 

Operation. — Since  subcutaneous  injuries  of  the  diaphragm  are  almost 
impossible  of  diagnosis  and  the  penetrating  wounds  are  usually  recog- 
nized only  by  the  prolapse  of  abdominal  contents,  it  follows  that  the 
question  of  operative  interference  is  usually  decided  by  the  presence 
or  suspected  presence  of  accompanying  lesions  of  other  organs.  Where 
there  is  a  probability  that  the  diaphragm  has  been  penetrated  by  a 
stab  wound  or  a  bullet  and  the  general  condition  of  the  patient  is  good, 
the  injured  side  should  be  immobilized  and  the  patient  treated  expect- 
antly. The  external  wound  should  be  cleansed,  a  small  pad  of  sterile 
gauze  laid  over  it,  and  strips  of  adhesive,  from  two  to  four  inches  in 
width,  and  overlapping  about  half  their  width,  be  placed  entirely 
around  the  chest  beginning  a  little  below  the  last  ribs  and  extending 
to  the  axillae.  If  the  presence  of  a  wound  of  greater  extent  is  suspected, 
either  from  the  general  or  the  local  symptoms,  an  exploratory  operation 
should  be  performed.  An  injury  to  the  diaphragm,  if  discovered 
during  any  operation,  should  be  repaired,  if  this  is  possible,  without 
unduly  prolonging  the  operation.  In  the  case  of  a  stab  wound  or  a 
bullet  wound  in  an  inaccessible  part  of  the  diaphragm,  the  edges  of 
which  are  closely  approximated,  it  is  better  to  refrain  from  suture  than 
to  prolong  operation. 

*  Loc.  cit. 
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In  operating,  the  diaphragm  may  be  approached  transpleiirally. 

through  a  hiparotoniy  incision,  or  hy  a  coinhmation  uf  the  trans- 
pleura!  operation  and  laparotomy.  In  cases  in  which  injury  to 
abdominal  viscera  may  be  excluded  with  some  degree  of  probability, 
the  traaspleural  route  has  the  advantage  of  best  exposing  the  dia- 
phragm. The  formation  of  an  osteoplastic  flap  (the  eiglith,  ninth  and 
sometimes  also  the  seventh  ribs  are  those  most  often  n^mo^ed)  or  the 
resect iim  of  one  or  more  ribs  is  usually  necessary*  If  the  rent  is  near 
the  thoracic  wall,  the  median  edge  of  the  wound  may  be  sutured  directly 
to  the  tiiorax  wall  inunediately  above  the  incision.  The  thoracic 
cavity  is  thus  completely  closed  ofT  from  the  abdominal  cavity.  The 
further  the  tear  is  situated  from  the  thorax  wall,  the  greater  the  diffi- 
culty whicli  may  W  encountered  in  approximating  the  edges  of  the 
wound  and  placing  the  interrupte<l  sutures.  Such  sutores  are  more 
readily  placed  during  deep  expiration.  The  fpiestion  of  drainage  is 
dcpen4lent  up<>n  the  probable  presence  of  infection  and  concomitant 
lesions  of  other  viscera. 

If  injury  to  the  abdominal  viscera  is  suspecteil  a  high  median  incision 
Ls,  of  course,  the  metho^l  of  choice.  Here,  again,  it  is  the  injury  to 
other  viscera  which  primarily  demands  attention  and  which  tlecides 
for  or  against  drainage. 

INJURIES   TO   THE  LIVER. 

The  size  and  weight  of  tlie  liver,  its  inelasticity  and  the  readiness 
with  which  the  ribs  yield  to  pressure  make  the  liver  especially  liable 
to  injury.  (JeilP  reports  a  series  of  494  autopsies  performed  in  cases 
of  subcutaneous  atxlominal  injury  in  which  injuries  to  the  liver,  is<»lated 
or  fisscx^iated  with  injuries  of  other  organs,  were  present  in  290  cases,  or 
in  iiO  per  cent.  In  Edler*s  statistics,  injuries  to  the  liver  were  present 
in  1S9  of  the  365  cases,  or  in  over  half  of  the  total  ruimber.  In  Amante's 
c*>mpilation,  Vmn^  run  over  by  a  vehicle  was  tlie  most  freiiuent  of 
injury  (42  of  203  cases),  with  the  kick  of  a  horse  as  a  close  second 
(35  eases).  Falling  from  a  height  (25  cases),  railroad  injuries  (19), 
blows  over  the  abdomen  (18)  and  the  forcible  impact  of  the  abdomen 
against  solid  objects  (14)  were  other  frequent  causes  of  injury.  The 
statistics  on  open  wounds  of  the  liver  are  naturally  largely  of  nulitary 
origin  and  the  impossibility  of  carefully  examining  the  dead  on  the 
battlefield  makes  tlie  figures  secured  oi  little  \'alue.  According  to 
Nyssbaiim/-  Fischer,'  and  Siegel*  the  liver  would  appear  to  be  the  site 
of  the  injury  in  about  US  per  cent,  of  the  cases  of  |>cnetrating  alxlonnnal 
injuries. 

In  subcutaneous  lesions  of  the  liver,  the  right  lobe  is  more  frefpiently 


1  Ch.  Die  Ruptur  inneror  Orgatie  durah  sturopfe  Gewalt,  VierteljatifBclmft  f.  gericht- 
Hche  Med.,  No.  xviii,  205. 

'  Di«  VeiietzuDgen  des  Uat^rleihtf,   DeulAche  Chir*,  No.  44, 

•  Hunilhuc!h  dc«  Kriegofl,  Stuttgaxt,  1^82. 

*  Beitr.  s.  kiin.  Chir.«  1898,  xxi«  395. 
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injured  than  the  left;  a  compilation  of  statistics  of  Amante  demon- 
strates that  it  is  injured  in  two-thirds  of  all  cases.  The  median  lobe 
is  somewhat  less  frequently  injured  than  is  the  right  one.  In  open 
wounds  of  the  liver,  exactly  the  opposite  seems  to  be  the  case;  the  same 
author  collected  50  cases  of  open  wounds  of  the  liver,  in  34  of  which 
the  left  lobe  was  penetrated,  in  14  the  right,  in  2  the  lobe  of  Spigelie, 
and  in  2  the  iX)sterior  margin  of  the  viscus.  As  for  the  types  of 
injury  met  with,  ruptures  of  the  liver  involving  parenchyma  and 
capsule  are  by  far  the  most  frequent  and  may  consist  of  simple  tears 
of  greater  or  less  extent  and  depth,  of  complete  tears  severing  a  portion 
of  the  organ,  or  crushed  tissue.  Where  the  parenchyma  is  detached 
from  its  capsule,  or  is  torn,  the  tear  not  involving  the  capsule,  sub- 
capsular hematomata  of  greater  or  less  extent  may  result.  Intra- 
hepatic extravasations  of  blood  may  also  occur — the  so-called  liver 
apoplexies — and  may  be  isolated  or  multiple,  and  of  the  most  varied 
extent.  Gunshot  and  stab  wounds  are  most  closely  related  to  the 
injuries  of  the  first  group  with  the  added  complication  of  the  external 
wound  and  of  probable  infection. 

Hemorrhage,  because  of  the  great  vascularity  of  the  liver  and  its 
lack  of  connective  tissues,  is  the  dominating  feature  in  cases  of  injuries 
to  this  organ.  The  old  view,  fathered  by  Hippocrates,  that  every 
wound  of  the  liver  must  result  fatally  has  been  disproved  by  modern 
surgery  and  by  the  frequent  discovery  at  autopsy  of  scars  of  the  liver, 
demonstrating  the  possibility  of  spontaneous  healing.  In  routine 
operations  upon  the  liver  or  the  biliary  passages,  scars  of  the  liver  are 
occasionally  seen.  Hemorrhage,  which  plays  such  an  important  part 
in  determining  the  ultimate  fate  of  the  patient,  is  also  of  first  impor- 
tance in  differential  diagnosis  and  in  determining  upon  operation. 
When  examination  of  the  patient  discloses  iliac  dullness,  and  there  are 
symptoms  of  acute  anemia,  it  is  easy  to  make  a  diagnosis  of  intra- 
peritoneal extravasation  of  blood,  but  the  determination  of  the  source 
of  the  bleeding  presents  greater  difficulty  and  may  be  even  impossible. 
Generally  speaking,  if  the  catheter  fails  to  disclose  blood  in  the  urine, 
the  kidney  and  bladder  may  be  excluded  as  a  possible  source  of  the 
hemorrhage.  In  the  same  way,  the  absence  of  blood  from  the  stomach 
contents  which  are  vomited — vomiting  is  common  to  all  severe  contu- 
sions of  the  abdomen — and  from  the  feces,  obtained  by  spontaneous 
defecation  or  by  intestinal  lavage,  speaks  against  hemorrhage  from  the 
gastro-intestinal  tract.  It  is  more  difficult  to  eliminate  hemorrhage 
from  the  spleen  and  the  mesentery,  and  in  the  latter  case  particularly, 
differential  diagnosis  is  often  impossible;  the  odds,  however,  are  in 
favor  of  injury  to  the  liver.  In  hemorrhage  from  the  spleen,  the 
extravasation  is  often  limited  to  the  left  side  of  the  abdomen,  especially 
soon  after  the  receipt  of  the  injury,  and  the  pain  is  at  first  chiefly  in 
the  left  side,  later  sometimes  becoming  generalized. 

Since  the  parenchyma  of  the  liver,  in  common  with  the  parenchyma 
of  other  organs,  is  but  poorly  supplied  with  nerves,  an  injury  to  the 
parenchyma  alone  would  cause  but  little  pain;  but  the  subcapsular 
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hematoma  which  may  develop  following  such  an  itijur\'  tiuiy,  hy 
pressure,  give  rise  to  severe  pain,  since  the  capsule  is  richly  snpplitxl 
with  nerv^es.  This  pain  is  of  a  peculiar  character,  intense  hut  dull 
aud  horin??.  It  may  radiate  to  the  epigastrium  or  to  the  right  shoulder 
and  scapula.  This  shoulder  radiation,  while  occurring  less  frequently 
than  has  sometimes  been  supposed — in  only  al)out  7  per  cent,  of  all 
cases — is  pathognomonic  of  injury  to  the  liver  when  it  does  occur. 

An  extensive  extravasation  of  bile  is  rare;  it  is  met  with  where  there 
have  been  deep  ruptures  of  the  liver  involving  many  and  large  bile 
ducts  or  where  lesions  of  the  biliary  ducts  are  also  present.  Icterus^ 
resulting  from  the  absorption  of  bile,  does  not  develop  until  the  third 
or  fourth  day  after  the  injury-  and  thus  becomes  valueless  as  an  indica- 
tion ft»r  early  operation.  It  may  fail  to  appear  even  where  there  luis 
tx^en  a  considerable  escape  of  bile,  and  in  other  eases  its  development 
is  doe  to  the  tx-clusion  of  a  large  duct  by  blood  clots  or  by  masses  of 
crushed  hepatic  tissue.  Compjiratively  little  systematic  work  has 
lieen  done  in  the  frequent,  careful  chemical  analysis  of  the  urine  follow- 
ing alxlominal,  and  particularly  liver  injuries;  but  examinations  for 
biliary  salts  made  at  short  intervals  would  l)e  of  great  help  in  the  early 
diagnosis  of  lesions  of  the  liver  and  gall  passages.  (N,  Hiagi.M  Glyco- 
suria and  albimiinuria  are  not  infretpiently  met  with  hut  are  of  little 
significance  since  they  also  often  wcur  in  traumatic  lesiom  of  other 
organs;  moreover,  in  many  cases  it  is  impossible  to  exclude  their  pre- 
existence. 

Nausea  and  vomiting  are  of  fre<iiient  occurrence  in  this  as  in  other 
lesions  of  the  abdomen,  and  arc  usually  of  reflex  traumatic  origin, 
or  are  of  later  appearance  and  due  to  peritoneal  irritation.  Singultus 
is  reported  rather  frequently  but  does  not  appear  to  be  of  much  signifi- 
cance. Occasionally  the  patient  prefers  to  He  on  the  left  side,  evi- 
dently to  avoid  the  weight  of  the  body  on  the  injured  side.  The 
thoraco-abdominal  breathing  is  modified  in  some  cases  in  an  apparent 
attempt  to  protect  the  injiu-ed  side  from  the  incursions  of  the  dia- 
phragm but  this  s\inptom  is  met  with  in  injuries  to  other  viscera  as 
well*  especially  those  of  the  thorax. 

The  area  of  hepatic  dullness  varies  in  different  individuals  and  at 
different  ages  in  the  same  individual.  Immediately  following  the 
injur>%  the  liver  retains  its  normal  size  unless  escaping  bkMMl  has  for 
the  moment  been  danmied  hack.  The  distention  of  the  intestines 
may  later  lessen  the  area  of  hepatic  dullness,  while  after  the  passage 
of  some  days  the  development  of  traumatic  hepatitis,  which  often 
persists  for  some  w^eks,  may  again  increase  this  area. 

We  have  seen  that  wounds  of  the  liver  may,  and  do  heal  spon- 
taneously. In  cases  in  which  a  diagnosis  of  probable  injury  to  the 
liver  has  been  made,  when  is  operation  indicated?  In  addition  to  the 
indications  for  operation  (*onimon  to  all  injuries  of  tlie  alxiomen,  the 
danger  from  hemorrhage  here  fornas  a  special  indication.    All  open 
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w€0sdA*  of  the  aMrimcii.  wiirdKr  zmit^iC  or  5tab  womidsw  slioald  be 
ciperati^  u(md;  ss^Mxtsuxuxi  reoyvav  b  doc  infreqiiciit  in  these  csaes* 
tint  cfwrmtmi  gh'es  a  modi  holier  peromta^  of  reoovciies.  In 
mbcotanitoiK  injories^  the  questioa  h  less  mdih'  ansveied  because 
diagw>3s  19  difficnk;  Ixit  the  danger  from  hemorrhage  is  again  the 
dedding  f^Mtor.  Symptoms  of  increasixig  anemia  call  for  fafiarotcniy 
before  the  patient  becomes  exaai^mnated  and  imaUe  to  bear  the  shock 
of  operatiMi. 

When  it  ha5  been  possible  to  make  only  a  tentative  diagnosis  of 
injury  to  the  liver,  the  high  median  incinon  from  ensifonn  curtilage 
to  mnbilicas  wiD  permit  of  the  examination  of  the  organs  of  the  iif^ier 
abdomen,  and  if  the  diagnosis  of  injmy-  to  the  li\'er  b  confirmed,  it  may 
be  supplemented  by  an  incision  parallel  to  the  costal  arch  or  it  may  be 
prvdofiged  to  enable  the  operator  to  exdude  the  presence  of  a  ruptured 
gut.  Because  of  the  friability  ol  the  liver,  it  is  better  to  mobilize  it  by 
se^'ering  one  or  more  of  its  ligaments  than  by  the  af^dication  ol  much 
force  at  the  hands  of  an  assistant. 

Where\'er  {murticable,  tamponing  the  li\*er  is  the  operation  of  dioice, 
since  the  minimum  of  time  is  consumed  in  operating  and  the  drainage 
does  much  to  pre\'ent  secondary  infection;  this  method  of  treatment 
al«K>  frequently  obviates  the  necessity-  of  further  mobilizing  the  liver, 
f  f  auze  should  be  employed  in  long  and  rather  wide  strips  save  in  excep- 
tional cases  where  the  wound  is  very  narrow.  The  gauze  must  be 
firmly  applied  and  may  be  held  in  place  by  catgut  stitches  when 
necessary.  The  end  of  the  gauze  is  brought  out  through  the  wound, 
providing  drainage  and  simplifying  the  removal  of  the  tampons. 

Where  it  is  impossible  to  pack  the  wound  without  performing  a 
more  formidable  operation  than  the  condition  of  the  patient  seems  to 
warrant,  indirect  tamponing  should  be  resorted  to.  The  subphrenic 
space  is  very  firmly  packed,  and  the  subhepatic  space  is  also  filled  with 
gauze  U)  afford  pressure  from  both  sides.  This  maneuver  is  indicated 
in  the  case  of  ruptures  high  in  the  right  lobe,  but  it  is  also  useful  as  an 
added  measure  of  safety  in  ruptures  of  the  concave  surface  of  the  liver 
or  of  the  extrahepatic  biliary  passages. 

Tamponing  of  the  liver  may  be  combined  with  the  ligation  of  large 
V(*s»(;ls  which  are  bleeding  profusely,  and  with  suturing  of  the  wound. 
HatluT  coarse  catgut  and  blunt  round  needles  should  be  used  to  prevent 
further  hemorrhage  from  the  use  of  the  needle.  When  deep  woimds 
arc  sutured  care  must  be  taken  to  carry  the  needle  well  to  the  lower 
angle  of  the  wound  to  prevent  the  formation  of  a  hematoma.  Where 
the  rupture  is  so  extensive  as  to  threaten  the  vitality  of  a  lobe  or  of  a 
considerable  part  of  it,  the  condition  of  the  patient  must  decide  whether 
the  ()p<jrati()n  shall  be  limited  to  hemostasis  or  whether  a  resection 
shall  be  done.  The  method  of  controlling  the  bleeding  by  through- 
and-through  sutures  does  not  differ  in  technic  from  that  employed  in 
surgery  of  the  liver  in  malignancy  or  other  pathologic  conditions. 

Where  hemorrhage  cannot  be  controlled  by  other  means  or  where 
the  tissue  is  so  friable  that  the  stitches  cut  through,  the  use  of  auto- 
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plastic  tissue  should  he  tried.    Muscle*  fascia,  subcutaneous  fat,  and 

onii^'iitum  have  all  been  recomnienfled  for  this  purpose  and  clinical 
and  experimeotal  evidence  is  offered  in  support  of  the  merits  of  each» 
Any  of  tlieiii  may  fail  under  certain  conditions  to  secure  hemostasis, 
none  of  them  afford  absolute  security  against  later  hemorrhagCt  but  at 
present  they  are  the  best  means  at  our  command  with  which  to  control 
obstinate  bleeding  from  parenchymatous  organs.  The  availability 
of  the  omentum,  rendering  unnecessary  a  sccotkI  wound  and  saving 
decisive  moments,  woidd  seem  to  give  it  the  preference  over  muscle 
and  fascia.  Jeger  and  Wolilgemuth^  recommend  the  c^mployment  of 
a  thin  porous  sheet  of  aninuil  tissue,  prepared  somewhat  after  the 
fashitm  of  catgut  and  stored  in  alcohol,  but  until  this  material  becomes 
available  to  the  profession  as  a  whole,  the  metlnxl  has  no  practical 
significance. 

The  use  of  chemical  styptics  has  practically  lieen  abandoned  and 
with  good  reason.  They  are  at  best  an  ineffectual  method  and  the 
clanger  from  secondary  hemorrhage  is  exceedingly  great.  Amante*3 
experimental  work  with  the  use  of  antipyrin  as  a  Im-al  styptic  is  of 
4nuch  interest,  though  f mother  clinical  exT>eriencc  must  \w  gained  before 
the  exact  value  of  this  drug  Ciin  be  ascertained.  In  a  5<)  per  cent, 
solution  in  water  or  normal  salt  solution,  made  absolutely  sterile  by 
fraf'tional  sterilization,  it  might  be  used  to  rontrol  oozing,  the  applica- 
tion being  made  either  directly  to  the  blectling  surface,  or  by  means  of 
tampons  moistened  with  the  solution, 

Following  o|>eration  and  the  control  of  postoperative  shock  which 
b  esf)tM?ialIy  frequent  in  these  patients,  already  weak  from  the  loss 
of  b!o4Kl  and  the  shcxi'k  of  injur\%  secondary  hemorrhage  is  the  most 
immediate  danger  to  be  feared.  The  patient  must  be  kept  from  tossing 
about  and  from  violent  movements  of  the  limbs  by  tJie  adm  mist  rat  ion 
of  morphin;  vomiting  must  be  controlled  as  far  as  possible;  straining 
at  stool  nmst  be  prevented  by  free  enteroclysis,  glycerin  being  added 
to  the  water  used. 

Dilatation  of  the  stomach  is  another  threatened  danger;  it  is  best 
combated  by  gastric  lavage,  by  placing  the  patient  flat  on  the  abdomen 
and  elevating  the  foot  of  the  bed,  and  by  leaving  a  stomach-tube  in 
position  for  several  hours  after  performing  gastric  lavage. 

As  later  complications,  there  is  suppuration  of  the  w^ound  with  the 
possibility  of  abscess  formation  in  the  liver;  subdiaphragmatic  and 
subhepatic  abscesses  are  also  of  not  infrequent  mx'urrence.  Septic 
peritonitis  may  supervene  but  Ls  less  frequent  here  than  in  perforating 
wounds  of  this  organ.  Fibrinous  peritonitis  Is  not  so  apt  to  tlevelop 
as  in  mjuries  to  the  extrahepatic  biliary  passages  and  Ls  of  more 
benign  course.  Exudative  plciuisy,  and  even  pneumonia  and  bron- 
chitLs  are  not  rare,  Pulmonar\'  embolism,  of  hepatic  tissue  or  of  fat. 
Is  reported  in  a  certain  numlier  of  cases. 


^  Arch,  f.  klin.  Chir.,  1914,  cvi,  104. 
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INJURIES  TO  THE  BIUART  PASSAGES. 

Bile  Ducts. — Subcutaneous  injuries  to  the  bile  ducts  and  the  gall- 
bladder are  rare,  owing  to  the  depths  at  which  they  lie,  their  small 
size  and  a  certain  degree  of  movability.  Amante  could  find  only  101 
cases  of  such  injuries  recorded  and  of  these  the  greater  number  affected 
the  gall-bladder  as  one  would  anticipate  from  its  greater  size  and  its 
proximity  to  the  abdominal  wall.  The  traumatizing  agents  are  on  the 
whole  those  met  with  in  injuries  to  the  liver,  but  for  the  most  part  they 
act  over  a  more  circmnscribed  area;  or  where  a  large  surface  was 
exposed  to  the  force  of  the  blow,  the  contusing  object  was  supplied 
with  corners  or  other  projections  of  some  sort.  The  mechanism  of  the 
injuries  probably  varies;  in  a  certain  nmnber  of  cases  an  injury  to  the 
concave  surface  of  the  liver  is  carried  on  to  the  neighboring  bile  ducts, 
the  accompanying  bloodvessels  escaping  injury  because  of  their  greater 
elasticity.  Again  it  is  possible  that  the  biliary  passages  may  be 
ruptured  by  direct  violence,  being  caught  between  the  traumatizing 
agent  and  their  skeletfd  background.  Other  authors  have  ascribed 
these  injuries  to  hydraulic  and  to  endocanalicular  pressure  and  this 
theory  seems  to  be  borne  out  by  the  pathologico-anatomical  observa- 
tions of  the  cases. 

Penetrating  wounds  are  of  even  rarer  occurrence  than  the  subcu- 
taneous ones,  Amante's  statistics  comprising  only  25  isolated  injiu-ies 
of  the  biliary  passages,  and  21  associated  with  lesions  of  the  liver  or 
other  organs. 

In  exposed  wounds  of  the  biliary  passages  as  in  other  penetrating 
injuries  of  the  abdomen,  the  existence  of  an  open  wound  is  in  itself 
si^cient  indication  for  operation.  After  the  subsidence  of  the 
phenomena  conmion  to  all  cases  of  subcutaneous  abdominal  injiu^y, 
there  are  no  characteristic  symptoms  to  reveal  the  presence  of  the 
ruptured  biliary  passage  until  after  the  lapse  of  some  days,  when 
symptoms  of  the  absorption  of  bile  are  manifest.  In  every  case  where 
injury  to  the  liver  or  the  biliary  tract  is  suspected,  the  careful  and 
systematic  chemical  examination  of  the  urine  should  never  be  neglected 
for  the  extravasation  and  absorption  of  bile  is  usually  revealed  here 
before  icterus  has  had  time  to  develop.  Icterus  does  develop  in  the 
majority  of  these  cases  but  it  may  be  of  slow  onset  or  its  development 
even  be  prevented  by  the  walling  off  of  the  biliary  exudate.  Per- 
cussion may  disclose  the  presence  of  free  fluid  in  the  peritoneal  cavity; 
more  often  the  exudate  is  walled  off  and  limited  to  the  right  side  of  the 
abdomen. 

Ransohoff^  called  attention  to  the  pronomiced  icteric  discoloration 
of  the  skin  about  the  umbilicus  as  a  symptom  of  the  intraperitoneal 
escape  of  bile.  ^Vhen  the  rupture  is  in  the  choledochus  permitting 
theiescape  of  the  entire  output  of  bile  into  the  jx^ritoneal  cavity,  the 
feces  may  be  colorless.     In  cases  whiqh  are  not  submitted  to  operation, 

»  Jour.  Am.  Med.  Assn.,  1906,  xiv.  395. 
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the  svmptoms  become  more  grave.     The  patient  loses  flesh  rapidly 

as  a  rt'siilt  tif  intoxication  and  mechanical  interference  with  the  function 
of  the  ahclominal  viscera  from  the  free  fluid  in  the  peritoneal  cavity. 

Proffaoflis.  -Since  differential  diagnosis  in  the  subcutaneous  injuries 
is  impossible  until  s\Tnptoms  of  biliary  absorption  appear,  it  is  indeed 
fortunate  that  delay  in  operation  Is  of  less  sinbter  sig:nificance  here 
tlian  in  mim-ies  to  other  abdominal  organs.  The  development  of 
iKlhcsions,  an  early  result  of  the  extravasation  of  bile,  may  present 
great  ilifficiilty  in  late  operation  and  the  gradually  developing  intoxica- 
tion iesst^ns  the  resistance  of  the  patient.  Routier*  says  that  while 
immediate  operation  Is  theoretically  indicated,  practice  contra  indicates 
it.  Statistics  give  an  apparent  advantage  to  late  operation  but  the 
comparison  has  no  real  value  since  the  severer  injuries,  presenting 
early  alarming  svTiiptoms,  are  thost*  most  apt  to  be  optTated  U{K>n 
within  the  first  few  daj'S  while  the  lesser  injuries  are  diagnosed  later 
and  only  submitted  t<>  oi^nition  after  the  passagt*  of  some  rlav^B.  Too 
nujch  delay  Is  dangerous,  however,  as  demonstrated  by  se\Tral  reported 
lases  where  the  failure  of  the  operation  seems  to  be  directly  attribut- 
able to  this  cause. 

Septic  peritonitis  is  less  frequent  in  these  cases  than  in  cases  of 
ruptnre  of  the  liver»  but  biliary  fibrinous  peritonitis  is  of  frequent 
cKTurrenc^.  Pulmonary  complications  are  not  rare.  In  cases  of 
syUcutancous  injio-ies  to  the  biliar>^  passagt?s  not  operated  upon,  the 
mtjrtality  k  practically  IOC)  per  c^^nt,,  the  patient  e\'entually  succumb- 
ing to  intoxication,  mechanical  interference  witli  the  vital  functions, 
or  to  inanition.  Amante  gives  the  mortality  in  operated  cases  as 
35.71  i^^r  cent.  The  prognosis  in  i^enetrating  wounds  of  the  bile 
traet  not  subjected  to  operation  is  apparently'  gra\'er  than  in  similar 
injuries  to  the  liver  but  I  have  no  exact  statistics.  The  25  operated 
cases  recorded  in  the  literatm^  gave  a  mortality  of  20  per  cent. 

Operation.  The  operation  of  choice  is  always  laparotomy  since  it 
fXTmits  the  surgt^on  to  inspect  the  womid  and  to  adapt  his  treatment 
to  the  conditions  fomid.  Aspiration  has  been  largely  u^d  in  the  past 
but  with  this  method  the  sm*geon  is  working  in  the  dark  and  the 
treatment  is  s>Tnptomatic  rather  than  radical. 

GaU-bladder.^ — Where  the  rent  in  the  gall-bladder  is  small  and  its 
edges  smooth,  it  may  be  sutured.  This  gives  the  most  rapid  recoveries 
but  unfortunately  few  of  these  woimds  are  cleancut.  In  the  case  of 
larger  wounds*  where  calculi  are  present,  or  where  infection  is  to  be 
feare<t  cholecystostomy  Is  to  be  preferred.  Besitles  providing  free 
drainage,  it  has  the  a^lvantage  of  consuming  the  minimum  of  time,  an 
impt:>rtant  consideration  when  the  condition  of  the  patient  is  grave. 
Where  the  gall-bhulder  Is  badly  lacerated  or  deta(*he<l  fromJ[the  liver, 
cholecystectomy  is  indicate*!. 

Cystic  Diict.^Thc<iretie{illy,  the  suture  of  ruptilres  of  the  cystic 
duct  is  possible  but  itii  small  calibre  renders  such  suturing  extremely 

>  Bull,  ei  iii6m.  de  Ia  ^m^\k  de  Cliirunpe  de  Piifi«.  1892.  p,  77S;  Rov.  de  Chir.,  xiii. 
142.  IL 
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diflScult  in  practice.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the  stumi^  should  be 
securely  ligated  and  cholecystectomy  performed.  In  cases  where  the 
time  consimied  in  these  maneuvers  is  prohibitive,  drainage  alone  may 
be  employed. 

Hepatic  Duct. — ^The  suture  of  ruptures  of  the  hepatic  duct  has  also 
been  proposed  but  in  practice  the  inaccessibility  and  small  caliber  of 
this  duct  would  present  almost  insurmountable  difficulties;  in  excep- 
tional cases  partial  suture  might  be  employed  but  even  this  is  imprac- 
ticable in  children.  Theoretically,  the  implantation  of  the  superior 
stmnp  of  the  duct  into  the  duodenum  would  be  an  ideal  solution  of  the 
problem,  but  here  again  in  practice  it  would  be  found  extremely  difficult 
and  time-consuming.  Simple  drainage  is  the  most  satisfactory  method 
and  many  fine  drains  should  be  introduced  into  the  two  stumps  in  an 
attempt  to  secure  union.  This  method  of  drainage  was  employed  by 
Hildebrand,^  who  alone  has  a  recovery  to  report. 

Choledodias. — ^The  inaccessibility  of  the  choledochus  makes  it 
difficult  even  to  locate  wounds  here,  and  suture  of  the  rupture  and 
anastomosis  of  the  stump  with  the  duodenum,  (the  two  methods  which 
theoretically  have  the  most  in  their  favor  since  they  most  nearly 
restore  normal  conditions)  are  so  difficult  and  so  time-consimiing  that 
the  chances  of  the  patient's  living  to  profit  by  them  are  but  slight. 
Cholecystoduodenostomy  (or  cholecystenterostomy)  is  the  method 
to  be  chosen;  the  choledochus  is  here  excluded  and  the  bile  from  the 
gall-bladder  and  cystic  duct  introduced  directly  into  the  intestine. 
Lewerenz^  first  performed  this  op)eration  on  a  child  of  two  and  a  half 
years.  His  patient,  and  one  of  the  two  others  treated  by  this  method, 
recovered.  (Sterlin  and  Heymann,''  operation  by  F.  Krause.)  When 
this  method  of  operation  is  also  impossible,  the  surgeon  must  have 
recourse  to  simple  drainage  which  offers  a  fair  promise  of  success, 
especially  where  the  rupture  is  not  complete.  Cholecystoduodenos- 
tomy, however,  is  always  the  operation  of  choice. 

Whatever  the  method  of  operation,  in  any  and  every  operation  for 
rupture  of  the  biliary  passages,  drainage  must  be  employed. 

The  method  of  operating  in  penetrating  wounds  of  the  biliary  pas- 
sages differs  in  no  essential  from  the  operative  treatment  of  sub- 
cutaneous injuries.  Stab  wounds  of  the  gall-bladder,  however,  more 
often  permit  of  suture  than  do  subcutaneous  ruptures,  for  in  the  latter 
the  laceration  is  usually  extensive. 

INJURIES   TO  THE  STOMACH. 

Ruptures  of  the  stomach  of  traumatic  origin  are  of  infrequent 
occurrence  compared  to  ruptures  of  the  lower  portions  of  the  gastro- 
intestinal tract  and  are  usually  associated  with  injuries  to  other 
viscera;  simple  contusions  are  far  more  common.    Force  applied  over  a 

*  Rupture  des  Ductus  Hepaticus,  Deutsch.  med.  W^chnschr.,  1907,  p.  483. 

«  Arch.  f.  Win.  Chir.,  1903,  Ixxi.  111-146. 

»  Deutsch.  Ztschr.  f.    Chir.,  1903,  vol.  Ixxxiii,  Freie  Vcrh.  d.  Chir.,  Berlin,  June,  1906. 
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circumscribed  area  is  responsible  for  by  far  the  largest  number  of 
subcutaneous  injurk'S  to  the  stomacb-^the  kick  of  a  horse^  the  bU>w 
from  a  chib,  a  missile  thrown  with  force  arc  romTuon  illiistratitms  of 
this  tvfx*  of  violence-  The  stomach  is  caught  between  the  spinal 
(*olunin  auH  the  contusing  object,  or  the  ribs  its  they  react  to  the 
force  applied ;  if  the  organ  is  distendeti,  it  may  rupture  from  the  pressure 
of  the  gas  or  liquid  which  it  contains;  if  empty,  it  may  be  so  bruised 
that  tissue  necrosis  and  secondary  perforation  result.  Occasional 
eases  of  rupture  of  the  distended  stomach  fnmi  sudden  violent  contrac- 
tion are  reported.  Less  frequently  ruptures  of  the  stomach  result 
from  falls,  or  even  from  jumping  from  a  height  and  landing  forcibly 
upon  the  feet.  The  niptures  of  the  stomach  are^  as  a  rule,  found  in 
ttie  lesser  curvature  and  are  %'ertieal  tears. 

Diafnosis.— Shock  is  usually  profound  though  occasional  patients 
may  show  but  slight  reaction.  Pain  is  generally  manifest  at  an  early 
stage  and  persists  after  the  s>Tnptoms  of  shc»ck  liave  subsided;  it  is  at 
first  lrK?ali7cd  but  with  the  onset  of  peritonitis  it  becomes  diiTuse. 
There  are  nmisea,  eructations  and  vomiting;  the  vomitus  may  or  may 
not  coutairi  blood*  Thoracic  breathing  and  muscular  rigidity  are 
present. 

The  clinical  picture  is,  in  other  words,  that  common  to  all  grave 
subcutaneous  injuries.  With  the  escape  of  stomach  contents,  s\Tni>- 
tomsof  intra-peritoneal  extravasation  and  ix^ritoneal  irritation  develop 
— the  rapidity  of  onset  of  the  latter  depending  upon  the  quantity  of 
gastric  contents  which  has  escaped  and  upon  its  bacterial  et»utent* 
The  fluid  may  be  detected  in  the  lower  abdomen  as  an  area  of  iliac 
dulness,  or  escaping  air  may  obsciu^  the  area  of  hepatic  duhiess, 
(iradually,  or  with  startling  rapidity,  sv-mptoms  of  circun^ scribed  or 
general  peritonitis  or  of  peritoneal  sepsis  develop — the  temperature 
rises,  the  pube  grows  rapid,  there  is  diffuse  tenderness  to  pressure»  and 
the  muscular  rigidity  has  given  way  to  abdominal  distention. 

In  any  case  which  is  early  brought  under  the  care  of  the  surgeon* 
tentative  diagnosis  should  have  been  made  and  operation  ixrfonncd 
l>efore  s\Tnptoms  of  peritonitis  develop.  There  are  no  symptoms 
which  are  pathognomonic  of  rupture  of  the  stomach  but  abdtmiinal 
rigidity,  thoracic  breathing,  and  localized,  spontaneous  pain  speak  for 
a  probable  rupture  somewhere  in  the  gastro-intestinal  tract,  and  with 
this  diagnosis  of  probability,  immediate  operation  is  always  indicated. 
With  a  history  of  the  nature  of  the  acc:ident,  or  in  the  presence  of  con- 
tusicms  over  the  stomach  or  of  pain  defiiiitely  loc^alized  here,  we  n>sy 
further  limit  our  diagnosis  and  suspect  the  stomach  as  the  site  of  the 
perforation  but  such  differentiation  b  of  interest  from  a  clinical  ratJier 
than  from  a  practical  operative  standpoint  since  operation  is  always 
indicated  in  the  probable  presence  of  any  part  of  the  gastro-intestinal 
tract. 

Propiosia. —While  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  a  rupture  of  the  stooiach 
may  occasionally  be  walled  off  by  the  formation  of  adhesions  and  only 
a  localized  peritonitis  result  from  which  the  patient  recovers,  experience 
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has  shown  that  ruptures  of  this  viscus  given  expectant  treatment^  have  a 
very  high  mortality:  The  development  of  a  fatal  septic  peritonitis 
is  the  rule  and  the  isolated  case  which  goes  on  to  spontaneous  healing 
is  the  rare  exception.  In  operated  cases,  the  death-rate  is  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  time  of  operation. 

Operation. — An  incision  is  made  from  the  xyphoid  process  to  the 
umbilicus;  if  the  force  was  applied  over  the  entire  abdomen,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  extend  it  to  permit  of  a  careful  examination  of  the  gut. 
The  tear  in  the  stomach  is  closed  by  a  double  row  of  sutures,  the  first 
including  all  three  layers  of  the  stomach,  the  second  muscularis  and 
serosa  only.  The  peritoneal  cavity  is  carefully  wiped  out  to  remove 
all  extraneous  matter  and  the  incision  closed,  the  abdominal  cavity 
being  drained  through  stab-wounds  in  the  pelvis;  the  patient  is  placed 
in  the  Fowler  position,  and  constant  proctoclysis  begun,  all  food  per 
orem  being  withheld  as  in  Ochsner's  treatment  of  appendicitis. 

INJURIES  TO  THE  PANCREAS. 

Isolated  subcutaneous  injuries  to  the  pancreas  are  extremely  rare; 
associated  with  injuries  to  the  liver,  stomach,  spleen  and  kidney,  they 
are  of  more  frequent  occurrence  and  the  failure  to  examine  the  pancreas 
when  repairing  the  damage  done  to  one  of  these  other  organs,  has  in 
many  cases  made  vain  an  operation  which  but  for  the  oversight  might 
have  been  a  success.  This  is  equally  true  in  the  case  of  penetrating 
wounds  of  the  upper  abdomen,  in  which  injuries  to  the  pancreas  are 
not  infrequently  associated  with  injuries  to  the  neighboring  organs, 
and  the  operator  should  make  it  an  invariable  rule  to  expose  and 
carefully  examine  the  pancreas  in  every  case  of  injury  to  the  posterior 
wall  of  the  stomach  and  in  all  cases  in  which  the  gastrocolic  membrane 
shows  any  evidence  of  traumatization. 

Diagnosis. — ^The  necessity  for  this  careful  examination  becomes 
apparent  when  it  is  realized  that  rupture  of  the  pancreas  has  no 
pathognomonic  symptoms.  This  lack  may,  in  part,  be  ascribed  to 
the  very  small  number  of  reported  cases.  The  presence  of  muscle 
rigidity  in  the  epigastrium  indicates  the  probability  of  serious  visceral 
injury  and  the  necessity  for  early  operation.  Shock  has  not  been 
severe  in  most  of  the  reported  cases  nor  has  the  patient  given  the 
impression  of  being  in  a  serious  condition.  After  the  passage  of  some 
hours,  severe  pain  is  felt  in  the  epigastrium,^  and  vomiting  frequently 
occurs,  the  patient  presenting  the  picture  of  an  acute  pancreatitis. 
Where  injuries  to  other  organs  are  also  present,  symptoms  arising 
from  them  usually  obscure  any  symptoms  resulting  from  the  injury 
to  the  pancreas.  If  the  splenic  vessels  have  been  injured,  hemorrhage 
is  profuse,  though  in  Villiere's  case  the  bleeding  from  the  severed 
splenic  vein  and  artery  had  ceased  spontaneously.  If  the  gland  alone 
is  injured,  the  hemorrhage  is  not  excessive  and  it  is  the  escaping 

»  G»rr6:     Beitr.  a.  klin.  Chir.,  1905,  xlvi,  233. 
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paiuTeatie  juke  resulthi^  in  fat  necrosis  and  peritonitis  which  threatens 
disiuster,  and  makes  the  carliness  of  (H>eratitin  a  vital  factor. 

Prognosis.-  In  injnries  to  tlie  pancreas  resnlting  in  laceration  or 
destruction  of  gland  tissue,  which  are  not  operated  upon,  the  mor- 
tality is  UX)  per  cent.  The  nnniher  of  optTated  cjises  recorde*!  in  the 
Hterature  is  still  too  small  to  ixTUiit  of  any  conchjsion  hcing  drawn  hut 
if  early  operation  is  made  the  rule  in  all  cases  of  injury  to  the  epigas- 
trium in  which  ahdominal  rigidity  develops,  the  prognosis  in  these 
cases  should  In?  better  than  in  oi>crated  ca^s  of  acute  pancreatitis 
in  which  we  have  the  addal  factor  of  infection  with  which  to  contend. 

Operation.— In  all  injuries  to  the  epigastrium,  the  alKlomen  is  openetl 
through  a  high  median  incision  extending  from  xyphoid  process  to 
umbilicus,  or  half  way  betsveen  sjinphysis  and  umbilicus  when  the 
intestines  are  also  to  l>e  carefully  mspected.  After  examining  the 
other  organs  of  the  upper  abdomen,  controlling  hemorrhage  and  repair^ 
ing  any  iujur\  to  them,  the  pancreas  is  exp)osed,  either  by  splitting 
the  gastrocolic  membrane  and  passing  through  the  lesser  peritoneal 
cavity  or  by  displacing  the  omentum  and  the  transverse  colon  upward » 
and  splitting  its  mesentery  at  a  point  where  no  bloodvessels  will  be 
severed.  In  all  patient5  with  even  a  moderate  degree  of  enteroptosis, 
the  former  method  wDl  be  the  one  adopted  and  many  surgeons  consider 
it  the  method  of  choice  in  all  cases.  All  free  fluid  in  the  abdominal 
cavit>'  must  be  carefully  sponged  away  and  the  pancreas  should  be 
completely  isolated  by  large  sponges  before  attempting  suture. 

Simple  tears  in  the  gland  are  closed  l>y  sutures.  Two  or  three 
sutures  are  passed  deep  into  the  gland  to  approximate  the  torn  sur- 
faces and  control  hemorrhage,  and  the  edges  of  the  capsule  are  then 
closed  by  continuous  suture  with  fine  catgut.  If  the  pancreatic  duct 
has  been  severed,  it  must  be  approximated  and  sutured  to  prevent  the 
stasis  of  pancreatic  juice  in  the  tail  of  the  pancreas  and  the  subsequent 
development  of  a  retention  cyst.  Because  of  the  destructive  effect 
of  pancreatic  juice  upon  the  tissues  of  the  aMomen,  free  drainage  is 
imperative  in  all  these  cases.  Ochsner  says  that  the  secretion  may  be 
made  non-irritating  by  instituting  gastric  lavage  immediately  upon 
completion  of  the  operation,  and  the  administration  by  mouth  of  the 
white  of  an  egg  every  three  hours  for  several  days,  no  other  food  being 
given  during  this  period.  The  injured  are^  must  l>e  carefully  tamponed 
and  the  strips  of  gauze  brought  into  the  wound.  Drainage  through 
a  counter  incision  in  the  l»ack  is  also  used  in  some  cases. 

Where  a  portion  of  the  gland  has  l>een  cruslud  or  in  those  case^ 
in  which  the  severing  of  the  tail  of  the  pancreas  has  b^en  complicated 
by  injury  to  the  splenic  vessels,  thus  shutting  off  its  blood  supply 
from  both  the  splenic  artery  and  the  pancreatico-duodenalis,  a  resection 
of  the  injured,  or  the  Isolated  ix)rtion  of  the  gland  will  be  necessary. 
There  has  been  much  discussion  as  to  the  amomit  of  gland  which  might 
be  resected  without  danger  to  the  patient  and  experimentally  it  has 
been  proved  that  four-fifths  of  the  pancreas  may  be  removed  from  a 
dog  without  permanent  injury.    A  personal  experience  has  convinced 
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me  that  this  holds  true  in  the  case  of  human  beings  as  well.  A  young 
man  of  twenty-two  was  operated  upon  for  acute  pancreatitis  and  a 
necrotic  portion  of  the  gland  (perhaps  a  fourth)  was  removed.  He 
made  a  very  satisfactory  recover^'  for  a  patient  who  had  appeared  so 
desperately  ill,  but  a  day  or  two  before  his  contemplated  discharge 
from  the  hospital,  he  agam  developed  symptoms  of  acute  pancreatitis 
and  on  reopening  the  abdomen,  the  entire  tail  of  the  pancreas  was  found 
to  be  necrotic  and  so  friable  that  it  could  be  scooped  out  with  the  flat 
of  the  hand.  The  necrotic  portion,  apparently  the  entire  body  and 
tail,  was  removed,  the  cavity  packed  and  drained,  and  after  a  rather 
stormy  convalescence,  the  patient  left  the  hospital  in  very  fair  condi- 
tion. Through  the  courtesy  of  his  physician,  I  have  been  enabled  to 
keep  him  under  observation  and  now,  after  the  passage  of  more  than  a 
year,  he  is  in  good  health  and  has  no  symptoms  of  glycosuria. 

INJURIES  TO  THE  SPLEEN. 

The  protected  position  of  the  spleen*  and  its  relatively  small  size 
give  splenic  injuries  a  secondary  place  among  traimiatic  lesions  of  the 
abdomen.  The  isolated  injury  to  the  spleen  thus  becomes  the  excep- 
tion, splenic  injuries  which  are  associated  with  injuries  to  other  viscera 
the  rule;  and  the  latter  class  of  cases  is  more  often  seen  on  the  post- 
mortem than  on  the  operatmg  table.  In  Edler*s^  compilation  of 
pfenetrating  and  subcutaneous  injuries  to  abdommal  organs,  there  were 
only  160  injuries  to  the  spleen  as  against  543  to  the  liver.  If  we  except 
military  statistics,  subcutaneous  injuries  outnumber  penetrating 
injuries  in  the  proportion  of  10  to  3,  but  in  the  former  the  spleen  had 
undergone  pathologic  changes  in  something  less  than  one-half  of  the 
cases,  subcutaneous  injuries  being  particularly  common  in  regions  in 
which  malaria  is  prevalent.  In  the  type  of  accident  resulting  in  injury, 
in  the  mechanism  of  the  injury,  and  in  the  pathology  of  the  traumatic 
lesion,  injuries  to  the  spleen  are  most  closely  related  to  those  of  the 
liver;  such  differences  as  are  observable  may  be  attributed  to  its  lesser 
size  and  its  greater  vascularity  and  movabUity.  Force  applied  over  a 
circimiscribed  area  is  of  relatively  greater  importance  here  than  that 
which  acts  upon  the  entire  abdomen.  Here,  as  in  the  liver,  isolated 
and  multiple  ruptures  are  met  with,  subcapsular  hemorrhages  occur 
as  the  result  of  contusions  and  tears  which  involve  the  parenchyma 
only;  these  intra-parenchymatous  hemorrhages  may  be  multiple  in 
the  spleen  also,  in  analogy  to  the  "liver  apoplexies ;''  a  portion  of  the 
spleen  may  be  entirely  severed,  as  may  a  lobe  of  the  liver,  and  the  entire 
spleen  may  be  torn  from  its  hilum,  the  ligamentary  attachment  of 
the  liver  guarding  against  such  an  injury  to  that  organ. 

Diagnosis. — In  subcutaneous  injuries  to  the  spleen,  the  most  vascular 
viscus  and  one  without  any  characteristic  secretion,  symptoms  of 
hemorrhage  of  course  occupy  the  first  place  in  diagnosis  and  prognosis. 

»  Arch.  f.  klin.  Chir.,  1886,  xxxiv,  343. 
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As  shock  is  often  present  following  an  injury  to  the  spleen,  the  difficulty 
of  early  different iiiting  shock  from  intra-alxioniinal  hemorrhage  makes 
early  positive  diagnosis  impossible.  In  only  5  of  the  30  operative 
erases  which  Lewerenz^  collected  had  a  diagnosis  of  injury  to  the  spleen 
been  made.  In  the  majority  of  cases  it  has  been  the  threatening 
eharacter  of  the  inereasing  anemia  which  hd  to  exploratory  operation. 
Sometimes  the  hemorrhage  is  localized  in  the  left  side,  an  area  of  dul- 
nesH  extending  down  the  left  half  of  the  abdomen  and  associated  with 
iliac  dullness.  In  the  presence  of  much  free  blood  in  the  peritoneal 
cavity  and  of  clotting  about  the  spleen,  differential  diagnosis  may  be 
made  by  shiftmg  the  patient's  position — the  dulness  disappearing 
from  the  right  side  w^hen  the  patient  is  plac*ed  on  the  left  side,  but 
remaining  unchanged  in  the  left  side  when  he  is  placed  on  the  right 
side^-but  the  advisability  of  thus  changing  the  position  of  an  injured 
person  already  in  a  critical  condition  may  well  be  questioned. 

In  many  cases  of  ruptured  spleen  the  pain  is  general  rather  than 
local.  In  the  occasional  case  in  which  it  is  localized  in  the  splenic 
region  (sometimes  even  radiating  to  the  left  shoulder)  diagnosis  is  not 
difficult* 

In  Lewerenz*s  statistics  on  non-operated  eases,  85  per  cent*  of  the 
deaths  resulted  from  hemorrhage  within  the  first  twenty-four  hours. 
The  imperative  need  for  early  operation  is  thus  apparent:  In  every 
ease  of  abdominal  injury,  an  increasing  anemia  and  the  presence  of 
fluid  in  the  peritoneal  cavity  are  absolute  indications  for  operation 
before  the  condition  of  the  patient  becomes  so  critical  as  to  make 
o]>eration  hopeless. 

Muscle  rigidity  is  not  present  in  a  large  majority  of  cases  as  it  is  in 
the  case  of  ruptinrs  of  the  gastrf>mtestinal  tract,  and  a  soft  abdomen 
does  not  speak  agamst  an  injury  to  the  spleen*  The  presence  of 
muscular  rigidity,  however,  justifies  the  assumption  of  a  severe  abdomi- 
nal lesion  and  when  associated  with  symptoms  of  intra-abdominal 
hemorrhage,  the  |X)ssibility  of  injury  to  the  spleen  is  suggestcfl  a 
possibility  which  becomes  a  probability  if  the  hemorrhage  is  loc^alized 
in  the  left  side.  Variations  in  the  quality  and  rate  of  tlie  pulse  are 
rep^lrted  in  many  eases,  particularly  a  rapid  pulse,  but  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  pomt  out  the  worthlessness  of  this  s)Tiiptom  m  differential 
diagnosLs.  Immediately  following  the  injiu*y  the  pulse  is  largely 
influenced  by  the  state  of  shock;  a  rising  pulse-rate  in  the  first  few 
hours  shoulil  suggest  hemorrhage,  at  a  later  stage  beginning  peritonitis* 

Propio«is.^-The  prognosis  in  unoperated  cases  is  very  grave,  the 
mortality  given  in  different  statistics  varying  from  92.5  per  cent*  to 
97  per  cent.  In  cases  which  do  go  on  to  spontaneous  recovery,  it  is 
quite  probable  that  previous  disease  had  resulted  in  the  formation  of 
adhesions.  With  the  exception  of  an  occasional  late  death  due  to 
st^psis;  hemorrhage,  either  primar>^  or,  in  the  exceptional  case,  secon- 
dary, is  responsible  for  the  high  mortality.  The  mortality  in  cases 
treated  by  splenectomy  is  35  per  cent,     (Johnston.^) 


»  Arr.h*  f.  klin.  Chir.,  18«0.  U,  951. 


*  Ami.  Surx*,  1908,  xlviii,  50. 
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Operatkm. — ^A  high  median  incision,  extending  from  xyphoid  process 
to  or  beyond  the  umbilicus,  is  the  one  employed  in  practically  all  cases, 
since  operatbn  is  at  first  exploratory  and  a  thorough  examination  of 
the  upper  abdomen  should  be  made  even  where  a  diagnosis  of  probable 
injury  to  the  spleen  has  been  made.  When  the  spleen  alone  is  found 
injured,  the  European  surgeon  has  a  preference  for  exposing  it  by- 
making  a  second  incision  at  right  angles  to  the  first,  severing  the  left 
rectus,  but  few  American  operators  employ  a  transverse  abdominal 
incision  except  in  meeting  an  emergency.  A  left  rectus  incision,  analo- 
gous to  the  right  rectus  incision  used  in  gall-bladder  work,  gives  good 
access  to  the  spleen  and  is  far  more  readily  dealt  with  both  at  the  time 
of  sutiu«  and  in  the  after-course. 

Both  the  concave  and  convex  smiaces  of  the  spleen  must  be  examined 
for  injuries.  An  isolated  rupture,  if  not  too  extensive,  may  be  sutured. 
The  needle  used  should  be  very  fine,  the  suture  material  fine  silk,  the 
capsule  alone  be  caught  in  the  stitches.  An  interrupted  or  a  con- 
tinuous suture  is  equally  effective.  If  any  artery,  which  may  have 
been  severed,  is  caught  and  ligated,  the  venous  hemorrhage  is  readily 
controlled  by  this  method.  (Danielson.^  A  cigarette  drain  should 
be  placed  at  the  line  of  suture  and  out  through  the  incision  or  through 
a  stab  wound  in  the  loin  to  give  warning  in  case  of  secondary  hemor- 
rhage, and  the  incision  should  then  be  closed. 

In  the  majority  of  cases,  particularly  in  cases  of  multiple  rupture, 
splenectomy  is  the  operation  of  choice,  because  of  the  brevity  of  the 
operation  and  the  guarantee  against  secondary  hemorrhage  which  it 
affords.  Where  there  are  many  adhesions  to  complicate  the  operation, 
and  there  is  need  for  haste,  the  operator  may  have  to  be  content  with 
suture  or  even  simple  tamponing  of  the  wound.  The  artery  may  be 
ligated,  if  it  can  be  exposed  without  imduly  prolonging  the  operation, 
thus  cutting  off  the  fimctional  blood  supply  while  the  nutrient  blood 
supply  safeguards  the  organ  from  necrosis.  Hemorrhage  may  then  be 
readily  controlled. 

INJURIES   TO   THE  INTESTINES. 

Second  only  in  frequency  to  injuries  to  the  liver,  injuries  to  the 
intestines  are  second  to  none  in  point  of  interest  and  urgency.  Cases 
of  spontaneous  recovery  from  supposed  rupture  of  the  gut  have  been 
reported,  it  is  true,  but  in  none  of  these  cases  is  the  diagnosis  above 
question.  On  the  other  hand,  carefully  compiled  statistics  by  Siegel* 
and  others  demonstrate  an  increasing  death-rate  proportionate  to  the 
increase  in  the  nimiber  of  hours  which  have  elapsed  between  the  time 
of  the  injury  and  that  of  operation.  After  the  sixth  hour  the  rise  in  the 
mortality  percentage  is  especially  marked  so  that  we  are  justified  in 
speaking  of  the  first  six  hours  as  the  period  within  which  operation 
should  always  be  performed  in  cases  in  which  it  is  possible  to  make  a 

»  Beitr.  i.  klin.  Chir.,  Tiibingen,  1908.  Ix,  158. 
«  Ibid.,  xxi,  395. 
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teritatiw  diagnosis  of  a  ru|jtured|gut.  When  allowance  is  miulv  for 
tilt'  lime  which  must  l:*e  coiisumeci  iii  must  cases  before  the  patient 
reaches  the  hospital  to  l>e  plac^ed  under  the  surgeon's  care  and  the  even 
grtBler  lengtli  of  time  which  often  elapses  before  reaclion  from  shock, 
which  in  many  cases  dominates  and  obscures  the  clinical  picture;  the 
brevity  of  the  time  left  for  observation  of  a  case,  which  at  best  presents 
manifold  difficulties  bi  diagnosis,  makes  a  ready  knowledge  an<l  clear- 
headed evaluation  of  its  kaleidoscopic  symptomatology  imperative. 

Direct  violence  is  responsible  for  the  largest  number  of  these  injuries. 
Great  force  acting  over  a  circumscribed  area  (the  kick  of  a  man  or  a 
horse,  a  missile  thrown  with  force,  etc.)  is  the  usual  form  of  force 
applied,  while  lesser  violence  acting  upon  the  entire  abdomen  (traffic 
accidents^  crushing  I^etwtTn  the  bumpers  on  a  train,  etc)  is  also 
responsible  for  a  certain  number  of  these  injuries.  In  the  former 
instance » the  gut  Ls  probably  usually  caught  l>etween  the  spinal  column 
and  the  impinging  force  and  crushed  or  torn;  in  the  latter,  and  in  some 
cases  of  the  first  group,  the  injury  is  evidently  often  due  to  rupture 
from  increased  internal  pressure,  the  force  isolating  a  loop  of  intestine 
containing  fluid  or  gas.  The  condition  of  the  gut  at  the  time  of  the 
accident  always  plays  a  more  or  less  important  part  in  determining 
the  injury,  for  in  a  fall  upon  the  feet,  back  or  buttocks  a  loop  of  the 
gut,  distended  with  fluid,  may  rebound  with  such  force  as  to  rupture 
at  a  point  opposite  the  mesentery.  Bonanome^  reports  the  case  of  a 
young  man  who  had  jimiped  to  the  ground  from  a  height  of  only  two 
feet  but  alighted  with  some  force.  He  could  not  continue  work  but 
went  to  his  home,  two  miles  distant,  on  foot,  and  tben  from  tliere 
walked  to  the  hospital.  His  condition  did  not  appear  alarming  until 
twenty-seven  hours  later;  laparotomy  disclosed  a  rent  in  the  ileum  at  a 
point  opposite  the  mesentery,  and  beginning  peritonitis.  In  another 
group  of  cases,  perforation  is  secondary,  the  wall  of  the  gut,  or  the 
mesentery  from  which  it  derives  its  blood  supply  being  so  injured  at 
the  time  of  the  accident  that  it  becomes  necrotic.  This  ma>  leave 
time  for  the  isolation  of  the  damaged  gut  by  adhesions  which  prevent 
the  development  of  peritonitis  and  give  us  our  so-called  spontaneous 
recoveries  from  rupture  of  the  gut.  In  these  cases  and  in  those 
exceptional  ones  in  which  the  serosa  or  tbe  serosa  and  muscularis  alone 
are  torn,  narrowing  of  the  lumen  of  the  intestine  often  results  and  a 
partial  or  a  complete  obstruction  of  the  bowels  may  occur. 

Force  applied  below  the  umbilicus  is  responsible  for  so  large  a  pro- 
portion of  subcutaneous  ruptures  that  this  area  is  often  referred  to  as 
the  '*ilanger  zone."  The  duodenojejunal  flexure  and  the  ilc«:>cecal 
region  are  especially  prone  to  injury  because  these  are  the  points 
most  fixed;  in  crushing  injuries  they  are  exposed  by  their  firm  bony] 
l»ackground  to  the  full  force  of  the  blow,  and  are  thus  prevented  from 
escaping  the  injuries.  In  injuries  due  to  falls  from  a  height,  tliey  are 
more  apt  to  be  torn  loose  from  their  mesentery^,  or  even  to  be  com- 

^  British  Med.  Joiir,,  £piU»n)«  of  Current  Lit4initiiiv,  Auguat  27,  1004«  p.  30. 
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pietdy  divided,  than  are  other  parts  of  the  intestine.    The  Iar|^  intes- 
tine is  less  frer4uently  ruptured  than  is  the  small  gut,  but  injuries  to 
it  are  pcuticularly  dangerous.    The  bacterial  contents  c^  the  gastro- 
intestinal tract  increase  from  the  stomach  downward  and  the  increased 
danger  from  infection  is  only  in  part  offset  by  the  fact  that  greater 
sc^ity  of  the  contents  of  the  colon  and  its  peristaltic  inacti\'ity  lessen 
the  outpr>uring  of  fecal  matter.    Moreover,  the  pouting  <^  the  mucosa 
which  often  closes  defects  in  the  smaU  intestines  for  the  first  few  hours 
until  the  masculature  becomes  parah^zed,  is  less  apt  to  occur  here 
because  of  the  thin  walls  of  the  colon  and  the  lessened  ring  musculature. 
fF6derL») 

DiafDoais. — Diagnosis  must  be  made  rather  from  a  consideration 
of  the  clinical  picture  as  a  whole  than  from  the  presence  or  absence  ol 
any  single  symptom  but  special  significance  is  to  be  attributed  to  the 
presence  of  muscle  rigidity.  Its  diagnostic  value  has  been  much 
disputed,  but  thb  appears  to  be  due  in  part  to  a  misinterpretation  of 
the  term.  The  momentary  contraction  of  bruised  abdominal  muscles 
during  examination  does  not  constitute  muscular  rigidity;  in  muscular 
rigidity  the  abdominal  walls  have  a  board-like  resistance  which  once 
recognized  is  not  readily  forgotten. 

Spontaneous  localized  pain  is  also  of  value  in  making  a  tentative 
differential  diagnosis.  Like  all  other  pain  phenomena  it  varies  with 
the  nervous  stability  and  susceptibility  of  the  individual,  but  is  present 
in  a  large  number  of  cases  untU,  with  the  passage  of  the  hours,  it  gives 
place  to  the  generalized  pain  of  beginning  peritonitis.  Nausea, 
eructations,  and  vomiting  have  all  been  observed  in  cases  of  ruptured 
gut  and  diagnostic  significance  is  often  attributed  to  them.  Following 
any  severe  contusion  of  the  abdomen,  whether  or  not  it  determines 
serious  visceral  injury,  and  the  resulting  state  of  shock,  the  patient  is 
often  nauseated  and  vomits;  soon  after  the  receipt  of  the  injury,  these 
phenomena  can  have  no  pathognomonic  significance.  \STien  they 
recur  after  the  passage  of  some  time  they  are  an  indication  of  peritoneal 
irritation,  the  onset  of  peritonitis,  and  operation  should  not  be  delayed 
until  the  development  of  such  symptoms.  Thoracic  breathing  is 
observed  in  many  cases  of  ruptured  gut  but  it  is  also  a  common  mani- 
festation in  injuries  to  the  thoracic  organs  and  in  other  injuries  to  the 
alnlomen,  especially  in  injury  to  the  liver,  stomach  and  spleen.  Local- 
ized pain  on  deep  pressure  may  aid  not  only  in  diagnosis  but  in  deter- 
mining the  approximate  location  of  the  injury  as  well. 

In  the  first  hours  following  a  rupture  of  the  intestines,  the  variations 
observed  in  the  rapidity  and  quality  of  the  pulse  are  conditioned  rather 
by  the  state  of  shock  than  by  any  direct  efTect  of  the  rupture. 
Toinaselli^  reporting  a  series  of  abdominal  injuries,  mentions  a  pulse  of 
42  and  of  110  in  two  successive  cases  in  both  of  which  recovery  took 
place  without  surgical  intervention.  Increasing  rapidity  in  the  pulse- 
rate  or  a  rise  in  temperature  some  hours  after  the  receipt  of  an  abdomi- 

»  Med.  Klin.,  Berlin,  1910,  vi,  1643;  1688,  1730. 
«  CiftM.  H.  osp.,  Milano,  1911,  xxxii,  803-807. 
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iial  injury  means  the  onset  of  peritonitis  and  that  the  expectant  treat- 
ment has  been  too  long  prolonged.  Tympanites  developing  some  hours 
after  injurj^  is  again  inilicative  of  the  onset  of  peritonitis,  while  its 
development  ininiefl lately  following  an  accident  is,  in  many  cases  at 
least,  of  benign  signilicancc,  since  it  is  not  apparent  in  cases  with 
aMominal  rigidity  owing  to  the  presence  of  the  latter. 

The  so-called  Hippwratic  or  abdominal  facies  has  by  some  authors 
i»eim  eonsidere*)  a  characteristic  symptom  of  rupture  of  the  intestines; 
in  reality,  it  belongs  to  the  preceding  symptom  group-while  it  may 
be  present  early,  it  is  as  a  rule  of  rather  late  appearance  and  signals  a 
developing  peritonitis* 

To  Slim  np  the  s\^nptomatolog}^»  then,  we  may  say  that  board-like 
rigidity  of  the  recti,  while  occasionally  observed  in  cases  of  injury  to 
other  abdominal  organs,  and  even  in  cases  which  go  on  to  spontaneous 
recovery,  is  present  in  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  cases  of  ruptured 
gut,  that  its  existence  is  strong  circumstantial  evidence  of  such  a  rup- 
ture. When  accompanied  by  spontaneous  localized  pain  and  by 
thoracic  breathing,  an  explortitory  laparotomy  shoukl  never  be  delayed 
and  even  when  rigidity  alone  is  present,  I  Ijelieve  tliat  exploration  is 
always  to  be  preferred!  to  expectant  treatment. 

Profnosis. — The  direct  relationship  which  the  time  of  operation 
bears  to  the  mortality  has  already  lieen  pointed  out.  Sieger^  compila- 
tions give  a  mortality  of  1 5. 2  per  cent,  for  the  cases  operateti  upon 
within  the  first  four  hours,  4  b 4  per  cent,  for  the  next  four-hour  period, 
63.6  per  cent,  for  operations  within  the  ninth  to  twelfth  hour,  and 
70  per  cent,  for  operations  after  that  time.  The  mortality  for  opera- 
tions within  the  first  twelve  hours  gave  an  average  of  28  per  cent. 

Operation.-  On  opening  the  aMomen,  a  s^-^tematic  and  careful 
search  of  the  entire  gut  most  be  made  for  these  tears  in  the  gut  wall 
are  easily  overlooked,  particularly  w^hen  they  are  multiple  as  they  are 
in  perhaps  10  per  cent,  of  the  cases.  The  intestines  must  be  gently 
handled  and  exposed  for  the  shortest  possible  period  of  time  in  order 
to  lessen  tlie  danger  from  shock*  When  a  diunagetl  loop  is  found,  it  is 
wrapped  in  a  large  moist  sponge  and  is  held  by  an  assistant  until  the 
entire  lengtii  of  gut  has  been  examined.  Any  deposit  of  plastic  lymph 
upon  the  intestine  calls  for  closer  inspection  since  it  is  early  poured 
out  about  a  damaged  spot.  If  the  rent  is  small,  citlier  longitudinal  or 
transverse,  it  may  be  closed  by  a  double  row  of  fine  silk  sutures,  the 
first  row  passing  through  all  the  layers  of  the  gut  while  tlie  second 
includes  the  muscularis  and  serosa  only.  If  there  is  an  uneven  tear, 
or  a  ragged  hole  opposite  the  mesentery  (a  **t>'pical  blow-out"  from 
increased  pressure),  an  "elbow  anastomosis"  may  be  formtxl  by 
trimming  away  the  damaged  portion  of  the  gut  and  suturing  it  at  an 
angle,  the  mesenteric  portion  of  the  gut  with  its  blood  supply  being 
left  undisturbed. 

Where  the  laceration  is  extensive,  tliere  are  multiple  tears  within  a 
relatively  small  area,  or  where  there  has  been  an  injury  to  the  mesentery 
interfering  with  the  blood  supply  of  tlie  gut,  a  resection  nujst  be 
performed. 
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fVf^f^jfK.  fKrifs^,  X  i  yjisazii^  ^:  -211^:7  'fut  jtrvr-  'mn 

niUIIB  TO  THE  MBBSnXf . 

Ikriy^rrtj^^  irfjoj  ri^  Taf^i0tz:?jry  itaj  %  z€Ki-2^  mzA  these  symprflms 
^/f  nflm^^^rafMihiik  ijfxr^jnhjkff:  Are  ti:^  c<clv  coe^  viiks  diffcrmmte 
«A  injur/  U>  tt^  ii0:fi0^:fjfry  from  «*  to  the  r'^,  Wlsere  the  svmpcoiD- 
^:f0nifMx  f/^^iVi  to  OM:  of  tb^:^  cooditirxjL^.  thiF-  pre-sicnce  of  free  binding 
^i^S^-^^'  An  injur/  to  tfa^  nK^enter/ — 115  abseace  is  of  no  significance. 
UV/uM*,  r/f  thfe  m0fi0^iUfr/  ma;/  be  dr.Tiied  into  three  classes,  according 
to  tJi^rir  #?%t#?Tit:  1,  Ti^jViTfj^  woundf  are  those  viiicfa  affect  only 
l\tt  ff9^u\fn^iz  imrMTiterii  propria,  the  serosa  on  either  side  renuuning 
UtW^.;  Hini^ally  the>'  are  manifest  as  hematomata.  eventually  even  as 
ry\U  tA  t}0:  rri#;«)#mter>'.  Pre5»ure  may  bterfere  with  the  blood  siq>ply  of 
thi'^  iHfWf'l  mu\  ft^nrHhi  rlevelop  secondarily.  2  Penetrating  wounds  are 
iUft^'  wh'u:U  involve  one  .serous  covering  only;  the  membrana  mesen- 
Urrti  j/roj/ria  rnay  lie  involved  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  the  laceration 
w;ifiKiin#*H  tfrxU'fuling  Ut  the  sercius  covering  on  the  opposite  side. 
^'#;  In  ji^rrforating  wounds  all  the  folds  of  the  mesenterj'  are  torn.  For 
iht'  uumi  \ft%rt  the  subs^Toiis  lesions  are  due  to  crushing  or  to  "recoil" 
liui  iM'/'anionally  they  are  due  to  h\T)ertension,  the  elasticity  of  the 
UK'niliriina  propria  alone  Ix'ing  exceeded.  The  j)enetrating  wounds  are 
liH  li  rule  of  the  yahuv.  mir^'hanical  origin  but  in  exceptional  cases  they 
rnity  \h*  due  Ui  sharp  instruments  (knife  thrusts,  etc.).  Perforating 
woundn  may  result  from  any  form  of  injury. 

Diafnotli.  A  diagnosis  of  probable  rupture  of  the  gut  or  mesentery' 
demands  inunediiite  oi)eration.  Whether  or  not  an  injury  to  the  bowel 
i»4  found,  \\w  m<^H<»nUTy  mast  be  inspected  with  the  greatest  care, 
nince  injuri(*H  here  an*  ofUai  overlooked.  Small  tears  or  the  holes 
nuule  l»y  HUUill  (talilMT  proje<rtiles  may  sometimes  be  sutiu^d.  Here 
I  he  crilerion  is  always  th<i  blood  supply  of  the  gut  and  much  depends 
upon  the  dlsluncr  of  the  injury  from  the  gut.  Any  injury  within  the 
territory  of  the  terminal  arches  makes  necessary  the  resection  of  the 
rorn*Hponduig  stH'tion  of  the  intestines.  Where  the  laceration  is  at 
.Home  diHtunn*  from  tiie  bowel,  the  development  of  a  collateral  circula- 
tion is  ))ossible  and  tins  possibility  should  bo  tested  somewhat  in  the 
nmnner  l>v  which  tlu»  viability  of  the  gut  in  strangulated  hernia  is 
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tested.  Where  there  is  any  room  for  question,  resection  with  anas- 
tomosis must  replace  simple  suture. 

Pro^osis* — The  inortahty  in  cases  of  injury  to  the  mesentery  not 
submitted  to  operation  is  100  per  cent.  Prutz,  W.'  and  Monnier,  E. 
report  10  stab  wounds  of  the  mesentery-  which  were  operated  upon 
and  gave  a  mortality  of  orilv-  20  per  cent.  In  the  IB  cases  of  sub- 
cutaneous injiwy  to  the  mesentery,  submitted  to  operation,  tliere  was 
a  mortality  of  *5(t  i>er  cent. 

Treatment, — Under  imusual  circumstances,  e.  g.,  when  the  patient's 
condition  is  such  as  to  make  a  resection  of  gut  impossible,  or  when 
a  resection  seems  unnecessary  though  some  further  securbig  of  the 
bloml  supply  is  desired,  free  transplantation  of  the  omentum  ma\^  be 
resorted  to.  After  the  rent  in  the  mesentery  has  l^een  closed,  a  pit^e 
of  omentum  of  the  desireil  si^  is  resected,  and  folded  about  the 
damaged  loop,  an  interrupted  suture  attaching  it  to  the  mesentery 
here  and  there.  Experimentally  tliis  procetlure  has  been  frequently 
tested  and  in  at  least  four  cases  it  has  been  employed  clinically  with 
good  results.     (I^nz,^  Rosenstein'  (two  cases),  Moschowitz.*) 

The  presence  of  a  small  hematoma  is  as  a  rule  of  little  significance 
and  requires  no  operative  treatment,  A  large  hematoma  may,  on  the 
other  hand,  cause  necrosis  of  the  gut  by  pressure  upon  the  blocKlvessels 
which  supply  it;  where  such  an  interference  with  the  blocwl  supply 
seems  probable,  a  resection  of  the  loop  of  gut  involved  must  be  per- 
formed, 

INJtmiBS   TO  f^  EIDKETS. 

The  kidneys,  lying  well  up  under  the  costal  arch,  and  passesged 

of  a  considerable  degree  of  movability,  are  fairly  well  protected  from 
direct  trauma,  and  isolated  bijuries  of  the  kidneys  do  not  form  a  large 
per  ct^nt.  of  traumatic  cases.  Where  the  trauma  has  been  extensive, 
injuries  to  the  kitlneys  are  often  associated  with  injuries  to  other 
organs,  especially  the  li\^er  and  spleen,  and  an-  then  usually  over- 
shadowed by  the  gravity*  of  the  latter.  The  mechanism  of  injuries 
to  the  kidneys  has  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion;  witliout 
entering  into  the  details,  we  may  say  briefly  that  l>y  far  the  greater 
number  of  them  art*  due  to  direct  violence,  the  kidney  being  crushed 
l>etween  the  contusing  object  and  the  spinal  column;  occasionally 
it  19  possible  that  a  sudden  violent  contraction  of  the  abdominal  muscles 
may  result  in  the  kidney  being  caught  between  the  floating  ribs  and  the 
spinal  column  causing  traumatism,  usually  of  a  lesser  degree.  In  the 
latter  case,  hydraidic  pressure  has  been  supposed  to  play  a  part. 
Concussion  and  contre-coup  have  also  been  urged  as  possible  factors. 


*  Die  CliirurKiJM^beti  Krunkiieit«n  und  die  Verletnin^n  dea  DarmjDEekrdflefl  und  der 
NeUe,  Stuttgart,  1013.  FerdiniLiid  Enke,  p.  186. 

«  Zentralbl  r  CUir.,  1907,  xxidv,  617, 

»  Verh.  d.  Deutschen  Ges.  f.  Chir,.  38  Kougr.,  10Ot>.  i,  173. 

*  Ami.  Surg.,  1013.  Iviii.  5&2. 
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Symptoms. — ^When  the  kidney  is  alone  injured,  diagnosis  is  as  a 
rule  not  difficult.    Hematuria  is  the  most  constant  symptom  but  it  is 
not  an  index  to  the  severity  of  the  injury  since  it  may  be  present  alike 
in  insignificant  lacerations  and  where  the  kidney  has  been  completely 
severed  from  its  hilum.    Occasionally  the  severing  of  the  ureter,  or 
its  blocking  by  coagula  prevents  the  escape  of  the  hemorrhage,  and  the 
presence  of  the  blood  clot  may  also  give  to  the  hematuria  an  inter- 
mittent character.    This  hemorrhage  may  persist  for  days  or  even 
weeks  and  then  cease  spontaneously;  again  the  hematuria  is  transitory. 
The  pain  is  usually  well  localized  and  the  kidney  may  be  palpable  and 
tender.    Anuria  is  often  present,  varying  from  a  diminished  output 
of  urine  which  returns  to  normal  within  a  short  time  to  complete 
suppression  of  urme  of  a  most  threatening  type.    The  muscles  of  the 
epigastrium  are  often  rigid  over  the  injured  kidney,  especially  in  the 
severe  cases.    A  mass  may  become  palpable  in  the  lumbar  region, 
due  to  the  formation  of  a  hematoma  or  to  pseudo-hydronephrosis —  - 
the  escape  of  urine  into  the  perirenal  tbsues.    Where  there  is  extensive 
hemorrhage,  iliac  dulness  develops  and  the  patient  becomes  increas- 
ingly anemic.    Cystoscopy  and  ureteral  catheterization  are  often  of 
service  in  clearing  up  a  diagnosis  but  the  use  of  cystoscope,  and  of 
ureteral  catheter  is  severely  condemned  by  some  writers  because  of  the 
added  danger  from  infection.    The  possibility  of  such  infection  cannot 
be  denied,  yet  in  my  opinion  the  danger  is  outweighed  by  the  advantages 
of  accurate  diagnosis  and,  all  other  diagnostic  means  having  been 
exhausted,  I  should  not  hesitate  to  employ  it,  using  all  precautions  to 
guard  against  infection. 

Prognosis. — ^Injuries  to  the  kidneys  given  expectant  treatment  have 
a  more  hopeful  outlook  than  injuries  to  other  abdominal  organs  because 
the  surrounding  tissues  act  as  a  tamponade  which  often  controls 
hemorrhage.  Watson^  gives  a  mortality  of  29.6  per  cent,  for  the  cases 
given  expectant  treatment,  21.7  per  cent,  for  those  treated  by  nephrec- 
tomy, and  7.7  per  cent,  for  operations  other  than  nephrectomy. 

Operation. — Indications  for  operation  have  been  the  subject  of  much 
disagreement,  as  in  the  case  of  injuries  to  other  organs — ultra-conserva- 
tism on  the  one  hand  has  found  operation  indicated  only  in  cases  which 
were  practically  moribund,  while  the  opposing  camp  has  foimd  radical 
procedure  justifiable  in  all  cases  except  those  of  simple  contusion. 
Injuries  to  the  kidneys  seem  to  be  relatively  benign,  i.  e.,  spontaneous 
healing  frequently  occurs;  but  extreme  temerity  or  extreme  caution 
in  the  surgeon  are  alike  fraught  with  danger  to  the  patient.  Hematuria 
even  when  it  persists  for  a  week  or  ten  days  is  not  an  indication  for 
operation  unless  the  amount  of  blood  lost  is  considerable,  giving 
rise  to  anemia.  A  mass  in  the  epigastrium,  indicative  either  of  a 
hematoma  or  of  a  perirenal  eftusion  of  urine,  does  not  demand  operation 
if  there  is  a  gradual  decrease  in  size.  Anuria,  if  transient  or  incomplete, 
may  be  treated  exi^ectantly  for  a  short  time.     On  the  other  hand, 

•  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  1903,  cxlix,  26,  61. 
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operation  is  always  indicated  where  there  is  much  hemorrhage,  mani- 
fest in  increasing  iliac  dulness  and  jcjowing  anemia;  wliere  hematuria 
is  excessive  and  persistent^  or  increases  instead  of  gradually  subsiding; 
where  a  mass  in  the  epigastriimi  remains  michanged  or  increases  in 
size;  where  anuria  persists;  and,  finally,  in  any  case  of  infection, 

WTien  on  exposing  the  kidney,  the  injinies  are  found  to  be  superficial, 
simple  tamponading  may  be  sufficient.  Isolated  lacerations  may  Ix' 
sntured  if  the  tear  Ls  a  recent  one  and  the  kidney  parenchyma  has  not 
yet  undergone  serious  changes.  Where  a  small  part  of  the  kidney  has 
been  crushed  resection  has  been  recommended  l>ut  I  prefer  nephrectomy 
in  tliese  cases  as  well  as  in  those  in  which  tlie  entire  kidney  has  been 
damaged,  or  the  ureter  severed.  If  the  perirenal  tissues  have  been 
infiltrated  with  urine  or  with  blooil,  drainage  must  be  employed. 


DfJCTBIES   TO   THE  USETER. 

Injuries  to  the  ureter  a*^  the  result  of  trauma  are  extremely  rare — 
the  majority  of  such  injuries  otxiir  duriiig  the  course  of  operation, 
especially  during  operation  for  carcinoma  of  the  uterus.  In  some 
cases  the  injury  to  the  ureter  is  in  reality  an  injury  to  the  kidney, 
i,  €,,  the  kidney  has  t)een  torn  loose  from  its  urc^tcr;  very  rarely  the 
uijury  is  the  result  of  great  violence,  esj^cially  of  traffic  accidents. 
Here  it  is  the  first  part  of  the  ureter  which  is  injured  Jind  we  may 
explain  the  mechanism  of  the  injury  by  supj>osing  that  a  sutlden  violent 
tlisplacement  of  the  kidney  has  drawn  the  ureter  taut  oxer  the  first 
limibar  \'crtcbra,  crushing  it.  Symptoms  of  severe  injury  do  not 
develop  until  the  injured  tissue  become  neerotic. 

The  great  force  which  results  in  thei^e  injuries  is  usually  also  provoca- 
tive of  shock;  other  primary  s>Tnptoms  are  local  pain,  anuria  and  a 
small  amomit  of  blood  in  the  bladder.  If  the  pcritouemn  is  also  torn 
permitting  the  urine  and  blood  to  enter  the  peritoneal  cavity,  iliac 
fiulness  may  be  detected.  If  the  rupture  is  extraperitoneal  a  rtuctnat- 
ing  tumor  will  be  formed  retropcritoneally,  the  rapidity  of  its  develop- 
ment or  of  the  increase  in  the  area  of  iliac  dulness,  depending  upon  the 
extent  of  the  tear  in  the  ureter. 

Operation. — If  tbe  ureter  has  been  injured  near  the  bladder,  it  may 
be  exposed  through  a  (Jibson  incision.  Longitudinal  cuts  may  he 
sutured  with  fine  catgut.  Where  the  ureter  is  severed  or  encircled 
by  a  necrotic  zone,  the  distal  end  must  be  ligated  and  the  proximal 
end  implanted  in  the  bladder.  Where  the  break  in  the  continuity  of 
the  ureter  is  farther  up,  \an  IIook*s  lateral  anastomosis  should  be 
attempted. 

An  injury  in  the  upper  three-fourths  of  the  ureter  is  reached  through 
a  hnnbiir  incision,  as  for  a  nephrectum\',  which  has  been  carried  down- 
ward and  forward  just  anterior  to  the  anterior  iliac  spine,  then  parallel 
to  Poupart's  ligament  until  a  pt>uit  is  reached  above  its  midtUe.  In 
old  injuries  to  the  ureter,  it  may  1^  impossible  to  locate  the  tear  and 
in  this  event  the  operator  will  have  to  be  content  with  drainage, 
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'ivisi]ly  f'-4I<ya>:ii  '^-y  ^^oioiar.'  rjephrtctomy.  In  some  cases  rescctioi 
f-f  i:.*:  :r.;:rH:  i»'-r:k»r.  Tnh  ureter:*Tlxaphy  may  be  attempted,  but  i 
-Tr>— ;.•>-  >  :K-  u*^ial  sKiuect  rf  ihb  pmcedure.  with  hs  iinpleasan 
-*^r;#-lf     p;.v:i:Lr.  hy.iM»s»:phro;if,  pycpoephiosis,  ete. 

INJUBXES  TO  THB  KIAIH^KR, 

l-^flh^^i  ripTurt-^  f«f  the  Madder  are  c«f  rare  occurrence  but  in  frac 
ViT*--  *{  :}*t-  ixlvi-.  the  Wa-ider  is  not  infrequently  abo  tcM-n.  Disten 
tu.r:  i-  T?.^  n-"-T  in.pif»rtant  CiiniriViuti»n-  cause,  since  the  filled  bladdei 
ri^*-^  ir:  i:,*r  a^i^l'  *:i.tii  and  L-  then  no  longer  protected  by  a  bony  super 
^mcviTr:  hy  iiUter.iii.R  it  al^j  lo?<>  its  elasticity-  and  the  containeci 
lifjiiirl  incrf-a-#r-  tht-  -hrck  r»f  concu>sion.  Intoxication,  prostatic 
enlan:en:r-iiT.  urrtliral  -tricture  and  pathologic  changes  in  the  bladdei 
wall-  an.'  fithf-r  contril niton*  factors.  The  direct  cause  of  the  rupture 
15,  a-  a  ruJH.  the  applic-ation  of  ereat  f«»rce  over  the  abdcHnen,  as  when 
a  vehiclf'  pa--<--  over  it:  a  fall  upon  the  feet,  back,  abdomen  or  nates 
rnay  al-/i  result  in  rupture  of  the  hlad«ier.  especially  in  the  intoxicated, 
while  again  iiiu.<le  strain  alone  may  produce  a  rent  in  a  distended 
hladdi-r.  a-  ilurini:  lifting  or  in  lalnir.  (iunshot  wounds  and  stab 
wounds  not  ranly  penetrate  the  bladder  and  a  spiculum  of  bone  from 
a  frarturw]  fx-lvis  may  al>rj  produce  a  laceration.  The  location  of  the 
tear  in  sul>cuta neons  injuries  varies  widely  since  the  weakest  point  in 
the  b]a<lder  is  anatomically  and  physically  not  the  same.  The  bladder 
is  in  part  surrounded  by  a  bony  ring  which  not  only  protects  it  from 
direct  force  but  also  affords  counterpressure.  It  must  rupture  at  the 
[xjirit  where  this  counterpressure  is  not  afforded  and  the  location  of  the 
tear  thus  bK'onie<  depen<lent  upon  the  deirree  of  distention  and  the 
anjile  from  which  the  force  is  applies!.  If  the  blow  comes  from  above, 
tlie  flastio  pelvic  floor  offers  the  least  resistance  and  the  bladder  will 
rupture  ln-n-:  whil*-.  if  force  is  applitnl  to  a  distended  bladder  reaching 
above  tlie  jx-lvio  brim,  its  summit,  >upj)orted  only  by  the  elastic 
coils  of  intestines,  becomes  its  weakest  point  and  it  will  yield  here. 
Tears  in  tlie  bladder  wall  are  usually  vertical  for  the  vertical  muscular 
fibers  are  better  developed  than  are  the  transverse  fibers,  and  when  the 
latter  have  been  tr>rn,  the  vertical  fibers  separate.  The  mucosa  of 
the  bladdrr  may  alone  be  rupture<l,  giviiij;  rise  to  profuse  hemorrhage 
in  the  bla^ider. 

Diagnosis.-  Rupture  of  the  bladder  often  lacks  characteristic  sjTiip- 
toms.  Shock  is  usually  severe,  sometimes  even  fatal,  though  the 
^n-at  individual  variations  in  susceptibility  to  shock  observed  in 
trauma  to  other  organs  are  not  lacking  here.  The  most  characteristic 
syniptom  is  a  great  desire  to  urinate  and  the  inability  to  do  so,  though 
a  few  drops  of  IiKkmI  or  of  blocxly  urine  sometimes  are  passed.  There 
may  br  severe  ])ain  in  the  bladder  and  suprapubic  region  and  violent 
tenesmus.  A  catlieter  passt^d  into  the  blad<ler  may  bring  away  pure 
blo(Hl,  blcKxly  urines  or  even  clear  urine;  again  the  bladder  may  be 
foimd  empty,  wliile  a  second  attempt  at  catheterization  will  bring 
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away  a  large  quantity  of  fluid,  the  catheter  having  passed  tjirough  the 
rent  in  the  bladder.  The  injection  into  the  bhi<ider  of  a  measured 
am  on  lit  of  boric  acid  or  of  normal  salt  solution  has  been  recoiTuiiended ; 
if  tlie  same  quantity  is  obtained  upon  catheterization,  a  rupture  of  the 
bladder  is  unprobable.  The  distention  of  the  bladder  by  air  pressure 
has  also  been  suggested;  the  norma!  bladder  rises  above  the  symphysis 
as  a  conical  proniinenee  and  give^  a  t^Tiipanic  sound,  while  the  ruptured 
bladder  cannot  be  thus  distended.  This  gaseous  distention  is  not 
entirely  reliable  and  iti*  harmlessness  is  open  to  question.  If  the 
patient  is  unable  to  urinate,  and  no  urine  is  obtained  per  catheter,  a 
measured  amount  of  fluid  should  be  injected.  If  tlie  same  amount  is 
not  drawn  off,  the  abdomen  should  he  at  once  opened  and  a  search 
made  for  a  rent  in  the  bladder. 

If  the  patient  is  not  seen  until  after  the  passage  of  some  time,  diag- 
nosis is  readily  made.  If  the  urine  has  been  escaping  through  an  intra- 
peritoneal rent,  the  development  of  peritonitis  is  only  a  fiuestion  of 
time.  If  the  injury  was  extraperitoneal  extravasation  of  urine  and 
Kiter,  suppuration  and  necrosis  residt, 

Profnosia. — In  the  days  before  the  treatment  of  rupture  of  the 
blailder  by  operation,  the  mortality  from  intraperitoneal  ruptures 
was  practically  IW  per  cent.  Following  the  general  acceptance  of 
operative  therapy,  the  mortality  as  shown  by  the  first  series  of  reported 
cases  fell  to  from  42  per  cent,  to  M  per  cent.;  statistics  of  the  lu^t  few 
years  give  a  mortality  of  only  20  per  cexit.  to  25  per  cent.  The  mor- 
tality in  extraperitoneal  ruptures  of  the  bladder  not  treateti  by  opera- 
tion was  approximately  90  per  cent.;  with  operative  treatment  the 
prognosis  does  not  differ  greatly  from  that  of  intraperitoneal  ruptures. 

Operation.  —\^" hen  a  rent  in  the  bladder  has  been  found,  it  is  innnedi- 
ately  closed  by  suture.  Catgut  should  be  used  to  suture  the  nujcosa 
but  the  stitches  should  not  penetrate  because  of  the  danger  that  they 
may  act  as  a  nucleus  for  stone  formation.  Silk  is  used  for  the  remain- 
ing sutures.  The  wound  is  sutured  in  two  or  three  layers  by  the 
(' zerny-Lembert  method,  a  continuous  suture  being  employed.  A 
drain  is  now  placed  in  the  pelvis  behind  the  bladder  and  brought  out 
through  the  abdominal  incision  wliich  is  closed  to  the  drain.  If  the 
niptm-e  is  in  or  near  the  trigone  a  retention  catheter  is  necessary;  in 
other  Cfises  it  need  not  be  used  if  the  patient  is  catlieterized  at  frecpient 
intervals. 

In  extraperitoneal  ruptures  in  which  extravasation  has  taken  place, 
all  pockets  must  be  cut  down  upon  and  free  drainage  established. 
Fuller's*  method  of  perineal  dissection  with  rlrainage  of  the  post- 
prostatic  area  probably  gives  the  best  end-results. 

INJUEIES   TO   THE  UKETHRA. 

Penetratmg  Wounds.-  Penetrating  wounds  of  the  uretlira  rarely 
occur  as  isolated  injuries.    Diagnosis  is  made  from  inspection  of  the 
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wound.  A  longitudinal  wound  is  simply  sutured;  healing  is  rapid 
and  there  is  little  danger  of  stricture.  Transverse  cuts  should  be 
sutured  over  a  catheter  which  is  then  left  in  sUu  for  the  first  few  days. 
If  it  is  impossible  to  introduce  a  catheter,  suturing  should  be  attempted 
without  its  aid  but  the  wound  must  then  be  carefully  watched  and 
reopened  at  once  if  symptoms  of  extravasation  develop.  The  treat- 
ment is  then  that  of  rupture  of  the  urethra. 

Rapture  of  the  Urefhra. — ^Rupture  of  the  urethra  may  result  from 
a  kick,  a  blow,  or  from  falling  astride  some  hard,  narrow  object.  In 
most  cases  the  rupture  is  situated  near  the  juncture  of  the  bulbous  and 
membranous  portions  of  the  urethra,  only  rarely  in  the  penile.  The 
mucosa  and  spongy  tissue  may  alone  be  torn  permitting  the  escape  of 
urine  into  the  cavity  during  micturition.  When  the  fibrous  coat  is 
also  torn,  free  egress  is  given  into  the  perineal  tissues  in  which  a  large 
hematoma  first  gathers,  and  is  later  replaced  by  extravasated  urine 
and  pus. 

Symptoms. — Pain  and  shock  are  often  severe.  Usually  the  patient 
is  unable  to  urinate  from  the  first  and  any  attempt  to  do  so  aggravates 
the  pain.  In  the  occasional  cases  in  which  retention  is  not  absolute, 
some  blood  or  blood-clots  are  usually  first  passed  and  the  urine  itself 
has  the  bright  red  color  characteristic  of  arterial  bleeding,  due  to  the 
escape  of  blood  into  the  bladder.  There  is  considerable  hemorrhage, 
persisting  for  some  hours,  and  the  developing  hematoma  is  manifest 
as  an  increasing  swelling  in  the  perineum,  sometimes  also  in  the  scrotum 
and  penis.  Later  this  mass  increases  in  size  at  each  attempt  at  urina- 
tion; pressure  upon  it  may  cause  blood  to  exude  from  the  meatus. 
Unless  an  outlet  is  afforded  the  extravasated  urine,  it  burrows  into  the 
tissues  of  the  thighs,  the  abdominal  wall,  the  space  of  Retzius,  etc., 
with  resulting  necrosis,  sloughing  and  sepsis. 

Treatment.— Suture  of  the  ruptured  urethra  is  the  ideal  procedure, 
but  is  possible  only  i\\  exceptional  cases.  In  most  cases  it  is  necessary 
to  expose  the  damaged  area  through  a  median  perineal  incision;  tissue 
damaged  beyond  repair  is  trimmed  away;  the  roof  of  the  urethra  is 
sutured  with  silk;  a  catheter  is  then  passed  and  the  suture  completed 
from  without.  Should  it  be  impossible  to  pass  a  sound  from  the 
meatus,  a  suprapubic  incision  must  be  made  and  retrograde  catheteri- 
zation performed.  In  this  event,  the  bladder  may  be  drained  for  a 
time;  otheniv^ise,  frequent  catheterization  must  be  performed.  Where 
extravasation  of  urine  has  occurred,  free  incision  over  the  infiltrated 
area  must  precede  operation,  and  the  wound  should  be  packed  with 
gauze.    The  bowels  are  kept  closed  for  some  days. 

Healing  is  slow,  sometimes  requiring  two  months  or  more,  and  when 
the  wound  has  closed,  large  sounds  must  still  be  passed  at  intervals 
over  a  period  of  years  to  prevent  the  development  of  stricture. 

In  exceptional  cases,  extensive  laceration  or  neglected  suppurative 
processes  may  have  destroyed  the  j)erineum  and  so  great  a  portion 
of  the  membranous  urethra  as  to  prevent  its  reconstruction  by  the 
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usual  prrx'edure,  Ekehorn^  reports  two  such  cases;  in  one  a  gunshot 
woTmrl,  in  the  other  sup]>uration  had  cIestro\'pd  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
uretlira  that  its  reeunstnietion  was  impossible;  the  surrounding  tissues 
had  heen  destn^yrd  to  so  great  an  extent  that  the  urethra  would  have 
iK-en  left  unprotected  even  if  suture  of  the  urethra  hail  bt^en  possible. 
By  means  of  two  semicirc^ular  incisions  which,  beginning  posterior 
to  the  scTotum  enutinned  up  on  to  the  ab<lonien,  ajiprfiximately  parallel 
to  the  spenuatif  rords,  a  Hap,  consisting  of  the  scTotuni,  the  j>erus,  anci 
the  corres|M>nding  part  of  the  urethra  was  formed.  The  ligamentuiu 
siispensorium  |jenLs  was  severed,  the  flap  freerl  from  the  jHibic  bone  as 
far  as  its  syjierior  border,  and  a  pit^-e  of  bone,  one  centimeter  in  depths 
was  removed  from  the  lower  border  of  the  pubie  bone*  It  was  ihen 
possible  to  unite  the  two  stumps  of  the  stnered  urethra  without  ten- 
sion. In  the  second  case  the  same  gtK>d  results  were  obtained  without 
the  removal  of  the  Iwne. 


INJURIES   TO   THE   PROSTATE. 

Simple  contagions  and  the  severer  forms  of  crushing  bijuries  to  the 
prostate  cannot  occur  because  of  the  protect etl  position  of  this  glanth 
Penetrating  wounds  are  occasionally  met  with;  such  isolated  injuries 
are  the  result  of  falling  upon  a  sharp  stiek,  a  pitchfork,  or  some  similar 
object,  the  sliarp  pomt  of  whicli  |M*net rates  tt>  the  prostate  through 
the  perineum  or  the  rectum.  In  fractures  of  the  fX'l vis,  fragments 
of  bone  may  penetrate  the  prostate,  and  in  gunshot  wounds  of  the 
pelvis,  injuries  to  the  prostate  may  be  assm-iated  with  injuries  to 
rcM-tum,  bladder,  or  pt^K  ie  bones.  C>tis^  rejM>rts  only  8  injuries  to  the 
prf»state  in  3174  gunshot  wounds  of  the  jx4\  i<"  organs. 

Dia^osis. — Hemorrhage  is  the  first  s\Tripttmi  of  injury  to  the  pros- 
tate. Bleerling  may  he  very  severe  if  the  posterior  part  of  the  gland 
has  Ix^-n  injured,  the  blood  escaping  through  the  wound,  through  the 
uretlira,  or  through  both.  Again  the  bknid  nuiy  be  danmicd  baek  and 
escape  into  the  bladder,  or  may  infiltrate  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  fielvis. 
If  the  lj|a<lder  and  sphbieter  are  not  injured,  the  patient  ma\'  retain 
control  of  the  bladder  and  blr»od  W  p}isse<l  only  on  voluntary  urina- 
tion. If  the  wound  is  a  wide  one*  the  prostate  ma>*  Im:*  examined 
through  it;  in  all  other  eases  urethral  and  rectal  examination  Is  usually 
sufficient  to  confirm  the  diagnosis. 

Operation.— Hemorrhage  must  be  controlled  by  tamponing  the 
wounil.  If  the  lux'thra  Is  also  injured,  the  patient  must  be  cathc- 
terized  freciuentl>'  or  a  catheter  must  be  left  in  the  bladder  the  first 
few  flay^  to  avoid  infiltration  of  the  surrounding  parts  with  urine. 
Where  there  is  extensive  lat*eration  of  the  soft  parts,  suprapubic 
incision  and  drainage  is  the  l>est  method  to  hasten  healing  and  prevent 
the  develoi>ment  of  a  phkgmcm. 

I  Ajtrh.  f.  kiiiL  Chit.,  Berlin.  1012.  xcvit,  507. 

»  Medical  and  Surgicia  History  of  the  War  of  the  Hebctlion.  Pt.  11.  ii,  803. 
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INJURIES  TO  THE  UTERUS. 

The  structure,  movability  and  protected  position  of  the  nomial 
uterus  make  isolated  injuries  of  this  organ  within  the  limited  sense 
in  which  the  word  trauma  is  here  used,  almost  impossible.  Ruptures, 
stab  and  gunshot*  wounds  of  the  pregnant  uterus  are  occasionally 
reported.  Indirect  trauma  (lumping,  a  fall)  is  more  frequently  the 
cause  of  rupture  than  is  direct  violence;  in  these  cases  the  anterior 
wall  of  the  fundus  is  usually  the  site  of  the  vertical  tear.  (Hinter- 
stoisser.^)  The  rent  may  be  a  small  one  with  resulting  hemorrhage  of 
greater  or  less  severity,  or  it  may  be  large  enough  to  permit  of  the 
escape  of  the  fetus  and  membranes  into  the  peritoneal  cavity. 

Diagnosis. — In  no  class  of  cases  are  the  variations  iq  the  reaction  to 
injury  more  striking  than  here.  Collapse  may  be  profound  while  in 
rare  cases  there  may  be  no  general  reaction  to  the  trauma.  Hemor- 
rhage from  the  uterus  is  usually  but  not  invariably  present,  and  there 
are  colicky  pains,  particularly  in  the  cases  in  which  the  symptoms  are 
not  fulminating.  Symptoms  of  intra-abdominal  hemorrhage  may 
indicate  immediate  operation  and  with  palpation,  make  possible 
differential  diagnosis. 

Prognosis. — If  operation  is  performed  before  the  patient  is  exsangui- 
nated the  prognosis  is  not  unfavorable,^  though  the  number  of  reported 
cases  is  too  small  to  permit  of  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  mortality. 
In  Hinterstoisser's  case  and  in  one  reported  by  Orhan-Bey^  the  rupture 
of  the  uterus  and  the  escape  of  the  fetus  into  the  peritoneal  cavity 
had  occurred  some  months,  and  three  years,  respectively,  before 
operation,  the  patients  continuing  their  work  and  enjoying  fair  health 
in  the  mterim. 

Treatment. — ^Rupture  of  the  uterus  always  represents  a  grave  crisis 
and  calls  for  immediate  operation.  Where  the  rent  is  small,  suture 
or  packing  is  sometimes  resorted  to  but  Cesarean  section  is  often  to  be 
preferred  in  these  cases  because  of  its  greater  safety.  Hysterectomy 
is  necessary  if  much  laceration  has  resulted,  and  in  the  presence  of 
infection. 

1  Monatschr.  f.  Geburtsh.  u.  Gynak.,  Berlin,  1911,  xxjdv,  652. 

2  Beitr.  z.  klin.  Chir.,  Tubingen,  1914,  xciv,  104. 
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Gangrene  (Fr.,  gangrene;  Latin,  gangnena*  from  Grc-ek  yayypaivat 
an  eating  sore  7patiJ,  Tpaetf,  to  gnaw)  signifies  the  death  of  macro- 
sc'opioally  visihle  fmrtions  of  the  bo^Iy,  the  invisible  liquefaction  of 
tissue  being  known  as  molecular  dfuth  tir  ulceration. 

Mortijicaiion  is  s)Tion\Tnoiis  with  gangrene,  being  more  frequently 
used  in  the  parlance  of  the  laity. 

Mnrtufiifirfttlon  refers  to  that  t>pe  of  gangrene  in  wliieh  drying  or 
flesieeatiuii  of  the  tissues  takers  place. 

Sphacelation  means  total  death  of  all  of  an  affected  part,  the  dead 
tissue  being  know  n  as  a  sphacelus. 

SlougliJf  are  <lca*l  masses  of  tissues,  the  result  of  a  process  of  slough- 
ing. The  act  of  sloughing  which  results  in  the  formation  of  sloughs 
may  be  brought  on  by  ulceration  or  inflammation.  Thus,  a  core  is  an 
inflammatory  slough;  when  it  is  sufficiently  large  and  possibly  |>utrid, 
it  is  termed  gangrenous  slough. 

Projicrly  sjjeaking,  necroifU  is  a  general  term  that  should  include  all 
t\iK's  of  tissue  fleath.  Although  used  in  this  way  by  the  (iemiaTis, 
in  English  medical  j^jirtance,  it  is  more  frequently  applied  either  to  the 
diijintegration  or  death  of  internal  organs,  when  the  mortification  is 
unattended  by  decomposition,  or  to  the  death  of  hcjne  tissue. 

General  Causes.— Gangrene  is  usually  the  result  of  impaired  or 
absent  blomi  suppl\'.  Other  causes,  however,  must  be  al>le  to  liring 
about  mortification  in  the  presence  of  a  patent  and  apparently  intact 
or  adequate  circulatory^  system,  as  in  the  so-called  vasomotor  varieties 
of  gangrene,  of  which  Raynaud's  disease  is  an  example. 

It  is  by  vu-tue  of  the  development  of  an  adequate  collateral  circula- 
tion that  gangrene  can  l3e  preventetl,  so  that  we  can  distinguijsh 
l>t*tween  the  clinical  picture  of  impairerl  or  arrested  circulation  with 
gangrene  as  a  sc'cjuence,  and  where  gangrene  has  been  averted  through 
the  development  t)f  sufficient  sfM:'oudar>'  circulatory  paths. 

In  midition  to  the  factors,  impairment  of  circulation  and  establish- 
ment of  collaterals,  other  influences  may  determine  the  development 
of  gangrene.  These  are  the  general  condition  of  the  patient  and  the 
local  condition.  An  enfet*bled  general  condition,  a  weak  heart,  the 
deljilitating  effects  of  prolonged  illness,  of  infection  or  diabt^tes,  all 
these,  not  only  lower  the  vitality,  but  also  militate  against  recovery. 
Local  coTKlitii>ns  such  as  extravasations  of  blood,  inflammatory' 
exudates,  ItK^ali/AHl  vascular  disease,  stasis  or  congestion  resulting  from 
tight  bandages,  and  improper  posture,  are  additional  impediments  to 
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the  formation  of  collateral  paths.  The  tissues,  too,  vary  as  to  their 
vulnerability,  the  vitality  of  bone,  cartilage,  tendons  and  fascia  being 
apparently  greater  than  that  of  muscles  and  nerves,  while  the  glandular 
organs  and  the  elements  of  the  simple  nervous  system  seem  to  succumb 
within  a  very  few  hours  after  complete  blockage  of  the  main  avenue  of 
blood  supply.  In  certain  tissues,  such  as  muscles  and  nerves,  impair- 
ment of  circiJation  produces  temporary  ischemia,  which,  if  not  of  too 
long  duration,  leads  to  degeneration,  functional  disturbances,  so-called 
ischemic  contracture  and  palsy,  but  not  to  gangrene. 

Symptoms  of  Gangrene. — For  a  thorough  comprehension  of  the 
.  clinical  manifestations  of  gangrene  or  impending  gangrene,  it  is  essen- 
tial to  be  able  to  recognize  not  only  the  signs  that  appear  when  the 
condition  is  definitely  and  well  developed,  but  all  those  objective 
evidences  of  impaired  circulation  that  may  precede  by  months  or  even 
years  the  advent  of  true  gangrene  or  even  of  trophic  disorder.  The 
signs  and  symptoms  of  gangrene  and  those  of  impaired  circulation 
will  be  merely  mentioned  here,  a  detailed  description  being  given  under 
the  discussion  of  the  various  t^'pes  of  gangrene. 

Signs  of  death  of  a  limited  part  are  the  following:  (1)  loss  of  pulsa- 
tion in  the  usually  palpable  vessels;  (2)  coldness  of  the  part;  (3)  absence 
of  sensation  or,  paresthesia  followed  later  by  anesthesia;  (4)  loss  of 
active  motion  in  the  part,  or  loss  of  function;  (5)  change  in  outward 
appearance,  chiefly  in  color.  At  first  there  may  be  intense  blanching, 
the  skin  having  a  waxy,  cadaveric  or  ivory  tint.  Or,  if  the  part  be 
engorged  with  blood,  by  virtue  of  intense  venous  stasis,  a  cyanotic 
livid  hue  will  predominate.  Later,  the  color  and  appearance  of  the 
part  will  change,  as  the  condition  of  dry  or  moist  or  mixed  gangrene  is 
developed. 

Premonitory  Symptoms  of  Gangrene. — ^These  are  best  illustrated  when 
the  extremities  are  the  seat  of  impaired  or  arrested  circulation.  It  is 
quite  as  important  to  be  cognizant  of  the  objective  and  subjective 
phenomena  antedating  the  advent  of  gangrene  or  trophic  disorder,  as 
it  is  to  recognize  the  death  of  tissue  itself,  for,  in  most  cases  in  the 
(»linic,  the  diagnosis  of  the  arterial  lesion  leading  to  gangrene  should 
precede  by  a  longer  or  shorter  period  the  onset  of  the  gangrene  itself. 

Symptoms  of  Impaired  Circulation. — Certain  definite  clinical  manifes- 
tations of  diminished  blood  supply  are  frequently  the  precursors  of 
gangrene.  Or,  gangrene  may  occur  in  one  limb  and  never  develop  in 
the  other,  although  both  limbs  offer  the  signs  of  diminished  blood 
supply.    The  most  important  of  such  clinical  signs  are  the  following: 

1.  Symptoms  of  Intermittent  Claudication. — By  this  term  is  meant 
cramp-like  pains  in  the  calf  of  the  leg  brought  on  by  walking  or  run- 
ning, and  causing  the  patient  to  rest  the  limbs.  The  pain  regularly 
disappears  when  the  muscles  are  in  a  state  of  repose.  Less  typical 
pain  referred  to  the  hall  of  the  foot  or  the  ankle,  or  the  instep,  must  be 
regarded  as  of  the  same  nature.  Erb's  syndrome  culled  ''intermittent 
claudication"  should  not  he  regarded  as  a  clinical  entity,  for  the  symp- 
toms describtMl  as  intermittent  limping  do  not  belong  to  any  one  group 
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of  cases,  but  occur  in  *Tlmo.st  all  of  the  vim*s  in  which  obstructive  or 

ol>litcnitivc  rliscase  of  the  arteries  itf  the  lower  extrcuiities  is  present. 
Thus»  intermittent  clauilication  is  a  s\Tnptom  of  fhroiulio-angjitis 
obliterans,  ather*H  or  artcrios*;lerotie  <Hsease,  arteriuselerosis  with 
diabetes,  or  with  thrombosis,  of  entlarteritiis,  and  aneunsm  of  the 
IKjpiiteal  arter>'.  The  feeling  of  iveaknf.ss  m  tlie  ailected  part  also 
iutiuenced  by  motion,  properly  Ix'longs  here,  since  it  is  so  frequently 
assiK'iated  with  the  pain  and  cramp-like  phenomena. 

2.  Colfiimfs  of  the  Exfmtiifi/.—(\A(\nes^  of  the  extremity,  particularly 
inHuenced  by  climatic  conditions,  occm-rin^  spontaneously  or  brought 
on  by  exertiori.    It  is  manifested  subjectively  and  objectively. 

3.  Bluish  DmxJomiioti  iCi^anmh). — Bluish  disccJoration  of  the  tips 
of  the  toes,  particularly  the  great  toe,  sometimes  the  Ijallofthe  foot, 
attended  with  cokhiess  and  partieuhirly  noticed  after  walking. 

4.  IVhitetwxs  or  Hlnrtrhed  Coutlitiofi, — Whiteness  or  blanched  con- 
dition of  the  extremity,  occurring  when  the  limb  is  in  the  horizontal, 
rarely-  ever  in  the  dependent  ]>osition,  and  which  can  l>c  elicited  on 
examination  by  elevating  the  affected  limb  (U1  or  IX*  degrees  above 
the  horizontal  (also  known  as  ischemia.) 

o.  Redness  or  /?wtor.— A  condition  of  redness  or  rubor,  involving  the 
toes,  stimetimes  the  dorsum  and  the  plantar  asjiect  of  the  ftHit  for  vary- 
ing distances  to  the  ankle  or  even  higher,  frefjnently  involving  the 
lower  extremities  when  these  are  allowed  to  hang  down,  occasionally 
tK-curring  even  in  the  horizontal  p<:>sition  of  the  lind»,  and  inde|X'ndent 
of  infection,  gangrene,  or  trophic  disorder.  Buerger  has  termed  this 
phenomenon  *'  er>ihromelia/' 

G.  Absence  of  Pittmiion. — Absence  of  pulsation  in  the  usually  pal- 
pal>le  vesstds  of  the  extremities,  the  dorsalis  pedis,  pcjsterior  tibial, 
pi*pliteal  or  femoral  of  the  lower  extremity,  the  radial,  ulnar  and 
iirachial  arteries  of  the  upper  extremity, 

7.  Trophic  D Uorde n^^Tirophic  tlisf»rders  including  indolent  fissures, 
ulcers,  hemorrhagic  areas,  suixrHcial  ulcers,  perforating  ulcers,  a 
withered  i»r  atrophic  condition  of  portions  of  the  extremities,  foot  or 
hand,  impaired  growth  of  nails,  etc. 

5.  Thromlnm^, — Attacks  of  thrombosis  with  the  following  symptoms 
referable  to  the  sudden  closure  of  vessels:  pain  in  the  calf  of  the  leg 
or  foot,  inability  to  walk,  pallor  of  the  forepart  of  the  foot,  coldness, 
blanching  of  the  foot  on  elevation,  loss  of  pulsation  in  the  dorsalis 
pedis,  })osterior  tibial  or  |Kipliteal  arteries,  or  all  of  these*,  somt'times 
followed  by  the  development  of  trophic  disturbances,  and  even  gangrene, 
or  at  other  times  e\'entuating  in  more  or  less  complete  recovery. 

Forms  of  Gangrene.— One  of  the  oldest  classifications  and  one  which 
has  but  little  value  sint^  it  throw\s  no  light  upon  the  etiokigy.  is  the 
sutxlivision  into  drif  and  moist  gangrene.  Some  authors  a4ld  an  addi- 
tional variety,  microfne  gangrene. 

Diy  Gangrene. — I)ry  gangrene  ensues  when  the  arterial  circulation 
is  suddenly  impeded  while  the  venous  How  <*ontinucs,  the  tissues  being 
drained  of  their  fluid  by  the  veins.    Mummification  follows  and  the 
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part  becomes  desiccated  or  dn'.  This  variety  is  not  infrequently  met 
with  in  the  aged,  when,  by  virtue  of  the  slow  process  of  athero-  or  arterio- 
sclerosis, the  lumina  of  the  arteries  l)ccome  occluded,  the  blood  supply 
diminishes  progressively,  and  finally  gangrene  of  a  distal  part  t>ccurs. 
Although  the  words  senile  and  dry  gangrene  have  at  times  been  used 
s>Tionymously,  this  restricted  application  of  the  term  is  incorrect, 
since  dry  gangrene  takes  place  in  many  other  conditions. 

After  preliminary  blanching,  paresthesiae,  coldness  and  loss  of  sensa- 
tion, cyanosis  usually  follow^s.  The  skin  gradually  becomes  dry,  then 
brownish  or  black,  the  whole  part  being  converted  into  a  shrivelled, 
hard,  blackish  mass.  The  (rhanges  in  color  are  ascril)ed  to  the  disinte- 
gration of  hemoglobin  with  the  elaboration  of  black  bA-products. 

Moist  Gangrene. — Moist  gangrene  results  when  there  is  an  impedi- 
ment both  to  the  influx  of  arterial  blood  and  to  the  venous  return,  st> 
that  the  affected  part  retains  sufficient  fluid  to  leave  the  dead  tissues 
moist.  Complete  obstruction  of  the  chief  veins  of  a  part,  without 
occlusion  of  the  arteries,  may  also  lead  to  gangrene,  although  this  is 
of  rare  occurrence.  The  condition  of  the  circulation  in  the  limb  before 
the  arrest  of  arterial  circulation  takes  plac*e,  may  be  the  determining 
factor  in  the  production  of  either  the  moist  or  dry  tj-pe  of  gangrene. 
Intense  edema  associated  with  nephritis  or  impaired  heart  action 
usually  favors  the  development  of  moist  gangrene,  as  in  the  embolic 
or  thrombotic  gangrene  complicating  pneumonia  or  other  infections. 

Characteristic  for  moist  gangrene  are  the  following  clinical  stages: 

(1)  A  stage  of  pallor  which  may  pass  so  rapidly  as  to  be  overlooked; 

(2)  a  stage  of  extensive  ecchymosis;  (3)  a  stage  of  subepidermal  exuda- 
tion with  reddish  discoloration  of  the  part;  (4)  a  stage  of  disintegration. 

Although  these  stages  are  not  always  clearly  defined,  they  may  be 
recognized  in  a  fairly  large  percentage  of  the  cases.  The  initial  pallor 
may  be  evanescent;  it  may  be  accompanied  with  paresthesise  but 
more  regularly  with  frigidity  and  anesthesia,  f^'oon  a  bluish  and  pur- 
plish mottling  that  rapidly  spreads  over  the  affected  part  becomes  the 
striking  objective  manifestation,  being  succeeded  by  the  exudation  of 
bloody  serum  under  the  epidermis.  When  the  latter  is  lifted  off,  larger 
or  smaller  bullce  are  formed  (Plate  II)  many  of  which  attain  consider- 
able size.  When  the  epidermis  has  been  separated  and  no  consider- 
able fluid  is  present,  the  angry  red  cutis  vera  shines  through  (Plate  III). 
Higher  up,  the  limb  is  usually  cold  for  a  variable  distance,  often 
intensely  edematous  and  brawny,  mottled  here  and  there  by  areas  of 
purplish  discoloration  (ecchj-mosis).  Later  the  intense  red  disappears 
as  the  disintegrating  cutis  vera,  and  the  gray  green  epidermis  combine 
to  form  a  peculiar  ashen  purplish  hue  (Plate  IV).  The  serum  from  the 
bullae  now^  makes  its  escapi^  in  many  places,  the  separated  epidermis 
lying  in  folds  over  it,  here  and  there  torn  off,  exposing  the  weeping 
derma.  W^ith  the  advent  of  putrefaction,  an  intensely  foul  odor 
develops,  secondary  pyogenic  infect  ion  complicated  by  l\inphangitis,and 
cellulitis  above  the  site  of  gangrene  may  sujktvcik*  and  be  associated 
with  toxic  general  symptoms. 
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Microbic  Gangrene. — Mirrohi**  gaiij^eiu'  ha>  \mni  tenjie**!  acute 
micrc»l>ic  gangrene,  fulminating  gangrene,  einphyst*nuitous  gangrene 
and  traumatic  spreadiog  gangrene.  Here  a  viralent  infection  usually 
with  a  gas-prtxiucing  microorganism  is  responsible  for  tlie  mortifying 
process.    A  severe  injury  usually  precedes  the  infection. 

Course  and  Tenaination.— Gangrene  is  very  frequently  self-limiting, 
a  definite  line  se-parating  the  dead  and  the  living  tissue,  known  as  the 
Urn  of  (iemareafion  lieing  ultlmatelv'  formefl.  At  this  line  granulation 
tissue  is  develo|3ed,  as  the  result  of  a  rt^active  inflammatory  process. 
By  virtue  of  the  action  of  the  emigrated  leukoc>^es,  certain  ferments 
are  elaborated  which  bring  about  the  separation  of  the  dead  from  the 
healthy  tissue*  Soft  parts  yield  relatively  soon  to  the  secjuest rating 
effects  of  the  inflammatur\^  |)r<x-ess,  while  bone  is  much  more  resistant* 
\\lien  a  considerable  part  of  a  memlier  b  thus  separated  soK^alled 
simnianeous  ampuiaiion  results. 

When  the  ju-ea  of  necrosis  or  mortification  is  infected,  the  process 
iA  separation  is  accomplished  in  a  ditlerent  manner.  The  usual  phe- 
nomena of  suppurative  luflamniation  of  greater  or  less  virulence  are 
manifest,  the  products  of  inllanmiation  being  instrumental  in  caus- 
ing disintegration  of  the  piirt  at  its  jmiction  \\\ih  the  hving,  but  may 
also  spread  in  the  healthy  tissues,  requiring  surgical  intervention. 
If  sufficiently  severe,  a  rapidly  ascending  l^^mphangitis  may  occiu*, 
general  infection,  bacteriemia  and  toxemia.  In  these  cases  the  end- 
result  will  depend  upon  the  virulenee  of  infection,  and  on  the  possibility 
of  its  control. 

Classificatioii.— From  the  clinical  standpoint,  a  pathologit*al  and 
etiological  grouping  is  most  satisfactory.  It  must  be  remembered, 
however,  that  an  absolutely  satisfactory  classification  is  impossiltle, 
both  Ijecause  cases  may  simuItaneoiLsly  belong  to  several  groufjs,  and 
Ix^cause  the  causative  factor  in  certain  instances  is  not  well  unilersttjod. 

Tlu-€"e  large  groups  may  be  recognized:  (1)  gangrene  due  to  external 
or  direct  causes,  such  as  bring  al>out  immethate  death  of  tbsue;  (2) 
gangrene  due  to  internal  or  indirect  causes,  which  act  b}^  impeding  or 
arresting  the  circulation  of  blood  in  the  larger  vascidar  channels,  and 
(3)  neuropathic  gangrene  in  which  the  cause  resides  somewhere  in  the 
nervous  s}'stem. 

L  External  or  Direct  Causes.— (a)  Mevhaniml  Cames, — Mechanical 
causes  in  which  death  or  necrosis  is  the  direct  n^sult  of  tlie  physical 
injury.  Tissues  may  become  completely  separated  in  continuity  and 
thus  die;  or  necrose  bec^ause  of  the  disorganizing  effect  of  a  crushing 
force.  Continuous  pressure  upon  bony  prominences,  particularly  in  the 
emaciat€M^l,  produces  gangrene  or  necrosis  to  which  the  name  decubitus 
has  been  given.  Compression  by  a  tight  bandage,  torsion  acting  upon 
a  portion  of  the  intestine,  or  strangidation  at  the  neck  of  a  hernial 
sac — are  alt  mechanii^al  causes  of  gangrene. 

(6)  Thermic  Cau^e^, — Intense  heat  or  cold  may  cause  death  of  tissue 
in  a  very  short  time,  either  hy  the  direct  coagulating  or  carbonizing 
effect,  or  indirectly  by  the  formation  of  tliromlii  in  the  vessels. 
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(c)  Chemical  Games, — Chemical  causes  include  the  action  of  a  fairly 
large  number  of  substances.  Some  authors  include  some  of  the  bac- 
terial toxines,  although  many  of  these  would  not  properly  belong  here, 
if  their  action  were  understood.  The  action  of  tissue  juices  in  the 
normal  secretions  and  excretions  may,  however,  be  included  here, 
since  they  produce  digestion  necrosis. 

The  most  common  chemical  substances  leading  to  gangrene  are 
strong  acids,  hydrochloric,  nitric,  sulphuric,  acetic,  trichloracetic;  also 
carbolic  acid,  lysol  and  alcohol  when  applied  as  wet  dressings.  The 
secretions  and  excretions  that  bring  about  necrosis  through  their 
specific  ferments  are,  gastric  juice  escaping  through  a  gastric  fistula, 
extravasated  urine,  and  the  feces. 

(d)  Micrcbic  Gangrene, — Certain  virulent  bacteria,  particularly  in 
the  presence  of  intense  traumatism,  may  bring  about  a  combination 
of  infection  and  gangrene  often  called  micrcbic  gangrene. 

The  toxines  produced  in  bacterial  inflammation  are  also  regarded 
as  being  responsible  for  destruction  of  tissue,  or  even  gangrene. 

2.  Internal  or  Indirect  Causes. — Injury  of  the  main  nutrient  vesseU 
may  be  brought  about  by  mechanical  force  in  several  ways.  When  a 
limb  is  crushed  or  receives  an  intensive  trauma,  when  a  large  vessel 
is  pierced  by  a  gunshot,  when  pressure  effects  are  produced  by  an 
aneurysm  or  a  malignant  tumor,  then  the  circulation  may  be  imp>aired 
indirectly,  through  interference  with  the  continuity  or  patency  of  the 
chief  nutrient  vessels.  Ligation  of  a  vessel,  such  as  the  spermatic 
artery  during  an  operation  upon  the  testicle,  or  for  hernia,  or  ligation  of 
a  renal  or  middle  colic  artery,  may  lead  to  necrosis  and  gangrene. 
Ligation  of  the  internal  carotid  arterj'  is  followed  by  necroses  of  the  brain, 
in  almost  50  per  cent,  of  the  cases.  In  the  case  of  the  extremities, 
ligation  of  one  of  the  main  arteries  may  be  followed  by  gangrene  if 
adequate  collateral  circulation  does  not  become  established.  The 
general  condition  of  the  patient,  the  heart  action,  the  presence  of  com- 
plicating diseases  (such  as  anemia,  diabetes  and  infections,  athero- 
sclerosis), of  inflammatory  conditions,  exudates  or  hematomata  in  the 
affected  limb,  and  tight  bandages — are  all  contributary  causes  that 
hinder  the  establishment  of  collateral  circulation. 

Diseases  of  the  bloodvessels  including  (1)  alhero-  or  arteriosclerosis 
(senile,  presenile,  diabetic,  with  or  without  thrombosis  and  embolism) ; 
(2)  thromho-angiitis  obliterans,  and  (3)  endarteritis  (including  syphilitic 
endarteritis). 

Thrqmbosis  or  Embolism, — ^These  may  be  responsible  for  gangrene 
by  completely  obliterating  the  lumina  of  either  normal  or  diseased 
vessels.  When  these  occur  in  diseased  vessels,  they  may  be  regarded 
as  complications  of  the  primary  vascular  lesion,  and,  therefore  bbstruc- 
tion  by  thrombosis  or  embolism  in  vessels  relatively  patent  only, 
will  be  discussed  under  this  caption. 

Emboli  and  thrombi  may  be  composed  of  red  clot,  mixed  clot, 
bacteria,  calcareous,  purulent  or  even  tumor  material.  For  practical 
purposes  we  need  consider  merely  clots;  other  embolic  material  more 
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freqiieiitly  evi>kes  small  areas  of  necrosis*  suppuration  or  aiieurysni, 
thiiti  tru4'  pmgrene, 

EnilH^lism  most  frequently  affef*ts  the  femoral  or  |x»plitcal  artery, 
anil  may  tlieo  result  in  gan^ene  t)f  the  hx^t  anc!  leg.  ^h>re  rarely  the 
hraehial  aiul  axillary  arteries  tire  involved.  It  oeeurs  most  er^iiniioiLly 
in  the  eourse  of  st^\'ere  infeetious  tlisease^»  or  as  a  eomplieatioii  after 
the  disease  has  subsided,  also  with  valvular  heart  lesions,  and  after 
alNlotninal  or  jx^lvie  (particularly  gyneeolo^ieal)  ojierations.  In 
typhcjid  fever,  pneumonia  and  influenza^  sudden  blockage  c»f  the  pop- 
liteal or  fenH>ral  artery  may  oeeur*  or  there  ma\  he  extensive  tlirom- 
bosis  of  the  femoral  vein.  Although  it  is  not  generally  untkTstotjd  why 
an  eml>olus  in  the  jM»pliteal  artery  should  cause  extensive  gangrene, 
when  there  are  adequate  aveimes  of  hlocKl  supply  through  erjlhiterals, 
the  explanation  is  to  lie  sought  in  the  fact  that  extensive  red  throm- 
bosis is  soon  suptTad*led  above  anil  Ix^low  the  site  of  the  original 
elot,  red  and  mixed  thrombi  extencling  in  both  directions  with  great 
rapidity  into  many  of  the  snuiller  vascular  branches  and  tributaries, 
preventing  in  this  way  the  estal>lishment  i>!  a  subsidiary  collateral 
circulation. 

3,  Neuropathic  Gangrene.  —  In  this  group  may  be  placed  all  those 
cases  in  which  the  arteries  and  veins  are  organically  intact,  or  have 
suffered  no  alteratifm  of  their  patency,  and  in  which,  in  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge,  we  assume  that  a  neurogenic  causal  agency  is 
responsible* 

The  following  s^tiiptom-complexes,  Raynaud's  disease,  er\thro- 
melalgia,  a^TOJHl^t^sthesia,  multiple  neurotic  gangrene,  and  chnmic 
acnwisphx-xia  l)elong  here.  It  has  l>een  generall>"  accepted  that  in 
some  of  these,  the  vascular  disturbance  and  tu'rest  of  circulation  may 
Ije  aecomited  for  on  the  theory  of  a  spastic  condition  of  the  nutrient 
v^essels,  hut  in  others,  the  true  mechanism  still  remains  unrecog- 
nized. 

Clinical  Examination  in  Gangrene  and  its  Prodromal  Stages. — 
In  order  to  understand  and  give  the  proper  dignity  to  all  of  those 
clinical  manifestations  that  constitute  the  proilr<jmal  signs  of  sNUiptom- 
coTni>lexes  that  eventuate  in  gangrene,  it  is  wist*  ttt  follow  a  certain 
scheme  of  procediye  in  the  examination  of  all  cases  in  whicli  we 
suspect  impaired  circulation.  WTien  we  are  confronted  with  cases  of 
vasomotor  disturbance,  of  trophic  disorder,  such  as  ulcers  and  atri*phy, 
when  the  jjatient  complains  t>f  pain  which  arouses  the  suspicion  of 
intermittent  claudication,  as  well  as  in  the  presence  of  true  gangrene 
of  the  lower  extremities,  the  followmg  scheme  of  the  author  will  Im:  found 
of  value  in  diagiu>sis.  It  inchides  the  investigation  of  the  following 
j>4>ints;  (1)  the  general  appearance  of  the  limb  in  the  horixcmttd  jxDsi- 
tion;  (2)  in  the  tlei>endent  position;  (S)  the  presenct*  or  abst^nce  of 
is<*henda  in  the  elevatetl  piisition;  (4)  the  estimaticju  of  the  atajte  of 
rimtUiimy  Hufficirmy:  (o)  pulsation  in  the  palpable  vessels,  iliac, 
femoral,  |>r>pliteal,  posterior  tibial,  anterior  tibial  and  dorsalis  ix*dis  in 
the  case  of  the  lower  extremities,  radial,  ulii«  al  and  axillary 
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in  the  upper  extremities;  and,  (6)  the  occurrence  of  induced,  reactionary 
rubor  or  eryihromelia, 

1.  (General  Appearance  of  the  Iamb. — ^Any  departure  from  the  normal 
should  be  noticed.  The  presence  of  fissures,  idcers,  perforating  ulcers, 
bullae,  ecchymoses,  impaired  nail  growth,  gangrenous  areas,  distinct 
gangrene,  signs  of  infection  or  lymphangitis  or  venous  thrombosis. 
Evidences  of  malnutrition,  such  as  atrophy,  exceptional  prominence 
of  the  bony  landmarks  and  extensor  tendons,  conservation  or  efface- 
ment  of  the  normal  irregularities  of  contour  through  edema  or  through 
thickening  of  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  tissues,  are  features  of  import- 
ance. Vaiiations  from  the  normal  color — ^particularly  marked  pallor 
in  the  horizontal  position,  a  play  of  color  over  the  foot,  even  in  the 
horizontal  position;  cyanosis,  increased  redness — all  these,  are  mianifes- 
tations  of  either  impaired  circulation  or  vasomotor  disturbance. 

2.  Rubor  or  Erythromelia. — ^With  the  foot  in  the  pendent  position 
and  in  the  absence  of  inflammation,  a  red  flush  involving  the  toes  and 
dorsum  (Plate  V),  as  well  as  sole  of  the  foot,  extending  upward  for  a 
variable  distance,  rarely  farther  than  the  ankle,  is  a  phenomenon  that  is 
characteristic  of  many  cases  and  many  t^-pes  of  reduced  circulation  due 
to  vascular  obturation.  This  is  a  condition  of  rubor  or  erythromelia 
(Gr.  eryfhros  =  Ted,  vielia  =  limh).  It  is  brought  about  by  a  compensa- 
tory dilatation  of  the  superficial  capillaries,  and  is  most  characteristic 
of  the  disease,  thrombo-angiitis  obliterans,  although  also  found  in  other 
arterial  affections  attended  with  closure  of  larger  vessels.  It  is  fre* 
quently  present  in  arteriosclerotic  and  diabetic  cases  as  well.  It  seems 
to  be  an  effort  on  the  part  of  nature  to  make  up  for  the  impairment  of 
circulation  by  virtue  of  dilatation  and  engorgement  of  the  superficial 
capillaries.  Although  more  striking  in  the  pendent  position,  the  rubor 
may  also  be  present  in  the  horizontal  position,  and  when  continuously 
in  evidence,  may  be  termed  chronic  rubor,  chronic  erythromelia,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  reactionary  rubor^  that  may  be  induced  by 
depressing  the  limb  after  previous  elevation. 

3.  Ischemia  or  Blanching. — ^This  usually  sets  in  rapidly  when  the 
affected  limb  is  elevated,  whenever  mechanical  interference  with  the 
circulation  is  present.  The  extent  of  blanching  and  the  rapidity  with 
which  it  appears,  are  both  valuable  aids  in  the  estimation  of  the 
amount  of  obstructive  arterial  disease.  When  the  affected  limb  is 
cold,  the  tips  of  the  toes  may  remain  slightly  blue  or  cyanotic.  Should 
the  blanching  be  slow  in  appearing,  or  very  hard  to  determine,  pressure 
upon  the  tips  of  the  toes  after  the  limb  has  been  elevated  for  some  time 
will  demonstrate  whether  the  part  has  become  depleted  of  blood  or  not 
("Expression  test'').  Compression  of  the  toes  of  the  elevated  foot  in 
normal  cases,  will  reveal  the  presence  of  sufficient  bright  arterial  blood 
(rarely  slightly  cyanotic),  while  a  varying  degree  of  ischemia,  with 

^  These  terms,  erythromelia  chronic  rubor,  reactionary  rubor,  induced  rubor,  angle  of 
circulatory  sufficiency,  as  well  as  others  employed  here,  have  Ijeen  adopted  by  the  author 
in  au  attempt  U>  fiicilitate  expression  of  various  conditions  of  circulation,  and  if  adopted 
must  l)e  cnrefuUy  applied  in  Ihe  sense  here  suRgested. 
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iir  without  marked  cyanosis,  will  accompany  obUteratcd  or  obstructed 

arteries. 

4.  The  Mile  of  Circulatory  SufficienGy* — The  estimation  of  this  angle 
is  based  on  the  supposition  that  the  normal  limb,  when  elevated  so  as 
to  be  perpendicular  to  the  horizontal  plane,  thnt  is  ISO  degrees,  still 
retains  most  of  its  color.  When  the  circulatory  mecluinisni  is  defective, 
and  the  limb  is  elevated  to  the  vertical,  a  variable  degree  of  blanching  of 
the  foot  occurs.  If  the  leg  is  then  gradoally  depressed,  the  auf/le  at 
ivkick  redduk  hue  returns  (angle  of  circulatory  sufficiency)  will  be  found 
to  vary  considerably.  In  snrne  cases  it  will  be  necessary  to  de|iress 
the  limb  to  the  horizontal  before  evidences  of  return  circulation  are 
manifest.  The  angle  of  circulut4H*y  sufficiency  would  tlien  be  94)  degrees. 
If  the  reestablish  men  t  of  visible  circulation  in  the  skin  necessitates 
depression  below  the  horizontal,  the  angle  will  be  corres|M)ndingly  less 
than  90  degrees.  In  many  cases  of  arterial  disease,  the  estimation  of 
this  angle  is  a  valuable  adjuvant,  not  only  in  the  recognition  of  the 
extent  of  the  circulatory  disturbance,  but  also  in  prognosis. 

5.  Absence  of  Fuls&tioii  as  an  Indication  of  Arterial  Occlusion* — We 
should  be  able  to  feel  the  femorab  posterior  tibial,  popliteal  and  dejrsalis 
IkmIis  arteries,  pulsating  in  almost  all  individuals  who  possess  patent 
arteries.  In  rare  cases  the  dorsalis  i>t^dis  may  be  aberrant  in  its  course, 
and  therefore  not  palpable  in  its  usual  situation,  or,  neither  the  dorsalis 
peilis  nor  popliteal  may  be  accessible  to  the  touch  lr;ecause  of  the 
stoutness  of  the  patient. 

To  palpate  the  |>oplitea!  satisfactorily,  the  patient  is  placet!  on  bis 
abdomen,  lying  prone.  The  leg  is  held  at  right  angle,  that  is,  vertical, 
the  patient  being  iisked  to  relax  the  hamstring  muscles*  The  arter>' 
is  then  stmght  in  the  upper  half  of  the  popliteal  space,  just  outside  of 
the  semimembranosus  and  semitendinosus  tendons,  the  fingers  being 
pressed  downward  against  tlie  femur.  In  the  upper  extremities,  the 
radial,  ulnar  and  brachial  and  axillary  arteries  should  be  examined  for 
jmlsation. 

The  absence  of  pulsation  is,  as  a  rule,  an  indication  of  (K^clusion  at 
the  point  palpated,  although  in  rare  instances,  postmortem  dissections 
have  shown  that  the  site  of  obliteration  is  somewhat  higher  up, 

6.  Reactionary  Hyperemia,  Rubor  or  Reactionary  Erythromelia* — 
By  this  term  we  mean  an  induced  rtibor  that  manifests  itself  in  the 
dependent  position  of  the  f(x>t,  after  it  has  l>een  previously  elevated  to 
the  vertical.  It  is  a  physiological  phenomenon,  that  ischemia  or 
blanching  of  a  limb  artificially  produced  by  an  Esmarch  or  Martin 
l*andage,  will  be  followed  by  sudden  dilatation  of  the  capillaries  of  the 
IKcriphera!  parts,  when  tlie  circulation  is  allowed  to  return*  So,  also, 
blanching  will  occur  in  a  leg  whose  larger  arteries  are  utTludcd,  on  mere 
elevation  from  00  to  1)0  degrees  above  tlie  liori/ontab  without  the  use 
of  any  artificial  means.  When  such  a  blanched  liud>  is  then  depresstnl  to 
the  pendent  position,  a  similar  induced  or  reactionary  rulior  will  become 
manifest.  This  well-known  manifestation  may  l>e  evoked  in  the 
examination  of  cases  in  which  impaired  circulation  due  to  arterial 
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occlusion  is  suspected.  It  will  be  found  particularly  useful  in  cases 
of  thrombo-angiitis  obliterans,  although  also  demonstrable  in  other 
cases  of  organic  vascular  disease.  In  early  cases,  it  is  a  particularly 
valuable  sign,  for  it  may  be  present  long  before  the  chronic  condition 
of  rubor  or  erythromelia  develops. 

The  various  clinical  forms  of  gangrene  will  be-grouped  and  described 
according  to  the  following  classification: 

I.  Gangrene  due  to  external  or  direct  causes,  viz.: 

(A)  Trauma. 

(B)  Thermal  influences. 

(C)  Chemical  causes. 

(D)  Microbic  action. 

II.  Gangrene  due  to  indirect  or  internal  causes,  including: 

(A)  Injury  to  main  nutrient  vessel  of  a  part. 

(B)  Diseases  of  bloodvessels. 

1.  Arteriosclerosis. 

2.  Thrombo-angiitis  obliterans. 

3.  Endarteritis  (luetic). 

(C)  Thrombosis  and  embolism. 

III.  Neuropathic  gangrene. 

I.     GANGRENE  DUE  TO  EXTERNAL  OR  DIRECT  CAUSES. 

(A)  Traumatic  Gangrene. — Traumatic  gangrene  results  from  the 
direct  action  of  a  mechanical  force.  Tissue  which  has  become  totally 
separated  must  needs  become  necrotic  or  gangrenous,  if  the  conditions 
for  healing  and  restitution  of  the  circulation  in  the  wound  are  not 
favorable.  Such  adverse  conditions  arise  when  severe  traumata  bring 
about  crushing  and  mangling  of  tissue,  extravasations  of  blood  and 
bacterial  infection.  Only  in  the  case  of  transplantation  by  operation 
under  strictest  aseptic  conditions  are  the  conditions  favorable  for 
restitution  and  growth  of  the  transplant  satisfactory. 

A  blunt  crushing  force  may  also  lead  to  gangrene  of  tissue,  partly 
by  reason  of  the  disintegrating  and  destructive  action  of  the  force 
itself,  and  partly  through  thrombosis  in  larger  vessels.  The  severe 
traumata  inflicted  in  various  accidents  by  machinery,  wfiich  produce 
extensive  laceration  of  tissues,  may  be  followed  by  gangrene  of  a  part 
or  the  whole  of  an  extremity. 

Finally,  injuries  leading  to  rupture  and  consequent  ligation  of  larger 
vessels  are  not  infrequently  complicated  by  gangrene.  Such  an  event- 
uality may  be  expected,  when  extensive  hemorrhagic  extravasations 
are  present. 

Symptoms. — The  clinical  manifestations  of  threatened  gangrene  of 
an  extremity  begin  with  the  picture  of  ischemia  or  venous  stasis,  cold- 
ness, and  absence  of  pulsations  in  the  usually  palpable  arteries.  After 
initial  paresthesia,  or  dull  pain,  complete  absence  of  sensation  and 
motor  paralysis  set  in.  Intense  pain  and  tenderness,  however,  may 
persist  above  the  area  of  gangrene.  Within  forty-eight  hours,  the 
evidences  of  beginning  dry  or  moist  gangrene  make  their  appearance. 
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Treatment. — ^The  treatment  of  traumatic  gangrene  ineludes  (1)  the 
siir^iral  treatment  of  the  wound  prtMiucet!  by  the  injury,  aceording  to 
the  prineiples  of  aseptic  surji:ery;  (2)  the  methmls  for  enhaneing  the 
cireulatioii,  so  as  to  limit  the  /gangrenous  process  as  much  as  possible; 
an<l  (3)  the  amputation  of  the  affected  part, 

<B)  Tlieniiic  Gangrene* — Intense  heat  t>r  cold  may  bring  alwnt 
necrosis  of  tissue  %vithin  a  very  short  time,  while  moderate  degree  of 
heat  anil  cold  may  liave  the  same  etfects  when  in  action  for  a  longer 
period  of  time.  Gangrene  from  cokt  apparently  ditlers  in  no  essentials 
from  other  forms  of  mortification,  Tlie  death  of  tissue  is  supposed 
to  iK^eur  in  two  ways:  (1)  frimi  the  diret^t  action  of  eold  upon'  the 
protoplasm;  (2)  from  the  ischemia  due  to  vascular  spasm  and  throm- 
bosis. Although  gangrene  may  he  due  to  the  fact  that  the  part  has 
become  completely  frozen,  restitution  would  wcur  in  most  instances 
were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  extensive  thrombosis  of  the  arterial  and 
venous  channels  has  alread\'  wcurred. 

(C)  Grangrene  Due  to  Chemicals  and  Drags. — Certain  chemicals 
or  drugs  taken  internally  and  applicMl  liM*ally  may  cause  gangrene. 
Krgot,  although  not  taken  in  the  form  of  a  drug,  may  be  ci»nsidered 
here  as  une  of  those  substances  that  may  prixluce  gangrene  when  taken 
internally.  Mercury,  orthoform,  phosphorus,  carbolic  aei<h  trichlor- 
acetic acid,  strong  acids  and  alkalies,  all  are  reported  as  being  able  to 
prtwluce  gangrene  under  certain  conditions. 

Gangrene  from  Ergot,  -This  results  from  eating  bread  made  from 
spurred  rye,  and  practically  never  when  ergot  is  taken  f(»r  medicinal 
jHirposes.  This  disease  was  not  uncommon  in  the  eighteenth  century 
and  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  particularly  in  Knnjpe, 
where  epidemics  of  so-called  ergotism  are  known  to  have  occurred. 
At  present  the  disease  occurs  rarely,  and  then  only  sporaclically.  Two 
ty|x^s  are  described,  a  convulsive  and  a  gangrenous  tj'pe,  although 
both  types  may  be  combineil. 

After  preliminary  gastro-intestinal  disturbances,  such  as  diarrhea, 
colic,  occasional  vomiting,  ilisturbances  of  the  circulator}'  atid  nervous 
system  api>ear.  The  extremities  may  become  cold,  munb,  blue;  the 
pulses  may  become  weak  and  muscular  spasms  may  occur.  When  the 
spasms  become  more  general »  seis^ures  of  an  epih-*ptic  nature  develop. 
In  the  gangrenous  tyj>e  of  case,  either  the  tfH\s  or  fingers  are  usually 
atfccterl.  They  become  colt!,  painful,  show  cyanotic  or  purplish 
patches  which  gradually  mortify,  gangrene  being  usually  of  the  dry 
type. 

Thrombosis  of  the  |)eripherat  arteries  has  l>een  described.  Kobert 
regards  the  presence  of  itphtirelinic  acid  as  the  cause  in  the  gangrenuus 
b»rm,  and  ftornuiiri^  as  tlie  poison,  responsible  for  the  convulsive  tyjie 
of  disease.  Certain  authors  have  attributed  the  gangrene  to  proKmgcfl 
cofitracture  of  the  smaller  vessels,  or  vascular  spasm  flue  to  the  ergot, 

,\  history  i»f  ergot  intoxication  is  of  greatest  iniportarn-e  for  the  diag- 
nosis.   The  clinical  picture  of  ergotism  may  closely  resemble  that  of 
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Raynaud's  disease.  Ergot  is  known  to  produce  a  contraction  of  smooth 
muscle  tissue,  inclusive  of  that  of  the  vessels,  so  that  the  manifesta- 
tions of  local  asphyxia  may  be  explained  in  this  way. 

Treatment. — Abstinence  from  bread  containing  the  poisonous  ergot, 
and  the  use  of  eliminants  or  purgatives  to  hasten  the  removal  of  the 
toxic  substances  in  the  blood  are  indicated.  The  general  laws  and 
rules  for  treatment  outlined  in  other  types  of  gangrene  may  also  be 
followed  here. 

Gangrene  from  Other  Drugs. — Mercury  is  reported  to  have  produced 
local  sloughing  at  the  site  of  injection,  gangrenous  patches  in  the  gastro- 
intestinal tract,  and  sloughing  of  the  skin,  the  labia  and  vaginal  r^on 
being  involved  in  one  case. 

A  gangrenous  form  of  eruption  is  recorded  in  the  literature  as  follow- 
ing the  use  of  orthoform.  Gangrenous  patches  and  ulceration  are  sup- 
posed to  have  followed  the  use  of  this  drug  about  the  fingers,  anus  and 
nipples.  In  these  cases  the  gangrene  was  attributed  to  the  use  of 
orthoform. 

Phosphormi^— Phosphorus  may  produce  necrosis  of  the  jaws  in  persons 
who  work  with  this  substance.  From  2  to  5  per  cent,  of  the  individuak 
in  match  factories  are  affected  sooner  or  later. 

Carbolic  Acid  Gangrene. — The  fingers  or  toes  are  usually  affected 
following  the  local  application  of  ointments  or  wet  dressings.  The 
gangrene  may  result  after  the  application  of  even  a  very  weak  solution 
(such  as  0.5,  1  or  2  per  cent.).  After  the  dressing  has  been  applied  for 
a  few  hours,  the  finger  or  part  becomes  blanched,  and  a  pricking 
sensation  is  felt.  Within  twenty-four  hours  or  less,  the  skin  becomes 
dusky,  discolored,  dry  gangrene  may  occur,  the  part  becoming  gradually 
mummified. 

Various  theories  have  been  offered  to  explain  the  cause  of  gangrene 
from  the  use  of  weak  solutions  of  carbolic  acid.  According  to  some 
authors,  thrombosis  is  produced  in  the  peripheral  vessels,  according 
to  others,  carbolic  acid  is  supj^osed  to  have  a  particular  action  upon 
the  trophic  and  vascular  nerves. 

Lysol,  too,  may  be  regarded  as  dangerous  in  solutions  that  are  not 
thoroughly  mixed,  as  the  case  of  Sowles^  demonstrated. 

In  a  patient,  who  soaked  his  right  index  finger  four  times  (over  a 
total  period  of  about  fifteen  minutes)  in  a  basin  of  water,  into  which 
an  '*  indefinite  amount''  of  lysol  had  been  added,  the  whole  distal  half 
of  the  finger  became  much  swollen  on  the  following  day.  Examination 
twenty-four  hours  later  revealed  marked  redness  and  swelling  with  a 
sharp  line  of  demarcation.  The  epidermis  of  the  dorsal  distal  half 
of  the  finger  was  white  and  raised  from  the  subcutaneous  tissue, 
appearing  to  be  dislodged  by  serum  or  pus.  However,  on  removal  of 
the  dead  skin,  the  subcutaneous  tissues  were  evidently  dry  and  gan- 
grenous. 

*  Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.,  1919,  p.  510. 
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Gangrene  Bue  to  Acids  and  AlkaUes. — Even  weak  solutions  (about 
5  per  cent,  of  muriatic,  oitric  t>r  sulphiinc  acid,  as  well  as  of  caustic 
potash,  may  produce  gangrene  when  applied  as  moist  compresses,  in 
from  twenty  to  twenty-four  hours.  These  drugs  lead  to  maceration 
of  the  epidermis,  necrosis*  the  deeper  tissues  Wcomiiig  subsequently 
affected.  Trichloracetic  acid  is  also  dangerous,  if  it  be  incorrectly  used 
in  the  form  of  a  wet  dressing,  when  applied  to  the  surface  to  remove 
warts. 

(D)  Microbic  Ganfrene.— The  more  important  types  of  microbic 
gangrene  are  the  so-called  hospitul  gangrene^  nmna  and  emphysmnatovs 
gangrene. 

Hospital  Gangrene  (Slmighuig  Phagedena,  Pulpy  Gangrene,  Putrid 
Degeneration,  Tranmatic  Typhus,  Nosocmnial  Gangrene). — Hospital  gan- 
grene has  practically  disappeared  since  modern  antiseptic  methods 
have  been  introduced  into  surgery,  and  needs,  therefore,  but  slight 
mention  here.  It  occurred  either  in  epidemics,  or  was  endemic  in 
Imspitab,  particularly  in  the  military  hospitals.  Hospital  gangrene 
may  be  regarded  as  an  acute  progressive  gnngrene  with  putrid  decom- 
position ur  degeneration  of  the  wound,  initiates!  by  local  symptoms, 
but  followed  rapidly  by  severe  constitutional  manif testations.  The 
cause  is  doubtless  an  infectious  one»  anaerobic  bacilli  being  probably 
responsible.  MatzenaueH  claims  to  have  isolateil  a  bacillus  which, 
however,  he  could  not  demonstrate  in  pure  culture.  Nasse*  found 
an  ameba* 

According  to  the  clinical  course,  authors  have  described  a  superfieial 
and  a  deep  form,  and  according  to  the  external  manifestation  an  ulcera- 
tive and  a  pulpy  variety. 

Erichsen^  describes  the  disease  as  follows;  **  A  disease  characterized 
by  a  rapidly  destructive  and  spreading  ulcer,  covering  itself  as  it 
extends  by  an  adherent  slough,  and  attacking  open  sores  and  wtmnds. 
When  slough  big  phagedena  invades  a  wound  that  is  previously  per- 
fectly healthy,  the  surface  of  the  sore  becomes  covered  with  gray,  soft 
points  of  slough,  which  rapidly  extend  until  the  whole  of  the  ulcer  is 
affected.  At  the  same  time  it  increases  rapidly  in  superficial  extent, 
and  commonly  in  depth;  the  surrounding  integument  beconies  edema- 
tous, swollen,  and  of  a  livid-red  color;  the  edges  of  the  ulcer  are  everte<l, 
sharjvcut,  and  assume  a  circular  outline,  and  its  surface  is  covered  with 
a  thick,  pulpy,  grayish-green,  tenacious  mass,  which  is  so  finnly 
aillierent  to  the  s<ire  that  it  cannot  be  wiped  off  from  it,  being  n^ereiy 
swayeil  to  and  fro  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  clean  it.  Tliere  is 
usually  some  dirty,  yellowish-green  or  brownish  discharge,  and  occa- 
sionally some  bleeding;  the  pain  is  of  a  severe  burning,  stinging,  and 
lancinating  character,  and  the  fetor  from  the  surface  is  considerable. 
The  ravages  of  the  disease  when  fully  developed  are  very  extensive- 
The  soft  parts,  such  as  the  nmscles,  cellular  tissue,  and  vessels,  are 

*  Arch.  f.  I>eniiat.  u-  Syph,,  Bd.  Iv. 

'  Arb.  BUB  Ton  BerKmAnii^s  Klinik.  5ti*r  Tell,  189K 

'  Scionoo  ftnd  Art  of  Surgery. 
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transformed  into  a  gray,  pulpy  mass  and  the  bones  are  denuded  and 
necrosed/' 

The  diphtheritic  form  is  characterized  by  certain  alterations  in  pre- 
viously healthy,  granulating  wounds.  Associated  with  fever  and  pain, 
there  appear  yellowish-brown  areas  of  discoloration  in  the  granulations, 
hemorrhages  and  superficial  sloughs.  The  diphtheritic  form  may 
become  ulcerative  when  disintegration  of  the  surface  takes  place.  The 
discolored  areas  will  soon  give  rise  to  a  foul  odor,  leave  sharply 
demarcated  ulcers  which  rapidly  fuse  together,  or  the  bottom  of  the 
ulcers  becomes  hemorrhagic  and  gangrenous,  their  margins  eroded, 
the  neighborhood  tender  and  painful,  and  inflamed  far  beyond  the 
zone  of  the  wound. 

The  Pulpy  Form, — Marked  swelling  takes  place  here,  gas  may 
develop  in  the  tissues,  a  mass  or  pulp  being  developed,  which  may  be 
likened  to  brain  substance.  Associated  with  it,  extensive  hemorrhages 
may  give  rise  to  the  hemorrhagic  type.  In  the  superfijcial  form  the 
process  would  often  be  self-limited,  whereas  in  the  deep  form  a  putrid 
phlegmon  would  develop,  leading  to  bone  necrosis,  even  ulceration 
of  vessels,  and  death  due  to  hemorrhage.  Or,  the  deep  form  may  be 
associated  with  toxic  general  symptoms,  that  lead  to  a  lethal  outcome 
within  two  or  three  days. 

As  complications,  erysipelas,  metastatic  foci  of  pus,  and  lymphangitis 
have  been  described. 

Treatment. — This  consists  of  the  rapid  and  energetic  cauterization 
of  putrid  areas  with  Pacquelin  cautery,  opening  of  the  abscesses  and 
surgical  cleanliness.  Sloughs  are  to  be  removed,  and  general  stimulants 
freely  administered. 

Noma. — This  form  of  gangrene,  also  called  cancrum  oris,  gangrenous 
stomatitisy  cancer  aquaticus,  is  a  special  form  of  ulcerative  stomatitis 
with  gangrene,  that  occurs  almost  exclusively  in  children  between  the 
ages  of  two  and  twelve,  and  often  follows  some  debilitating  disease. 
The  aflFection  has  its  origin  in  an  infiltration  of  the  mucous  membrane 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  angle  of  the  mouth.  The  exudate  or  infil- 
tration then  becomes  gangrenous,  and  converted  into  a  bluish-black, 
dry  mass,  which  is  cast  off,  the  mortifying  process  progressing,  however, 
in  depth  and  laterally,  so  as  to  involve  the  lips,  chin  and  cheeks. 
Within  a  few  days  a  considerable  portion  of  the  cheeks  becomes 
destroyed  and  even  the  bone  becomes  exposed  and  necrotic.  Rather 
characteristic  is  the  perforation  of  a  cheek  which  may  ensue  within  a 
few  dsLys.  Externally,  in  the  pale,  swollen  cheeks,  a  bluish-black  hard 
spot  with  a  reddish  zone  of  demarcation  appears,  or  with  this,  there 
may  be  associated  a  large  bleb.  After  the  gangrenous  area  is  cast  off, 
the  perforation  or  hole  is  left  leading  into  the  cavity  of  the  mouth. 

The  disease  s(^ems  to  affect  poorly  nourished  children,  often  in  the 
course  of  an  infectious  disease,  such  as  measles,  scarlet  or  t^'phoid. 
As  a  rule,  fever,  cerebral  sv-mptoms  of  loss  of  consciousness,  accompany 
the  malady  which  is  fatal  within  two  or  three  weeks. 

The  etiology  does  not  seem  to  be  the  same  in  all  cases.    Schinmiel- 
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busch'  and  Babes^  isolated  a  special  t>T>e  of  bacillus.    Perthes  found  a 

streptothrix.  Others,  such  as  Buflay^  l>clieve  that  a  spirilhmi  and  a 
fusifonn  bacithis  growiuj^  iti  sviiibiosis  are  responsil>le  for  the  atfVction. 

Treatment,— This  consists  in  the  destruction  of  the  gangrenous  areas 
with  the  PaqueUii  cautery,  frequent  irrigations  of  the  mouth,  preven- 
tirm  of  aspiration  pneimionia,  and,  accordinj^  to  some  authors,  the 
extirpation  of  the  affected  area  with  the  knife.  As  prophylactic 
measures,  the  mouths  of  all  children  suffering  from  severe  debilitat- 
ing ilhiessi^s  should  Ik*  kept  scrupulously  clean,  all  ulcers  should  Iw? 
cauterii^ed.  and  curious  tt^th  carefully  attended  to. 

Emphysematous  Gangrene  {Mtcrdne  or  Traifwafir  Sprradittg  Gangrene, 
(ffingrenr  Foudroifante), — This  form  of  gangrenous  infection  character- 
ized by  rapidly  spreading  infections  of  the  sulxnitaneous  tissues  is  a 
clinical  snnptoriM'omplex  j>n»duced  hy  a  number  of  different  virulent 
gas-proHlucing  organisms.  Much  confusion  has  arisen  regarding  the 
nomenclature  and  etiology,  authors,  however,  being  generally  agreed 
regarding  the  intensity  of  the  infttction,  itn  \Trnlence,  tlie  prtjduction 
of  gangrene,  and  the  presence  of  gas  in  the  aKeolar  tissues.  It  has 
\wvn  variously  termeti,  traumatic  cmphysemH"  gas  phlegmon — acute 
mierol>ic  gangrene,  fulminating  gangrene,  gangrenous  cellulitis,  malig- 
nant edeoia,  anaen^bic  gangrene. 

The  more  im|>«irtant  organisms  reH|Xjnsible  for  the  affection  are  the 
imeilhis  of  maUfjnnni  edema  and  the  Hartfia.s  nerogeties  cajh^ulatit.'^ 
(^Velch  and  Nuttall),  Ixith  of  which  are  anaerobes.  A  nnmlier  of 
anaerobic  organiisms  either  singly  or  in  s^inbiosis,  such  b^s  the  Baeillm 
prafeifJt  vulgar h,  BaHerlum  colt  rommunh  and  other  pyogenic  bacteria 
arc  also  regarded  as  possilile  offending  agents.  The  hanUus  of  rnalig- 
nani  edema  (bin -ill us  tHlcmatis  maligni)  was  cultivated  in  IS7S  by 
PiLsteur,  Ji>ul)t*rt  and  ChamlKTland,  hut  first  thorouglilv^  stu<Iied  hy 
H,  K*x*h  in  1881.  It  is  an  obligatory  and  sixjre4xmring  anaerobe 
which  iX'cLU's  in  garden  earth  and  also  in  the  int€*stiual  tract  of  animals. 
The  HarillKJi  aerogenea  aifmilahis  (Welch)  descril>ed  in  IS1J2,  and  again 
callc<l  "  HarUhiif  pktegmonejt  tmphyse7natai<p*'  by  E.  Fnenkel  m  1893, 
is  another  anaerobic  Vnieillus  that  is  rapidly  fatal  for  guinea-pigs,  and 
rahliits.  copious  gas*forniati(Kn  being  characteristic  of  its  gr(»wth. 

Symptoms* — This  form  of  gangrene  is  distinguished  hy  the  fact 
that  infection  (xrurs  first,  and  gangrene  is  a  sequence.  There  is  either 
a  dirty  wound  or  abrasion,  or  an  extensive  injury  with  or  without 
compound  fracture;  or.  the  gangrene  supervenes  after  injuries  received 
in  a  railroai!  accident  or  in  the  street,  where  contused,  lacerated ^  and 
particularly  dirty  wounds  have  Ix^en  inflicted.  Within  a  few  hours 
after  injiu-y,  evidence  of  infe<*tion  manifests  itsc^lf  in  rapid  swelling  of 
the  part,  which  tK^conies  dasky  red  or  purple.  This  soon  gives  way  to 
a  dark,  mottled  apjiearance,  bulla^  apjiear,  and  emphvsematous  (Tack- 
ling can  be  demonst»'ated  in  the  cellular  tissue,  the  extension  of  the 
process  l>eing  so  rapiil  as  to  involve  the  greater  part  of  a  limb  within 


«  Dent.  morL  Wditiwhr.  1889, 

■  B^iir,  «.  pfiUi.  Xnsit,,  1905,  xxxviti* 
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a  few  hours.  Death  occurs  in  more  than  55  per  cent,  of  the  cases. 
Characteristic  is  the  absence  of  pus  formation,  an  incision  through 
the  skin  liberating  dark,  watery,  offensive,  bloody  fluid  in  which  bubbfes 
of  gas  appear. 

The  general  symptoms  are  usually  severe,  the  pulse  becoming  rapid, 
soon  weak,  the  temperature  falling  to  subnormal,  other  signs  of  iMt>- 
found  intoxication  being  present. 

Treatment. — Heroic  treatment  is  necessary  in  these  cases.  Wide 
and  free  incision  or  high  amputation  far  above  the  region  of  the  disease 
are  recommended.  In  certain  situations  radical  excision  of  the  aflPected 
area  supported  by  measures  that  stimulate  the  heart  and  tend  to  keep 
up  the  strength  of  the  patient  must  be  considered. 

Lawson^  believes  that  the  best  results  can  be  obtained  by  treatment 
of  the  subcutaneous  tissues  with  nascent  oxygen  in  the  form  of  injec- 
tions of  neutral  hydrogen  peroxide.  Infiltration  of  the  healthy  tissues 
with  oxygen  above  the  line  of  spreading  gangrene  is  sufficient  to  check 
the  advance  of  the  infection,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the  limb 
may  be  saved.  He  believes  that  amputation  of  the  limb  for  acute 
emphysematous  gangrene  is  unnecessary,  unless  all  of  the  tissues  are 
involved  over  an  extensive  area,  thinking  that  high  amputation  may 
prove  fatal  from  shock. 

Gas  Oanfl^rene  in  the  War  {Gas  BaciUiis  Infection,  Emphysematous 
Gangrene),—  Out  knowledge  in  regard  to  this  subject  has  been  much 
increased  by  the  experience  gained  in  the  great  war.  Recently  gathered 
statistics  seem  to  reveal  that  both  its  morbidity  and  mortality  have 
lessened  very  appreciably  in  the  later  years  of  the  war.  The  severe 
wounds,  particularly  those  of  the  lower  extremity,  associated  with  frac- 
ture, vascular  injury  and  muscle  damage  seemed  to  be  especially  prone 
to  it.  The  incidence  of  the  infection  seemed  to  depend  to  a  great  extent 
upon  the  character  of  the  soil  upon  which  our  soldiers  fought.  It  was 
by  far  more  prevalent  while  fighting  took  place  on  the  well  fertilized 
fields  of  Belgium  and  France,  than  in  the  mountainous  regions  of  the 
Italian  and  neglected  forest  regions  of  the  Russian  fronts. 

A  number  of  organisms  were  found,^  namely  the  Bacillus  edematous 
maligni  (Vibrion  septique),  the  Bacillus  Welchii  (Bacillus  perfringens), 
the  Bacillus  edemacieus,  and  other  varieties  such  as  the  Bacillus  hemo- 
lyticus,  the  Bacillus  belloneusis,  the  Bacillus  egeus,  the  latter  three 
playing  but  a  secondary  role.  According  to  Mcintosh*  the  above 
anaerobes  are  most  frequently  found  in  varying  combinations,  the  num- 
ber and  kind  of  bacteria  found  in  war  wounds  depending  chiefly  on  the 
time  elapsing  between  the  hour  of  the  injury  and  the  beginning  of 
treatment,  (^ultures  were  negative  until  at  least  four  hours  had 
elapsed  after  the  trauma.  After  that  time  several  varieties  of  aerobes 
and  anaerobes  could  be  found  to  develop  rapidly  in  untreated  wounds. 

'  Birm.  Med.  Rev.,  1915,  Ixxviii,  67. 

*  Park  and  Williams:     Pathogenic  Microorganisms,  1920,  p.  499. 

*  Classification  of  Chief  W^ar  Wound  Anaerobes,  Public  Medical  Research  Committee , 
London,  1917,  p.  74. 
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The  Gas  Wound. — The  usual  war  wound  favorable  for  ^s  barilliLs 
infection  is  of  larger  extent  beneath  than  in  the  skin  and  of  surprising 
irreg:ularity.  Its  depth  hides  one  or  niore  rough  missiles^  and  bits  of 
t'lothing  or  equipment.  Its  crevices  are  fiUai  witli  blood  cbts,  large 
and  small,  and  it  is  walled  by  muscle,  fascia  aod  aponeurosis,  severely 
torn,  contused,  and  loaded  with  indriven  fragments  of  comminute*! 
bone  and  with  extra vasated  blood.  The  regional  bloixl  supply  is 
locally  or  massively  interfered  with  by  pressure  obliteration,  or 
wcKision  of  the  vessels  by  thrombosis. 

Van  Beuren^  says  that  *'gas"  infec*tion  runs  up  within  a  damaged 
muscle  sheath  like  a  flame  up  a  flue,  and  follows  the  vessel  sheaths 
and  blood  filled  intramuscular  spaces. 

Subsequent  changes  due  to  the  infection  are:  loss  of  contractility, 
tlje  wound  and  parts  involved  assume  a  dark  reddish  color  which  later 
becomes  greenish  yellow  and  ultimately  a  black  mass.  Gas  appears 
as  bubbles  between  muscle  fibers,  spreads  to  areolar  tissue  mider 
pressure,  then  through  spaces  in  the  fascia  into  the  subcutaneous  tissues. 

The  (fcneral  sptiptoms  are  those  of  a  very  acute  toxemia  which  may 
he  very  rapid  in  onset  and  terminate  fatally  in  twenty-four  hours  or 
less.  In  these  cases  the  pulse  is  small  and  rapid,  the  temperaure  falls 
and  remains  subnormal,  there  is  incessant  vomiting  and  the  extremities 
are  cold  and  clanmiy.  Less  severe  cases  have  an  accelerated  pulse, 
sudden  elevation  in  temperature  and  usual  signs  of  inflammation, 
acidosis  and  toxejnia.  The  patient  appears  restless  and  pain  is  out  of 
proportion  to  apparent  existing  h^cal  conditions.  IxKally,  the  infec- 
tion manifests  itself  by  pain,  swelling,  crepitation^  with  the  overlying 
skin  tense  and  blanched,  later  mottled  and  finally  dLsc^olored  a  greenish 
yellow.  If  the  patient  survives  long  enough,  the  skin  becomes  dark 
purplish  in  color  and  bullie  containing  blood-stained  sermn  form  on  the 
surface.  Tlic  wound  presents  a  dirty  sloughing  appearance,  with  a 
seropurulent  exudate  having  a  peculiar  fecal-like  odor.  The  surround- 
ing tissue  is  red  and  tender,  i^ith  all  signs  of  cellulitb.  Gas  bubbles 
may  or  may  not  be  expressed  from  the  wound. 

Morbidity  and  M  orf a  lily. —  Enrly  in  1916,  Gross'  had  271^6  wounded 
men  pass  through  his  ambulance,  of  whom  101  (3.(3  per  cent.)  devel- 
oped gas  gangrene.  In  late  1916  the  same  man  treated  1676  wounded 
men,*  33  of  whom  (L9  per  cent.)  developed  gas  gangrene.  In  October, 
1918,  Sieur  and  Mercier*  reported  that  fewer  than  0.5  per  cent,  of  the 
wounded  developed  gas  gangrene  in  the  advanced  and  intermediate 
zone.  This  was  undoubtedly  due  to  unproved  hygenic  conditions  an<l 
character  of  the  soil  (nob-fertilized).     I^rdennois^  in  1916  reported 


>  Jour.  Am.  Med.  AmxL,  July  29.  1919,  Ixxiii,  239. 

>  Gaseous  Ganisreiie:    StAtiiitical  DocumenU,  BulL  de  TAcad  de  Mfd.,  December 
26.  1916.  Uvi,  Sae;  abstr.  Surg.,  Gynec.  and  Ohst.  Int.  AhBtr.  Surg..  Judo,  1917. 

*  GiY)aB,  G.:     134  C^seft  of  Gas  Gangrene*  Bull,  et  m^ni.  Soc.  do  chir.  d«  Paris.  1917, 
]tliii,  630;  abstr.  Biirn.,  Gynec.  and  Obst.,  Int.  Abetr.  Surg.,  dei>t(»rob«r,  1917. 

*  Gas  Gangrene  in  1918.  fiulL  de  I'Acad.  de  M^..  October  29»  1910,  Ixzx.  S94;abBtr., 
Jour.  Am.  Med.  Assn..  December  28.  1918Mxxi*  2181. 
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500  cases  of  gas  bacillus  infection  with  15  per  cent,  mortality;  and 
Ivens^  in  1917,  4()0  cases  with  9.5  per  cent,  mortality. 

Regarding  definite  gas  gangrene  as  distinguished  from  gas  bacillus 
infection  in  general,  Gross,  in  1916,  listed  101  cases  with  56.5  per  cent. 
mortality,  while  Ivens,  in  1917,  reported  107  cases  with  a  mortality  of 
26.4  per  cent.  It  must  be  emphasized  here,  however,  that  of  the  cases 
reported  by  Gross,  those  which  were  treated  within  twelve  hours  after 
the  wound  was  received  had  a  mortality  of  only  10.9  per  cent.  This 
indicates  more  clearly  than  any  description  could  the  importance  of 
early  treatment. 

Treatment. — ^The  general  principles  include  the  following:  Detoxi- 
cation  by  serum;  control  of  shock;  the  intravenous  injection  of 
sodium  bicarbonate  for  acidosis;  the  early  and  thorough  removal  erf 
all  injured  tissue,  infectious  agents  and  foreign  bodies  by  surgical 
intervention,  although  it  is  not  always  necessary  to  remove  large  areas 
of  skin  and  subcutaneous  tissue.  All  suturing  is  to  be  avoided;  free 
drainage  is  to  be  instituted;  the  proper  splints  applied;  and  Carrell- 
Dakin  solution  used.  The  question  of  amputation  depends  on  the  con- 
dition of  the  patient,  the  extent  of  infection,  its  proximity  to  the  body 
and  whether  or  not  the  infection  can  be  controlled  by  conservative 
measures. 

Van  Beuren  gives  the  following  general  rules  used  for  treatment  of 
gas  bacillus  infection  during  our  recent  War:  (1)  Operate  as  early  as 
possible.  (2)  Use  nitrous  oxid-oxygen  anesthesia  if  possible.  (3) 
Prepare  the  part  with  the  minimum  amount  of  delay  and  trauma. 
(4)  Avoid  tourniquets.  (5)  Make  incisions  longitudinally  and  half 
again  as  long  as  you  think  they  need  be,  both  in  skin  and  fascia.  (6) 
Leave  as  much  skin  as  you  dare,  in  your  debridement.  (7)  Go  between 
rather  than  through  normal  muscles  and  do  not  cut  across  them  unless 
you  have  to  (better  a  long  separation  between  two  than  a  short  cut 
across  one).  (8)  But  open  the  wound  as  thoroughly  and  freely  as  you 
possibly  can.  (9)  Excise  all  torn,  crushed,  discolored,  non-contractile 
muscle,  until  you  have  left  only  that  which  is  firm,  of  normal  color, 
actively  contractile,  and  which  bleeds  readily.  (10)  make  a  careful 
and  conscientious  search  for  and  remove  all  loose  bone  and  foreign 
bodies,  especially  clothing  and  blood  clots.  (11)  Stop  the  bleeding; 
leave  the  wound  wide  open  and  separate  its  walls  with  wet  gauze,  laid 
in,  not  packed  in.  (12)  Use  Carrell-Dakin  tubes,  if  you  know  they  will 
be  properly  cared  for.  Otherwise  omit  them.  (13)  Use  plenty  of 
dressings  and  make  careful  splint  fixation  of  the  part.  (14)  Do  it  all 
as  rapidly  as  you  possibly  can. 

*  The  MalignaDt  Infections  of  War  Wounds  by  Anaerobic  Microbes,  Pressc  M6d., 
November  16  1916,  xxiv,  506;  alistr.,  Surg.,  GA-ne;.  and  Ol)st.,  Int.  Abstr.  Surg.,  Juno, 
1917. 

*  A  Clinical  Study  of  Anaerobic  Wound  Infection:  an  Analysis  of  107  Cases  of  Gas 
Gangrene,  Med.  Press,  and  Circ,  1917,  ciii,  12;  abstr.,  Siu-g  ,  Gynec.  and  Obst.,  Int. 
Abstr.  Surg.,  June,  1917. 
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Serotherapy, — Statistics  bi  regard  to  the  efficacy  of  anti-gas  serum 
are  somewhat  meagre,  hut  are  on  tlie  wliole  favorable. 
El^r'  advises  the  follovvhig  routine  for  serum  treatment: 
L  A  propliyiactic  dose  of  polyvalent  serum,  given  as  early  as  possible 
after  tlie  rt^eipt  of  the  womid,  comljined  with  tetimiis  antitoxin. 

2.  Baeteriologic  examuiation  of  tlie  wound  and  establishment  of 
the  pmsenee  of  gas  l)ae!lius  mfection  and  determination  of  the  variety 
of  ttie  bacteria.  The  deteraiination  can  be  made  in  about  twenty-four 
hours. 

3.  Administration  of  the  specific  serum,  either  single  or  pol  walent  or 
''pixjied/*  according  4is  there  are  one  or  more  gas-formers  found  and 
also  antistreptococcus  serum. 

Sacquepee^  recommends  the  following  j>roce<lure  for  differentiation 
to  detennine  the  ty^  of  anaerobe  present. 

In  each  of  four  test-tubes  is  placed  1  c.c.  of  macerated  gangrenous 
tissue  and  to  three  tubes  respectively  is  added  I  c.c.  of  each  of  the 
three  antiserums.  After  incubation  for  half  an  hour  the  contents  of 
each  tube  is  injected  respectively  into  one  of  four  guinea-pigs.  The 
t»ne  protected  b\'  the  scrum  shows  no  reaction.  The  others  die.  They 
usually  become  sick  in  from  six  to  twelve  hours. 

The  various  reports  generally  agree  that  hitra venous  injection 
(while  not  always  jxjssible)  is  to  be  preferred,  in  combination  with 
deep  muscular  injection,  proximal  to,  but  in  the  vicinitv^  of  the  wound. 

Dosage:  5  to  lo,OtM)  units  of  sj>ecific  or  pooled  serum  intruvenously 
and  can  be  repeatetl  in  two  ht»urs  if  no  imjirovenient.  At  the  sfime 
time  an  equal  amount  is  given  intramuscularly  in  divided  doses.  This 
can  be  rej)eated  ui  twenty-four  hours  follnwed  by  daily  injections. 

Anapliylactic  reactions  are  rare. 

It  is  emphasized  that  serotherapy  is  entirely-  auxiliary,  and  in  no 
way  replaces  operative  treatment  of  wounds.  The  time  of  applicatitm 
should  be  as  early  as  |K)ssibk%  sim*e  it  is  practically  useless  wlien  the 
inftH'tion  reaches  the  stage  of  septicemia. 

n.     GANGRENE  DUE  TO  INDIEECT  OR  INTERNAL  CAUSES. 

ik)  Gangrene  Due  to  Injury  of  a  Main  Artery  or  Vein. — Wounds 
of  large  firteries  give  rise  to  syniptoms  that  vary  according  to  whether 
there  is  a  suflicientlv  large  wound  to  permit  of  the  esi-ape  of  the  blood, 
or  whether  infiltration  of  the  deefx^r  tissues  with  the  escaping  blood 
takes  place,  with  the  formation  of  a  hematoma.  When  one  of  the 
chief  vessels  of  an  extremity  is  torn,  the  i)tTipheral  portions  of  the 
limb  become  pale,  cold,  stjmewhat  iasensitivc  to  pain  or  anesthetic. 
These  manifestations  may  persist,  or  be  evanescent.  As  a  rule,  the 
collateral  circulation  l>ecomes  rapidly  established,  and  it  is  only  in 
rare  cases  that  gangrene  follows  an  arterial  injury,  or  w^ound,  when  the 
blood  can  escape  externally.     However,  when  the  tissues  are  infiltrated 

*  Van  Beurea. 

>  Bull,  de  CAcad.  tJe  M^.,  1919,  Ixx-xi.  506. 
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and  a  large  hemorrhagic  exudate  is  formed,  gangrene  is  more  frequen 
the  issue. 

According  to  Goodman^  experiences  gained  in  the  Great  War  co 
firm  the  view  that  ligature  of  the  main  vessels  of  an  extremity  may  le 
to  gangrene  and  that  this  danger  may  be  averted  in  many  instanc 
by  arterial  suture;  that  the  treatment  of  lateral  and  perforati] 
woimds  of  the  large  vessels  by  suture  in  war  surgery  has  resulted 
only  varying  degrees  of  success,  and  that  possibly  the  limitation  of  ti 
surgical  achievements  is  attributable  in  a  great  degree  to  lack  of  regai 
for  details  of  technic. 
'  ■  In  the  Balkan  War  Wieting  Pasha  and  VoUbrecht  sutured  wounds 

;  vessels  whenever  permissible,  believing  that  the  danger  of  gangrei 

is  thereby  considerably  lessened,  and  that  a  lumen  contracted  by  sutu 
is  better  than  one  obliterated  by  ligature. 

The  treatment  of  wounds  of  the  femoral  artery  is  important,  not  on 
because  this  occurs  oftener  than  injuries  of  other  large  arteries,  bi 
because  the  large  caliber  of  this  vessel  makes  ligation  a  dangeroi 
procedure,  gangrene  being  a  possible  sequel.    Ligation  of  the  supei 
\  ficial  femoral  artery  is  relatively  well  borne,  while  ligation  of  the  con 

mon  femoral  is  extremely  dangerous.    The  appearance  of  gangrene  s 
the  result  of  ligation  of  the  femoral  has  been  estimated  at  about  froi 
5  to  10  per  cent.,  which  figure  is  probably  too  low.    Simultaneou 
'  ligation  of  the  artery  and  vein  is  much  more  grave  than  ligation  c 

■    !  either  the  artery  or  vein  alone.    Ligation  of  the  common  or  superficif 

^  femoral  vein  is  followed  by  gangrene  in  some  25  to  60  per  cent,  of  th 

cases.  From  the  practical  standpoint,  it  is  important  to  remembe 
that  ligation  of  the  femoral  vessels  when  necessitated  by  injury,  i 
not  free  from  danger,  and  that  ligation  of  the  common  femoral  i 
exceedingly  dangerous.  Therefore,  it  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  mak 
an  attempt  to  suture  these  vessels  whenever  conditions  are  favorable 
(B)  Gangrene  Due  to  Diseases  of  Bloodvessels. — 1.  Athero-  o 
Arteriosclerotic  Gangrene. — The  clinical  picture  resulting  from  intens 
arteriosclerotic  disease  of  the  vessels  of  the  extremities,  particularly  o 
the  lower  extremities,  is  attributable  to  the  effects  of  impaired  or  evei 
arrested  circulation  in  arteries  whose  lumina  have  become  narrower 
or  completely  obstructed.  By  virtue  of  proliferative  changes  tha 
occur  in  the  walls  of  the  vessels,  particularly  in  the  intima,  and  because 
of  the  deposition  of  atheromatous  and  calcareous  material,  the  luminj 
of  the  arteries  become  gradually  narrowed,  and  the  normal  elasticity  o 
the  vessel  walls  becomes  lost.  In  addition  to  the  two  factors,  obstruc 
tion  by  h>T)erplastic  products  and  loss  of  normal  elasticity,  occlusiv 
thrombosis  may  be  superadded,  these  three  elements  being  responsibl 
for  the  circulatory  changes  in  the  diseased  arteries. 

Although  gangrene  is  the  most  striking  and  most  severe  terminatioi 
or  outcome,  when  the  vessels  of  the  lower  extremities  are  afflicte< 
with  intense  and  extensive  arteriosclerosis,  the  evolution  of  this  fina 

*  Surj?.  Gynec.  and  Obst.,  November,  1918. 
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Stage  i^  for  the  nn^st  part  gradual,  the  affected  Ibnb  passing  through 
a  ixunitxT  of  prodromal  .stages,  in  which  definite  evidences  of  ilefeetive 
circulation  can  I:n:*  detected.  These  clinical  stages  should  he  recognized 
and  properly  appreciated,  for,  then  only  can  the  projRT  prtvphylaetic 
measiu'es  Ix*  instituted  to  delay  or  even  pre%'ent  the  devcloptnent  of 
the  mortifpng  prtx'ess.  The  most  important  of  these  clinical  pictures 
are  briefly  the  following: 

Clinical  Forms  of  ARTERioscLEKoxrc  Disease  of  the  Lower  Ex- 
TREMrriES. — 1 .  hdermifient. Claudwation, — This s\Tnptom-tH>mplex may 
be  the  only  indication  of  arterial  disease.  Inteniiittent  clandication  may 
be  the  only  manifestation  of  obstructive  disease  of  the  arteries,  or,  it  may 
be  associated  with  absence  of  pulsation  in  the  dorsalis  pedis,  posterior 
tibial  and  popUteal  arteries.  I^ater  on,  it  is  oversliadowed  by  other 
sjnmptoms.  It  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  disease  per  se,  but  as  one  of  the 
majiifestations  of  a  number  of  diseases  in  ivhick  the  arteriss  of  the  lower 
extremities  are  narrowed  or  obliterated* 

2.  Intermittent  Claudieation  with  other  Evidences  of  Arrested  or 
hnpaired'  Arterial  Circithtion.^SncU  other  phenomena  are  ischemia 
on  elevation,  possibly  also  erytlu'omelia  or  reactionary  erythromeli«» 
attended  in  some  instances  with  coldness  and  paresthesiie, 

3.  Cases  Without  Trophie  Disorders. — Pallor  of  the  foot  in  the  hori- 
zontal position,  or  increased  pallor  on  elevation;  and  moderate  or 
fairly  marked  hyperemia,  rubor  or  erythronielia  in  the  dependent 
pogition  with  absence  of  pulses,  may  be  associated  with  coldness  or 
occasional  cyanosis,  in  patients  who  may  or  may  not  have  had  symj)- 
toms  of  intermittent  claudication* 

4.  Cases  with  Trophic  Disorders. — In  cases  with  intermittent 
claudication,  ischemia  on  elevation^  rubor,  coldness,  paresthesia, 
absent  pulses  in  certain  vessels,  trophi/i  disturbances  in  the  form  of 
ulcers  may  develop  slowly  or  suddenly  after  exposure  to  cold  or  some 
other  .insult. 

5.  Chronic  Cases  with  Inability  to  Walk. — These  may  have  l>een 
preceded  by  intennittent  claudication.  There  gradually  develops 
chronic  rubor,  inability  to  walk,  with  pain  in  the  foot.  The  usual 
signs  of  impaired  circulation  can  be  elicited.  In  short,  the  picture  is 
that  of  chronic  erytliromelia,  sometimes  with  edema,  without  trophic 
disturbances,  but  with  moderate  or  even  intense  pain. 

6.  Cases  with  Attacks  of  Thrombosis. — With  any  of  the  above  pictiu^s 
or  preceded  merely  by  indefinite  histor>'  of  intermittent  claudication, 
sudden  throml)Osis  may  occur  in  some  of  the  larger  vessels,  giving  rise 
to  the  following  sjinptom-complex*  The  patient  will  be  attacke<l  by 
sudden  pain  in  the  calf  or  in  the  foot,  with  inability  to  walk,  and  with 
pallor  and  coldness  of  the  forepart  of  tlie  foot.  On  examination,  tlie 
lilanchnxg  is  seen  to  be  intense  upon  elevation,  the  dorsal  is  pedis  and 
posterior  tibial  arteries  may  be  pulseless,  while  the  vessels  of  the  other 
leg  are  pulsating.  After  a  variat>le  period  of  time,  gangrene  may  set 
in,  or  indolent  trophic  disorders  may  develop*  In  other  cases  a  condi- 
ticm  of  chronie  rubor  may  result,  with  gradual  return  of  circulation, 
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the  usual  physical  si^ns  of  impoverished  circulation  persisting.  Careful 
treatment  instituted  at  the  ver>'  inception  of  the  thrombotic  attack, 
may  ward  off  threatening?  gangrene. 

In  short,  the  prodromal  signs  of  gangrene,  namely,  s>inptoms  that 
may  precwie  by  days,  months  or  years,  the  development  of  the  mor- 
tifying process  are  in  the  main:  intermittent  claudication,  pares- 
thesia, pallor,  coldness,  pain,  chronic  rubor  (erythromelia)  in  the  hori- 
zontal and  dependent  position,  attacks  of  thrombosis,  blanching  in 
the  elevated  position  of  the  limb  or  even  in  the  horizontal  position, 
loss  of  pulsation  in  the  dorsalis  pedis  and  posterior  tibial,  sometimes 
in  the  popliteal,  more  rarely  in  the  femoral  arteries,  development  of 
trophic  disturbances  such  as  ulcers,  fissures,  impaired  nail  growth, 
atrophic  skin  and  edema. 

TuoPiiic  Disturbances  and  Gangrene. — It  is  important  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  two  large  groups  of  tissue  dbintegration,  which 
result  from  imperfect  and  arrested  circulation:  {1)  trophic  disturb- 
ances, and  (2)  gangrene, 

1.  Trophic  Disturbances  in  Arteriosclerosis. — ^Trophic  disturbances 
include  all  manifestations  of  impaired  nutrition  of  the  skin  and  its 
ddnexa,  and  may  develop  months  or  years  before  gangrene  is  estab- 
lished. They  occur  much  less  frequently  in  arteriosclerosis  than  in 
thrombo-angiitis  obliterans. 

The  skin  may  be  atrophic  or  withered,  and  the  nails  may  show  evi- 
dence of  impaired  groi^'th.  llcers  at  the  tips  of,  or  between  the  toes, 
the  sequelse  of  abrasions  or  small  wounds,  are  occasionally  found.  More 
rarely,  punched  out  indolent  ulcers  over  the  dorsum  of  the  foot,  or 
over  the  lower  half  of  the  leg,  may  be  complications  of  attacks  of 
extensive  thrombosis. 

Small  bulla?,  the  precursors  or  prodromal  signs  of  small  patches 
of  gangrene,  may  lead  to  ulcers  or  to  the  separation  of  a  nail.  They 
may  heal,  or  may  lead  to  extensive  gangrene.  Perforating  ulcers  more 
often  attend  the  diabetic  cases  of  arteriosclerosis,  and  are  to  be  found 
most  frequently  in  the  plantar  aspect  of  the  foot.  They  are  chronic 
in  their  course,  ami  often  associated  with  deep  necrosis  and  suppura- 
tion. When  they  involve  the  toes,  they  lead  to  necrosis  of  bone.  The 
toe  may  become  enormously  enlarged.  A  granulating  strawberr>'-like 
wound  may  be  formed,  which  lies  at  the  orifice  of  a  tract  leading  down 
to  dead  bone. 

A  bunion  at  the  metatarsophalangeal  joint  of  the  great  and  fifth 
toes,  not  infrequently  affords  a  good  nidus  for  an  ulcer  which  almost 
always  leads  to  necrosis  of  the  underlying  bones. 

Small  ulcers  of  the  perforating  variety,  near  the  base  of  a  toe, 
often  represent  the  orifice  of  penetrating  abscesses,  the  necrotic  and 
suppurative  process  extending  along  the  tendons  and  hone,  and  causing 
necrosis  of  bone  for  a  considerable  distance  beyond  the  site  of  the 
w^ound. 

In  the  case  of  the  vpper  extremities,  trophic  disorders  associated 
with  arteriosclerosis  are  very  rare,  and  their  presence  should,  therefore. 
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suggest  either  the  existence  of  thrombo-angiitis  (jl>literans,  viis«>niotur 
disease,  or  otlirr  Tieoropathic  cause,  (lan^rene,  tcK),  of  the  upper 
extremities  is  exceediiif^ly  rare,  though  a  syinptorii-t^omplex  eoiupar- 
ahle  to  intennitteut  chiutlication  in  the  lower  extremities  is  uecasifmally 
eueouiitereil.  In  rare  cases  there  may  he  inteose  rulw^r  of  the  hand. 
The  radial  artery  may  fail  to  pulsate  and  ran  he  pat[)ated  as  a  rigid 
cord.  A'^-ray  examination  will  reveal  intensely  eateitied  arteries,  or  at 
least  calearcoos  deposits  along  the  course  of  the  larger  vessels, 

2.  Artertoiff'leroik  (rangreiie.—AMiougli  it  is  most  comiuoidy  seen 
in  the  aged  and,  therefore,  has  been  termed  mtiile  gfingrene  (chroiuc 
or  Pott's  gangrene),  it  may  also  afflict  younger  individuals  between 
the  ages  of  forty  or  fifty,  when  the  atherosclerosis  is  precocious  in 
development,  or  when  a  secondary  thrombosis  occurs  early  in  the  dis- 
ease. In  most  instances  dry  gangrene  devek*ps.  In  some,  however, 
we  may  see  the  moist  ty|x*  or  combinations  of  the  two. 

Dri^  gangrene  in  arterMhscleros^is  usually  involves  the  toes,  the  big 
toe  being  the  site  of  pretli lection.  Or,  there  may  be  multiple  areas  of 
gangrene  involving  the  peripheral  parts,  and  in  the  more  severe  cases, 
extensive  dry  gangrene  of  the  greater  |H>rtion  of  the  foot  may  l>e 
ex[>ected.  The  process  may  l>e  a  slow  one,  the  toes  Inking  spontaneuusly 
amputatcii  or  removed  by  of>eration.  The  extent  of  tlie  gangrene 
cannot  f>e  exactly  estimated  in  the  atherosclerotic  and  diabetic  cases, 
from  the  external  appearances,  nor  frcmi  the  line  of  demarcation  when 
it  is  present,  For»  if  such  an  amputated  limb  be  dissected,  extensive, 
widespread  sloughing  of  the  deeper  tissues  with  necrosis  of  bone  extend* 
ing  for  a  considerable  distance  beyond  or  above  the  apparent  line  of 
limitation  will  often  be  revealed.  It  is  incund>ent  upon  us,  therefore, 
in  every  case  to  make  an  .r-ray  examination  of  the  foot,  as  this  may 
demoustrate  that  the  destruction  has  implicated  tissues  beyond  the 
zone  of  skin  involvement. 

Where  infection  is  superadded,  the  usual  signs  of  phlegmon 
formation  or  lymphangitis  will  be  in  evidence.  The  suppurative 
inflammation  will  spread  into  tlie  healthy  tissues  from  the  site  of  the 
gangrene,  cither  in  acute  fashion,  or  suliacutely  without  causing  any 
considerable  rise  of  temperature,  but  evoking  intense  pain. 

Mofjtf  Gangn-ne. — Early  evidences  of  thn^atcning  gangrene  will  be 
intense  cyanosis,  coldness  of  the  atfected  part,  usually  the  toe,  and  the 
appearance  of  a  hemorrhagic  bleb  or  a  nmnlxT  of  blebs  filled  with 
pinkish  serum  (Plate  II).  The  part  will  have  a  dark-bhiish  or  purplish 
appearance,  or  even  angry  rtnl  where  the  epidermis  becomes  lifted  off 
(Plate  III).  In  the  immediate  neighborht:»c»d,  there  will  l>e  ecch^iiioses 
over  smalleT  or  hu-ger  are^is,  and  edema  with  exquisite  tenderness  just 
above  the  mortifying  tissues.  Where  there  is  infection,  the  t>-pical 
signs  of  l>Tnphangitis  usually  following  the  course  of  the  internal 
saphenous  vein  will  Ijt*  encountered. 

In  some  crises  there  will  develop  spontaneously  a  numlx^r  of  large 
buliie  over  the  toes  or  dorsum  of  the  foot,  and  in  these  clear  or  bloody 
serum  alone  will  collect.    This  is  the  early  stage  of  moist  gangrene. 
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A^  l\}0:  Y»it9j*i%)00^3ti  prrx^irae  trittuAay  aU  tbcee  fhin^i  i  that  liavv  fact 
prr^ir^fdv  fiiM  and  iits^iritMA  under  moist  gangmie  wiD  mkr  tke 
af^i^:arai]iCf^,  If  infection  occurs,  the  phle^monoas  pimAas  b  im« 
faifiirl  and  intenMr  than  in  the  case  of  diy  ^aopene,  and  pardcnbri 
in  Ahii0fftif:  cases  wiD  the  resistance  on  the  part  of  tbr  bodhr  be  m^gL 
r|ijat#r,  and  the  inflammatoo'  process  difficnk  to  check. 

CuyncAL  (lovuKfL  IK  Athero- OR  Abteriosclebotic  Diseask.- 
Ahhr^ildi  the  wznaXwos  from  the  given  tv-pcs  are  m^jiifoH^  ^od  j|  j^ 
therefr/re,  nuptf^WAt  to  recount  all  the  various  tv-pesof  dinicml  cxnusp,  tfa 
UAUmtn^  «^tinnnaries  include  the  most  common:  ^lany  patieiits  hav 
intermittent  claudir^ation  and  pain  on  walking  for  a  Icm^  time,  the] 
#levelofi  f'/AAvexfA  of  the  toes  or  of  the  whole  foot,  paresthesia,  ba 
rather  rarely  are  afflirrted  with  ulcers  or  other  signs  of  trophic  disturb 
anr^  ¥49  c-hararrterLstic  for  the  disease,  thrombo-angiitis  oUiterana 
They  may  have  attacks  of  thrombosis,  complicated  with  ulcers  o 
fiat/;hi;H  <A  gangnrne,  or  such  attacks  may  be  followed  by  healiAg  anc 
a  Htate  of  rrhronic  erythromelia  with  discomfort  and  scxne  disability 
in  the  affecU^l  leg;  or,  practically  all  symptoms  may  be  absent  unti 
afUrr  Hf^ine  iasult,  traumatism  or  cold,  or  without  cause  a  patch  of  dr\ 
or  moLHt  gangrene  develops.  In  a  number  of  cases,  particularly  in  thi 
rliaUrtic,  a  perforating  ulcer  brings  the  patient  to  our  notice,  and  this 
i»  r;omplicated  by  necrrwls  of  bone  and  the  usual  signs  of  deep  infection. 
Many  i>atients  complain  only  of  disability,  particularly  difficulty  in 
walking.  Some  develop  an  idcer  of  the  nail-bed  with  a  patch  of  dry 
gangrene  that  heals.  Others  never  develop  gangrene,  but  the  signs  of 
insufficiency  of  circulation  are  manifest  if  the  limbs  be  examined,  as 
blanrfhing  on  elevation,  slight  erythromelia,  and  absence  of  pulsation 
ore  regularly  prcisent. 
t  When  gangr(»n(;  develops,  usually  of  the  dry  variety,  the  onset  is 

{  often  luwTJlH'd  to  some  previous  injury,  the  paring  of  a  corn,  the  wearing 

i  of  too  tight  a  sh(x%  exi)osure  to  cold,  a  bruise  or  the  application  of  some 

I.  strong  nu»(li(;arnent.    The  big  toe  is  asually  the  first  to  be  involved. 

^  Its  tip  or  i]\v  whole  of  it  l)eeomes  dusky  red  or  purple,  gradually  becom- 

i  ing  pnrplish-hhu^k.    These  changes  in  color  and  evidences  of  mortifica- 

if  tion  an*  attcaidt^d  with  intense  pain  in  the  aflFected  region  and  in  the 

"  foot.    If  the  gangrene  remains  dry  and  no  infection  takes  place,  mum- 

nii(i(!ati()n  (Misues,  the  toe  l)ecoming  dry  and  shrivelled,  into  a  hard 
I  bla(!k  mass.    This,  however,  may  be  associated,  as  referred  to  above, 

j  with  ne(!rosis  and  suppuration  in  the  depth.    A  line  of  demarcation 

j  may  fonn,  or  gangrene  may  spread,  depending  upon  the  presence  or 

j  absencje  of  infec^tion,  the  resistance  of  the  tissues  and  the  condition  of 

j  the  tu-teries. 

:  Arteriosclerotic  Gangrene  with  Thrombosis. — Sudden  thrombosis  or 

extension  of  old  thrombotic  process  in  arteriosclerosis  must  be  regarded 
prt>piTly  as  being  a  complication  of  extensive  arteriosclerotic  or  athero- 
sc*leroti(!  disease  of  the  vessels  of  the  lower  extiemities.  If  we  study 
the  pathologi(*al  findings  in  the  arteries  of  legs  amputated  for  gangrene, 
aiul  eoinpnn*  these  with  the  elinieul  history,  we  will  note  the  following 
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causes  for  gangrene  in  athero  and  arteriosclerosis:  (1)  That  the  cir- 
culatory hiadequacy  or  insufficiency  Ls  partly  due  to  the  loss  of  elas- 
ticity in  the  vessels,  partly  to  concentric  diminution  of  the  lumiim  of 
the  vessels  through  atheroma,  thickening  of  the  intima,  and  calcifica' 
tion;  (2)  that  these  stages  aie  not  sufficient  to  account  for  the  sudden 
afivcnt  of  gangrene  in  some  cases,  nor  can  other  causes,  such  as  cardiac 
weakness  and  trauma  alone,  l>e  considered  sufficient  as  immediate 
catLses.  But  there  is  a  distinct  pathological  cause  in  the  occlusion 
produced  by  sudden  tliromhus  formation.  This  usually  occurs  in  the 
[x>plitcal  artery  and  extends  upward  into  the  femoral,  more  frequently 
passing'  downward  into  the  i^wstcrior  tibial  artery.  Histologicid  exami- 
nation of  the  femoi  al,  popliteal  and  posterior  tibial  arteries  in  such  cases 
has  demonstrated  conclusively  the  importance  of  the  role  of  thrombosis 
in  the  causation  of  the  gangrene,  the  thrombus  having  l)een  found  in 
various  stages  of  organization,  de|>ending  upon  its  age,  that  is,  upon 
the  time  that  has  elapsed  between  the  time  of  its  formation  and  the 
time  of  amputation  of  the  limb. 

Clinical  Histonr.^ — There  is  usually  a  previous  history  in  elderly 
individuals  (over  forty-five  years  of  age)  of  intermittent  claudication, 
or  indefinite  pains  in  the  lower  extremities,  particularly  in  one  limb. 
Suddenly,  the  patient  will  develop  the  following  s^Tnptoms;  trophic 
disturbances  terminating  in  gangrene  of  small  extent  (one  toe  or  more) ; 
or,  dry  gangrene  of  a  toe  or  toes,  the  foot,  or  poition  of  a  leg;  or,  exten- 
sive miust  gangrene.  In  other  cases  the  signs  of  sudden  impaiiTnent 
of  circulation  due  to  thrombosis  of  the  popliteal  or  femoral  arteries  make 
themselves  manifest  without  the  development  of  ulcer  or  gangrene. 
These  are  sudden  pain  in  the  calf  of  the  leg  or  fiwt,  attended  with 
paresthesia,  coldnes:^',  pallor  and  weakness  of  the  limlr.  Examination 
reveals  absence  of  pulsation  in  the  dorsalis  |)edis»  posterior  tibial, 
possibly  also  in  the  popliteal  arteries,  pallor  of  the  foot,  slight  erythrcj- 
melia  on  depression  of  the  limb,  at  times  throinl>osed  veins,  particularly 
the  external  saphenous.  Hemorrhagic  areas  and  cyanotic  patches  sug- 
gestive of  impending  gangrene  may  also  ap|>ear.  Improvement  in  cir- 
culation may  then  take  place,  so  that  the  limb  grai^lually  liecomes  warm, 
the  pallor  and  cyanosis  disappear,  a  state  of  chronic  erj^thromelia  (rubor) 
being  iLsuatly  the  manifestation  of  unproved  circulatory  cunditions. 
Sooner  or  later,  however,  even  such  cases  may  have  fresh  attacks  of 
thrombosis  leading  to  gangrene. 

Patholofy. — A  study  of  the  vessels  in  such  cases  has  shown  cither 
recent  organizing  tkrombi  in  the  popliteal  arter^',  or  a  combination 
of  these  clr>ts  with  old  organized  clots,  the  recent  thrombosis  extending 
for  a  variable  distance  downward  into  the  posterior  tibial  artery. 
From  the  observations  on  the  conditions  of  the  arteries,  it  seems  that 
extensive  obtiu-ation  due  to  atherosclerosis,  atheroma,  etc.,  and  old 
thrombosis  in  the  pc^pliteal  artery  may  l>e  compatible  with  fairly  gocid 
circulation  of  the  limb.  But  when  an  a<ldit ional  extensive  recent  tlirom- 
bosb  takes  place,  or  when  extraneous  causes  (cold,  cardiac  weakness, 
etc.)  an*  ailded,  the  limb  succumbs  to  the  mortifying  process. 
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ArterioBclerotic  Qangrene  with  Diabetes. — This  should  not  properl} 
be  classed  as  a  distinct  form  of  gangrene  (so-called  diabetic  gangrene), 
inasmuch  as  the  patholog>'  is  the  same  as  that  of  arteriosclerotic  gan- 
grene. The  mortifying  process  cannot  be  regarded  as  being  due  to  the 
diabetes,  but  as  the  result  of  extensive  arterial  obliteration.  The  disease 
may  take  a  course  somewhat  different  from  simple  arteriosclerosis, 
because  of  the  presence  of  the  complicating  diabetes.  The  s^^nptoma- 
tology  may  be  identical  with  that  discussed  under  arteriosclerotic 
gangrene,  or  may  be  modified  after  trophic  disorders  and  gangrene 
have  definitely  developed  by  the  presence  of  hyperglycemia. 

When  ulcers  are  present,  a  phlegmonous  process  is  more  apt  to  ensue 
with  the  trophic  disorders  as  the  starting  point.  Necrosis  of  the  deeper 
tissues  is  likely  to  be  more  extensive,  and  mobt  gangrene  is  more  fre- 
quently seen.  As  far  as  the  changes  in  the  arteries  are  concerned, 
these  are  identical  with  those  of  arteriosclerotic  gangrene,  and  the 
calcification  and  atheroma  are  usually  intense. 

Cases  of  diabetes  in  elderly  people  with  fairly  marked  arterio- 
sclerosis may  present  none  or  very  few  of  the  tjT)ical  signs  of  impaired 
circulation,  and  still  may  develop  patches  of  gangrene.  Such  gangrene 
usually  eventuates  after  traiunatism,  thermal  or  mechanical.  The  de- 
velopment of  a  gangrenous  patch  over  the  shin  bone  after  an  abrasion, 
or  after  careless  rubbing,  scratching  or  massage  is  common.  The 
abrasion,  scratch  or  bum  becomes  converted  into  a  small  area  of  dry- 
gangrene,  involving  merely  the  skin,  rarely  the  subcutaneous  alveolar 
tissues. 

On  examination  it  w^ill  be  found  that  blanching  on  elevation  is  absent. 
Krythromelia  or  reactionary  erythromelia  is  also  absent.  The  dorsalis 
pedis  and  popliteal  may  pulsate.  The  general  color  of  the  limb  is  good. 
In  short,  there  are  none  of  the  usual  manifestations  of  circulatory 
deficiency,  and  yet  gangrene  occurs. 

These  are  the  cases  in  which  inadequacy  of  circulation  is  not  suffi- 
ciently great  to  produce  the  definite  objective  phenomena  of  vascular 
obturation,  so  characteristic  in  the  peripheral  parts.  And  still  the 
narrowing  and  rigidity  of  the  arteries,  coupled  with  the  presence  of  the 
metabolic  deficiencies  due  to  the  diabetes  are  sufficient  to  lead  to 
gangrene  of  the  tissues  upon  the  mere  action  of  a  trifling  trauma. 
The  prognosis  in  these  cases  is  usually  good  if  treatment  be  directed 
toward  the  diabetes,  if  infection  be  prevented  by  giving  free  exit  to 
pus,  when  it  collects  under  the  gangrenous  patches  of  the  skin,  and  if 
the  author's  "Postural  Method  of  Treatment"  be  employed  (p.  811) 
together  with  other  methods  for  enhancing  the  circulation. 

Pathology. — We  have  grouped  both  the  arteriosclerotic  and  diabetic 
cases  together,  for  the  pathology  of  the  vessels  is  the  same.  A  study 
of  the  condition  of  the  arteries  and  veins  in  limbs  amputated  for  so- 
called  diabetic  gangrene  reveals  the  fact  that  in  each  and  every  instance 
we  are  dealing  not  with  a  gangrenous  process  due  to  the  diabetes  per  se, 
but  a  mortifying  process  dependent  upon  extensive  arterial  disease. 

In  both  arteriosclerotic  and  diabetic  cases  there  is  an  extensive 
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and  intense  athero-  ur  arteriosclerotic  process.  In  some  cases 
there  is  marked  (trclnititm  (hie  to  the  heaping  up  of  atheroma  tons 
and  calcific  material,  or  to  a  combination  of  this  process  ami  scc- 
t>ndury  tliroinbosis,  or  a  moderate  degree  of  atherosclerosis  with 
obtnrating  thrombosis.  These  cases  may  be  groupetl  nmler  the  cap- 
tii>n  ifiteriite,  obhtmling  afheroseleTotw  process.  In  another  scries  r>f 
cases  we  find  that,  although  ver>^  few  of  the  vessels  are  completely 
closed »  the  atherosclerotic  process  is  very  extensive  and  intense, 
making  the  vascular  walls  rigid,  or  pnxlucing  a  dilatation  or  [lonching 
of  the  walls  of  many  vcsst^s.  Both  of  these  lesions  will  have  as  their 
se{|uence  impaired  nutrition  of  the  parts,  hy  virtue  oi  the  loss  of 
elasticity  in  the  arterial  walls.  This  type  may  be  grouped  under  the 
caption  atheroselerosis  with  slight  or  no  occhtsmn. 

Conmion  to  both  types,  the  diabetic  and  arteriosclerotic,  is  the  fact 
that  the  larger  veins  are  Init  miMlerately  involved,  although  they  may 
have  suffered  a  moderate  degree  of  endarteritis  or  thickening  of  the 
iotima. 

The  arterial  lesions  may  be  summed  up  as  follows:  extensive  degen- 
eratit^n  of  the  arterial  walls,  intense  atherosclerosis,  calcification,  some- 
times bone  fornKition.  often  occlusion  of  a  large  part  of  a  vesseKs 
course,  the  arteries  being  ccmvertetl  into  rigid  pii>estems;  at  other 
times,  less  pronounced  atherosclerosis  with  dilatation  of  the  vessel 
wails  in  places  or  a  combination  of  intense  atherosclerosis  with  throm- 
bosis. A  reference  to  Fig.  503  will  show  the  nature  of  the  occlusive 
process  in  some  of  the  cases  of  diabetic  and  arteriosclerotic  gangrene. 
The  elastic  tissue  stains  show  a  proliferation  and  heaping  up  of  the 
elastic  layers  or  lamellie  and  that  the  remnant  of  the  lutnen  may  be 
f)ccluded  by  organized  clot,  Anotlier  type  of  lesion  is  that  in  which 
marked  calcification  of  the  vessel  walls  takes  place,  sometimes  attended 
with  bone  formation, 

DiapiO0i5* — Except  for  the  rare  cases  developing  at  a  relatively 
early  age  (forty  to  fifty-five),  the  advanced  age  of  the  patient  is  signifi- 
cant. The  history  of  intermittent  claudication,  the  absence  of  arterial 
pulsation,  evidences  of  defective  local  nutrition*  the  development  of 
trtiphic  disorders,  the  blanching  of  the  foot  on  elevation  with  occa- 
sional rubc^r,  in  the  pendent  position,  the  presence  of  distinct  calcareous 
vessels  in  the  roentgen  picture,  and  finally,  the  development  of  trophic 
disorders  followefl  or  attendc4l  by  severe  pain  or  gangrene  are  the  chief 
points  to  be  relied  upon  for  a  diagnosis. 

Although  the  chief  clinical  features  of  the  disease,  throrahfi-angiitis 
obliterans  will  be  discussed  later  (see  p.  7S7),  the  following  differential 
jmints  may  be  noted  here:  (1)  The  symptoms  in  thrombo-angritis 
t»l)literans,  as  far  as  the  development  of  gangrene  is  concerned,  are  apt 
tr>come  on  much  more  slowly,  the  prodromal  symptoms  i»r  signs  lasting 
for  W€»eks,  many  months  or  even  years.  (2)  Blanching  and  erythromelia 
(rubor)  are  not  so  regularly  present  in  arteriosclerotic  and  diabetic 
cases,  and  if  present,  are  usually  not  so  marked,  (3)  (Gangrene  may  in 
either  instance  cover  a  small  area  at  the  beginning  and  slowly  advance, 
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but  in  arteriosclerosis  and  diabetic  cases  its  advance  is  apt  to  be  mo 
rapid.    Moist  gangrene   is  less  apt  to   occur  in   thrombo-angiit 
!  obliterans.    (4)  Alteration  in  the  outward  appearance  of  the  limb  i 

arteriosclerosis  may  be  almost  imperceptible  before  trophic  disorde 
jj  and  gangrene  develop,  whereas  in  thrombo-angiitis  obliterans  the  di 

*3  tinct  evidences  of  the  disease  make  their  appearance  many  monti 

I  j  previously.  (5)  The  absence  of  migrating  phlebitis,  phlebitic  nodositie 
Ji|  so  typical  of  thrombo-angiitis  obliterans  is  of  diflFerential  value.  (( 
1]                 The  occurrence  of  gangrene  of  the  upper  extremities  is  extremely  rai 

II  in  arteriosclerosis,  relatively  common  in  thrombo-angiitis  obliterani 
\  (7)  Itacial  (Hebrews)  and  sex  (male)  predilection,  so  typical  of  thromb< 
j  \                 angiitis  obliterans,  does  not  obtain  in  arteriosclerosis. 

;  Prognosis. — In  arteriosclerotic  gangrene  the  prognosis  is   usual! 

*  grave.    In  general,  the  outlook  will  be  favored  by  age  (the  older  th 

patient,  the  more  dubious  the  chances)  and  the  general  systemic  coe 
;  dition.    When  extensive  thrombosis  is  absent,  threatening  gangren 

,j '  may  be  controlled  either  spontaneously  by  rest,  or  with  the  aid  of  th 

\  proper  therapeutic  measures.    Or  the  patient  may  get  well  with  th 

I  mere  loss  of  a  phalanx  or  digit.    Patients  of  very  advanced  age,  witl 

extremely  poor  circulation,  must  be  regarded  as  gravely  ill,  for  higl 
amputation,  above  the  knee  or  at  the  middle  of  the  thigh,  will  event 
\  ually  become  necessary.    Even  this  procedure  when  it  is  well  borne 

; '  may  be  followed  by  continued  sloughing  of  the  skin  flaps,  necrosis  o 

!; '  the  exposed  tissues  and  finally  a  lethal  outcome. 

\  \  The  outlook  is  always  bad  in  cases  of  arteriosclerotic  gangrene  of  tb 

diabetic  type.    As  a  rule  we  are  dealing  with  patients  advanced  ii 
(  years.    The  arteriosclerotic  process  is  intense.    The  vitality  seems  t 

\  be  diminished,  both  by  virtue  of  the  condition  of  the  vessels,  as  well  a 

\  by  the  general  systemic  condition  of  the  patient.    In  spite  of  the  bes 

\  conservative  treatment,  failure  to  heal  even  a  small  ulcer  is  common 

(  and  extensive,  subacute,  phlegmonous  formation  is  to  be  expected  ii 

■  many  of  the  cases.    Even  when  a  line  of  demarcation  has  developed 

^  the  spontaneous  sequestration  of  the  part  and  spontaneous  healing  i* 

6  only  to  be  regarded  with  a  degree  of  hope  in  those  cases  where  but  s 

small  part  is  involved,  such  as  a  toe  or  a  part  of  a  toe.  When  amputa- 
tion al)ove  the  knee  has  to  be  performed,  the  danger  of  coma  super- 
vening is  great. 

This  type  of  gangrene  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  least  hopeful, 
the  mortality  being  higher  than  in  any  other  type  of  gangrene  due  to 
arterial  disease. 

Treatment. — ^The  simple  arteriosclerotic  and  diabetic  cases  may  be 
considered  together,  although  the  special  exigencies  of  the  diabetic 
cases  will  require  particular  attention.  Treatment  includes  the  sys- 
temic therapy  of  the  diabetes  and  generalized  arteriosclerosis,  and 
prophylactic  treatment  against  complications.  Local  management 
comprises  methods  of  enhancing  circulation  in  the  affected  extremity, 
the  care  of  trophic  disorders,  secondary  local  infection  and  methods 
of  amputation. 
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Proplttflaiiic  Measures. — The  patients  with  clial>etes  as  well  as  those 
with  FithtTCH  aiit!  arteriosclerosis  sliuuhl  he  given  a  list  of  rules  that 
must  he  earefully  observed »  lest  they  run  the  chance  of  de\'eloping 
trophic  disturbances  and  gangrene- 
First,  walking  for  great  distances  should  l>e  avoided,  particularly  if 
there  is  a  histor>^  of  intermittent  claudication,  cold  extremities,  pre- 
vious attacks  of  gangrene,  or  trophic  disorder,  together  with  the  objec- 
tive findings  by  the  physician  pointing  to  impaired  circulation,  such 
as  ischemia,  pulseless  vessels,  or  er>thromelia.  hVcond,  exposure  to 
colli,  with  pc*ssih!e  frost-bite  is  dangeroiLs;  even  moderate  degrt*es  of 
cold  arc  |)o<vrl\'  l>orne.  Third,  the  wearing  of  tight  shoes  should  l>e 
carefully  shunned.  Wherever  ix)ssible,  a  sojoiu^n  in  a  warm  climate 
will  Ik*  fouuil  beneficiab  Foiu-th.  all  manipulations,  such  as  cutting 
corns,  callouses,  ingrown  toe-nails,  bunions,  should  be  left  to  a  physi- 
cian or  surgeon,  for  the  very  beginning  of  trouble  is  often  traceable 
to  the  manipulations  of  a  pedicure.  Fifth,  the  smallest  injury  should 
l>e  scrupulously  cared  for  by  a  competent  surgeon.  Sixth,  daily  cleans- 
ing of  the  feet,  with  more  than  ordinary  care,  and  the  use  of  sterile 
dusting  powder  should  l>c^  insisted  upon.  Seventh,  tobacco  and  alcohol 
should  be  indulged  in  with  great  moderation,  or  not  at  all.  Eighth. 
diabetes,  if  present,  should  Im?  treated  according  to  present-day  methods 
with  a  view  to  making  the  patient  free  of  acetone  and  diacetic  acid 
and  reducing  the  sugar  content  of  the  blood. 

Methods  of  Imprming  flie  (^irculuiimi. — This  includes  (1)  the  author*s 
ixistiyal  trt/atment;  (2)  the  hot  air  treatment;  (13)  the  diathermic 
treatment;  (4)  the  heat  of  electric  lamp;  (5)  the  thermophore. 

All  these  methods  may  l>e  given  a  trial.  They  are  descrilx^d  under  the 
section  of  thrombo-angiitis  obliterans.  They  are  not  applical>k% 
however,  in  all  cases  and  onlv"  experience  can  teach  us  what  the  best 
uietho(ls  may  be  in  any  given  case. 

The  postural  treahneni  (see  page  811),  which  c^onsists  in  the  induc- 
tion of  a  reactionary  hyperemia  in  the  aflected  part  b\  prt^liminary 
elevation  of  the  leg,  followed  by  depression  of  the  limb  in  a  dependent 
position,  may  l>e  used  with  some  l^enefit  in  almost  all  cases,  except 
where  gangrene  has  already  become  extensive,  where  a  phlegmon  has 
developed,  or  where  such  change  of  position  is  too  painful  to  the 
patient.  When  recent  extensive  thrombosis  has  taken  place,  it  is  also 
contraindicated. 

Hoi  air  irmlmeni  must  l)e  very  carefully  apphed;  and  should  exclude 
the  part  aH'ec*ted  by  trophic  disturbanc:es  or  gangrene.  The  temt>era- 
ture  should  be  grarhially  elevated,  being  no  higher  than  ]2^  to  150* 
F.  at  the  Ijeginfiing  of  treatment  and  raised  no  higher  than  220°. 
Seances  of  fifteen  to  thirty  minutes  twice  a  day  have  given  good 
results,  (ireat  tare  nmst  be  exercised  in  the  use  of  hot  air  to  avoid 
burnbig  the  patient,  since  dire  results  may  follow  such  additional 
innult  to  the  already  damaged  part.  Here,  too,  in  the  presence  of 
extensive  gangrene,  phlegmon  formation,  attacks  of  acute  or  recent 
thrombosjii  with  threatened  dry  gangrene  of  ^  large  portion  of  a  limb, 
this  method  is  (!optramdicatecl, 
vot   IV— 50 
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The  application  of  heat  by  means  of  special  lamps  will  be  usefi 
where  a  hot  air  apparatus  is  not  obtainable.  So  also  an  electric  tbermc 
phore  is  a  valuable  aid  to  other  methods  of  treatment,  and  should  b 
wrapped  around  the  thigh  and  leg  over  a  flannel  bandage,  the  tem 
perature  being  controlled  by  a  thennometer. 

The  diathermic  treatment  may  be  tried  in  the  arteriosclerotic  an< 
diabetic  cases,  if  thrombophlebitis,  extensive  gangrene,  phlegmon 
ulcer  and  infection  are  not  present.  It  is,  therefore,  limited  in  it 
usefulness  to  those  early  cases  in  which  symptoms  of  intermitten 
claudication  are  present  together  with  threatened  trophic  disorder 
and  gangrene,  without  actual  gangrene  or  ulceration. 

Treatment  of  Trophic  Disorders  and  Gangrene, — ^This  includes,  (1] 
all  thase  conservative  measures  which  have  for  their  purpose  the 
attempts  to  heal  trophic  disorders,  such  as  ulcer,  infections  and  gan- 
grene of  small  extent ;  and  (2)  methods  of  amputation. 

Wherever  possible,  particularly  in  cases  of  arteriosclerotic  gangrene 
complicated  with  diabetes,  every  effort  should  be   made   to    prevent 
extension  of  the  local  proc^ess,  and  to  bring  about  a  cure   without 
amputation.    Absolute  rest  and  strict  asepsis  are  essential.     Where 
dry  gangrene  is  present,  diligent  attention  to  cleanliness  of  the  part, 
sponging  with  weak  alcohol,  powdering  with  dermatol  or   bismuth 
subnitrate,  are  measures  that  are  indicated    until   sequestration    or 
demarcation  begins.    Where  sloughs  are  present,  no  attempts  should 
be  made  to  separate  these  artificially  unless  this  can  be  done  without 
causing  bleeding.     Where  infection  is  present ,  daily  baths  of  warm  saline 
solution  from  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes  twice  or  thrice  daily,  followe^d 
by  sponging  with  weak  alcohol  over  the  intact  skin,  and  then  the  appli- 
cation of  wet  dressings  (liquor  Burrowi  1  part,  glycerin  2  parts,  water 
3  parts)  changed  twicje  or  three  times  daily,  and  kept  moist  without 
the  use  of  impervious  rubber  tissue  or  other  means  will  tend  to  accel- 
erate the  separation  of  sloughs  and  limit  the  inflammatory  process. 
Incisions  must  be  made  whenever  there  is  an  extension  of  the  phlegmon- 
ous process,  nitrous  oxide  gas,  or  nitroiLS  oxide  with   oxygen    being 
administered  for  this  purpose.     Ixx'al  anesthesia  should  not  be  used 
under  any  circumstances.     When  a  toe  or  a  small  part  has  become 
sufficiently  loosened,  the  part  may  \:>e  removed  under  nitrous  oxide 
gas.    Or,  when  the  gangrene  is  limited  to  one  toe,  or  more,  and  the  pain 
becomes  too  great  to  bear,  the  removal  of  one  or  more  toes  imder 
nitrous  oxide  gas  is  indicated. 

Ampjitaiion. — Indication  for  amputation  will  depend  upon  whether 
conservative  measures  are  successful  or  not,  upon  the  general  condi- 
tion of  the  patient,  and  on  the  severity  of  the  pain.  It  will,  further- 
more, be  influenced  by  the  rapidity  with  which  the  gangrene  extends, 
and  by  the  presence  of  very  extensive  phlegmon,  which  will  not  become 
arrested  by  conservative  incision. 

There  seems  to  be  no  unanimity  of  opinion  regarding  just  where 
and  when  to  amputate  in  cases  of  this  sort.  In  general  we  may  say 
that  when  conservative  treatment  has  failed,  which  includes  methods 
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of  enhancing  drculatitjn,  conservative  incisions,  dressings,  amputation 
of  small  extent,  anH  when  ^anprene  shows  e\idencc  of  progressicvn^  no 
line  of  ilemarcation  forming,  and  the  suppurative  process  threatens 
the  patient,  amputation  above  the  knee,  preferably  at  the  lower  third 
or  middle  is  to  l)e  i>erfonned.  This  should  \\e  done  under  nitrous 
oxi^le  anesthesia*  by  the  circular  method,  the  aiieriosteal  method  of 
amputation  V>eing  preferred.  The  femur  should  be  rut  high  enougli 
HO  as  to  avoid  the  production  of  a  conical  stump  when  the  flap  retracts. 
Since  we  may  expect  .slight  sloughing  of  the  jx^riphery  of  the  flap  even 
in  favorable  cases,  it  is  wise  to  make  provision  for  this  in  advance. 
The  wounrl  should  he  left  fairly  wide  open,  although  several  catgut 
sutures  may  be  placed  into  the  muscles  to  bring  them  together  aufl 
control  bleeding.  Sterile  adhesive  plaster  may  be  employed  to  approxi- 
mate the  edges  of  the  flap  loosely,  wide  drainage  until  granulations 
have  formed,  giving  the  best  results, 

Thrombo^aEpitis  obliterans^  is  a  clinical  and  pathological  entity 
which  has  been,  and  is  still,  incorrectly  called  "endarteritis  obliterans" 
by  many  authors*  The  names,  presenile,  infantile  and  ju%Tnile  gan* 
grene  have  also  been  applied  to  it. 

At  the  onset,  thrombo-angiitis  obliterans  is  essentially  an  ioflim-' 
matory  process,  involving  particularly  the  d'^eply  situated  and  larger 
arteries  and  veins  of  the  lowfr  or  tipper  extremities.  Almost  inrnie- 
diately  after  the  inception  of  the  lesion,  there  follows  extensive  occlu- 
sive thromWsis,  that  sulisequentty  gives  way  to  a  stage  of  healing  or 
organization,  the  final  result  being  the  complete  closure  of  arteries  and 
veins  over  a  large  extent  of  their  course  by  vascularized  and  canalized 
connective  tissue.  Although  no  extensive  study  has  been  made  of 
thrombo-angiitis  in  the  vascular  domain  outside  of  the  extremities, 
the  typical  lesions  have  t>een  observed  by  Buerger  in  the  spennatic 
vessels,  and  according  to  Murphy,  are  said  to  occur  in  the  renal  vessels, 

CharacterLstic  is  the  involvement  of  the  superficial  veins  of  the  lowTr 
and  upper  ex'trt^mities  in  the  form  of  a  migratmg  or  ihrombophkbiih 
in  about  20  to  25  per  c^nt,  of  the  cases.  It  is  in  this  territory  that  the 
most  thorough  and  reliable  investigations  on  pathology  can  be  made, 
as  the  lesions  in  the  vessels  then  become  accessible  at  the  v^ry  onset 
of  the  malady  Ijefore  the  effects  of  organization  and  healing  have  con- 
fused the  histological  picture. 

Clinical  Symptoms.— The  disease  manifests  itself  in  most  instances 
with  indefinite  pains  in  the  sole  of  one  foot  (usually  the  left)  in  the 
ankle,  or  in  the  toes,  the  patients  being  soon  disturl^ed  in  their  walk 
by  these  symptoms,  or  by  the  sudden  onset  of  cramj^like  sensations 
in  the  calf  or  elsewhere  in  the  leg  (intermittent  claudication).  These 
feelings  make  the  patients  take  frequent  n^sts,  often  inducing  them  to 
in%'estigate  the  condition  of  their  limbs,  Some  take  off  their  shoes  and 
rub  the  part  in  the  hoix?  of  dispelling  the  pains  or  banishing  the  uncom- 
fortable numbness  of  the  toes  and  feet;  others  say  that  the  feet  become 

*  This  name  wns  aug^ostod  in  1IM>8  by  the  author  for  this  interestiiig  aud  romark- 
able  (lise&^  and  has  been  veo'  getieraJly  ac<«pt4»d  in  the  tTnited  States. 
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cold  and  numb  when  the  temperature  is  low  and  the  weather  is  inclei 
ent.  After  the  lapse  of  weeks,  months  or  even  years,  evidences 
trophic  disturbances  make  their  appearance.  Following  the  cutti] 
of  a  nail,  or  without  apparent  cause,  an  abraded  spot  or  hemorrhaj 
bleb,  a  pustule,  or  a  dry,  dead  patch  of  skin  develops  near  the  tip 
one  of  the  toes  or  under  a  nail.  Now  the  local  pain  becomes  excrucia 
ing  during  the  night  as  well  as  day,  so  that  some  of  the  sufferers  h 
for  amputation  of  the  affected  part. 

It  is  usually  during  the  first  attack  of  trophic  disorder,  but  sometim< 
when  only  intermittent  claudication  is  present,  that  the  physician  < 
patient  notices  another  characteristic  symptom,  namely,  a  peculii 
blush  of  the  toes  and  forepart  of  the  foot,  sometimes  extending  to  tl 
ankle  or  slightly  above,  when  the  limb  is  in  a  pendent  position  (Plai 
Y).  Upon  allowing  the  limb  to  hang  down,  the  affected  toe  soc 
turns  color.  It  assumes  a  bright  red  hue  which  is  seen  to  pass  to  tl 
other  toes  and  then  up  the  back  of  the  foot  for  a  variable  distano 
This  reddening  is  often  termed  rubor,  or  may  be  called  erythramelu 
The  elevated  extremity,  on  the  contrary,  rapidly  becomes  blanche 
(ischemia).  Sometimes  the  superficial  ulcer  will  heal  under  conservi 
tive  treatment  and  the  patient  will  either  recover  perfectly  or  hi 
symptoms  will  become  chronic.  At  this  period  his  limb  will  show  th 
scars  left  by  previous  ulcers.  The  dorsalis  pedis  and  the  posteric 
tibial  arteries  usually  fail  to  pulsate,  and  ischemia  in  the  elevate 
position  and  redness  of  ''erythromelia''  in  the  pendent  position  ai 
regularly  elicited.  Sooner  or  later,  however,  a  patch  of  gangren 
develops,  the  local  pain  becomes  intense,  and  amputation  will  be  th 
issue. 

Because  of  the  striking  condition  of  redness  in  the  dependent  posi 
tion,  and  because  of  the  increase  of  local  pain  when  the  limb  is  hangin^ 
down,  a  number  of  clinicians  have  been  accustomed  to  diagnosticat 
**erythromelalgia"  in  these  patients.  Some  cases  have  been  regarded 
as  examples  of  Raynaud's  disease,  because  in  them  the  symptoms  o 
b    I  blanching  and  cyanosis  of  the  parts  were  prominent  features.   Althougl 

I  resembling  erythromelalgia  and  Raynaud's  disease  in  a  number  o 

M  symptoms,  the  clinical  picture  of  thrombo-angiitis  obliterans  is  s< 

characteristic  and  definite,  and  its  pathological  -lesions  so  typical  ii 
this  disease,  that  it  consitutes  a  distinct  clinical  entity. 

Clinical  Characteristics. — In  a  study  of  20()  cases  by  Buerger  then 
was  1  in  which  the  typical  picture  of  thrombo-angiitis  occurred  in  s 
Gentile.  In  100  cases  there  were  70  Russians,  17  Austrians,  3  Ameri- 
cans (of  foreign  extraction),  2  Roumanians,  1  German,  1  Turkish  (oi 

,  Russian  extraction)  Hebrew.    Of  100  cases  there  were  99  males,  ] 

I  female. 

Most  of  the  cases  were  heavy  smokers,  the  average  amount  being 
almost  21  cigarettes  daily.  Two  cases  (1  male  and  1  female)  assertec 
that  they  had  never  smoked. 
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Limbs  Affected, — In  100  cases  there  was  a  histury  of  171  legs  having 
been  iiivohed.    Both  le^s  were  afFected  in  71  eases;  the  n^\\t  leg  alone 

the  majority 


in 


*^9. 


In  otht 


cases,  tlie  left  leg  alone  ni  ZZ  cases. 
of  cases  of  throniho-an^iitis  obliterans  if  followe<l  fur  a  sufficiently  long 
period  of  time,  will  show  the  lesion  in  lM»th  lower  extremities. 

The  upper  extremities  are  less  freciiieotly  involvetL  There  were  21 
cases  with  30  arms  affected.  Both  arms  wem*  affected  in  9  cases;  the 
right  arm  only  in  5  cases;  the  left  arm  only  in  7  cases. 

Age  id  Onset  of  l>ise(Ut€.—T\w  average  age  obtained  by  addition  of 
all  the  cases  was  thirty-two  years  and  five  months.  The  youngest 
patient  was  seventeen  years  old  at  the  age  of  onset,  the  oldest  patient 
fifty-six.  These  figures,  however,  are  much  too  high,  since  it  is  very 
difficult  to  estimate  the  exact  age  at  which  the  disease  began,  because 
of  the  insidious  nature  of  the  onset,  and  the  fact  that  the  onset  is  over- 
looked in  many  cases. 

Duration  of  Symptoins  before  Onset  of  Gan{fretie. — About  one  year  and 
eight  months  represents  the  average  time  elapsed  before  gangrene 
appeared.  In  some  cases  the  gangrene  set  in  within  a  short  time  or 
almost  siiDultaneousl%'  with  the  apparent  onset,  the  longest  periorl 
being  twelve  years  after  the  beginning  of  the  complaint. 

Amputatioa*— This  became  necessary  in  52  cases  out  of  KM)  (52  per 
cent.)  according  to  the  records  of  the  periods  of  observation.  Doubt- 
less in  many  of  the  cases  amputation  Ix^ame  necessar>^  at  some  later 
date,  w^hen  they  were  no  longer  under  observation,  so  that  a  percentage 
of  75  per  cent,  or  80  per  cent,  would  not  be  too  high  an  estimate. 

Etiology .^The  cause  of  the  pathological  process  in  thrombo-angiitis 
obliterans  has  not  yet  been  definitely  established.  By  his  studies  of 
the  clinical  aspt*ct  and  pathology  of  the  disease,  Buerger  has  estab- 
lished the  following  facts:  (1)  That  the  disease  is  tiot  an  endarteritis 
obliterans:  (2)  that  it  is  an  occlusive  thrombotic  process  involving  the 
deep  arteries  and  veins  of  the  upper  and  lowTr  extremities,  or  the 
sui>erficial  veins;  that  the  early  stages  of  the  disease  manifest  them- 
selves in  an  inflammatory  lesion  which  shows  a  specific  and  character- 
istic morphok)gical  picture,  while  in  the  process  of  healing;  and  (3)  that 
in  the  early  or  acute  stage,  certain  purulent  foci  make  their  appearance 
that  would  suggest  a  microbial  agent  or  infectious  causative  factor. 
No  organism,  however,  has  as  yet  been  demonstrated,  even  in  the 
superficial  veins,  when  these  are  in  the  stage  of  acute  inflammation. 

Syphilis  has  been  regarded  by  some  as  a  possible  cause,  but  a  study 
of  the  histories  and  of  the  Wassermann  tests  in  more  than  30  cases* 
has  shown  that  lues  is  not  responsible. 

It  is  a  striking  circumstance  tliat  of  a  series  of  200  cases,  Buerger 
found  only  1  case  in  a  woman,  and  in  this  patient  no  amputation  was 
performetb  so  that  the  diagnosis  was  made  on  clinical  signs  ahme. 


>  Btserg»r  Atid  Knlwki:  Mod.  E&s,,  Oeioher  15,  1910, 
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Furthermore,  it  is  interesting  that  but  1  case  out  of  200  did  not  bel 
to  the  Semitic  race.^ 

Tobacco  is  probably  a  predisposing  factor,  and  may  be  regari 
at  least  as  causing  some  alteration  in  the  vessels  that  makes  tfa 
liable  to  the  attacks  of  inflanunation  and  thrombosis.     Most  of 
cases  are  heavy  smokers,  although  smoking  was  denied  in  1  per  ce 
of  Buerger's  cases.* 

Classification  of  Thrombo-angiitis  Obliterans. — For  purposes  of  clini 
diagnosis  it  is  useful  to  divide  the  cases  of  thrombo-angiitis  obliteri 
into  four  groups: 

I.  Typical  thrombo-angiitis  obliterans  of  the  lower  extremities. 
II.  Thrombo-angiitis  obliterans  with  associated  thrombophlebitis 
migrating  phlebitis. 

III.  Thrombo-angiitis  obliterans  with  involvement  of  the  upj 
extremities. 

IV.  Thrombo-angiitis  obliterans  with  secondary  or  complicati 
athero-  or  arteriosclerosis. 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  this  grouping  is  artifici 
for  many  cases  may  belong  to  one  or  more  of  these  subdivisions  at  t 
same  time.  Thus,  cases  in  group  I  may  be  affected  with  migrati 
phlebitis,  or  may  have  symptoms  of  thrombo-angiitis  obliterans  of  t 
upper  extremities.  The  classification  is  helpful  for  description  ai 
study. 

For  purposes  of  treatment  it  is  often  useful  to  divide  the  casi 
according  to  the  stage  of  the  development  of  symptoms  at  the  time 
clinical  observation,  into: 

1.  The  prodromal  stage,  that  of  intermittent  claudication  (som 
times  with  migrating  phlebitis.) 

2.  The  stage  of  trophic  disorders  and  gangrene. 

I.  Typical  Thrombo-angiitis  Obliterans  of  the  Lower  Extremities.- 
The  clinical  picture  varies  considerably,  depending  upon  the  duratic 
of  the  disease  when  the  patient  is  examined,  the  severity  of  the  diseas 
the  effects  of  exposure,  traimiatism  and  complications.  The  followir 
case  t>T)es  may  facilitate  the  recognition  of  the  disease,  although  thii 
must  not  be  considered  as  exhaustive.  They  should  be  recognizee 
since  they  are  in  most  instances  but  the  prodromal  manifestations  < 
gangrene. 

1.  Symptoms  of  intermittent  claudication,  namely,  pain  in  the  ca 
of  the  leg  or  in  the  foot,  made  worse  by  exercise  and  walking,  may  laj 
for  a  variable  period  of  time,  and  then  distinct  rubor  or  erythromeli 
develops,  the  picture  being  a  combination  of  these  two  chief  sjTnptomj 

2.  SjTnptoms  of  intermittent  claudication  may  predominate  fc 
long  periods,  may  remain  unrecognized,  but  should  be  regarded  wit 
suspicion  if  they  are  accompanied  by  blanching  of  the  foot  upon  elevs 

^  Since  writing  the  alx)ve  three  additional  cases  among  non-Semitic  races  were  onooiii 
tered. 

'  Since  this  observation  (1910)  was  made  several  additional  cases  in  non-smokei 
have  been  observed  (1920). 
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tion,  rubor  upon  depression  of  the  foot  after  ele\^atIon,  and  loss  of 
pulsation  in  the  dorsalis  |H'dis,  jxissihly  posterior  tibial,  or  both,  or 
even  the  popliteal  artiTies. 

3.  Symptoms  of  pain  or  iiitiTniittfiit  claudieation  may  give  way 
after  a  variable  time  to  troi)hie  distiirbanees,  ulcers,  fissures^  hemor- 
rhagie  bleljs,  scaling  of  the  skin,  ett\,  but  when  thes«*  are  present,  the 
typical  phenomena  elicited  by  physical  examination  are  regularly  to 
Ije  foimd. 

4.  Thrombo-angiitis  obliterans  may  develop  silently  in  one  limb 
mthoiit  sjtnptoms,  indefinite  signs  of  pain,  indefinite  intermittent 
*laudieatioo  having  been  present  ami  having  been  unnoticed  or  undiag- 
nosti(*atcd»  In-tng  only  elicited  when  the  patient  seeks  advice  for  char- 
acteristic symptoms  of  thrombo-angiitis  obliterans  in  the  other  limb. 
Physical  examination  will  reveal  absence  of  pulses  in  one  or  both 
limbs. 

5.  The  symptoms  bf  tlirombo-angiitis  obliterans  may  develop  in  an 
orderly  and  typicjil  sequence,  namely,  (1)  stage  of  indefinite  pains  or 
intermittent  eland  legation;  (2)  stage  of  rubor  or  erythromelia  with 
aljsent  pulsations,  isf;hemia  on  elevation;  (3)  a  stage  of  trophic  disorder; 
fiiuiUv'  a  stage  of  gangrene. 

i).  Cases  may  pass  through  any  of  these  stages  and  the  progress  of 
the  disease  may  become  arrested  spontaneously,  or  with  treatment. 
Tlmse  in  which  the  signs  of  intermittent  claudication  and  pain  alone 
have  developed  will  regularly  show  upon  examination  the  ischemia 
on  elevation,  or  at  least  some  reactionary  er\'thromelia,  absent  j>ulses 
in  at  least  one  of  the  hunger  ix^ripheral  vessels,  such  as  the  dorsalis 
pviVis  and  posterior  tibial,  or  often  both.  WTien  the  disease  comes  to 
a  stauflstill,  the  snljjective  symptoms  disappear,  but  the  objective  may 
persist  for  a  long  time,  i  c.^  the  isc^hemia  on  elevation,  the  absent  pulses 
and  the  en^thromelia.  In  some  of  these,  however,  even  the  ischemia 
and  the  reactionary  erythromelia  may  l>ecome  absent,  the  pulseless 
vessels  alone  remaining  as  indications  of  the  disease.  When  erythro- 
melia becomes  markeil,  it  is  likely  to  persist  for  a  long  time,  even  after 
the  disease  is  spfintaneously  arrested,  or  apparently  cured  by  treatment. 

When  trophii"  disorders  develop,  the  pain  is  w^ont  to  become  s<*vere. 
I  leers  may  si>ontaneously  heal;  the  pain  may  leave  the  patient;  the 
intermittent  claudication  may  abate;  the  ischemia  and  erythromelia 
being  the  last  phenomena  to  disappear. 

Those  patients  with  gangrene  who  become  spontaneously  cured, 
pass  through  the  same  stages  as  indicated  above,  the  t^'pieal  stages  of 
mortification  involving  as  a  rule  only  small  portions  of  a  tot%  or  a  toe 
being  followed  by  a  long  pericn!  of  convalesc^ence  lasting  months  or 
even  years,  resulting  finally  in  cure.  In  these,  too,  the  pulseless  vessels, 
erythromelia  persisting  for  a  long  time,  will  tell  the  taJe, 

7.  The  Chronic  or  Incurable  Vases. — These  are  common,  the  disease  in 
most  instances  l>eing  a  progressive  one.  The  advent  of  the  various 
stages,  although  often  delayed  may  be  expected  to  develop.  In  the 
chronically   progressive    tj-pe,    amputation    may    Wcome    necessarj^ 
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either  in  a  stage  of  trophic  disorder,  or  in  a  stage  of  gangrene.  The  p 
may  be  so  excruciating  that  sleep  is  impossible,  amputation  fiiu 
being  the  last  resort,  even  though  the  lesions  are  merely  those  of  ulce 
tion  with  or  without  infection ;  or  the  control  of  pain  in  eases  of  gangn 
may  also  be  impossible,  amputation  being  the  only  method  of  obtaini 
relief. 

8.  Cases  in  which  any  of  the  above  s>Tnptoms,  or  symptom-comp 
may  affect  first  one  lower  extremity,  then  the  other,  possibly  abati 
in  the  extremity  first  involved,  and  making  more  marked  progress 
the  other.  There  are  cases  in  which  one  or  both  lower  extremities  j 
involved,  and  in  the  further  course  of  the  disease  one  or  both  up] 
extremities  also  give  manifestations  of  the  same  affection.  These  ^ 
be  considered  under  the  group,  Thrombo-angiitis  Obliterans  of  t 
Upper  Extremities. 

9.  Fulminatijig  Cases. — Although  the  regular  course  of  the  disei 
is  a  chronic,  progressive  one  with  a  long  prodromal  period,  there  i 
cases  in  which  (according  to  the  histories)  very  rapid  development 
gangrene  can  take  place.  It  is  possible  that  the  prodromal  phenome 
were  unnoticed,  being  of  slight  degree,  or  developing  insidiously. 

I  these  patients  coldness  of  the  foot  and  pain  in  the  toes  may  be  t 

first  symptoms,  leading  rapidly  to  areas  of  mortification. 
II.  Thrombo-angiitis  Obliterans  with  Migrating  Phlebitis. — One  of  t 
£  associated  characteristic  phenomena  in  about  20  to  25  per  cent,  of  t: 

V  cases  of  thrombo-angiitis  obliterans  is  a  lesion  variously  called  mign 

2  ing  phlebitis  or  thrombophlebitis,  affecting  the  superficial  veins  of  t] 

.;i||  extremities.     Attacks   of  thrombophlebitis  may  occur  during   ai 

J]  I  period  of  the  disease,  and  may  even  be  the  prodromal  signs  or  pr 

■1  cursors,  manifesting  themselves  long  before  definite  signs  of  involv 

I  ment  of  the  deep  vessels  are  apparent. 

Usually  along  the  course  of  the  internal  or  the  external  saphenoi 
vein,  sometimes  over  the  dorsum  of  the  foot,  frequently  along  tl 
inner  border,  and  sometimes  along  the  course  of  the  internal  sapheuoi 
of  the  thigh,  and  more  rarely  involving  the  median  cephalic  or  ulni 
veins  or  their  tributaries,  the  signs  of  occlusive,  acute  thrombophlebit: 
make  their  appearance. 

The  characteristic  clinical  lesions  are  of  two  types.  One  of  thes 
appears  in  the  form  of  small  indurated  areas,  a  centimeter  or  slight!; 
more  or  less  in  diameter,  red  and  tender,  phlebitic  nodules,  consistinj 
of  thrombosed  venules  with  periphlebitic  inflammation.  Since  thes 
thromboses  occur  directly  under  the  skin,  the  skin  appears  to  b 
attached,  and  as  the  lesions  heal,  slight  retraction  occurs.  After  i 
week  or  more,  the  tenderness  may  diminish,  but  the  nodules  may  per 
sist  for  several  weeks  or  even  a  month  or  more. 

The  second  type  of  lesion  is  a  typical  inflammatory  thrombosis  o 
portions  of  superficial  veins,  the  process  frequently  starting  in  th< 
periphery  and  ascending,  although  it  may  skip  certain  territories,  o 
appear  simultaneously  in  the  upper  and  lower  parts  of  the  leg  or  evei 
in  the  thigh.    Such  attacks  of  thrombophlebitis  have  a  tendency  t 
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recur  and  may  last  for  a  year  or  more-    Sooner  or  later,  the  t^'pical 

assiMLiHte*!  phenomena  of  thromho-angiitis  nhliterans,  even  wlien  not 
(iii^eovereti  by  the  patient,  should  not  fail  to  be  revealed  on  physical 
examination. 

Patliological  examiiiationH  of  such  thrombosed  and  inflamed  veins, 
when  they  are  exsected  and  submitteil  to  histoU>gical  studies,  giving 
the  acute  symptoms,  have  shown  a  specific  tppe  of  hsioti  wliicli  is 
iftentical  with  that  found  in  the  deeper  vessels  affected  with  thrombo- 
angiitis obliterans,  when  these  are  in  the  so-called  **  acute'*  stage  of 
the  diaeikse.  A  description  of  the  lesions  will  be  given  under  the  section 
(in  Ptithology. 

Throinbo-augiitis  obliterans  attended  with  thrombophlebitis  may 
f*e  divifteti  into  five  groups: 

L  Thromhopblehiilfi  itithoid  Symptoms.— Th^re  are  patients  who 
have  no  knowledge  of  the  occurrence  of  the  trouble  in  the  veins  of  the 
leg,  but  in  whose  amputated  limbs  extensive,  old,  or  old  and  recent 
thrombophlebitis  of  the  internal  saphenous  or  its  tributaries  is  dis- 
covered. 

2.  Thrombophlebitis  unth  Symptoms  of  Limited  Vein  Inwlmvwnt, — 
In  this  group  l>clong  the  cases  of  thrombo-angeitis  obliterans  who  seek 
relief  for  active  and  acute  thrombophlebitis,  and  periphleljitic  mani- 
festations. They  have  tender,  red,  slightly  indurated  patches  that 
correspond  to  the  tributaries  of  the  saphenous  vein,  and  they  have  other 
typical  signs  of  thromlRi-angiitis  obliterans. 

3*  Migrating  Phlehitijt  Cansing  the  Patient  to  Seek  Treatment.-  -When 
the  attacks  of  migrating  phlebitis  make  their  apjx^arance  early  in  the 
histor>^  of  the  ease,  anrl  when  the  attendant  discomfort  and  pain  are 
sufficiently  great,  then  the  symptoms  belonging  to  the  true  deep-routed 
affection,  thronilK>-angiitis  obliterans  are  sometimes  wholly  ignored 
by  the  patient  and  remain  undiscovered  by  the  physician.  ^Medical 
advice  is  sought  only  for  the  "lumps"  and  '*hard,  tender  strands*' 
or  **  cords"  that  are  oftentimes  so  disturbing, 

4.  Ccises  in  whi^h  bfjtk  migrating  phlebitijjf  and  thrombo-angiilis  play 
etfually  imporiant  roles  in  the  sympt/tni^omplex* 

5.  Cases  in  which  Migrating  Phlebitis  Involves  both  the  Upper  and 
1jow€T  Extremities. 

From  the  diagnostic  standpoint  the  association  of  the  migrating 
phlebitis  is  of  twofohl  importance:  (1)  Because  the  resection  of 
portions  of  such  veins  fluring  the  acute  stage  with  subsecjuent 
exaraimition  under  the  microscope  will  throw  light  upon  the  pres- 
ence of  associated  thrombo-angiitis  obliterans,  and  (2)  the  presence 
of  the  lesion  should  suggest  careful  examination  for  the  presence  of  the 
usual  typical  signs  of  thrombo-angiitis  obliterans.  All  the  more  so, 
since  the  ttirombophlebitis  process  may  precede  by  months  or  even 
years  the  evidence  or  signs  of  the  deep-rtx>ted  affection. 

III.  Thrombo-anc^tis  ObliteranB  with  IiivolTement  of  the  Upper 
Extremities. — The  recognition  of  tlirombo-jnigiitis  obliterans  when  it 
affects  the  upper  extremities  is  important,  since  it  is  here  that  tlie  dis- 
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ease  may  manifest  itself  particularly  with  vasomotor  phenomena.  For 
this  reason,  the  malady  is  often  confounded  with  Raynaud's  disease 
or  even  sclerodactyly. 

The  upper  extremities  may  be  clinically  involved  in  the  following 
ways:  (1)  without  subjective  symptoms;  (2)  with  vasomotor  S3naiptoms 
predominating;  (3)  with  trophic  disturbances  alone;  (4)  with  gangrene 
of  slight  extent;  (5)  with  extensive  gangrene  threatening  the  viability 
of  the  extremity;  (6)  with  extensive  atrophy  of  the  hand  and  foreann; 
(7)  with  changes  simulating  scleroderma  and  sclerodactyly. 

1.  ThrombiHingiiiu  Obliterans  of  the  Upper  Extremities  without 
Symptoms. — ^Just  as  in  thrombo-angiitis  of  the  lower  extremities, 
there  are  cases  in  which  the  radial  or  ulnar  arter^-^  or  both,  become 
gradually  closed  without  the  patient's  experiencing  any  noticeable 
symptoms.  In  some  instances,  absence  of  pulsation  may  be  discovered 
during  a  routine  physical  examination;  in  others,  where  symptoms  are 
present  in  the  lower  extremities,  investigation  of  the  radial  and  ulnar 
vessels  will  demonstrate  their  occlusion. 

2.  Cases  in  which  Vasomotor  Phenomena  Predominate. — In  these  the 
symptoms  of  Raynaud *s  disease  may  be  closely  mimicked.  After  a 
history  of  intermittent  claudication  or  migrating  phlebitis  or  typical 
thrombo-angiitis  obliterans,  one  hand  may  become  affected  witfi  the 
following  symptoms:  sudden  pallor  in  cold  weather  -  followed  by 
cyanosis,  often  relieved  by  warmth.  Later,  trophic  changes  may 
develop  with  the  formation  of  scales  or  small  gangrenous  patches. 
Physical  examination  shows  one  or  more  fingers  very  cold  to  the  touch, 
and  the  radial  and  ulnar  arteries  still  pulsating.  In  other  cases,  the 
vasomotor  phenomena  are  still  more  marked;  both  hands  may  become 
cyanotic,  the  color  changing  while  the  patient  is  under  observation, 
bright  red  or  crimson  colored  spots  appearing,  scattered  in  the  midst 
of  a  general  blue.  Some  of  the  fingers  are  cold,  but  the  arteries  pulsate. 
Both  of  these  types  of  cases  may  be  found  in  the  vasomotor  stage  of 
thrombo-angeitis  obliterans  of  the  upper  extremities. 

3.  Cases  with  Trophic  Disorders  Only. — In  some  patients,  distinctive 
signs  of  an  affection  of  the  upper  extremities  manifest  themselves  as 
trophic  disturbances  not  extensive  enough  to  lead  to  gangrene.  The 
disease  may  be  wholly  overlooked  by  the  patient,  and  when  the  lesion 
has  healed,  it  may  be  subsequently  referred  to  by  him  as  a  slight  "sore" 
or  *' ulcer''  developing  without  cause.  Were  it  not  for  the  presence  of 
the  disease  in  the  lower  extremities  and  for  the  changes  in  the  radial 
pulse,  the  nature  of  the  trophic  disorders  would  be  difficult  of  solution. 

4.  Cases  with  Gangrene  of  Slight  Exierit.— Not  a  small  number  of  the 
patients  that  suffer  with  occlusion  of  the  vessels  of  the  upper  extremi- 
ties come  to  us  with  a  history  of  having  had  pain  in  the  tip  of  one  of 
the  fingers  for  a  considerable  time.  This  is  followed  by  a  change  in 
the  color  of  the  skin,  usually  reddening  of  the  tip  of  the  fingers,  as  if  it 
were  inflamed.  Later,  there  develops  a  sore  or  the  skin  changes  color 
and  becomes  gangrenous,  usually  at  the  tip  of  a  finger,  although  the 
lateral  margin  of  the  finger  may  be  the  first  affected  (Fig.  497). 
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5.  Exten^ve  (Umgrene  Threatemng  the  VmbiHty  of  the  KxiremUy, — 
In  such  cast»s  tlie  symptiniiH  of  iiivnivriiient  of  the  up]>er  extremities 
can  be  couipartn]  to  those  of  tlie  lower*  There  is  a  history  of  eoldness 
and  pallor  of  one  or  more  fingers  with  the  development  of  an  ulcer  or  a 
pateh  of  ^angjene.  Now  the  pain  Ijeeonies  severe,  ami  tlie  gangrene 
rapidly  extends.  11ie  radial  artery  may  he  felt  as  a  hart!  cord,  or  Ijoth 
the  radial  and  ulnar  are  pulseless.  The  appearance  of  the  typical 
throniho-angiitis  ohliteraos  symptoms  in  the  lower  extremities  may 
follow  those  of  the  upper,  although  the  rule  is  just  the  reverse. 


Flo.  497. — Lo88  of  phditnices  in  thromho-angiilis  obOteraiii^  of  the  upper  extremltifli. 


(>.  Cmes  Simulating  Sclerodermu  and  Scierodad|/fi/.~Perhaps  most 
iiite^resting  of  al!  are  those  cases  in  which  the  vascular  occlusion  has 
led,  by  virtue  of  the  etfects  of  malnutrition  to  a  condition  of  dystrophy 
or  atrophy,  the  clinical  picture  being  akin  to  that  of  sclerodactyly. 
The  fingers  have  the  typical  appearance  of  the  skin  in  scleroderma* 
Mntion  of  the  distal  phalangeal  joints  is  markedly  impaired  in  extent. 
The  skin  is  atrophic  anrl  dr\^  and  the  circumference  of  the  fingers  is 
distinctly  diminished.  Both  the  radial  and  brachial  pulses  are  absent. 
The  brachiid  artery  may  be  felt  as  a  hard  cord* 

(\illecting  the  cases  in  which  vasomotor  symptoms  predominate, 
we  have,  on  the  one  hand,  those  in  which  the  symptoms  of  thrombt»- 
angiitis  obliterans  of  the  lowTf  extremities  are  well  marked,  and  on 
the  other  hand,  those  in  w^hich  we  are  compelled  to  investigate  very 
carefully  in  order  to  elicit  evidences  of  vascular  occlusion. 

The  symptoms  simulating  Raynaud's  disease  and  aero-asphyxia 
are  cyanosis  of  the  finger  tips,  coldness  of  the  fingers  with  or  without 
trophic  disturbances,  and  alternating  cyanosis  and  nilxir,  involving 
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the  fingers  or  the  whole  hand.  Rather  characteristic  in  the  symptoma- 
tology of  thrombo-angiitis  is  the  apparent  dependency  of  the  vaso- 
motor symptoms  upon  variations  in  temperature,  the  chronicity  of  the 
manifestations,  the  absence  of  pain  in  some  of  the  cases,  and  the 
absence  of  paroxysmal  nature  of  the  attacks  so  characteristic  in 
Raynaud's  disease. 

In  those  patients  in  whom  the  trophic  disturbances  seem  to  be 
unassociated  with  evidence  of  vasoconstriction  and  vasodilatation 
there  is  merely  a  history  of  the  development  of  a  spontaneous  ulcer 
of  the  fingers.  It  seems  more  than  likely  that  in  many  of  these  thb 
history  of  the  absence  of  the  vasomotor  phenomena  would  be  found 
unreliable  if  it  were  possible  to  observe  the  cases  throughout  the  whole 
course  of  the  disease. 

In  the  largest  group,  that  in  which  gangrene  develops,  some  cases 
may  be  mistaken  for  simple  paronychia.  Others  claim  that  the  devel- 
opment of  a  gangrenous  patch  or  of  the  felon  was  preceded  for  a  long 
time  by  distressing  pains  in  the  tips  of  one  or  more  fingers.  The  vaso- 
motor symptoms  may  be  absent  or  the  cyanosis  and  redness  may  be 
quite  striking.  The  following  sequence  of  symptoms  may  be  observ^ed 
and  is  interesting,  because  pain  and  trophic  disturbances  alone  are 
complained  of.  The  onset  is  marked  by  severe  pain  in  the  tip  of  a 
finger.  This  is  superseded  by  atrophic  changes  in  the  skin,  the  develop- 
ment of  a  dry,  hard  patch,  mortification,  and  also  formation  of  an  ulcer. 
In  still  other  cases,  the  similarity  with  Raynaud's  disease  is  even  more 
marked  for  the  symptoms  are  pain,  cyanosis,  rapidly  followed  by 
gangrene. 

More  rarely  do  we  meet  with  those  interesting  examples  of  the  effects 
of  arterial  occlusion  in  which  the  development  of  intense  atrophy  of 
a  hand  or  limb  or  the  production  of  the  typical  picture  of  scleroderma 
and  sclerodactyly  is  the  significant  feature  of  the  clinical  picture. 

IV.  Thrombo-angiitis  Obliterans  with  Arteriosclerosis. — ^The  clinical 
picture  of  thrombo-angiitis  obliterans  becomes  confused  when  it  is 
complicated  with  arteriosclerosis.  In  most  of  the  cases  the  patient 
must  have  had  either  the  insidious  or  silent  form  of  thrombo-angiitis 
obliterans  which  developed  gradually  with  only  an  indefinite  histor>' 
of  intermittent  claudication.  These  are  followed  by  spontaneous  cure 
so  far  as  evidences  of  impaired  circulation  are  concerned.  Later, 
between  the  ages  of  fifty  and  sixty-five  or  even  at  an  older  age,  either 
because  of  the  gradual  occlusion  of  the  collateral  vessels  by  the  athero- 
sclerotic process,  or  by  virtue  of  a  recent  thrombosis  complicating  the 
arteriosclerosis  in  the  popliteal  arter\'  or  higher,  the  symptoms  of  insuffi- 
cient circulation  return  often  very  rapidly,  and  gangrene  may  result. 
In  such  patients  w^e  are  apt  to  find  not  only  pulseless  vessels  on  the 
affected  side,  but  also  in  the  limb  which  shows  no  symptoms. 

Or,  more  rarely  do  we  find  thrombo-angiitis  obliterans  developing 
rather  late  as  far  as  can  be  determined  by  the  anamnesis  with  a  period 
of  temporary  recovery  followed  later  on  by  recurrence  of  the  symptoms 
in  arteries  markedly  sclerosed  or  calcified. 
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The  pathological  investigation  of  the  arteries  in  such  cases  has 

demonstrated  two  lesions  side  hy  side,  that  of  the  arteriosclerosis  witli 
its  degenerative  sequelte,  and  that  of  thrombo-angiitis  obliterans. 
(Fig,  49S). 


Fjti.  ADH. — ArteriosclePQUo  plaque  (on  Icflj  and  throtnbo-augiitui  obiitiiranft  comiJelely 
o<*diiclitis  vessel  (elastic  tlsaue  stain). 

Fathoke:]r  of  Thrombo-anpltis,  —  Tlirombo-angiitis  obliterans  has 
been  previously  described  by  tlie  (ierniaiis  under  the  name  **Spoutan 
Gangran**  and  '*  Endarteritis  Obliterans/*  In  1879  von  Winiwarter 
publishe*!  the  results  of  the  pathological  findings  in  one  case;  and 
reporttHl  an  ot>literation  of  practically  all  of  the  arteries  of  the  leg  l>y 
reason  of  a  chronic  proliferative  process  due,  in  his  opinion,  to  a  new 
growth  of  tissue  from  the  intima.  He,  therefore,  propcisecl  a  new  name 
for  this  condition,  namely,  **  Endarteritis  Obliterans.'* 

Tliis  theory  lias  l>een  accepted  by  most  authors,  and  even  today, 
it  is  to  l>e  foum!  in  many  text-books.  Somewhat  later,  Wilonski 
pronounced  the  opinion  that  the  essential  change  in  the  vessel  walls 
was  due  to  a  multiplication  of  the  elastic  fillers,  and  proposed  the 
name  "Arteritis  Elastica*'  for  the  condition.  Perhaps  the  most 
important  contributions  are  those  of  Weiss  and  Zoege  von  Maoteulfcb 
because  these  authors  placed  an  entirely  new  interpretation  upon  the 
pathoI*>gical  findings.  Basing  his  paf>er  upon  the  studies  of  his  assist- 
ant, Weiss,  von  ^Ianteuffel  suggests  that  the  extensive  occlusion  of 
the  vessels  in  this  distunse  is  def>endent  upon  a  primary  arteriosclerosis; 
that  the  obliterative  process  commences  in  the  popliteal  artery,  where 
it  owes  its  inception  to  the  formation  of  a  parietal  white  thromlms; 
and  that  by  virtue  of  a  gradual  extension  of  the  parietal  thrombus 
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downward,  followed  by  orgaruxatioii,  a  picture 

live  endarteritis  i^j  produced.    In  his  cases  the  veins 

be  involveil  iu  the  process*    Von  MantrufTel  cuioc^ 

that  the  throtnhiisis  is  due  to  desquatnation  of 

that  this  *x*curs  when*  t"  '-na  show*<  iukksX  9A% 

arteriosclerosb,  namely,  -  re  in  the  popliteal  artci;* 


Fio.  490. — SchcsniJitk-  rpprejonlntion  of  c\tcnt  of  onchiwrtn  ilttfici}  in  I 
of  lower  extremity  in  Umr  ca^^ies  of  thnimbo-Anjriitie*  t»titttcni&«:  erom  ltM»ki 
of  unimtatton;  above  arc  Ant4»nor  vessels^  helctw  the  postoriar. 

In  I90R  Buerger  pointed  out  that  the  nanic,  r- 
as  applied  to  the  clinical  picture  just  described, 
since  the  occlusive  lesion  is  a  thrombotic  one,  affecting  artmi 
as  veins  of  the  extremities*  and  that  it  is  independent  rf«l 
arteriosclerosis.  He  proposed  the  name  thrumlMxinpihM  d 
whicli  has  now  found  almost  universal  mioption  tn  EngJidH 
countries. 

Buerger's  investigations*  which  included  a  thorough  piA 

»  Am.  Jowr,  Med.  Sc.,  October.  1»08.    Proc,  New  York  INith,  Soc .  F«1*«««T*| 
nm,     Itii.  riin.,  1009,  iu.  19th  «erie4.    Jour  Med.  HeBevrh.  tfll. 
Jour,  Med.  8c„  Febniar>%  1915.  p,  210, 
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and  histological  study  of  the  vessels  in  45  amputated  lower  extremities, 
I  up|)er  extremity,  and  25  pieces  of  superficial  veins  resected  and 
exst'ctai  from  tlie  lower  and  upfDer  extremities  during  attackti  of  st> 
callexl  migrating  phlebitis,  have  demonstrated  that  when  the  patient 
eomes  to  the  physician  for  observation,  the  larger  arteries  and  often 
the  larger  veins  are  completely  obliterated.  The  extent  of  this  oblitera- 
tion is  deplete*  I  in  Fig,  499,  As  a  rule,  the  plant^ir  %'essels,  dorsal  is 
pedis  and  many  of  its  branches,  anterior  tibial,  posterior  tibial,  peroneal 
and  sometimes  the  popliteal  are  already  eorapletely  closed,  althougli 
any  one  or  more  of  these  vessels  may  eseajx'.  One  or  both  the  venie 
C'oinites  may  partake  of  the  same  lesion.  The  obturating  tissue  is  for 
the  most  part  representative  of  or  indicative  of  a  healetl  lesion,  or  the 
end-stage  of  a  process  whose  incipiency  is  raarke<I  by  an  acute  inflam- 
mation of  the  vessel  wall,  with  consecutive,  red,  occlusive  thrombosis 
of  the  affected  vessel*  It  is  only  in  rare  instances  that  the  early  stages 
of  tlie  vascular  lesion  are  found  in  the  deep  vessels,  but  in  superficial 
veins,  when  they  are  affected  with  the  lesion  migrating  or  thrombo- 
l>hlelutis  the  early  or  acute  stage  of  the  disease  can  be  studied. 

(rRoss  Pathology, — The  deep  vessels  of  the  amputated  legs  regu- 
larly show^  an  extensive  obliteration  of  the  larger  arteries  and  veins. 
Besides  this,  there  are  two  t»ther  lesions  which  vary  greatly  in  their 
intensity,  namely,  the  peri-arteritis  and  the  arteriosclerosis.  The 
ap|>earance  of  the  vessels  on  gross  section  depenrls  upon  the  age  of  the 
occluding  process*  Usually  tlie  vessel  is  seen  to  be  filled  with  a  grayish 
t»r  yellowish  mass  that  can  be  distinctly  difTeretitiated  from  the  annular 
wall  of  the  vessel,  and  that  apfx^ars  to  be  pierceil  at  one  or  a  number 
of  jxiints  by  an  extremely  fine  opening,  through  which  a  minute  drop 
of  blood  can  be  squeezed.  Such  obturating  tissue  is  firm  in  con- 
sistency, and  does  not  at  all  resemble  the  crescent ic  or  semilunar 
t>ccluding  masses  typical  of  arteriosclerosis.  The  vessel  itself  is  usually 
contracted,  so  that  its  wall  appears  somewhat  thickened.  This  jncture 
is  characteristic  of  arteries  or  veins  which  are  the  seat  of  a  very  old 
obi  iterative  process,  and  is  to  be  found  most  frequently  in  the  peripheral 
portions  of  the  vessels,  although  at  times  this  type  of  lesion  may  extend 
throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  vessel,  from  the  dorsalis  hallucis 
into  the  popliteal  artery. 

As  we  trace  certain  of  the  obliterated  arteries  or  veins  upw^ard,  we 
are  apt  to  meet  with  a  change  in  the  character  of  the  obturating  tissue. 
Frequently  it  becomes  softer,  more  brownish  in  color,  and  terminates 
abruptly  in  the  hmien  of  an  apparently  normal  vessel;  at  other  times 
the  Ijrownish  tissue  gives  way  to  soft  reddish  masses  which  are  evidently 
the  results  of  recent  thrombosis.  In  some  eases  this  thrombotic  prm*ess 
occupies  large  portions  of  the  ve-ssel's  course;  in  others,  it  is  of  short 
extent  and  terminates  in  a  long  cone  of  recent  thrombus. 

The  veins  share  equally  with  the  arteries  in  the  lesion  of  occlusion. 
In  some  cases  the  veins  are  more  extensively  involved  than  the  arteries, 
and  this  is  particularly  true  of  the  collaterals  of  the  posteiior  tibial, 
which  are  often  closed  when  the  anterior  tibial  veins  are  open.     As 
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for  the  arteries,  we  usually  find  an  obliteration  of  a  part  or  the  wl 
of  the  anterior  tibial  of  the  dorsalLs  pedis,  and  dorsalis  hallucis, 
occlusion  of  the  posterior  tibial  and  plantar  vessels  with  or  with 
involvement  of  the  peroneal.  Sometimes  the  anterior  tibial  is  p] 
tically  normal  in  its  upper  half  or  upper  two-thirds.  More  rare!; 
large  portion  of  the  dorsalis  pedis  is  open  with  the  beginning  of 
occlusion  in  the  upper  part  of  this  vessel  or  in  the  lower  part  of 
anterior  tibial. 

Besides  the  lesion  of  occlusion  there  are  two  other  striking  chanj 
namely,  a  certain  amount  of  arteriosclerotic  thickening  and  p 
arteritis.  Arteriosclerosis  is  absent  in  the  younger  cases;  when  presc 
it  Is  never  pronounced,  except  in  those  rare  instances  in  which  i 
patient  has  suffered  from  the  disease  for  many  years,  and  has  reacl 
the  age  of  forty  or  more.  As  a  rule,  we  note  but  a  very  slight  deg 
of  whitening  or  thickening  of  the  intima  here  and  there  in  the  pat 
portions  of  the  vessels.  In  a  very  few  cases  small  atheromatous  pate] 
are  present. 

A  much  more  interesting  and  more  important  change  is  the  fibre 
thickening  of  tissues  immediately  about  the  vessels.  Wherever  1 
vessels  are  occluded,  there  is  apt  to  be  an  agglutinative  process  wh 
binds  together  the  artery  and  its  collateral  veins,  and  sometimes  a 
the  accompanying  nerve,  so  that  liberation  of  the  individual  vesa 
by  dissection  is  difficult.  The  adhesive  condition  is  due  to  fibre 
tissue  growth,  and  varies  considerably  in  its  amount.  The  peri-artei 
fibrosis  varies,  sometimes  being  almost  absent,  at  other  time  so  gre 
that  isolation  of  the  vessels  or  nerves  l)ecomes  impossible,  and  t 
vascular  structures  make  up  one  dense  rigid  cord. 

HiSTOPATHOLOGY. — ^The  lesions  may  be  considered  in  two  stag< 
(1)  the  healed  or  organized  stage;  and  (2)  the  acute  or  incipient  sta 
of  thrombosis.  Between  the  earliest  alterations  in  the  deep  arter: 
and  veins,  and  superficial  veins,  and  the  finished  product,  there  are 
large  numlx^r  of  intermediate  pictures  that  illustrate  the  metatnc 
phosis  of  the  obtiu-ating  clot  into  the  intravascular  cicatrix.  Buerg 
has  published  studies  of  these  elsewhere. 

1.  Ilexiled  or  Organized  Stage. — ^The  most  common  lesion  is  a  tol 
obliteration  of  the  lumina  of  arteries  and  veins  by  connective  tiss 
(Fig.  5(X)).  Histologically  this  may  Yre  extremely  varied  in  the  genei 
appearance,  but  each  picture  can  he  interpreted  correctly  as  havii 
its  origin  in  the  lesion  (^f  occlusive  thromlx>sis.  This  obturating  co 
nective  tissue  usually  harbors  numerous  small  vessels,  pigment  co 
taining  hemosiderin,  and  a  fair  amount  of  connective-tissue  cells.  Tl 
canalizing  vessels,  when  they  l)ecome  dilated  form  smaller  or  larg 
sinuses,  giving  the  fenestrated  or  cribriform  lesion  seen  on  microscop 
section  of  the  vessels,  or  when  the  canalizing  vessel  lx»comes  eccent 
cally  pla(^ed,  and  sufficiently  large,  this  sinus  is  n*sponsible  for  the  appes 
ances  which  have  been  incorrectly  interpreted  as  the  product  of  j 
endarteritis  obliterans  (Fig.  501). 

Elastic  tis3  e  stains  demonstrate  characteristic  differences  betwe 
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Fio.  8&k — ^Typical  fibrotlc  tissue  donas  artery  tu  ibronibo-au(fiiii«  ublit«raua. 


Fw.  501,— New  formed  elastic  tissue  about  large  canaliiltig  vessel  eixi|)hiidiiMj:i  the 
smulsrity  between  piclun;  of  thrombo-anKiitift  oblitermas  and  endartentis  dbtitermois 
(from  a  ease  of  thnumbo-aiMpiiis  obliterans). 
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Fia.  502. — Elairttc  stain  of  same  section  s©en  in  Fir.  500;  occluding  tissue  free  of  « 
lamelltc  except  about  new  formed  oanaliring  vef«el;  typical  of  thrombo-anjfiitifi  obliU 


¥ia.  503. — Occlusion  in  arteriosclerosia;  on  left  of  litraen  new  formenJ  olaatio  til 
ahnoet  closing  vessel;  small  light  iireu  on  right  of  lum^«n  is  so-calltKl  Keyst-one  ""' 
(Buerger  in  Archives  of  DingnoelB.) 
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this  process  and  arteriDsclerosis.  Thus,  the  region  of  the  organized 
clot  is  almost  completely  free  from  elastic  tissue.  The  small  amount 
which  is  present  is  concentrically  disposed  about  the  new  fomied 
vessels  (Fig.  502).  The  abundant  elastic  tissue  formation  in  the  arterio- 
sclerotic plaques  is  well  seen  in  Fijc.  503. 

Still  more  suggestive  and  instructive  is  the  finding  of  various  stages 
of  the  disease  in  different  members  of  the  same  vessel  sheath.  Thus, 
in  Fig,  504  a  large  artery  affords  a  view  of  the  old  lesion,  as  wtU  as  one 
of  its  venae  comites.  Another  accompanying  vTin,  however,  is  in  the 
'*acnite**  stage  of  the  disease,  a  smaller  venule  or  satellite  being  in  the 


FiQ.  504. — VariotiB  ^^   :  •cluAioti  in  thrtmitx>-auguti8  obtitcmtis;  Above,  a  vein; 

jyst  below  ii,  ttiier>'  in  teuicd  fihrotic  stage  of  oc<!lusioci;  J:»e!ow,  two  veins;  the  lar^r 
rvceoily  r^ccludpd  (acu1<*  stuKi*)  and  Ihc  amailer  sateUite  In. the  mt«nnedifti6  thiombotic 
with  ciAtit  oeUfi.     (Buerenr  m  Arobivea  of  Diagnodi.) 


intermediary  stage»  where  certain  ''miliary  giant-cell  foci*'  make  their 
api)e{yance.  Such  pictures  not  only  reveal  the  tliromhotic  natnn*  of 
the  disease,  but  also  present  an  argument  in  favor  of  the  following  two 
assimaptions:  that  the  disease  begins  with  an  inflammatory  lesion 
attended  with  occlusive  tliromhosis,  and  that  it  affects  the  arteries 
and  veins  in  a  sort  of  relapsing  fashion,  very  much  in  the  smne  manner 
as  in  the  veins  in  migrating  phlebitis. 

The  termination  of  the  cniduding  tissue  in  arteries  and  veins  Ls  often 
seen  in  the  form  of  a  rounded^  convex  projection  IcH^king  upward 
(cephalad),  and  lying  in  practically  healthy  vessel  wall  (Fig.  505), 
At  other  times,  the  old  occluding  tissue  is  capped  by  an  additional 
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dot  whirh  rises  in  pynunMal   fashioti   ending  ia  i 

2.  The  Acute  or  Speeific  Lesion^ — ^Tlie  ttoAy  lesiai»  ait  ia 
teristic  hisloIogicTally  tlml  their  appearaoises  aft?  prsctiilly 
for  tkromho-augiitis  i^V  ittitl   may  p  **  pttlnl 

make  a  dingnunis  of  th*  They  are  rar  seeaiiii 

vessels*  for  the  reason  that  patients  do  not  alJow  naipytsti 

the  di!4ease  has  lasted  for  months  or  y-ears.     H  "  thrrcu 

sludird  when  these  are  the  seat  of  the  t\  pica!  iif  |4W>i 

have  lieen  shown  by  Buerger  to  be  identical  witij  Uie  icttfr  fe 
the  tk*ep  x^essels. 


Pto.  505. — Temiuiatiuii  ot  aii  nrg:uiiB«>d  lhff)[iit«ud  (ti  priiritfniiy  ojM 
UinimtKH«ti|pi(bi  obliterarufi ;  on  iho  right,  the  vijnet  i»  mi|la|ie««f  fo  tJiAir""^ 
intiiDA  (longitudiaal  BcctioQ.) 

ITie  earliest  changes  api)e£ir  to  hv  tlie  usual  evideiio^rfl 
iiifliiiJiinntiiry  process  invnh  ing  all  the  coats  of  the  ve^sseL  "* 
advrTititia  and   perlvaseiilar  tissues  are  infiltrated  will) 
leiikoc*^tes  and  the  lunien  of  the  vessel  is  conn>knely  filktil 
clot.    In  the  peripheral  p*:irtions  of  the  clot,  larger  or  SD  " 
leiikof^ytes   (purulent  foci)   l>c*ing  to  form,   uhos<»  gfYiwlh 
virtue  of  inmiigration  of  leiiko<'>ies  (Fig.  i^CNVK    The  t^im\ 
giant-<'ell  ftK'i develop  (Figs. 507  and  508),  which  are  chaisictffistit* 
contain  grant  cells,  cndothelioid  or  angiohlasts  and  iitlinet^«ftj 
down  IcuktK'ytes,    These  fm^i  then  undergo  connect ive-tis?J*j 
ment.     Tlie  giant  cells  gradually  disapi^ear,  nunicroiis 
are  formed,  the  final  prtnluct  being  a  fibrous  lUMlule  coot 
and  some  pigment.    In  the  rest  of  the  occluding  dot,  dse< 
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Fig.  BOfl. — ^Acute  Miiti^of  thronilto-miKiitis  nhiit^irnnts  in  siiperridiil  vctti  (Giemsfi  eUiti); 
purulent  focus  occupies  upper  {)4>rUon  of  ot^turatitig  t^loi. 


-    1^  •/ 


mmk^m^ 


Pio.  1S07,  — High  power  appearance  of  characteristic  *'  miliar>'  itiant  cell"  facus  in  thrombo- 

anjditifl  obi  iters  Ds, 


son 
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process  Is  somewhat  different,   rc^-sembling   that  which 
the  organization  of  blood  clot  in  ather  thromboses. 

Iti  short,  the  lesions  in  thrombo-atigiitis  obltterans  «rf  i| 
logical  order,  (1)  an  acnite  inilaiiiiiiatc»nk-  lesion  with  oedn    _ 
hosis,  the  formation  of  miHar\^  giant -cell  foci;  (2)  the  ^igeclfl 
tion  or  healing,  with  the  dLsappeara nee  of  the  miliary 
the  organization  and  canaliEation  of  the  clot,  the  disap 
inHannnutorv  pnxlucts,  and  the  dcveloptnent  of  fibrock 
aAi%'entitia  that  binds  together  the  artery,  vein  and  Dft%'». 


Fto,  &0J^. — Acnitc  staxc  nf  4.tirombo-&nsiitt9  obtitermos  in  suprrlioittl  vtiit  iIpcbI*| 
trriftoti  r»r  nil  crmts  of  vtAn  with  leuVooytes,  aIso  giaiii  mUs.  ' 

Diagnosis* ^Thromlx)-angiit  is  obliteraas  must  be  dia|naii<*| 
from  (1 )  lesions  of  other  organie  vascular  diseases  of  thf  pxtrtirfft 
(2)  ca.st\s  of  neuropathic  or  neurogenic  vascular  dis*    '  "^ 

ties.     In  the  first  group  belong  athero-  and  arten*  -     , 

endarteritis  obliterans,  embolic  and  thrombotic  gangrene,   1^*1 
second  group  belong  Raynaud's  disease,  ervthromelalr"  ""' 
thesia,  multiple  neurotic  gangrene,  scleroderma,  sck 
chronic  aero-asph^-xia.     A  careful  clinical  study  of  thfuinUn 
obliterans  will  dissipate  all  doubt  as  to  the  possibility  o(  s 
this  disease  as  a  clinical  entity  from  the  other  tj-pes  of  organic 
disease,  as  well  as  from  all  those  neurogenic  varieties  of  \'a««D«ii*^'] 
trophic  disorders  that  may  be  clinically  confounded  wifh  ii 

CharaderLHic  for  tkrombo-anffiituf  obliterans  are  the  f i 
of  s^Tnptoms:  (1)  the  disappearance  of  the  pulses^  i^.:. 
dorsalis  pedis,  posterior  tibial  and  popliteal,  more  rarely  th 
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radial  and  ulnar;  (2)  the  development  of  typical  manifestations  of 
impaired  circulation,  to  wit:  blanchinj^  of  the  lower  extremities  when 
these  are  elevated  above  the  horizontal,  hy[>eremia  (ruljor  or  erythro- 
meiia)  or  reddening  of  the  foot  m  the  def-H^ndent  position  during  certain 
stages  of  the  disease,  and  trophic  disturbances  such  as  impaired  growth 
of  the  toe  nails,  slightly  atrophic  condition  of  the  skin,  ulcers,  and 
gangrene;  (3)  true  vasomotor  phenomena  of  transitory  nature,  such 
as  alternating  syncope,  rubor,  coldness  apparently  independent  of 
those  chronic  changes  that  have  been  cited  above,  and  that  are  dis- 
tinctly traceable  to  the  occluded  condition  of  the  arteries  and  veins; 

(4)  the  symptoms  of  pain,  either  in  the  form  of  intermittent  claudica- 
tion (pain  in  the  calf  of  the  leg  or  in  the  foot  on  walking  with  cessation 
when  the  limb  is  at  rest)  or  the  severe  pain  that  is  associatefl  with  the 
advent  of  trophic  disturbances,  especially  with  ulcers  and  ]>atches  of 
gangrene;  (5)  the  slow  course  of  the  disease,  symptoms  of  intermittent 
claudication  or  pain,  preceding  the  development  of  trophic  disturbances 
for  months  and  years;  (6)  the  fact  that  about  99  per  cent,  of  the 
cases  occur  in  Polish,  Galician  or  Russian  Hebrews,  and  that  almost 
always  young  males  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  thirty  are  taken 
with  this  disease;  (7)  the  onset  of  symptoms  in  the  lower  extremities, 
one  of  the  legs  being  first  affected;  (8)  the  comparative  infrequency  of 
involvement  of  the  up[>er  extremities;  (9)  the  association  of  a  peculiar 
type  of  migrating  phlebitis  in  the  territory  of  the  external  or  internal 
saphenous,  less  frequently  in  the  larger  veins  of  the  upper  extremities, 
characteristic  in  about  20  per  cent,  of  the  cases;  (10)  the  slow  but 
steadily  progressive  course,  leading  in  a  large  majority  of  the  cases 
to  amputation  of  at  least  one  limb,  not  infrequently  of  both  lower 
extremities,  and  in  rarer  instances  to  amputation  of  one  of  the  uptJcr 
extremities  as  well* 

For  the  cliuical  diapmsis  of  ihrombo-^ingiitis  we  must  depend  upon 
(1)  the  racial  (Hebrew)  and  sex  (male)  predilection;  (2)  the  early 
involvement  of  the  lower  extremities;  (3)  the  early  symptoms  of  pain 
or  intermittent  claudicaticm;  (4)  the  presence  of  migrating  phlebitis; 

(5)  the  evidence  of  pulseless  vessels;  (Oj  the  presence  of  blanching  of 
the  extremity  in  the  elevated  position;  (7)  the  existence  of  rubor  in 
the  dei>endent  position;  (8)  the  relation  of  the  hyperemic  phenomena 
to  posture;  (9)  the  absence  of  simultaneous,  s^Tumetrical  involvement; 
and  ( 10)  the  slow,  progressive,  chronic  course  terminating  in  gangrene. 

Diferential  diagnosis  between  thrombo-angiitis  obliterans  and  the 
vasomotor  neiuroses.  Were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  certain  symptoms, 
closely  resembling  typical  vasomotor  phenomena  may  persist  for 
weeks  and  years  in  this  disease,  confusion  with  the  true  neurogenic 
vasomotor  process  would  scarcely  ever  arise.  The  chronic  condition 
of  redness  in  thrombo-angiitis  obliterans  can  be  explained  as  due  to 
dilatation  of  the  superficial  capillaries,  this  being  a  compensatory 
phenomenon  making  for  an  adjustment  of  the  impaired  circulation. 
This  chronic  redness  or  rubor  may  be  mistaken  for  erythromelalgia, 
or  for  the  rubor  of  Ravnaud's  disease.    The  fact  that  it  is  associated 
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with  otlier  evidences  of  closwl  vessels  and  the  other  charaeteristk 
features  above  mentioned,  together  with  the  circumstance  that  tlu* 
reihiess  disapiH^ars  at  once  upon  elevating  the  extremity,  will  makr 
the  recognition  of  its  nature  |M>ssihle. 

In  a<ldition  to  this  more  or  less  chronic  or  })enuanent  sign  of  derangetl 
vas(H»onstrietion,  other  plienomena  which  are  truly  vasomotor  in  nature 
may  frequently  he  ass<K'iated  in  thrombo-angiitis,  and  it  is  these  tliat 
nuist  Ih'  (litTerentiateil  from  similar  phenomena  accompanying  Hay- 
naud's  dist»ase,  erythromelalgia,  scleroderma,  sclerodactyly  and  acn>- 
cyanosis. 

In  onlvT  tliat  a  differential  diagnosis  may  be  clearly  presented,  let 
us  briefly  recapituhite  the  typical  course  of  a  case  of  Raynaud's  disease. 
H(ti/fiamr.H  (li/tatJir  is  an  affection  whose  pathology-  has  not  as  yet  l)een 
definitely  determined,  the  lesion  doubtless  residing  somewhere  in  the 
central  nervous  system.  Its  clinical  characteristics  may  thus  be 
sununed  up.  Somewhere  in  the  ix*ripheral  portions  of  the  body  (so- 
called  aera)  there  <x;curs  mort*  or  less  severe  pain  not  confined  to  dis- 
tinct nerve  territory,  usually  affecting  symmetrical  parts,  attacks  ol 
vasomotor  disturbance  being  part  of  the  syndrome.  These  latter  art 
(I)  syncope,  asphyxia,  or  local  nibor,  and  (2)  severe  trophic  disturl> 
ances,  usually  in  the  form  of  gangrene  of  the  pwirts  first  affected  with 
symptoms.  The  course*  is  an  intermittent  one,  for  there  may  be  com- 
pletely free  intervals;  but  in  some  instances,  evidences  of  disturbeiJ 
vasomotility  may  persist.  The  disease  may  consume  itself  in  one 
attack  or  s(»veral  attacks  may  occur  in  succession.  Objectively,  sen- 
sory disturl)ances  are  usually  absent,  as  well  as  paralysis,  although 
other  evidences  of  disturbed  vasomotor  innervation,  such  as  aphasia, 
hemoglobimiria,  arthropathy  may  occur,  l^sually  neuropathic  indi- 
viduals are  affectc^l.  The  organic  vascular  changes,  as  well  as  the 
lesions  of  tlu^  nervous  system,  reiK)rted  (K'curring  in  some  of  the  cases, 
have  iloubtless  no  causative  relation  with  the  disease. 

It  is  true  that  tluTc  are  still  some  who  cling  tenaciously  to  the  theory 
that  some  Icj^ions  of  the  iHTiplieral  arteries  may  account  for  the  symp- 
toms of  Raynaud's  disease.  In  support  of  this  view  certain  anatomical 
findings  have  been  cited  as  strong  arguments  by  those  who  believe 
that  a  definite  anatomical  lesion  hi  the  |)eripheral  vessels  is  irresistible 
testimony  against  pure  hypothesis.  A  careful  analysis  of  the  eases  in 
(^U(^stion,  as  made  by  Cassirer,  shows  that  reiH)rttHl  organic  alterations 
in  the  vessels  will  not  suHice  to  explain  the  symptoms  any  more  satis- 
factorily than  the  theory  of  a  central  nerve  afftK'tion  of  the  sympathetic 
system.  Whereas  in  thrombo-angiltis  obliterans  the  territory  mani- 
festhig  symptoms  corresponds  to  that  containing  the  diseased  vessels, 
we  find  that  no  such  relation  exists  where  vascular  lesions  are  associated 
with  Uaynaud's  disease. 

In  Kaynaud's  disease  we  will  note  the  foHowing  features:  A  sudden 
onset  of  the  first  stage  of  local  syncojK'  or  regional  ischemia  involving 
usually  t\\v  fingers,  more  rarely  the  toes,  and  occasionally  the  margins 
of  the  ears  or  tlie  tip  of  the  nose  with  coldness  and  blanching;  ass(K*iated 
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sensory  phenomena,  paresthesia  and  pain;  a  comparativel^\^  short 
duration  of  the  vasomotor  and  sensory  manifestations,  their  inter- 
mittent character  with  return  to  normal  lietween  the  attacks;  the 
SNTnptoms  of  lociU  asphyxia  attended  witli  Itx-a!  depression  of  tem|)era- 


Pia.  509, — Disappearance  of  Lermitial  phalanges  in  x-ray  picture  of  hand  in  Raynaud's 


tnre  and  swelling  of  the  parts  involved;  the  disappearance  of  the 
asphyxia  with  substitution  c»f  reactive  hyperemia  and  a  third  stage  of 
dry  gangrene.  Characteristic  for  this  disease  as  well  as  for  the  cases 
of  selerodenna  atnl  sclerodactyly  is  the  striking  atrophy  of  the  ends 
of  the  distal  phalanges  (Fig*  500).   The  changes  in  the  bones  can  be  well 
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demonstrated  by  roentgen-ray  examination,  atrophy  and  disapp 
ance  of  large  portions  of  the  end-phalanges  being  distinctive  ; 
diagnostic  features.  In  om*  own  experience  the  alterations  in  the  be 
could  be  detected  early  in  the  disease,  probably  developing  sin 
taneously  with  the  other  trophic  disturbances. 

The  differentiation  of  true  scleroderma  from  thrombo-angiitis  ' 
be  rarely  difficult  to  make.  In  scleroderma  and  sclerodactyly  the  f 
stage  with  hard  edema  is  characteristic  and  never  simulated  by  ca 
of  organic  vascular  disease.  The  second  indurative  stage  may,  howei 
be  almost  exactly  reproduced  by  other  affections.  The  form  of  sclc 
derma  known  as  "sclerodactyly"  because  of  attendant  alterations 
the  deeper  tissues  may  not  be  unlike  thrombo-angiitis.  Roentgenn 
examination  of  the  hand  in  sclerodactyly  offers  the  most  valua 
means  of  differentiating  the  two  diseases.  The  phalanges  will  w 
early  show  atrophic  changes  and  disappearance  of  the  terminal  p 
tions  in  scleroderma,  sclerodactyly  and  Raynaud's  disease,  while  1 
bones,  although  somewhat  rarefied,  will  be  seen  to  conserve  their  oi 
lines  throughout  the  course  of  the  disease,  thrombo-angiitis  oblitera 
imtil  they  are  disturbed  by  the  effects  of  gangrene. 

So  far  as  our  experience  permits  us  to  judge,  symptoms  of  scleroden 
occur  only  late  in  thrombo-angiitis  when  other  signs  of  vascular  occl 
sion  have  already  become  well  developed.  The  recognition  of  the  co 
dition  will  then  depend  upon  the  absence  of  pulsation  in  the  larg 
peripheral  vessels,  the  presence  of  gangrene  (or  the  history  of  such 
condition)  and  of  the  other  typical  signs  of  obliterated  arteries  ai 
veins. 

It  is  most  probable  that  in  Raynaud's  disease  and  the  related  affe 
tions  the  seat  of  the  pathological  process  is  to  be  sought  in  the  veget 
tive  system,  that  is,  somewhere  in  the  vasomotor  apparatus.  N< 
are  we  likely  to  be  rewarded  in  a  search  for  any  organic  change.  Tl 
frequent  return  to  a  normal  condition,  observed  clinically,  also  speal 
against  the  likelihood  of  morphological  or  chemical  alterations  in  th 
nervous  system. 

Whereas  in  thrombo-angiitis  obliterans  a  definite  and  specific  moi 
phological  change  in  the  arteries  and  veins  is  responsible  for  the  varie 
phenomena  in  the  superficial  capillaries,  in  Raynaud's  and  allied  disease 
the  vasomotor  and  trophic  disturbances  are  the  outcome  of  irritativ 
and  exhaustive  processes  of  the  sympathetic  nervous  system. 

Treatment. — ^The  treatment  will  vary  according  to  the  stage  of  th 
disease,  the  presence  of  migrating  phlebitis,  trophic  disorders  an« 
gangrene. 

Prophylactic  Treatment. — ^The  same  general  rules  laid  down  for  th 
arteriosclerotic  and  diabetic  cases  regarding  walking,  cold,  traumatisn: 
cleanliness,  etc.,  should  be  followed  in  the  cases  of  thrombo-angiiti 
obliterans; 

Conservative  Treatment. — When  the  disease  is  well  developed,  dia 
tinct  intermittent  claudication  being  present  and  fairly  marked  pai] 
with  or  without  trophic  disorders,  it  is  advisable  that  the  patient  remaii 
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in  l>ed  for  several  weeks  or  even  longer,  or  at  leavSt  that  walking  and 
standing  on  the  feet  be  completely  interdicted.  Therapeutic  measures 
should  be  directed  toward  the  {conservation  of  warmth,  enhancing  the 
circulation*  the  prevention  of  tnumiatism  and  the  treatment  of  kx'al 
eonditions,  trophic  disorders  or  gan^^ene  when  these  supervene, 

A.  Mefhfh'h  of  Enhancing  the  Circulation.^ I.  Bverger's  Posiurdl 
Mtihod. — Buerger  has  suggested  that  certain  passive  exercis<^s  may  be 
of  vahie  in  inducing  hyperemia  or  rulmr  in  the  affected  Umb,  and 
therefore,  therapeutically  beneficial  in  increasing  the  blood  supply » 

This  method  is  the  logical  therapeutic  outcome  of  Buerger's  method 
of  diagnosticating  impairment  of  circulation  of  the  lower  extremities, 
in  that  it  uses  the  phenomenon  of  induced  mboTf  or  induced  hyperewiia 
(see  section  on  Diagnosis)  in  a  thera|3eutic  way.  If  the  method  be 
(^^rried  out  djiily  Uw  a  sufficiently  long  period,  it  is  of  greater  valne  in 
improving  the  circulatory  conditions  and  in  increasing  the  blood  supply, 
than  any  of  the  other  mechanical  or  thennal  means  that  are  at  our 
disposal. 

The  prcx-edure  is  as  follows:  The  affected  limb  is  elevated  with  the 
patient  lying  in  bed,  to  from  (R)'^  or  90°  above  the  horizontal^  lieing 
allowed  to  rest  upon  a  support  for  thirty  seconds  to  three  minutes,  the 
period  of  time  being  the  minimum  amount  of  time  necessary  to  produce 
blanching  or  isc  hemia.  As  soon  as  blanching  is  established,  the  patient 
allows  the  foot  to  hang  down  over  the  edge  of  the  bed  for  from  two  to 
five  minutes,  until  reactionary  hyixTcmia  or  rubor  sets  in,  the  total 
period  of  time  being  about  one  minute  longer  than  that  necessary  to 
establish  a  good  red  color.  The  limh  is  then  plac^ed  in  the  horizontal 
position  for  about  three  to  five  minutes,  during  which  time  an  electric 
heating  pad  or  a  hot  water  bag  is  applied,  care  l>eing  taken  to  prevent 
the  occurrence  of  a  biu-n.  The  placing  of  the  limb  in  these  three  suc- 
cessive positions  constitutes  a  cycle,  the  duration  of  which  is  usually 
from  six  to  ten  minutes.  These  cycles  are  repeated  over  a  period  of 
about  one  hour,  some  G  to  7  c>  cles  constituting  a  seance. 

It  is  well  to  begin  with  about  three  seances  daily,  that  b,  three 
treatments  daily,  gradually  increasing  the  numl>er  of  seances  until 
the  patient  allows  the  sLmnces  to  o<!cupy  at  least  six  or  seven  hours  a 
day.  that  is  every  alternate  hour  diu*ing  the  da>lirae.  During  the  horn's 
of  rest,  heat  is  applied  continuously  in  the  form  of  an  electric  pad,  hot 
water  bag,  hot  air  apparatus  or  electric  lamp* 

In  the  opinion  of  the  author,  this  method  does  far  more  to  improve 
the  circulation  than  either  the  application  of  superheated  air  (so-called 
leaking  treatment),  or  the  diathermic  treatment. 

The  length  of  time  of  its  application  may  in  some  cases  depend  upon 
tiie  pain  which  may  be  induced  by  elevation  of  the  foot.  In  some  cases 
the  symptoms  may  necessitate  a  diminution  in  the  period  of  elevation. 

2.  He<ii. — For  the  cases  of  thrombo-angiitis  obliterans,  as  well  as 
arteriosclerosis,  it  is  best  to  exclude  the  foot  from  the  hot-air  treatment, 
when  it  is  the  seat  of  trophic  disorders  or  gangrene.  Heat  may  ht 
applied  either  by  means  of  an  electric  thermophore,  by  a  hot-air  appa- 
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ratus,  or  an  incandescent  apparatus  containing  one  or  more  incandes 
lamps,  or  a  single  strong  electric  lamp  with  reflector.  The  tempera 
should  not  be  raised  higher  than  120**  F.  at  the  first  treatment, 
gradually  increased  to  150°  or  180°,  but  never  more  than  200**  F.  ] 
is  applied  as  high  as  the  middle  of  the  thigh  for  about  one-half  I 
In  the  presence  of  migrating  phlebitis  this  treatment  is  not  well  be 
Whenever  gangrene  is  piresent,  the  gangrenous  part  is  left  covered  ' 
dressing,  but  not  included  in  the  apparatus.  The  treatment  ma^ 
given  once  or  twice  a  day,  depending  upon  how  well  it  is  borne, 
upon  its  effects  upon  the  progress  of  the  disease. 

3.  Diathermic  Treatment — ^This  b  an  excellent  method  of  obtaii 
the  effects  of  heat  upon  the  deeper  parts,  and  b  particularly  applia 
to  the  early  cases,  especially  those  in  which  intermittent  claudieai 
is  the  most  marked  symptom,  and  in  those  patients  in  whom  ambi 
tory  treatment  must  be  carried  out.  In  the  presence  of  inflammat 
migrating  phlebitis,  ulcers  or  gangrene,  it  does  not  seem  to  be  ^ 
borne  or  beneficial.  The  seances  should  last  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
minutes.  The  best  apparatuses  are  those  made  by  Reiniger,  Gebl 
and  Schall  (Berlin)  and  the  Wappler  Electric  Manufaetm*ing  d 
pany  (New  York). 

The  patient  will  feel  the  development  of  the  heat  in  the  region  of 
ankle,  where  the  effects  of  warmth  can  be  demonstrated  by  the  ton 
Subjectively,  there  is  in  addition  to  the  feeling  of  heat,  a  dull  a 
which  should  not  be  allowed  to  become  marked.    Pain  is  a  sign 
diminishing  the  strength  of  the  current. 

Certain  observers  claim  success  in  the  treatment  of  thromi 
angiitis  obliterans  by  the  diathermic  method,  which  H.  W 
employs  as  follows:  The  feet  and  legs  are  bared,  each  foot  bei 
immersed  in  a  tray  half  filled  with  salt  water.  Each  tray  is  connect 
with  one  of  the  poles  of  the  diathermic  apparatus.  About  C 
millianiperes  of  current  are  used,  the  exact  amount  of  current  applical 
in  each  case  depending  upon  the  amount  of  heat  generated  and  t 
way  this  is  borne  by  the  patient.  Three  treatments  are  given  per  we^ 
each  seance  lasting  ten  minutes. 

B.  SvbciUaneous  Saline  Solutions,— Koga,^  believes  that  the  circul 
tory  conditions  can  be  improved  by  reducing  the  viscosity  of  the  blo< 
with  subcutaneous  injections  of  Ringer's  or  saline  solution.  Althouj 
clinical  reports  of  a  number  of  observers  have  tended  to  confinn  t 
improvement  reported  by  this  author  in  some  of  the  cases,  this  theo 
cannot  be  accepted  without  challenge,  for  he  believes  that  the  lessen 
viscosity  of  the  blood  permits  of  more  rapid  flow  through  the  narrow 
arteries.  Histological  studies  show  that  the  arteries  are  not  narrow 
but  completely  closed.  However,  the  method  may  be  given  a  tri 
since  it  improves  the  condition  of  the  patient  when  this  is  reduc 
by  starvation,  lack  of  sleep  and  lack  of  food.  \Yilly  Meyer  has  observ 
marked  benefit  from  this  method  of  treatment. 

'  Deut.  Ztschr.  f.  Chir.,  1913,  p.  371. 
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hvtem^l  Medication. — Mercury  may  be  given  in  some  cases  in  smaller 
injections  when  syphilis  is  suspected,  although  it  does  not  seem  to  have 
any  material  effect  upon  the  disease.  Nitroglycerin  and  It m! ides  may 
\ye  administered  under  certain  circumstances,  although  their  ett'ects 
are  questionable. 

LttfyjJ  Treatmeftt. — Trophic  ulcers  must  be  treated  on  general  surgical 
])nnciples»  the  combating  of  the  severe  pain  attending  these  being 
the  most  difficult  part  of  the  treatment.  An  ointment  containing  4  or 
5  |>er  cent,  novocains  and  5  to  10  per  cent,  orthoform  or  anesthesin  in 
lanolin  and  glycerin  is  sometimes  beneficial  in  allaying  heal  pain  due 
to  trophic  disorders.  The  contiiuious  saline  bather  repeated  baths 
alternating  with  the  |)ostnraI  exercises  are  a  valuable  adjuvant  in  aiding 
healing, 

Operatu^  Treatment. — Ligatian  of  the  Femoral  Vein, — Lilienthal 
hassuggested  the  ligation  of  the  femoral  vein  asof  some  value  in  enhanc- 
ing the  circulation.  He  claims  that  in  some  eases  of  sudden  gangrene 
healing  may  take  place  after  conservative  treatment,  such  as  removal 
of  a  toe  alone,  and  that  a  lower  araputation  will  succeed  more  frequently 
after  ligation  of  a  vein  than  without  it, 

Arierio-venous  AuasUmm»is, — This  has  been  suggestetl  by  Wieting 
with  a  view  to  reversing  the  circulatioo,  the  femoral  artery  and  femoral 
vein  being  anastonifysed  in  such  a  manner  that  the  vein  will  receive 
the  arterial  blocMl.  Wieting  and  others  have  rejMirteil  successful 
results,  cures  of  impending  gangrene  and  restoration  of  circulation. 
Experimental  work,  however  (Stetten),  would  tend  to  show  that  it  is 
practically  impossible  to  transfonn  the  veins  intii  arteries  by  anasti> 
mosis,  anrl  clinical  re|K*rts  do  not  justify  us  in  rec^onunending  this 
method  either  in  the  presence  of  gangrene,  or  in  threatened  gangrene* 
Involvement  uf  the  veins  in  thrombo-angiitis  obliterans,  both  sufRT- 
tieial  an<l  deep,  with  obliteration  in  a  larger  percentage  of  the  cases, 
makes  it  unlikely  that  improvement  of  circulation  could  occur  by 
deflecting  the  arterial  current  into  the  vein. 

Limikd  Avipukdmn. — After*amputation  of  a  toe  alone  is  unsuc- 
cessful for  healing  will  not  take  place.  In  some  instances,  however, 
conservative  treatment  such  asdescribe<l  above,  together  with  ablation 
of  a  toe  alone,  or  st^^eral  toes  if  necessar>\  may  he  followed  by  g<x*d 
results.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  amputation  at  a  point  higher  up 
will  l>e  necessary- 

Hadical  Ampidation, — In  the  majority  of  cases  amputation  of  at 
least  a  portion  of  the  leg  will  become  necessary.  The  riritti^Stokes 
amputation  is  the  idt^al  procedure  in  these  cases,  although  lower  ampu- 
tations are  occasionally  successful.  Buerger  found  tliat  in  a  series  uf 
4^1  amputations  according  to  the  (iritti-Stokes  methmi  primary  union 
was  ol>tained  in  all  instances.^    When  amputation  is  performed  lower 


^  It  Riuoi  be  not«d  thnt  ooe  chsc  died  on  ttiL*  dichih  day  troin  enibolism,  and 
another  9Uccum(>6d  t4:>  meiientenc  tbrombocdi)  early  Id  the  aeeond  week  after  operation. 
In  hoth<  hom*cver,  the  wouDds  were  clean  and  would  have  healed  by  first  inteiitton  had 
the  patient  survived. 
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down,  healing  may  take  place,  but  in  many  instances  sloughing  of 
flaps  occurs,  and  secondary  amputation  becomes  necessary.  Inasn 
as  the  disease  occurs  for  the  most  part  in  poor  working  people,  it  se 
that  the  Gritti-Stokes  amputation  is  preferable  to  those  methods  wl 
are  dubious  in  their  outcome  and  require  many  months  for  the  ace 
plishment  of  their  purpose.  Methods  or  tests  for  estimating  the  p 
at  which  amputation  should  be  done  are  all  unreliable. 

Endarteritis  (Syphilitic,  etc.). — Although  lues  is  held  respons 
for  much  of  the  endarteritis  that  occurs  in  the  cerebral  vessels,  an 
doubtless  the  cause  of  the  frequent  endarterial  and  mesarterial  lesi 
of  the  aorta,  it  rarely  affects  the  larger  arteries  of  the  extremi 
sufficiently  to  produce  gangrene. 

The  smaller  peripheral  arteries,  however,  seem  to  be  involved  oi 
enough  to  furnish  circulatory  conditions  favorable  for  the  devel 
ment  of  gangrene,  whenever  other  factors  such  as  severe  general  in 
tion,  traumatism,  debility  and  exposure  to  cold  supervene.  In  s 
cases  it  is  difficult  or  even  impossible  to  correctly  estimate  the  relai 
importance  of  the  syphilitic  endarteritis,  and  the  other  causal 
factors  in  the  production  of  the  gangrene.  Pathological  studies  h 
been  insufficient  to  warrant  any  definite  conclusions  as  to  the  incide 
of  gangrene  due  to  true  luetic  endarterial  disease. 

Oangrene  Due  to  Embolism  and  Thrombosis.— Embolism  x 
thrombosis  may  be  considered  together,  since  they  are  frequen 
associated  in  the  pathology-  of  gangrene,  and  since  it  is  often  difBc 
to  make  a  differential  diagnosis,  or  to  distinguish  between  the  eflTc 
of  the  pure  embolic  process  and  the  result  of  occlusion  by  thrombo 
In  the  veins  we  find  that  only  extensive  thrombosis  over  large  territoi 
is  effective  in  producing  gangrene  of  an  extremity  or  portions  of 
extremity,  whereas,  in  the  case  of  the  arteries,  either  process,  emboli 
or  thrombosis  may  lead  to  gangrene. 

Emboli  may  lodge  at  the  bifurcation  of  arteries,  particularly  in  1 
popliteal  or  in  the  aorta  at  the  division  into  the  iliacs.  The  source 
an  embolus  must  be  sought  in  a  portion  of  the  circulatory  syste 
situated  proximally  to  the  obstructed  vessel,  in  the  left  heart  and  ran 
in  the  right  heart,  when  the  foramen  ovale  is  patent.  Emboli  may 
dislodged  from  the  ulcerative  lesions  of  atherosclerosis,  from  syphUi 
arteries,  from  an  aneurysm,  from  arteriosclerotic,  injured  or  infectio 
vessels.  A  heart  that  is  the  seat  of  myocarditis  and  endocarditis 
bacterial  endocarditis,  or  that  is  altered  in  consequence  of  previo 
infwtious  diseases,  such  as  typhus,  variola,  scarlet  fever  and  bacterienn 
(so-called  pyogenic  infection)  may  be  the  source  of  emboli.  When  t 
emboli  contain  organism,  they  are  called  injeciwus  emboli,  and  may  gi 
rise  to  metastatic  abscesses. 

Classification. — The  cases  may  be  divided  into  (1)  thrombosis  ai 
embolism  after  infectious  diseases,  including  ])neumonia;  (2)  cas 
secondary  to  cardiac  disease;  (3)  cases  following  oiH*rations,  especial 
abdominal  and  complicating  pregnancy,  in  both  of  which  the  exa 
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mechanism  is  not  well  understood;  (4)  peripheral  thrombotic  gangrene^ 
or  thmmbofic  garigTene  in  healthy  or  but  slightly  diseased  vessels;  (5) 
embolisim  and  thrombosis  complicating  arterioselerosis. 

L  Embolic  and  Thrambotie  Gang^rene  aftar  Infectious  Diseases* — 
Gangrene  complicating  pneumonia  may  be  described  as  a  good  example 
of  this  type.  Sudden  thrombosis  of  the  femoral  or  popliteal  artery 
may  occur  within  a  few  days  (four  to  eight)  or  much  later  (three  to 
four  weeks)  after  the  onset  of  pneumonia.  Tlie  character  of  the  sym|> 
toms»  and  the  extent  of  the  gangrene  will  de|x^nd  upon  the  site  of  the 
embolus  or  limits  of  the  thrombosis;  and  the  general  symptoms  will  be 
determined  rather  t>y  the  general  condition  and  disease  which  gave 
rise  to  the  thrombotic  process,  than  by  the  gangrene  itself,  subsecinent 
emboli  often  causing  sudden  death. 

As  early  as  sL\  to  eight  days  after  the  onset  of  pneumonia,  or  at  a 
much  later  period,  the  patient  will  experience  numbness  of  the  foot, 
coldness,  cyanosis,  weakness,  followed  by  loss  of  active  motion,  and 
then  cyanosis  of  the  distal  part.  On  examination  the  dorsalis  pedis, 
posterior  tibial  and  popliteal  may  be  found  pulseless,  (iangrene 
rapidly  ensues,  and,  if  amputation  is  done,  the  femora!  artery  and  vein 
are  usually  found  filled  with  red  clot. 

It  is  often  difficult  in  these  eases  to  determine  just  where  the  throm- 
bus began,  or  just  where  the  embolus  became  lodged.  If  amputation 
is  done  after  the  lapse  of  a  week  or  more,  beginning  organization  of- 
the  chit  can  be  demonstrated* 

In  other  cases,  thrombosis  may  occur  as  late  as  three  to  six  weeks 
rtfter  the  onset  of  pneumonia,  l^eginning  with  sudden  onset  of  pain  in 
one  limb,  coldness  and  blanching  followed  by  cyanosis,  the  peripheral 
arteries  being  pulseless. 

Clinical  Couiae. — ^Either  during  the  course  of  the  pneumonia,  or  as  a 
sequel,  embolism  or  thrombosis  of  the  iliacs,  femorals  or  popliteals  may 
occur.  Symptoms  of  thrombosis  or  embolism  may  begin  with  sudden 
pain  or  numbness  anti  cc^ldness  in  one  foot,  which  rapidly  becomes 
blauched,  later  cyanotic,  the  dorsalis  pedis,  posterior  tibial  and  poplitral 
arteries  pulseless.  The  typical  signs  of  gangrene  then  develop,  associated 
with  distinct  aggravation  of  the  general  condition,  "ttliere  the  condi- 
tion of  the  patient  has  allowed  it,  amputation  was  done  in  many  of  the 
reported  cases.  The  mortality,  however,  has  been  exceedingly  high, 
the  patient  often  l:^ecoming  delirious  then  stuporous  shortly  after  opera- 
tion, or  even  before  amputation  was  done.  The  prognosis  is  grave, 
either  because  of  the  extent  of  the  thrombotic  process,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  other  emboli,  or  because  of  the  menace  of  pulmonary  edema 
and  lieart  failure.  In  some  instances,  where  amputation  was  i>ost- 
poned  for  weeks  or  more,  the  amputate*!  limbs  revealed  extensive 
organizing  thrombosis  of  al!  the  larger  arteries  and  veins. 

*  First  deiMTibed  b>*  author,  no  reference  to  thia  type  having  been  found  id  tb«  Ufera- 
ture.  However,  dinical  and  pathologicat  tnveMti^atioiia  have  demotiatnited  the  eidsl^ 
ence  of  other  forms  to  th^  author.  (Studies  in  the  Pathological  Departmeat  of  Mount 
Sinai  Hospital,  New  York.)  (See  p.  822,  4,  Thromhotic  Gangreoe  in  Health^'  or  but 
l^lightiy  IMaeaaed  Vesseta.) 
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Post-pnevmonic  Gangrene. — A  young  man,  aged  thirty  years, 
the  history  of  pneumonia,  and  with  consolidation  at  the  right 
was  treated  at  the  hospital  in  April  and  May,  1914,  having  beer 
charge<l  on  May  11.  lie  was  again  admitted  on  July  13,  becau 
shortness  of  breath,  palpitation,  hacking  cough  with  sputum. 
July  25,  tlien*  was  sudden  pain  in  the  left  leg,  the  leg  beiiifi:  found 
and  cyanotic,  with  pulses  in  the  femoral,  and  distal  to  this  artery  I 
absent. 

Tenderness  along  the  vessels  could  be  elicited.  About  this  timi 
patient's  mental  condition  changed,  being  frequently  irrational. 

July  28,  the  entire  left  foot  was  markedly  discolored,  having  a 
pHsh  mottled  appearance,  the  whole  leg  being  cold. 

August  7.  Patient  mentally  confused  but  rational.  From  noi 
the  left  leg  passed  through  the  various  stages  of  gangrene. 

August  24.  Amputation  at  junction  of  upper  and  middle  thii 
left  thigh. 

August  27.    Very  irrational,  having  marked  hallucinations. 

September  1.  Some  sloughing  of  the  skin  flaps.  Patient  remove 
IJellevue  Hospital  because  of  mental  condition.^ 

When  the  edema  is  absent  and  the  veins  remain  patent  sufiicie 
long,  then  the  characteristic  picture  of  d^y  gangrene  results.  The  ir 
coldness  and  pallor  are  also  followed  by  blueness  or  bluish-purple 
coloration,  (iradually  the  ptTipheral  parts  are  depleted  of  their  w 
content,  and  the  tips  of  the  toes  and  outer  border  of  the  foot  dn 
rai)idly,  gaining  the  characteristic  appearance  of  the  desiccateii 
sccting  room  corpse.  The  color  soon  changes  from  the  dried 
appearance  to  a  blackish-brown,  as  the  process  extends  up  for  a  vari 
distance,  usually  almost  to  the  ankle,  rarely  much  above. 

When  the  condition  of  ininsf  gangrene  develops,  because  of  n 
extensive  thrombosis  in  the  femoral  vein,  and  possibly  earlier  thr 
bosis  in  the  vehis  tiian  in  the  arteries,  the  following  picture  of 
l(K*al  condition  is  typical,  but  may  also  be  characteristic  of  emi 
and  thrombotic  gangrene  due  to  other  causes. 

Firnt  Stage. — After  a  ])reliminary  blanching  which  rapidly  foil 
the  onset  oif  the  embolism  or  throml)osis,  the  limb  becomes  inten 
cold  and  soon  develops  bluish  patches  that  give  the  limb  a  mot 
appearance  (ischemia  and  cyanosis).  The  cyanosis  becomes  inte 
spreads  rai)idly  replacing  the  areas  of  pallor;  the  limb  becomes  1 
and  dusky,  save  for  patches  of  vermilion  red  scattered  here  and  th 

Second  Stage  of  Stibejridermal  Exudati(yn--Thv  foot  someti 
becomes  edematous,  the  calf  brawny  and  hard,  and  extremely  tern 
tiu*  soles  are  livid  or  they  show  a  striking  vennilion  red.  Over 
dorsum  of  the  foot,  large  blebs  or  bulla^  form,  which  contain  hlo 
serum,  and  some  of  the  toes  may  become  intensely  reil,  because  of 
separation  of  the  epidermis,  the  weeping  cutis  vera  shining  throi 
The  red  condition  of  the  foot  extends  up  for  a  variable  distance  to 

'  The  putli<)l()j!i<;al  liiuliii^is  will  be  fouiul  umler  the  parajirapli  on  PatholutO'i  page 
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ankle,  or  even  higher,  giving  the  limb  an  angry  red  ap|jearance,  char- 
acteristic* of  the  second  stage  of  moist  gangrene.  When  edema  preceiles 
the  gangrene,  the  brawny  and  swollen  condition  of  the  Umb  may  be 
intense. 

Third  Stage  of  Intense  Limdiiji. — As  the  gangrenous  process  becomes 
uiiirr  advaiwt^fi,  the  hiilla*  become  larger;  the  epidermis  liangs  in  folds, 
breaks  uuA  idhnvs  the  serniu  to  rs(^a|K\  The  color  of  the  skin  changes 
to  a  dvv]y  purple,  exeef>t  fur  places  where  the  weeping  cutis  vera  still 
shines  through.  The  general  color  is  often  a  grayish- purple,  because 
the  eonibiiiation  of  the  dead  epidermis  and  the  bluish -red  cuitis  vera. 
Associated  with  these  typical  signs  of  moist  gangrene  there  may  be 
patches  of  dry  gangrene.  1 1  igher  up,  at  the  periphery  of  the  gangrenous 
process,  where  demarcation  begins  to  take  place,  there  are  usually  areas 
of  hemorrhage,  or  ecchymosis.  The  limlj  above  this  line  is  indurated, 
tender,  and  usually  much  enhirged.  Sometimes  the  external  popliteal 
vein  can  be  felt  as  a  hard  cord»  The  popliteal  and  the  femoral  iu*teries 
are  frequently  pulseless. 

Fourth— the  fifial  stage  of  dmntegratwft  has  been  previously  described. 

(Tangrene  occasionally  follows  diphtheria,  Rolleston^  reported  a 
ease  in  which  a  lower  extremity  was  affected.  He  could  find  but  one 
reported  instance  in  which  an  upper  limb  was  involved. 

Embolic  gangrene  complicating  chorea  was  observed  by  Chodak.'* 

V,  IL,  age*!  twelve  years,  was  admitted  into  the  Royal  Free  Hospital 
on  r>eceniber  7,  1918,  suffering  from  chorea  of  a  week's  duration.  This 
was  a  first  attack,  and  there  was  no  previous  history  of  rheumatism; 
no  history  of  shock  or  overwork.  Two  years  previously  she  had  had 
diphtheria,  with  a  bad  attack  of  tonsillitis  during  convalescence.  The 
mother  had  had  rheumatism  and  one  sister  has  had  chorea.  On 
admission,  the  patient,  a  thin  slip  of  a  girl,  was  found  to  be  suffering 
from  a  moderately-severe  attack  of  chorea,  all  parts  of  the  body  being 
affected.  There  was  very  little  loss  of  strength  on  the  left  side,  but 
the  right  hand  grip  was  poor  and  feebly  sustained.  All  reflexes  were 
exaggerated. 

Ten  da>"s  after  admission  the  right  hand  began  to  go  white,  tlie  finger- 
nails blue,  though  the  hand  did  not  actually  feel  cold  to  the  touch.  The 
onset  may  be  described  as  rapid  rather  than  sudden,  and  it  was  fully 
a  week  before  gangrene  of  the  finger-tips  and  ball  of  the  tlmnib  had 
definitely  set  iu.  Durmg  this  time  the  pallor  spread  up  the  forearm. 
There  was  no  pulse  at  the  wrist,  but  the  bracliial  could  be  felt  pulsating 
about  half- way  down  the  upper  arm,  and  after  a  time  there  was  dis- 
tinct pulsation  of  the  superior  profmida  artery. 

The  temperature  througliout  never  rose  abo\  e  d^^  F-,  and  was  rarely 
as  high  as  that.  I^ter  still,  the  bnichial  pulse  slowly  disai^f reared,  and 
the  brachial  artery  could  be  felt  like  a  thick  cord  along  tlie  arm.  The 
little  finger  recovered  and  lines  of  demarcation  gradually  formed  on  the 
remaining  fingers.    The  ball  of  the  thumb  appeared  at  first  to  have 

>  Royal  ^4(>c.  MecL,  1911,  iv  (&ectioQ  oo  DUeiues  of  ChUdreti). 

'  Ihjri..   1918-1019,  vol.  sii  (sertinn  an  Dificjuseitf  ttl  Cbildn^n,  p.  9). 
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escaped  as  the  discolored  skin  peeled  away  from  it,  but  there  must 
been  considerable  damage  to  the  muscle,  followed  by  contracti 
the  scar  tissue,  which  has  led  to  considerable  deformity  of  the  th 

Pathology.-  On  dissection  of  such  a  limb  the  vessels  are  found  m 
together  by  intense  edema  and  infiltration.  The  posterior  tibia 
femoral  arteries  are  fille<l  with  red  clot,  decolorized  in  places,  bu 
where  showing  advanceil  organization,  even  when  the  limb  is  rem 
eightwn  to  twenty  days  after  the  onset  of  the  thrombosis.  H  istok 
examination  of  such  vessels  shows  a  bland  clot  undergoing  early  s 
of  organization.  The  i)eripheral  layers  of  the  muscle,  of  the  inedis 
the  adventitia  show  extensive  infiltration  with  mononuclear  cells, 
definite  data  as  to  the  cause  of  the  thrombosis  can  be  learned  froi 
study  of  the  vessels,  unless  they  can  be  obtained  within  a  few  1 
after  embolism  or  thrombosis  has  occurred.  In  the  later  stages 
usual  signs  of  organization  an.*  prest^nt,  the  organizing  process  1 
often  older  in  the  vehis  in  the  cases  of  moist  gangrene. 

In  the  case  of  post-pneumonic  gangrene  described  above  (u 
Clinical  Cmnse)  the  examination  of  the  amputated  leg  and  o\ 
vessels  by  the  author  (August  22,  1914)  revealed  the  following: 
large  vessels   (femoral  and   popliteal)  were  matted  in  their  slu 
surrounded  by  considerable  c^ema  ever^'where  filled  with  red  < 
Some  of  these  were  found  decolorized  in  places,  but  nowhere  were 
firm,  nor  did  they  suggest  the  picture  of  thrombo-angiitis. 
femoral,  poi)liteal  and  posterior  tibial  showed  these  changes.    Jtc 
thrombosis  was  found  in  other  vessels  situated  distally.     Macros^ 
cally  one  could  have  concluded  that  here  was  a  case  of  either  thi 
botic  or  embolic  gangrene  with  the  vascular  occlusive  lesion  prob 
beginning  in  the  femoral  or  possil)ly  in  the  external  iliac  artery, 
throml)osis  extending  rapidly  downward. 

Histological  examination  of  the  femoral  and  popliteal  arteries  she 
the  following  lesions:  The  lumina  of  the  arteries  were  filled  ^ 
clots.  The  adventitia  and  media  were  infiltrated  with  mononuc 
cells  intersi)ersed  here  and  there  by  a  nKnlerate  invasion  with  mign 
leuk(K*ytes.  The  veins,  too,  reveale<l  similar  changes  with  some  org 
zation  of  the  clots. 

All  these  changes  could  be  regarded  as  l)eing  secondary  to,  ra 
than  as  responsible  for,  the  oechisive  thrombosis,  for  the  site  of 
initial  lesion  cannot  be  detennined  in  the  limited  vascular  terrii 
obtained  by  amputation. 

2.  Embolic  Gangrene  with  Cardiac  Disease. — When  this  occur 
young  and  middle-aged  individuals,  the  source  of  tlie  embolus  is  usu 
the  left  heart.  Autopsy  not  infrecjuently  revrals  thrombi  in  the 
auricle  as  the  probable  source,  or  chronic  endocarditis  with  valv 
lesions,  particularly  mitral  stenosis.  In  the  older  individuals,  part 
larly  the  senile  cases,  with  intense  athero-  and  arteriosclerosis 
ulcerations  of  the  aorta,  a  lesion  proxunal  to  the  site  of  the  eniboi 
Iiiav  furnish  one  ^au^ative  factor  of  the  enibolir  pron^ss, 
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The  clinieal  hiMmy  in  cardiac  cases  is  typical  and  striking.  There 
may  be  a  fulminaiivg  course,  terminating  in  deatli  within  a  few  hours 
or  a  few  days  (less  than  a  week)  after  the  onset,  or  a  more  proiTacted 
eouTHe,  in  which  case  the  mortifying  process  in  one  or  both  lower  extreio- 
ities  or  even  upper  extremities  may  have  progressed  so  far  that  demar- 
cation has  set  in,  allowing  amputation  to  be  done.  Even  here,  the 
mortality  is  exceedingly  high,  death  usually  following  within  a  short 
time  after  operation. 

A  t>T>ical  course  of  n  fulminaiin^  case  is  the  following:  With  a  dis- 
tinct antecedent  history  of  cardiac  disease,  the  patient  sudtlenly  experi- 
ences pain  in  one  or  both  lower  extremities^  or  pain  in  the  alxlomcn  or 
back,  followed  by  coldness  of  one  foot  or  leg,  loss  of  sensation »  pares- 
thesia and  loss  of  active  motion.  On  examination  the  affected  limli 
will  be  found  to  be  blanched,  soon  after  the  onset,  cold,  flaccid,  and 
somewliat  tender  above  the  zone  of  frigidity.  The  toes  soon  become 
livid,  purplish  or  cyanotic,  or  the  ischemic  condition  of  the  foot  gi\  es 
way  to  a  mottling,  patches  of  bluish-purple  api>earing  over  the  foot 
and  lower  part  of  the  leg,  llie  muscles  t)f  the  calf  of  the  leg,  or  the 
thigh  frequently  manifest  fibrillar>^  tw^itehing.  After  forty-eight 
hours,  this  mottling  gives  way  to  a  diffusely  livid  color,  here  and  there 
scarlet  patches  shining  through.  The  zone  of  coldness  and  of  discolora- 
tion correspond  fairly  well  in  extent,  the  upper  portion  of  the  discolored 
area  showing  extensive  ecchymoses*  Death  may  occur  within  twenty- 
four  hours,  or  within  a  week,  the  patient  l>e€oming  delirious,  then 
stuporous,  cardiac  failure  or  cerebral  emboli  leading  to  sudden  exitus. 
In  proiTacted  ernes  dr>"  gangrene  often  develops;  rapid  evaporation 
takes  place  and  the  distal  parts  are  the  first  to  become  mummifie*L  A 
type  of  gangrene  which  in  its  objective  manifestations  can  be  compared 
to  the  desiccating  process  st^n  in  the  drj^uig  parts  in  the  dissecting  r*xim 
is  not  uncommon.  This  form  of  gangrene,  when  it  involves  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  foot,  or  the  whole  foot,  is  tilmoitt  always  due  to 
embolism. 

Where  there  is  a  more  chronic  course  over  a  periml  of  weeks  or  more 
than  a  month,  the  history  may  be  as  follows:  With  the  story  of  an  old 
cardiac  complaint,  there  suddenly  develop  shortness  of  breath,  pre- 
cordial distress,  f>ossi!>ly  palpitation  with  or  without  vertigo  and  faint- 
ing. This  is  followed  by  pain  in  one  or  both  low^er  extremities,  loss  of 
motion  and  loss  of  sensation.  One  or  both  limbs  become  rapidly 
cyanotic,  the  extent  of  the  diseoloration  depending  upon  the  situation 
of  the  thrombus.  On  physical  examination,  the  elorsalis  fx^dis,  [Kksteriyr 
tibial  and  popliteal  arteries  are  regularly  found  pulseless.  The  femoral 
may  or  may  not  pulsate.  Then  the  t>T>ieai  changes  incident  upon  the 
development  of  dry  gangrene  ensue.  The  general  condition  of  the 
patient  will  def)end  particularly  upon  the  cardiac  condition,  and  upon 
the  presence  or  absenc^e  of  infection,  l/sually  there  is  more  or  less 
c*yanosis  due  to  the  impaired  cardiac  action  and  evidences  nf  a  cardiac 
murmur. 
Such  cases  may  last  for  a  variable  time  (six  weeks  or  more)  before 
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am])iitati<>n  is  done.  Although  the  operation  of  amputation  tl 
the  tliigli  may  Ik*  temix)rarily  well  borne,  the  mortalit\''  is  excee 
high.  The  i>atients  may  suddenly  Iwcome  stuix>roiis.  Eviden 
cert^bral  embolus  may  api)ear,  death  oceurring  within  a  few  ho 
several  days  after  amputation. 

Diagnosis. — ^The  recognition  of  emlwlie  or  thrombotic  gai 
must  Ikj  based  upon  the  following  facts:  the  existence  of  the  ] 
etiologio  factor  (cardiac  disease,  aneur^'sm,  etc.),  the  suddenn 
the  onst»t  with  the  distribution  of  the  gangrene,  the  afTected  tei 
(•orres|K)nding  to  sudden  obliteration  of  one  of  the  larger  arterial  ti 
lK)pliteal,  femoral  and  iliacs.  The  difTerential  diagnosis  l>etwee 
l)olism  and  thrombosis  can  rarely  be  made,  for  the  gangrene  is 
due  to  extensive  s4»condary  thrombosis,  rather  than  to  the  pr 
lodgment  of  an  embolus  in  a  larger  vessel.  For,  the  mere  closm^ 
artery  alone  would  not  account  for  the  extent  of  the  gangrenous  p: 
in  many  instances.  Kurthcrmort*,  the  pathological  examination  < 
amputated  limb  will  usually  corroborate  the  view  that  secoi 
thrombosis  is  rcsj^onsible  for  the  extent  of  the  lesion.  Nor,  is  it  a 
I)ossil)le  to  locate  exactly  the  site  of  the  embolism  or  throm 
Although  itimulianeoujf  inmhcment  of  both  lower  extremities^ 
feeble  jnilst*  in  the  femorals  suggests  a  saddle-shaped  thrombus  i 
iliac,  a  similar  pictiu*e  may  \)v  due  to  simultaneous  lodgment  of  ei 
in  both  iH>pliteals  with  secondary  thrombosis  extending  up  U 
femoral  artery.  The  study  of  clinical  cases,  however,  togt*tlier 
pathological  findings  has  demonstrated  that  even  when.^  we  strt 
susjK^ct  sa<ldle-sha]K'd  embolism  at  the  bifiu-cation  of  the  m>rta, 
ixjrtion  of  the  vesst»l  may  be  found  frtn*  at  autopsy.  In  such  ear 
may  b(^  hssuukhI,  with  somi*  justification,  that  the  saddle-sh 
eml)ohis  wjis  broken  up  and  disltKlgi'd,  and  thrown  into  both  feni 
or  i)o])liteals. 

When  the  femoral  ])ulse  is  lost  in  both  legs,  the  presenct*  of  a  sac 
shaiH*d  thrombus  is  ahnost  certain.  When  there  are  sxinptonis  in 
extremities,  and  the  femoral  pulse  abs<»nt  in  one,  present  in  the  ot 
a  saddle-shaiK'd  embolus  may  or  may  not  Ik*  ])resc*nt.  If  it  is,  it  oeel 
one  iliac  more  thoroughly  than  t\\v  other.  The  femoral  artery  nia 
felt  as  a  hard  cord  usually  due  to  secondary  thrombosis.  The  elii 
picture^  may  be  com])licated  by  .^^uddcn  cxacerlmtion  in  the  limb  w 
was  at  first  but  slightly  atl'ected,  an  argunuMit  in  favor  of  the  view 
another  embolus  had  l)ecn  cast  oil"  in  th(*  corresponding  vessel.  O 
sionally  embolism  or  thrombosis  of  the  external  iliacs  will  give 
symptoms  of  ischemia,  which  will  be  s(M)n  followed  by  improven 
due  to  the  establishment  of  collateral  circulation  through  the  inte 
iliac  arteries. 

1^.  Postoperative  Embolic  or  Thrombotic  Gangrene. — We  are  con(*er 
here  not  with  the*  pulmonary  emboli  and  thrombosis,  but  merely  \ 
the  lodgnuMit  of  cml)oli  in  the  jKTipluTal  arteries,  where  they  may  ] 
duce  gangrene.  Surgical  o]KTations  seem  to  be  a  very  common  ca 
or  at  l(»ast  >ccm  to  provoke  in  some  way  or  other,  the  detachmen 
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emboli  in  the  formation  of  thrombi  in  wins  and  in  arteries.  Schenk^ 
found  that  of  the  cases  of  thrombosis  and  embolism  following  operations, 
58  j)CT  cent,  occurred  after  the  removal  of  lar)^  pelvic*  tumors.  In 
3204  myoma  o|XTations,  iH\,  or  **  [xt  rent.,  wen*  folb^wed  l>y  thrombosis. 
Mcliean*  in  his  stodirs  of  a  scries  of  b^H>  laparotomies  found  26,  or 
about  L9  \yev  cent.,  corup]icat€*il  by  thnmib^jsis  or  embolism. 

The  prcxhiction  of  j^angrene  of  this  t>pe  is  not  thoroughl\'  under- 
stotMb  Doubtless  trauniatism  to  the  iliac  \Tsse!s  or  pressure  on  the 
popliteal  in  the  Trendelenburg  i>«Kstyre  may  explain  some  of  the  rases; 
or  a  complicating  cardiac  lesion  may  be  the  source  of  an  endiolus  in 
others.  There  still  remains  a  fairly  large  number  in  which  no  satis- 
factory interpretation  of  the  pathogc^oesis  has  as  yvi  been  offeretl. 

Similarly  in  the  castas  of  gangrene  ctjmplicating  pregnancy  (so-called 
Piirrpfral  Gnngrfne}^  the  causal  fa(*tors  have  not  been  a*lequately 
**larified.  Most  of  the  reported  cases  have  occurred  after  confinement, 
a  very  few  during  pregnarjcy  and  after  abortion, 

Ferbaps  even  nittre  instructive  than  a  discursive  exposition  of  this 
form  of  gangrene  will  l)e  the  citation  of  the  following  clinical  obser- 
vation : 

In  a  young  man  operated  upon  for  gangrenous  appendicitis  by  a 
colleague  (Felmiary  14,  1920),  the  right  forearm  suddenly  became  cold, 
cyanotic  and  motionless  early  in  the  morning  of  the  thirrl  day  after 
the  operation.  The  brachial  artery  did  not  pulsate  below  its  upper 
fifth. 

February  17,  some  three  and  one-half  hours  after  the  onset  of  symp- 
toms, tlie  author  exposed  the  uppt*r  portion  of  the  brachial  artery  at 
the  site  of  the  tlirornbus,  under  novocain  anesthesia,  and  by  arteriot- 
omy  reinoved  a  clot  about  2  cm.  in  length,  closing  the  artery  by  suture 
according  to  <'arrel  technic.  There  was  excellent  pulsation  in  the 
brachial  below  the  site  of  the  clot  and  no  leakage  after  completioji  of 
the  suture*  In  spite  of  this  demonstrable  patency  of  the  brachial 
artery  below  the  site  of  the  embolism  and  thrombosis,  no  pulsation 
could  be  detected  in  the  radial  artery.  It  was,  therefore,  believed  that 
secondary  clots  had  previously  become  detached  and  lodged  in  the 
j>eriplieral  vessels, 

('linical  Vi}nm\ — February  18,  in  spite  of  the  reestablishment  of  the 
circulation  in  the  lower  brachial  artery,  the  right  hand  was  somewhat 
cold,  but  there  was  definite  evidence  of  marked  iinprotement  in  iti 
cirenlaikm.  On  February  19  the  color  of  the  thumb  looked  doubtful, 
being  somewhat  cyanotic  and  cold.  Furthermore,  there  were  signs  of 
muscular  palsy  and  some  tendency  to  contracture  of  the  fingers  in  the 
fiexed  position.  Extension  of  the  hand  seemed  impossible,  although 
motion  of  the  fingers  was  excellent. 

On  February  211,  after  the  application  of  dry  heat  in  an  electric 
baking  apparatus  in  which  a  contact  burn  could  have  taken  place, 
trophic  disturbances  became  manifest  over  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
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foreann.  A  long  whitish  area  suggesting  dead  skin,  with  los 
sensation  over  at  least  3  inches  by  IJ  inches  appeared.  There 
another  similar  smaller  area  over  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  wrist 
the  skin  just  above.  I^ater  in  the  day,  the  central  portions  of  t 
areas  showed  blebs. 

February  25,  the  fact  that  a  certain  amount  of  gangrene  w 
develop  was  well  established  sincie  the  following  lesions  coulc 
demonstrated.  (1)  The  Trophic  Lesions.  (2)  Evidences  of  Gang\ 
(3)  Circulatory  Disturbances. 

The  Trophic  Lesions, — ^The  areas  of  circulatory  insufficiency  ^ 
well  demarcated  on  February  25,  there  being  an  elongated  area  s 
3  X  IJ  inches  surrounded  by  a  well  defined  narrow  line  of  deep  rec 
if  a  red  chalk  mark  had  been  drawn  around  it.  Within  this  there  w 
distinctly  white  zone  less  than  1  cm.  in  diameter  enclosing  a  cet 
purplish  space,  in  which  the  typical  blebs  of  gangrene  were  to  be  s 

Evidences  of  Gangrene, — ^The  thmnb  showed  a  deep  purplish  cc 
was  somewhat  withered,  evidently  in  the  early  stage  of  a  dr^"  gangr 

Circulalory  Changes, — Although  the  postero-extemal  aspect  of 
forearm  was  fairly  warm,  the  internal  aspect  changed  color  so  1 
one  was  in  doubt  as  to  its  future.  Between  the  thmnb  and  the  dc 
trophic  disturbance,  over  the  thenar  eminence  and  thereabout  on 
posterior  surface,  there  was  a  peculiar  ham-colored  red  with  diminis 
temperature  suggesting  marked  circulatorj'^  disturbances.  The  i 
fingers,  however,  were  in  fairly  good  condition,  the  patient  could  m 
them,  and  they  had  fairly  good  color. 

Outcome, — During  March,  1920,  the  gangrenous  process  bea 
delimited,  the  necrotic  patches  of  skin  became  sequestrated  \ 
detached,  while  dry  gangreme  of  the  thumb  led  merely  to  the  losj 
the  terminal  phalanx  of  the  thumb.  The  nerve  involvement  las 
for  about  four  weeks  and  then  gradually  disappeared. 

4.  Thrombotic  Gangrene  in  Healthy  or  but  Slightly  Diseased  Vess 
{Peripheral  Thrombotic  Gangrene.) — ^There  is  still  another  class  of  case 
which  the  etiology  of  the  thrombus  formation  is  not  clear,  and  in  wh 
pathological  studies  have  revealed  a  bland  thrombosis  of  the  periphc 
vessels,  in  the  territory  of  the  dorsalis  pedis  and  plantar  arteries,  tj 
is  undoubtedly  the  immediate  cause  of  the  gangrene.    It  may  occui 
elderly  individuals,  who  have  slightly  or  moderately  atherosclcrc 
vessels,  or  may  occur  in  vessels  that  are  practically  normal  save 
plaques  of  thickened  intima.    These  must  be  distinguished  from 
cases  of  thrombo-angeitis  obliterans  because  the  specific  and  char 
teristic  lesion  of  thrombo-angiitis  obliterans  is  absent,  and  since 
thrombotic  process  is  less  extensive,  coming  on  suddenly,  without 
long  history  so  characteristic  in  thrombo-angiitis   obliterans.     T 
author  was  unable  to  find  a  description  of  this  type  of  gangrene 
the  literature. 

Clinically  there  is  the  history  of  exposure  to  cold  or  other  insult 
trauma.  Or,  without  a  cause,  one  of  the  toes,  usually  the  big  1 
l)ecomes  cyanotic;  the  distal  portion  of  the  foot  shows  areas  of  pal 
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The  big  toe»  or  the  other  toes,  may  show  markefi  iseheniia  on  elevation, 

or  the  cyanosis  may  l>e  so  marked  as  to  mask  the  hlanehhig.  Sometimi'f* 
pain  is  aHogefker  absent,  ancjther  distin^uish*n|?  featmv  frinii  thromlR> 
angiitis  obliterans^  as  well  as  from  the  easels  of  ac'o-asphyxia.  There 
iD&y  or  may  not  be  sHght  enihronielia  or  reaetioiiary  enthromelia. 
Both  kiwer  extremities  may  be  alfected,  although  not  simultaneously  as 
in  IlaynaiKrs  disease.  There  may  \w  a  history  of  ^an^reue  of  one  limb, 
presumably  following  a  mechanical  or  thermal  trauma.  Or,  no  sueh 
history  may  be  obtainable.  Thus,  the  first  s\iBi>tom  to  he  noticed 
may  be  the  appearance  of  bluish  or  cyanotic  sp<jts  or  areas  at  the  tips 
of  one  or  more  t(X!s,  usually  the  big  t»je  or  the  lag  and  a^ljoining  toe. 
Rather  significant,  too,  is  the  absence  of  pain  in  some  of  the  cases. 


Fig.  510. — Bland  ibrombosiB  in  simht  ly  dbeuscd  vetiael  in  case  of  thromboais  in  peripheral 
vmmU,     (Buerger  in  Arrhives  of  Dingtiodfl.) 

Low  amputation  may  not  suffice  and  rearaputation  may  have  to 
Ije  resorted  to  in  some  cases,  as  at  the  knt^'  or  higher. 

Pattiologieal  studies  (Buerger)  have  revealed  that  the  vessels  are  prac- 
tically negative,  except  near  the  site  of  gangrene.  Bland  organizing 
thromln  are  found  in  the  territory  of  the  dorsalis  pedis  and  plantar  vessels 
(Fig.  510),  In  such  cases  a  differential  diagnosis  l^etween  chronic  aero- 
asphv'xia  to  which  throml»osis  has  been  addi*<i,  and  slight  arteriosc;lerosis 
with  superadded  thrombc^sLs  in  the  distal  vessels  cannot  l)e  made. 

From  the  diagnostic  siajidpoini,  the  cases  are  interesting  l)ecaiise 
they  may  hi'  confounded  not  only  with  chronic  aero-asph^^ia,  but 
with  thrombo-angiitis  obliterans  and  arteriosc^lerosis*    The  suddenness 
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of  the  onset,  the  sudden  disappearance  of  the  pulses^  and  the 
development  of  symptoms,  the  absence  of  pain  in  some  instance 
absence  of  evidences  of  marked  arteriosclerosis  in  spite  of  the  a 
the  patient  are  rather  characteristic;  in  thrombo-ani^iitis  oblit 
there  is  a  long  prodromal  period  in  much  more  youthful  individui 

5.  Embolism  and  Thn>mbosi8  (k)midicatmg  ArterkMMslfircM^ — Emb 
may  occur  when  the  larger  arteries  (particularly  the  aorta)  are  mar] 
diseased.  Small  thrombi  attached  to  ulceration  may  become  det« 
and  lodged  in  the  more  peripheral  parts  of  the  circulatory  system 
such  cases,  the  symptoms  are  similar  to  those  described  as  secoi 
to  cardiac  disease.  This  type  may  coincide  with  post-oper 
embolic  gangrene  after  operations  on  individuals  with  the  arl 
lesions  referred  to. 

Thrombosis  in  the  peripheral  vessels  compUcating  arterioscle 
has  been  described  under  the  section  on  arteriosclerotic  gangrene. 
most  characteristic  cases  are  those  in  which  the  symptoms  of  thre^ 
ing  gangrene  occur. 

Treatment  of  Embolic  and  Thrombotic  Gangrene. — ^The  foUo^ 
operative  methods  have  been  proposed  for  dealing  with  throml 
and  embolism  of  arteries:  (1)  Ligation;  (2)  arterio-venous  anastom 
(3)  arteriotomy;  (4)  arterial  resection;  (5)  arterial  catheterization. 

1.  Ligation  has  been  suggested  with  a  view  to  avoiding  the  dai 
of  embolism.  However,  Stewart*  contends  that  when  the  diagi 
is  certain,  thrombosis  is  usually  occlusive  and  the  danger  of  embc 
is  usually  past,  and  therefore  does  not  reconmiend  ligation.  Wc 
concerned  here  with  the  role  of  thrombosis  and  embolism  in  the 
duction  of  gangrene,  and  certainly  ligation  can  in  no  way  improve 
circulatory  condition. 

2.  Arterio-venous  anastomosis  at  the  present  stage  of  our  knowh 
seems  to  be  theoretical  rather  than  practical.  Stewart  believes  iht 
most  of  the  cases  reported  favorable,  even  if  the  arterio-venous  fis 
remains  patent,  the  blood  deflected  from  the  artery  into  the  vein  < 
no  more  than  hinder  the  return  of  blood  in  those  veins,  produch 
sort  of  passive  hyperemia.  Stetten^  from  his  experimental  stu( 
concludes  that  the  operation  is  dangerous,  and  the  results  have  I 
most  unsatisfactory,  except  in  a  very  small  percentage  of  cases,  and  1 
even  if  the  anastomosis  functionates,  which  it  rarely  does,  there  i* 
possibility  of  circulatory  improvement,  and  that  the  usefulness  of 
operation  is  restricted  to  an  inappreciable  minimum. 

3.  Arteriotomy  is  an  operation  which  must  be  seriously  consid< 
if  the  diagnosis  be  made  sufficiently  early,  and  if  operation  be  permil 
before  the  effects  of  occlusion  of  the  vessels  have  set  in,  nam 
advanced  gangrene.  Success  can  only  be  obtained  if  the  arterial  ^ 
is  still  undamaged  at  the  site  of  the  embolism,  and  before  the  second 
extensive  thrombosis  lias  occurred.  Tlie  operation  was  first  projx 
by  Sabanajew  in  1896.    Stewart  reported  a  succc^ssful  case  in  1V1 

'  Ann.  Surg.,  1915,  p.  519. 

«Surg.,  Gynec.  and  Obst.,  April.  1915,  381. 
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19()7,  ill  a  iiuui  aged  sixty-one  years,  in  wliom  thirt\-six  Imurs  after 
tlie  onset  of  pain,  the  femoral  was  opened,  and  nn  emiiolns  extracted 
and  the  artery  snturetj.  Pulsation  immediately  appeared  in  the  femoral 
below  the  point  of  suture,  and  also  in  the  popliteal,  but  not  in  the  tibial. 
Forty-two  fiays  later,  tlie  leg  was  ampytatetl  lielow  the  tubercle  of  the 
tibia,  and  evidences  of  good  circulation  were  obtained  at  ojjeration. 

Mosny  and  Dumont*  w^ere  able  to  save  a  limb  by  the  removal  of  an 
embolus  tive  hours  after  its  lodgment  in  the  femoral  artery.  Murphy^ 
remfned  a  clot  from  the  iliac  and  femornl  in  a  ease  after  gangrene 
had  already  set  in,  making  an  incision  in  the  superficial  femorab  By 
means  of  a  spoon  or  scoop  and  catheter ♦  the  clot  was  dislodged,  the 
catheter  passed  up  into  the  aorta,  a  good  flow  of  blood  obtained  and 
the  artery  snture<L  He  believes  that  in  cases  of  aseptic  embolism, 
immediate  removal  by  division  of  the  artery  in  the  line  of  embolism  or 
below  should  he  resorted  to.  Although  in  his  case  he  used  a  spoon  and 
catheter  for  probing  and  <hsIodging  the  clot,  he  believes  that  aspiration 
through  a  catheter  is  a  better  means  of  removing  the  plug*  If  the 
catheter  be  divi*Je<l  on  tfie  slant,  its  ojxni  end  can  be  easily  introduced 
into  the  artery,  and  unless  the  embolism  is  hard,  it  can  be  sucked  ur 
drawn  into  tlie  catheter.  He  does  not  advise  incision  into  the  artery 
at  the  site  of  the  embolism  because  this  region  is  already  roughened, 
and  the  tendency'  to  subsequent  thrombosis  is  favored, 

Bauer^  has  reported  a  successful  case  of  removal  of  embolism  from 
the  aorta  just  above  the  bifurcation  through  an  incision  into  the  artery 
made  by  the  transperitoneal  route.  The  embolus  was  about  3  cm, 
long,  had  tlie  form  of  a  molar  tooth  with  two  short  roots,  these  lying 
in  the  iliac  arteries.  The  symptoms  referable  to  the  lower  extremities 
promptly  disappeared,  except  for  some  paios  in  the  left  foot  and  calf. 
This  optTation,  performed  three  hours  after  the  onset »  was  followed  by 
recovery,  the  patient  leaving  his  bed  on  the  twenty-fifth  day, 

Buerger  in  a  case  of  embolism  in  the  upjjer  portion  of  the  right 
brachial  arter>%  employed  the  following  technic, 

Under  novocain  anesthesia  and  sharp  dissection,  the  artery  both 
at  the  site  of  the  thrombus  as  wtII  as  for  some  two  centimeters  above 
and  below,  was  exposeil,  kept  moistened  with  saline  and  lubricated 
with  liquid  vaseline.  The  extent  of  the  thrombus  could  then  be  easily 
determined  both  visually  and  by  palpation.  After  the  application  of 
a  serrefine  or  arterial  compressor  above,  a  site  for  arteriotomy  was 
selected!  at  the  very  upper  end  of  the  clot.  Using  the  very  finest  Kirby 
needle  and  lubricated  doubled  China  silk,  incision  into  the  artery  was 
facilitated  and  made  safe  by  transfixion  of  about  7  mm,  of  the  present- 
ing arterial  wall  longitudinally  wdth  a  silk  suture,  the  two  emerging 
ends  serving  as  guy  sutures  to  hold  up  the  arterial  wall  and  simplify 
incision.  This  accomplishecb  the  upper  end  of  a  clot  presenter!  itself. 
To  avoid  injury  of  the  intiina^  the  thrombus  was  milked  up  ami  iiut- 

(  HulL  tie  rAead.  de  med.  de  ParU,  1xx\\  No,  43. 
*  Jour  Am,  Med,  Amn.,  1009,  lii,  lOGL 
■  Zentralbl.  f.  Chir.,  December  30,  1913. 
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ward  by  merely  compressing  the  artery  from  below  upward,  begii 
in  the  distal  empty  portion  of  the  artery.  In  this  way  a  thro] 
almost  2  cm.  in  length  was  dislodged.  Its  smface  seemed  rough< 
its  texture  friable.  Washing  of  the  artery  with  saline  and  longitui 
suture  of  the  artery  in  Carrel  fashion,  completed  the  operation. 
leakage  followed  the  removal  of  the  arterial  clamp  above,  and  pulsj 
could  l)e  immediately  detected  in  the  brachial  artery  below. 

m.     NEUROPATHIC  GANGBENE. 

Only  Raynaud's  disease  and  multiple  neurotic  gangrene  will  be 
cussed  here,  since  the  differential  points  of  diagnosis  in  acro-asph; 
scleroderma,  sclerodactyly,  erythromelalgia  have  been  already  g 
elsewhere. 

Raynaud's  Disease  {Syminetricdl  Gangrene  Asphyane  Locale  I 
vikrique). — Svinmetrical  gangrene  is  an  affection  which  may  ap 
independently  of  other  disease,  or  in  the  course  of  other  nervous 
eases  such  as  hysteria,  traumatic  neurosis,  tabes  dorsalis,  epilepsy 
Basedow's  disease.  It  seems  to  be  associated  as  a  rule  with  a  nc 
pathic  habitus,  and  anemia  or  other  debilitating  conditions  may 
dispose  to  it.  As  a  rule,  it  affects  youthful  individuals,  particular] 
the  female  sex.  Emotions  such  as  sudden  fright  or  other  striking  n 
impulses  may  be  regarded  as  contributing  causes.  Some  aut 
regard  the  infectious  diseases,  such  as  typhoid,  influenza,  erysip 
pneumonia,  also  nephritis  and  pericarditis  as  influential  in  brin^ 
about  a  predisposition. 

Pathology. — Although  a  number  of  authors  have  claimed  to  1 
found  changes  in  the  peripheral  arteries,  such  as  endarteritis,  ei 
phlebitis,  it  seems  highly  improbable  that  organic  changes  of 
arteries  are  responsible  for  the  vasomotor  symptoms  and  the  gangr 
It  is  more  likely,  according  to  Oppenheim,^  that  a  number  of  diffej 
causes  initiated  by  infections,  intoxications,  etc.,  may  produce  a  le 
in  the  spinal  cord,  which  is  responsible  for  the  symptom-comp 
Cassirer^  believes  tliat  the  vasomotor  paths  and  centers  may  be  < 
sidered  to  be  in  a  condition  of  increased  irritability,  either  becaus« 
congenital  anlage  or  because  of  repeated  injurious  impulses,  sucl 
cold,  infection,  intoxication,  etc. 

Symptoms. — ^The  disease  is  practically  always  paroxysmal  in 
manifestations.  Beginning  with  paresthesia,  a  feeling  of  fonnicati 
or  a  "dead"  feeling,  the  fingers  or  toes  soon  become  cold  and  wl 
and  sometimes  cadaveric  or  waxy  white  in  appearance.  This 
regarded  as  the  stage  of  local  syncope,  or  of  ischemia.  Severe  p 
which  involves  not  only  the  fingers  or  other  peripheral  parts,  but  i 
the  whole  extremity,  may  even  precede  the  attack,  and  reach 
greatest  intensity  with  the  complete  development  of  the  attack.  ''. 
local  s^Ticope  may  disappear  completely  or  give  way  within  a  si: 

^  I^hrbuch  der  Nervenkranheit^n  (KarKcr,  1908,  ii). 

2  Vasomotor  u.  tn)ph.  Neurosen,  1912  (Berlin,  S.  KarRer.) 
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time,  a  few  niiniites  or  a  few  boiirs  to  the  stage  of  regional  cyanosis  or 
IfR'al  af^pliyxia. 

The  stage  of  hmd  mphtfxin  nvdy  Im*  the  first  one,  in  some  of  the  eases, 
aii4  he  unattendeci  with  s\'ncope.  When  it  is  well  developed  we  see 
s>  inmetrieal  portions  uf  the  hands  or  feet,  fingers  or  toes,  usually  the 
end  phalanges^  become  bluish-red,  the  eyanotie  color  deepening,  bec(*ni- 
ing  hnally  almost  lilaek.  The  pains  become  more  and  more  intense. 
Penally ,  the  epidermis  may  Ire  lifted  off  by  accumulation  of  serum  under 
it,  or  h\  sulx'Utaneous  hemorrhage. 

Following  cyanosis,  gangrene  may  occur,  or  the  bloish-black  dis- 
coloration  may  gi\'e  way  to  a  stage  of  rubor  or  redness.  Gangrene 
usually  begins  with  the  appearance  of  a  blackish  spot  at  the  tip  of  the 
phalanges*  or  with  a  blel»  filled  with  bloody  serum.  In  some  cases  an 
ulcer  is  left  after  the  separation  of  the  gangrenous  patch,  healing  oci*ur- 
ring  very  slowly.  More  rareh'  the  gangrene  may  extern!  into  the  deeper 
parts,  so  that  a  whole  phalanx  or  more  may  Wcome  completel\'  mum- 
niified.  It  is  rare  to  find  extensive  gangrene,  and  spontaneous  demar- 
cation is  the  rule.  During  tlie  attacks,  sensation  in  the  affected  part 
seems  to  be  diminished,  and  motion  of  the  part  set^ms  also  to  be 
iidiiliitetl, 

(langrene  usual  I  v'  affects  the  end  phalanges  of  the  fingers  or  toes  in 
s\  mmetrieal  fashion,  and  only  rarely  are  all  tlie  fingers  or  toes  affected. 
Asymmetrical  development,  that  is.  unilaterab  si^ems  to  be  very  rare 
and  probablv  some  of  the  rei>ortcil  cases  do  not  belong  to  true  Ilay- 
lUiud's  disease.  The  rliseast*  may  also  involve  other  parts  of  the  body 
such  as  the  t\\\  of  the  nose,  the  nates^orears.  etc.  The  disease  may  be 
self-limited  after  a  iM^iod  of  a  few^  months  (two  to  four  months),  par- 
ticularly  after  one  complete  attack.  Or,  a  number  of  succee«;ling  attacks 
with  intermission  may  exten*l  over  a  period  of  years.  In  some  of  the 
cases  there  is  a  more  chronic  course,  the  affect i(jn  passing  over  into  a 
conditit^n  of  sclercKlerma. 

Buerger's  observations  favor  the  view  that  the  arteries  are  patent  in 
mcjst  of  the  cases,  and  that  organic  di^sease  of  the  vessels  cannot  Ik* 
held  responsible  for  the  symptom-complex. 

Dia^nosis.^The  dis*^as<*  will  be  confused  most  frequently  with 
thronibo-angiitis  nhlitcrans,  from  which  it  can  be  readily  difierentiateil 
according  to  the  characteristics  descTibed  under  this  disease. 

In  vhronir  uvr(j-aspkyxia  (also  kiiown  as  aero-eyanosis)  there  is  a 
progressive,  slowly  developing  asphyxia  of  the  ends  of  the  extremities 
without  paroxysmal  attacks,  assijciattMl  often  with  hyj^esthesia.  In  a 
second  group  of  cases  of  acro-asphyx ia  there  are  associate* I  trophic 
disturbances  w^hich  may  still  further  lead  to  confusion, 

Raynaud's  disease  must  also  be  differentiated  from  erythromelal^da, 
syringomyelia,  aeroparesthesiae  (Schultze),  ct)ngenital  cyanosis  of  the 
fingers,  various  forms  of  gangrene  due  to  cardiac  and  arterial  ilist*ase, 
including  athero-  and  arteriosclerotic  gangrene,  the  so-called  inter- 
mittent claudication  of  Erb,  ergotism,  etc. 

From  iithvro-  and  arteriosclcTotu*  affectiofuf  it  must  iahed 
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by  its  paroxysmal  nature,  symmetrical  development,  pulsation  < 
arteries,  and  the  absence  of  the  characteristic  phenomena  of  u 
occlusion,  namely,  ischemia  on  elevation,  compensatory  rub 
depressing  the  limb,  and  other  characteristics  already  describeci 

From  eryihrovielalgia  it  can  be  differentiated  if  the  true  cl 
teristics  of  erythromelalgia,  namely,  the  red  color,  attacks  of 
slight  extent  of  trophic  disorders,  tendency  to  elevation  of  tempei 
of  the  part,  etc.,  are  proi^rly  considered.  In  Raynaud's  diseas 
color  soon  becomes  cyanotic,  analgesia  may  be  present,  the  tr 
disorders  become  marked,  the  temperature  of  the  part  becomes  h 

In  syringomyelia  the  onset  is  slow,  the  course  extends  over  ] 
years,  and  the  symptoms  api^ar  first  in  one  limb,  usually  as  a  p>a 
felon.  There  is  dissociation  of  the  sensory  phenomena,  atropl 
muscles,  tendency  to  the  formation  of  perforating  ulcers,  and  i 
in  general,  necrosis  and  caries  of  bone. 

In  congenital  cyanosis  of  the  fingers,  the  end  phalanges  be 
tumefieil,  while  in  Raynaud's  disease  they  have  a  tendency  to  be 
reduced  in  size.  Also,  in  congenital  cyanosis  there  are  assoc 
cyanosis  of  other  parts  of  the  body,  and  labored  breathing. 

Infermittent  claudication  described  by  Erb,  which  by  some  aui 
has  been  confused  with  the  Atypical  Vasomotor  Neuroses,  is  incorn 
regarded  by  many  as  an  entity,  but  should  be  considered  as  a  symj 
of  a  number  of  diseases,  being  present  in  thrombo-angiitis  oblite: 
arteriosclerotic  gangrene,  and  whenever  the  arteries  of  the  extrenr 
are  narrowed  or  obliterated  from  whatever  cause. 

The  differentiation  from  ergotism  is  discussed  under  gangrene 
to  ergot. 

Treatment.-- In  order  to  combat  the  neuropathic  diathesis  tv 
doubtless  contributes  toward  the  Raynaud  complex,  attention  sh 
be  paid  toward  strengthening  and  improving  the  general  phy 
condition  of  the  patient.  In  the  way  of  propliylaxis,  all  the 
injurious  influences  should  be  avoided.  Since  the  symptoms  are  i 
marked  in  winter,  cold  should  be  avoided.  Galvanic  hand  or 
baths  with  one  broad  electrode  (cathode)  at  the  nape  of  the  neck, 
other  electrode  (anode)  in  the  water  are  of  value.  One  or  both  ht 
or  the  feet  are  placed  in  the  bath,  the  current  being  strong  enoug 
arouse  a  sensation  of  formication  or  prickling,  the  duration  of  tr 
ment  being  about  ten  minutes.  Arsenic  given  internally,  either  in 
form  or  in  Fowler's  solution,  or  as  sodium  cacodylate,  is  the  b 
valuable  drug.  When  gangrene  sets  in,  the  usual  surgical  princi 
must  be  followed. 

Multiple  Neurotic  Gangrene  of  the  Skin.— There  are  rare  case 
which  multiple  patches  of  gangrene  of  the  skin  occur,  w^hich  canno 
attributed  either  to  diseases  of  vessels,  the  general  condition,  or  to  in 
tion  with  bacteria.  It  seems  to  affect  mostly  young  people,  usu 
women,  and  is  almost  always  associated  with  a  marked  nervous  habi 

Symptoms. — Characteristic  is  the  apj^earance  of  numerous  sr 
necrotic  foci  in  the  skin,  without  anything  in  the  general  conditioi 
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local  condition  to  account  for  their  development,  being  thus  distin- 
guished from  the  so-called  multiple  cachectic  gangrene.  Peculiar 
burning  or  pricking  sensation  in  the  skin  precedes  the  appearance  of 
gangrene,  while  vasomotor  symptoms  are  less  regularly  present. 
Finally  mortification  takes  place,  the  dead  area  having  been  variously 
described  either  as  yellowish  white,  brown  or  gray,  greenish,  parch- 
ment-like spots  which  represent  death  of  tissue  involving  either  the 
superficial  layers  of  the  skin,  or  reaching  down  to  the  subcutaneous 
layers.  The  skin  separates,  an  ulcer  bemg  formed,  the  duration  of 
sequestration  varying  from  a  few  days  to  several  weeks  (five  to  fifteen 
days  up  to  four  to  six  weeks.) 

PrognosiB. — ^The  prognosis  is  good  as  far  as  life  is  concerned,  although 
the  duration  of  disease  may  be  a  long  one,  and  recurrences  may  take 
place. 

Cassirer  believes  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  some  nerve  lesion 
must  be  the  cause  of  the  multiple  necroses.  Multiple  neurotic  gan- 
grene must  not  be  considered  as  an  entity,  but  rather  as  a  symptom- 
complex  that  can  arise  from  a  number  of  different  causes.  Multiple 
neurotic  gangrene  may  be  associated  with  gliosis  spinalis,  with  tabes, 
peripheral  neuritis,  and  herpes  zoster,  or  it  may  follow  severe  urticaria 
(urticaria  gangrenosa)  or  angioneurotic  edema. 
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ULCERS. 


Definitioii. — The  term  ulcer  is  applied  to  a  large  variety  of  defects 
in  the  skin  and  nmeous  niembrane,  usually  of  an  infectious  character. 
It  is  defined  as  a  shnv  disiotegration  of  the  skin  or  raucous  membranes 
with  little  or  no  tendency  to  healing.  Destruction  takes  place  by 
liquefaction  or  breakinpj  down  uf  the  parts  affected.  It  has  many 
characteristics  of  the  abscess  in  its  formation*  In  the  latter,  however, 
the  detritus  accumulates  within  a  closed  space  and  forms  a  wallcd-off 
cavity,  which  by  overdistention  will  open  spontaneously,  if  not  opened 
by  surgical  inter\'ention,  to  allow  the  escape  of  the  pus.  In  the  open 
ulcer  the  detritus  discharges  freely  from  the  ulcerating  surface. 

Classification  and  Etiology.— Ulcers  vary  in  their  character,  their 
pathology,  their  appearance,  their  virulence  and  location.  They  may 
be  classified  according  to  any  of  these  characteristics,  tlassifying 
them  from  their  etiology,  we  have  the  following  \  arleties  to  deal  with: 

(a)  Ulcers  due  to  infectious  diseases  such  as  syphilis,  tuberculosis, 
leprosy,  actinomycosis,  etc. 

(6)  riceration  due  to  malignant  gn>wths, 

(c)  lleers  due  to  constitutional  diseases  such  as  diabetes,  Hay- 
naud*s  disease,  gout,  arteriosclerosis,  etc. 

(d)  ricers  due  to  injuries  which  have  become  infected,  and  in 
which  the  circulation  and  repair  is  pioor;  also  due  to  frost  bites,  burns 
or  corrosive  substances,  such  a«  acids  or  caustic  alkalies. 

(e)  Ulcers  due  to  trophic  conditions,  injuries  of  nerves,  or  diseases 
of  the  central  nervous  system. 

(/)  Ulcers  from  impaired  circulation  due  to  varicose  veins,  throm- 
bosisy  or  to  pressure  or  irritation,  Ci^pecially  of  the  aged,  or  invalids 
confined  to  bed  (decubitus), 

T*hc  \*ariety  of  terms  applied  to  ulcers  is  most  coTifusing.  Some  are 
named  according  to  their  patbohjgy;  others  ac*(^ording  to  their  loca- 
tions, or  their  l>ehavior;  thus  we  hear  of  the  irritable  or  painful  ulcer^ 
the  sloughing  ulcer,  the  indolent,  the  fungus,  the  hemorrhagic,  the 
rodent,  the  indurated,  the  excavated,  the  fistulous,  the  serpiginous, 
etc. 

It  is  useless  to  describe  each  of  these  in  detail  since  some  of  them 
represent  certain  phases  or  stages  of  the  same  case,  and  some  of  the 
name.s  are  now  obsolete  and  discarded.  There  are,  however,  distinct 
and  well  ditferentiated  typ^s  of  ul^^r,  which  may  I)?  described  under 
the  different  heads ; 

(•831) 
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The  principal  ones  of  these  are: 

(a)  Varicose  ulcer  (ulcer  of  the  leg,  acute  or  chronic). 

(b)  Rodent  ulcer. 

(c)  Mai  perforans  (j>erf orating),  trophic  ulcer. 

(d)  Peptic  ulcer. 

(e)  Syphilitic  ulcer. 

(f)  Phagedenic  ulcer. 

(g)  Senile  ulcer. 

Since  the  pathology  of  each  of  these  differs,  the  treatment,  of  i 
sity,  must  differ  also.  Thus,  varicose  ulcer,  for  instance,  \ 
require  different  treatment  from  epithelioma  or  the  syphilitic  i 
Treatment  of  acute  cases  will  also  differ  from  that  of  the  chronic 
will,  therefore,  be  necessary  to  discuss  the  treatment  of  each  va 
separately,  although  some  fundamental  principles  will  apply  t 
varieties.  CleanUness  of  the  ulcer  and  rest  of  the  affected  linil 
the  most  essential  of  these  i)rinciples.  In  other  respects  the  treat 
may  differ  in  each  typo.  As  the  leg  is  the  most  common  site  for 
and  represents  the  average  t^rpe  to  be  treated,  a  description  c 
pathology,  symi)toms  and  treatment  in  this  chapter,  may  be  a  { 
for  treating  other  tyi)es  of  ulcers. 

ULCER  OF  THE  LEG  (VARICOSE  ULCER). 

This  term  implies  that  the  varicose  veins  are  the  cause  of  the  uh 
tion.  The  presence  of  the  most  extensive  varicosity,  may,  how< 
not  cause  the  ulceration;  but  the  combination  of  the  two  is  so  com 
that  we  cannot  help  but  attribute  the  ulcer  in  a  large  measure  tc 
varicosity  of  the  leg. 

Symptoms.— -The  imperfect  return  of  the  venous  blood  through 
varicose  veins  of  the  leg  (»auses  stagnation  of  blood  in  the  lower 
near  the  ankle,  produces  an  edema  and  consequently  poor  nutri 
of  the  skin  and  the  underlying  tissues.  An  infiltration  soon  t\ 
l)lace  which  gives  the  skin  a  leathery  appearance,  usually  of  a  pu 
or  a  bluish  discoloration.  In  time  there  appears  a  deposit  of  pign 
in  the  skin,  and  even  if  the  ulcer  has  healed,  a  large  area  including 
scar  will  retain  this  brownish  color. 

The  congestion  and  induraticMi  may  i>ersist  for  years  without  cau 
the  actual  breaking  down  of  the  tissues,  an  exciting  cause  is  someti 
necessary  to  start  the  ulcer,  such  as  a  slight  injury,  rubbing  of  a  I 
edge  of  a  shoe  against  the  inflamed  i)art  or  a  slight  bruise  which  w 
infected  may  become  the  starting-point  for  a  prolonged  ulceratio] 

Weeping  eczema  will  often  i)recede  a  gradual  disintegration  of 
skin,  which  may  progress  in  all  directions,  so  that  in  time  it  i 
encircle  the  entire  lower  limb;  in  other  cases  an  inflammation  of 
veins  (phlebitis),  whether  calcified  or  thrombosed,  may  lead  to  t 
rui>ture,  cause  profuse  hemorrhage,  and  from  this  ]X)int  the  ulcer  i 
develop. 

The  ulcer  itself  is  usually  dark  red  with  small  necrotic  areas  wl 
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resemble  gangrenous  ragged  eunnective  tissue.    The  edges  may  have 

crusts,  underneath  wliieh  there  is  souie  pus,  or  they  may  be  smooth 
and  glistening,  indicating  an  effort  of  nature  for  healing.  An  attempt 
to  detach  these  crusts  may  cause  slight  bleeding.  Fig.  511  illustrates 
an  extensive  and  neglected  case  of  ulcer  «if  the  leg- 

The  destruction  of  the  tissues  is  not  always  confined  to  the  skin. 
In  the  more  virulent  forms,  it  may  penetrate  deeply,  destroy  the  mus- 
cles and  may  even  affect  the  bone  itself.  In  the  latter  t>T>e  the  ulcer 
is  of  a  grayish,  dirty  appearance,  and  the  granulations  present  a  flushy 
character  and  hleeti  easily  with  slight  abrasion  or  cleaning.  The  con- 
dition may  lie  so  severe  as  to  resemble  true  erysipehis. 


Fiu.  51L— Extcu^^vir  vhi 


The  secretion  varies  according  to  the  activity  and  the  type  of  the 
ulceration.  In  some  cases,  it  is  profuse  and  creamy;  in  others  it  is 
very  liqnid,  dirty  looking  and  of  an  offensive  odor.  It  consists  princi- 
pal I  \  of  detritus  from  broken-iiown  cellular  tissues,  a  serous  exudate 
(»f  a  large  number  of  pus  cells  and  a  variety  of  microorganisms.  In 
the  more  acute  cases  the  streptm-occus  is  present. 

riccr  of  the  leg  is  usually  a  chronic  condition.  Cases  are  frequently 
met  with  which  have  existed  thirty  or  even  forty  years.  During  this 
time  there  rx-curred  periods  of  several  years  when  the  ulcer  remaiiied 
healed;  but  hn>ke  <»pen  again  and  again.  It  is  at  times  very  painful 
without  causing  {*(_»nstitutional  symptoms.  The  patient  tires  very 
easily  on  walking  or  with  strenuous  work.  The  unpleasant  part  is 
the  (wlor  which  is  esi>ecially  noticeable  when  the  bandages  are  not 
changetl  frequently;  they  become  soaked  with  the  secretions  and  when 
the  ^ame  are  dried  up,  they  will  retain  theu-  most  offensive  odor. 
VOL.  IV — 5^ 
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Paiholofy.^nastnuch  as  the  causes  are  not  the  sam^mi&f 
ulcer,  the  puthngenesis  will  necessarily  vary;  but  certain  < 
istirs  are  ratlier  comnion  in  most  ulcers. 

The  ulcer  has  always  an  infiltration  process  af  either  \ 
rhrunio  character  with  a  gradual   destruction  of  thesldiiQll 
incnilirunc,   aiul   sr»metiiaes   underlying    sirui-tures,    TW 
death  of  the  part  caiise:^^  a  sloughing  of  tissues,  teaming  aa  i 
granulating  surface*    There  is   little   tendency   for  repiir 
clisti»gui>sht*s  it  from  a  healthy  granulation.     This  lack  erf  i 
tion  iH  due  either  to  infection  which  is  the  ft     '         tl  factor  art 
cniulititni  of  nutrition — a  local  edema — ih  i »litenitKMi  cf  | 

bloodvesjsels  or  of  thic*kening  of  their  m*aUs  lendartmtis  \ 


V  r 


Histolopcal  Changes.— Beneath  the  debris,  which  consists  of  A 
down  cellular  structures,  is  a  layer  of  granulation  tissue  < 
large  deposit  of  lenkixytes  rich  in  capillaries  with  a  smal/i 
of  intracellular  substance;  beneath  this  layer  the  cfinnfrfi^^ 
btH^ouies  more  pretlominant  and  cellular,  and  infiltrati<>i]  b- 
nounced*  and  still  deeper^  a  distinct  layer  of  connective  fihnw^' 
forms  a  dense  wall  of  the  ulcer.     At  the  margin  of  the  i'         ' 
epithelial  structure  of  the  epidermis  bordering  on  the  jrr 
The  epithelial  cells  are  sometimes  detached  and  pur 
indicating  the  corroding  action  upon  the  epidermis.    ( ).^  .   . 
the  changes  in  the  epithelial  cells  nearest  the  ulcer  bodcf  *»*'" 
distinct  in  outline  and  partially  broken  Aoyrw  (Fig.  512). 

Treatment  of  Chronic  Ulcer. — The  treatment  may  he  dt 
ive  and  ciu-ative.     In  some  cases  a  cure  is  imjKis^iblt-  ^f 
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group  Wlong  the  very  extensive  ulcers,  involving  the  entire  circum- 
ference of  the  lower  part  of  the  leg,  in  which  the  degenerative  change 
below  the  nicer  are  st*  extensive,  that  superficial  cirrulation  cannot  be 
restored.  This  is  particnlarly  the  case  in  very  old  peojile  where  the 
extensive  (>|>erations  are  contraindicated.  In  these  cases,  however, 
much  can  he  done  to  palliate  the  condition.  First  of  all  eomplete  rest 
of  the  limb  and  cleanliness  of  the  w^ound  are  necessary.  Warm,  moist 
boric  acid  dressings  should  be  applied  three  times  daily  or  Billroth's 
solution: 


Ltqu.  pltimbi  (mibAootatifi) 
Alum  |>ulv,   ,      .      . 
Aqnw  .      . 

Apply  rjtic?e  n  day. 
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Elevation  of  the  limb  is  essential  and  patient  shoiikl  remain  in  bed. 
The  ulcer  will  gradually  assimie  a  more  healthy  ap|>earance;  the  bad 
t*dor  will  subside,  and  the  swelling  of  the  fo<»t  will  materially  diminish. 
The  ideer  may  eventually  heal;  but  unfortunately,  it  is  apt  to  break 
tmt  again  when  the  patient  resumes  walking.  The  tender  scar  will 
hecf>me  moist  and  break  open  if  the  patient  neglects  the  rules  for  itvS 
prevention. 

In  younger  individuals  when  the  ulcer  is  not  quite  so  c»xtensive,  a 
complete  cure  may  be  expected.  The  crusts  shouiri  be  gently  removed 
and  scrupulous  cleanliness  observed.  Warm  moist  api>lications  and 
elevation  of  the  limb  should  be  employefb  If  the  moist  dressings 
produce  too  much  maceration  of  the  tissues,  they  may  be  left  off  for 
a  day  or  two,  when  the  ulcer  may  Ije  treated  only  with  dusting  powders 
or  SOUK*  suitable  ointment,  su(h  as: 


Vftnt'liiic  , 


10 

is 


Apply  externally. 


Dusting  powders  such  as  dermatol,  aristol  or  orthofi>rm,  and  many 
others  ha^•e  b.   n  used  with  apparent  success. 

Professor  Unna  has  devised  the  following  treatment  which  at  one 
time  was  used  quite  extensively: 

The  ulcer  is  dried  w  ith  gauze  and  painted  w  ith  an  emulsion  preparetl, 
as  follows: 

Dissolve  40  grams  of  gelatin  in  ICK)  grams  of  water.  While  the  fluid 
is  hiyt  ad*l  40  grams  of  glycerin  and  40  grams  of  white  zLnc  oxide  powder, 
ami  stir  continually  until  it  cools  and  becomes  semisolid.  Meh  this 
paste  before  using  by  placing  receptacle  into  a  hot  water-bath.  Paint 
this  enmlsion  over  the  entire  leg  from  the  ankle  to  the  knee.  Wind  a 
layer  of  fine  gauze  bandage  smoothly  over  it;  then  paint  the  bandage 
with  another  coat  of  this  emulsion,  and  place  another  layer  of  gauze 
Inindagc,  and  paint  this  surface  also.  This  is  allowed  to  dr>^  and 
forms  a  smooth  dressing  over  the  ulcer  and  surrounding  inflamed 
tissues.  The  dressing  is  kept  on  for  several  weeks  (four  to  six).  A 
trap  door  over  the  ulcer  may  be  made  for  cleaning  the  surface. 
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Similar  dressings  such  as  camphor  were  recommended  by  Schui 
Berlin.  The  ulcer  is  first  cleansed  with  soap  and  water,  and 
dressing  of  2  per  cent,  solution  of  acetate  of  aluminum  is  appli 
three  days.  After  the  first  dressing,  the  ulcer  is  covered  with  a 
piece  of  gauze  soaked  with  spirits  of  camphor.  A  piece  of  rubbc 
is  placed  over  this,  and  the  dry  gauze  dressing  snugly  applied. 

Since  the  v  iricose  veins  seem  to  predispose  to  the  formation 
ulcer,  it  is  natural  that  a  cure  of  the  varicose  veins  would  x 
the  healing  of  the  ulcer,  and  this  is  actually  the  fact.     Therefoi 
surgical  treatment  i[i  all  extensive  varicosities  is  indicated. 

The  various  oj>erations  such  as  ligation  or  dissection  of  the 
or  the  subcutaneous  stripping  method  have  been  advised  b; 
Charles  Mayo.  The  removal  of  the.  veins  alone  is  at  times  not 
ient.  It  is  often  necessary  to  excise  the  ulcer  itself,  leaving  h< 
borders,  and  a  clean  bottom  of  the  ulcer,  so  that  the  skin 
gradually  regenerate  from  the  edges  and  cover  the  surface.  In 
to  promote  the  rapid  regeneration  of  the  skin,  I  have  employ 
many  years  adhesive  strii)s  along  the  mar^^^ins  of  such  ulcers.' 
method  is  so  effective  in  these  cases,  that  I  desire  to  give  a  de 
description  of  it. 

Adhesive  Plaster  Strips  for  the  liajjul  Regeneration  of  SHn 
(iranulating  Wounds.— 'Y\\q  simplicity  of  this  procedure  an 
effectiveness  are  here  illustrated.  It  may  be  applied  in  all  ty] 
granulating  wounds,  whether  these  be  due  to  ulceration,  burns,  tr 
or  subsequent  to  surgical  o]>erations. 

The  technic  consists  in  applying  strips  of  plain  or  zinc  oxide  adl 
plaster  along  the  edges  of  the  granulating  wound.  These  strips 
half  to  thre(i-<iuarters  of  an  inch  in  width,  must  be  so  adjusted 
they  overla])  both  margins,  that  of  the  skin  and  that  of  the 
This  leaves  the  (*cnter  of  the  ulcer  exj)osed  for  the  escape  and  al 
tion  of  the  wound  secretions  by  a  dry  sterile  gauze.  Twent^ 
hours  later  the  dressing  and  adliesivc  i)laster  are  carefully  rem 
It  will  be  found  that  along  the  margin  of  the  ulcer,  there  has 
formed  a  bluish-gray  border.  This  bluish-gray  border  represent 
new  growth  of  ei)ithelial  cells. 

The  wound  is  now  dressed  with  dry  gauze,  which  is  left  o 
twenty-four  hours,  followed  in  the  next  day  by  another  applic 
of  adhesive  jJaster.  This  procedure  is  relocated  until  the  < 
granulating  surface  is  covenKl. 

All  necrotic  tissue  nuist  be  allowed  to  slough  off  or  l>e  cur 
so  that  the  base  of  the  wound  is  clean,  before  we  can  exi>ee 
epithelium  to  grow.  The  wound  should  not  be  rubbed  with  g 
as  this  would  be  apt  to  destroy  the  new  epithelial  cells. 

Adhesive  plaster  was  used  as  early  as  twenty  years  ago  ij 
treatment  of  chronic  ulcers. 

•  MuiKilien.  iiied.  Wrhiischr..  Marrh  19,  1901. 

»  Berk:  Adhesive  Plaster  Metliod  for  tJie  Rapid  ReuenomtijMi  of  Skin  over  i 
latino  WoiiikIs.  Ann.  Siiru.,  Mardi,  Mnil. 
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Many  substanc'es  have  been  used  to  stimulate  skin  regeneration, 
such  as  balsam,  acacia  and  paraffin  and  scarlet  red.  None,  however, 
fulfilled  the  requirements  as  has  the  adhesive  plaster.  Its  action  is 
largely  mechanical,  as  explained  in  an  article  written  by  I>r.  Charles 
A,  iVrkcr  io  the  Jo  urn  ft  I  of  the  American  Meilieal  A^iffcnatiDrn, 

Exphfutfivit  of  the  Rapid  Epithelial  (irouih, — The  reason  why  large 
graimlatiiig  sm^faces  have  no  tendency  to  be  covere<l  by  epithelium 
imtil  skhi  grafts  are  used,  is  that  the  granulation  tissue  grows  mnch 
faster  than  tlie  epithelial  growth,  and  thus  we  lin<I  that  the  granulating 
mass  overlaps  at  the  margin  of  the  wound.  In  other  words,  the 
granulating  mass  is  much  higher  than  the  skin  level.  The  epithelial 
growth  stops  at  this  margin  because  it  cannot  grow  upward  over  the 
elevate4j  granulating  surface. 

In  order  to  overcome  this  obstacle  we  must  establish  a  level  surface, 
merging  from  the  skin  over  the  granulating  surface,  and  this  is  accom- 
plished by  pasting  adhesive  plaster  over  the  margin.  It  keeps  the 
granulations  from  rising  any  higher  than  the  skin  and  gives  the 
epithelium  a  chance  to  regenerate  underneath  the  adhesive  plaster. 
1  he  epithelial  cells  will  grow  rapidly  under  these  favorable  con- 
ditions and  cover  as  much  as  one-cjuartcr  inch  in  twenty-four  lirnirs 
all  around  the  wound,  which  is  plainly  visible  by  the  appearanee 
of  a  bluish-gray  border.  The  un<ler  surfa(*e  of  the  adhesive  plaster 
acts  as  a  x>ath  for  the  regeneration  of  the  cells,  on  the  same  principle 
as  the  vine  would  grow  along  a  string  of  wire  and  c*>ver,  within  a 
short  period,  the  entire  wall  of  a  building. 

This  explanation  of  the  growth  is  not  entirely  theoretical,  it  is 
based  upon  experimental  study  on  animals  and  more  extensively  on 
the  human.  The  microscopic  examination  tif  sficcimens  cut  out  for 
this  purpose  from  healing  wounds  or  ulcers,  has  prowd  this  beyond 
doubt. 


Fio.  513. — ^Regeneratioa  of  epitheliQTn  over  ulcer. 


For  illustration  I  exhibit  schematic  drawing  (Fig.  513)  which  is  self- 
explanatory. 

Tedmic  of  the  Adhesive  Plaster  Method. — Varicose  Ulcer  of  the  Leg,— 
Fig.  514  illustrates  a  typical  case  in  which  the  largest  varicose  vein 
and  the  ulcer  in  the  lower  part  of  the  leg  had  been  excised.  The  clear- 
cut  borders  of  the  ulcer  liave  com|>aratively  healthy  skin  edges. 

I  during  the  first  four  days  this  wounrl  was  carefully  packed  with  plain 
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>;auze.  On  the  fifth  tlay  tt  ring  of  adhesive  plaster  as  illu^ 
Fin:.  i'Ai  was  painted  in  such  manner  over  the  ulcer  as  to 
pletely  the  rim  of  the  ulcer  and  overlap  the  nxanulatioo^ 
leaving  the  center  exposed.  This  was  repeated  every  seconc 
until  the  entire  ulcer,  was  covered  with  apparently  normal  sld 
shown  in  Fijr.  515. 


Fuj-  514.— Exciaod  ulc^er  before  udiie»ive  plaatjer  is  applied- 

plttster  iiJiistnited.) 


LAljuse^ riiij^ i^i  4i4i|| 


Ulcer  of  Ankle  Unrespansim  h  Skin  Graft  Treated  iviih  Adh 
plaster  Strips, — An  ulcer  of  the  ankle  in  a  young  man  which 
existed  for  some  five  years,  with  no  tendency  to  heal  (Figs.  516  and 
Several  methods  had  been  tried,  nevertheless  it  persisted.  We 
dissectcil  an  area  of  about  three  inches  in  diameter,  clear  t 
horder  uf  the  true  skin   and   then  made  a  transplant  of 


Fig,  515.^ — Ilcer  aiirfaco  covered  with  skin. 


the  thi^h.    This,  however,  sloughed  out  (Fig.  515).    We  then 
Thiersch  grafts;  hut  these  also  slout^hed  away.    There  was  no 
tendency  ta  nourish  any  skin  graft  or  transplant.    Thereupon  we 
the  adhesive  plaster  method  and  succeeded  in  regenerating  tlic 
completely  within  four  weeks,  as  showTi   in    Fig.  517.    The  ■ 
perfectly  mo^'al»lc  over  the  regenerated  surface. 
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Figs.  51S»  519,  and  520  illustrate  another  tyjie  of  ulcer,  namely  the 
postoperative  uh-eratiou  in  tulx^culosis-ixsteotuyelitis,  Fiir.  518  shows 
the  extent  and  charaeter  of  the  granulating  surface  after  the  skin  and 


Fio.  510.— Nesleeted  ulcer  aft«r  sloughing  of  gmft* 


diseftsed  costal  arch  liml  been  removed.  Fig.  510  illustrates  the  method 
of  applying  the  adhesive  strips,  ami  Fig,  520  the  hnal  result  without 
the  use  of  skin  grafting. 


Fi<i,  517.  -<:  ompiete  heahrig  of  »dhe8i%*c-ptaaror  mnp«,     skin  movablu. 


Fig.  521  represents  a  section  of  a  piece  of  skin  removed  from  a  scar 
three  years  after  its  formation  by  means  of  the  ailhesive  ]jlaster. 

From  this  newly  formeil  skin  I  uiaile  microscopical  se(*tions,  which 
showe<]  distinctly  the  regeneration  of  the  epithelium  very  nearly  that 
of  nonnal  skin.  There  is  a  distinct  basement  membrane  between  the 
conne<live  tissue  of  the  outside  and  the  epithelial  layer  (Fig.  521), 
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but  hio  sweat  glands,  or  hair  follicles.  In  this  respect  this 
formed  skin  differs  from  the  normal.  But  for  practical  purpof 
skill  siirfares  so  covered  are  usually  dry  arnl  fulHl   the  requiremc 


Fig.  518.^^<jraiiiiltttifm  Hiirfat'c  remaining 
after  resecting  cfjsLal  arcli. 


Fig.  519. — Method  of  applioati 
adhesive  plaster. 


FiQ.  620. — ^Entire  surface  covered  by  new  growth  of  Bkm  from  edfleo. 
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normal  skin.     At  any  rate,  it  is  the  best  substitute  for  normal  skin, 
for  it  has  no  tendency  to  contracture. 


Fio,  521. — Microftoopic  eectbo  of  Dewty  formed  Bkia  removed  aeven&l  moDths  after 

formation. 


MAI  FEEFORANT. 

fPERFORATING   UlCKU   uF  THE   FoOT.) 

Deflmticm.--A  chronic  ulceration  usually  on  the  sole  of  the  foi»t  or 
the  heel,  of  trophoneun»tic  origin,  and  progressive  in  character.  The 
ulcer  begins  in  a  callous  part  of  the  f^le.  The  borders  soinetiraes 
overlap  the  granulating  wound,  forming  a  sort  of  rim  nf  thickened 
epitlcrmis.  Suppuration  is  not  profuse*  rather  serous  in  character;  but 
of  times  offensive  in  odor. 

Etiology. — Formerly  it  was  regarded  as  a  result  of  late  syphilis; 
at  present  it  is  attributed  to  various  causes,  mainly  to  such  diseases 
as  diabetes,  syphilis  or  alcoholism,  and  especially  locomotor  ataxia. 
The  degenerative  changes  are  due  to  arteriosclerotic  and  tropho- 
neurotic conditions  and  consequently  poor  nutrition.  Affections  of 
the  spinal  cord  such  as  sjTingomyelia,  spina  bifida  and  progressive 
paralysis  are  also  regarded  as  causative  factors.  The  exciting  factors 
are  pressure  of  a  hard  shoe  against  the  callous  portion  of  the  foot  or 
some  trauma. 

Mai  [jerforant  ulcer  is  rare  in  children,  only  in  cases  of  spina  hiKda. 
It  usually  cxxnu-s  in  jwrsons  between  thirty  and  fifty.  '\\w  ulcer  usu- 
ally begins  as  a  small  abrasion  on  the  calloused  part  of  the  sole  of  the 
foot  or  heel;  but  may  develop  anywhere  that  callosity  is  present.  It 
grows  larger  and  deeper,  the  calloused  skin  is  perforated  and  a  red. 
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somewliat  sensitive  granulation  is  exposed.  The  ulcer  may  b 
(leei>er  into  the  foot  until  the  Innie  is  exposed  and  excoriatec 
advanced  cases,  osteomyelitis  of  the  metatarsal  bones  may  resul 

There  is  very  little  tendency  to  spontaneous  healing;  in  fad 
toward  progression,  even  with  the  most  painstaking  treatmenl 

Treatment. — The  underlying  cause  of  the  ulcer,  such  as  s 
lis,  diabetic  and  spinal  diseases  must  be  taken  care  of  if 
result  is  expected.  Rest  to  the  foot  with  frequent  bathing  u 
water,  and  when  walking  a  well-fitted  shoe,  and  a  felt  ring  shoi 
worn  which  will  often  lead  to-  gradual  improvement.  The  caU( 
edges  of  the  ulcer  should  l)e  carefully  trimmed  and  the  ulcer 
treated  with  antiseptics — silver  nitrate  solution,  20  per  cent.,  aj 
daily  and  aristol  powder  dusted  over  the  ulcer.  If  the  bone  is  affc 
it  requires  surgical  intervention,  curetting  or  removing  the  bone  i 
is  affected,  packing  the  cavity  with  gauze  followed  by  antis 
washes  or  salves.  If  the  ulcer  progresses  in  spite  of  all  of  that 
invalidism  is  threatened,  it  may  be  even  indicated  to  amputat 
foot.    This,  however,  should  be  reserved  for  exceptional  cases. 

RODENT  ULCER. 

(Jacob's  Ulcer  or  Epiihelioma  Ulcer.) 

This  term  applies  to  the  ulcerating  stage  of  epithelioma,  occu 
most  commonly  on  the  face  of  old  people.  It  originates  in  cent 
an  old  superficial  epithelioma  and  gradually  enlarges  in  circumferen 
well  as  in  depth.  It  may  assume  large  proportions  and  involve  des 
tion  of  tissues  until  it  may  be  regarded  as  malignant  growth.  It  d 
from  true  carcinoma,  in  that  it  does  not  involve  the  lymphatic  git 
The  ulcer  is  excavated  and  has  hard,  sharply  defined  and  elev 
borders;  it  is  i)ainless  and  when  not  very  extensive,  movable  wit! 
skin. 

The  treatment  should  be  radical  since  the  neglect  may  lea 
extensive  destruction,  and  vital  organs  may  be  invaded.  The  e; 
is  not  infrequently  the  seat  of  this  ulceraticm,  causing  impiain 
of  the  sight  or  even  destruction  of  the  eye. 

In  the  rodent  ulceration  application  of  salves  and  washes  are  in 
»     quate,  especially  since  we  possess  more  efficient  means.     The  ti 
ment  should  be  either  surgical  or  radiotherapeutic,  the  method  t 
chosen  to  suit  the  individual  case. 

Surgical  Treatment. — In  case  of  ulcer  involving  the  eyelid, 
instance,  a  plastic  operation,  is  the  most  advantageous.  For  illustre 
a  case  is  h(»re  cited. 

Fig.  o22  ilhistrates  a  chronic  rodent  ulcer  of  the  upper  eyelid 
man  about  forty-five,  which  had  practically  destroyed  the  upper 
lid.    'i  he  condition  was  threatening  to  the  eyesight.     By  a  deli 
[)histic  operation  performed  by  Dr.  Carl  Heck  who  employed  a  s] 
ing  skin  flaj)  from  the  forehead,  he  restored  the  up|)er  eyelid  not  i 
in  appearance  but  in  function  as  well.     Tig.  r)23  illustrates  the 
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eyelid  abimt  two  inuiiths  after  the  operation  ami  Fi^s.  524  am!  525 
show  the  patient's  ability  to  upen  and  close  the  eyehd  norinally. 

When  the  ulcer  is  on  the  eht^ek  or  other  parts  of  the  body,  an  excision 
of  the  same  without  an  attempt  to  c(*ver  it  with  skin,  is  preferable. 


Fki,  522, — Chronic  rodent  ulcer  of  the 


Fic3.  52^1— Pb.stic  recxjustniciion  t>f  upper 
«(yelid  tiy  «kitj  trurif»pli»»t<**^l  from  forehead. 


! 


.^»  i  uiid  olio,   -patient  ojieiun^  , 


.y^i^  c3  uliJ, 


The  jH'owth  should  be  excised  completely  and  a  narrow  margin  of  the 
normal  skin  should  go  w^ith  it  ^o  that  the  epithelium  may  regrnerate 
from  the  etiges  of  the  healthy  skin.  The  denuded  surface  w*ill  soon 
contrail  and  a  small  but  healthy  sear  will  reinnia.    Skin  will  not  gn»w 
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over  the  granulating  surface  unless  the  growth  has  been  rei 
entirely.  The  application  of  adhesive  plaster  as  described  ii 
chapter,  may  be  employed  to  hasten  the  regeneration  of  skin. 
Radiotherapy  has  now  been  recognized  as  the  most  efficient 
treatment  of  rodent  ulcer.  The  literature  contains  numerous,  n 
reports,  in  which  the  usefulness  of  this  method  is  demonst 
Radiologists  have  successfully  employed  the  roentgen  rays,  the  1 
rays  and  radium,  or  a  combination  of  these.  The  technic  as  well 
results  may  be  found  described  in  the  chapter  on  Radiology.  Ca 
zation  or  caustic  salves  are  also  effective;  but  radiotherap 
supplanted  them. 

PEPTIC  ULCER. 

Peptic  ulcer  will  be  described  in  the  chapter  on  Intestinal  Dis 

STPHUJTIC  ULCERS. 

Under  this  heading  come  the  primary  sores,  as  well  as  the 
stages  of  ulcerations  due  to  syphilis.  These  will  be  descrih 
their  respe<»tive  section.  The  treatment  of  this  class  of  ulcers  i 
application  of  the  usual  antisyphilitic  remedies  now  in  vogue 
addition  to  this,  the  general  rules  for  the  treatment  of  ulcer  out 
in  this  section,  are  applicable. 


PHAGEDENIC  ULCER. 

This  class  of  ulcers  comprises  the  virulent  type  of  inflammatii 
the  skin  upon  surfaces  which  have  low-grade  vitality,  so  that  the 
spreads  rapidly  and  destroys  the  tissues  without  much  attempt  oi 
part  of  nature  for  re])air.  The  milder  types  of  ulcers  of  the  leg  an 
to  assume  this  intense  form  by  neglect  or  by  secondary  infec 
The  discharge  has  a  foul  odor  and  is  irritating  to  the  surrounding 
sues.  It  is  of  a  creamy  consistence  and  often  mixed  with  blood.  V 
the  leg  is  affected,  it  may  destroy  the  skin  all  around  the  limb,  so 
the  muscles  or  even  the  bone  may  be  exposed.  Fig.  526  illustrates 
a  condition. 

Treatment. — This  being  an  acute  infection,  vigorous  and  persis 
effort  should  be  made  to  eliminate  the  acute  process  and  transfor 
into  a  milder  form.  Moist  antiseptic  dressings  of  boracic  acid  sh 
be  first*  employed,  constant  bathing  and  application  of  Carrel-D 
solution.  Subsequently  a  cauterization  of  the  unhealthy  granulat 
and  disinfection  with  tincture  of  iodine  may  be  done. 

When  the  ulcer  has  assumed  a  more  benign  character,  it  ma^ 
treated  along  the  outline  for  chronic  ulcers.  The  general  treatr 
of  this  class  of  cases  is  of  the  utmost  ini]M)rtaTU'c,  for  the  patients 
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usually  run  down,  and  some  underlying  disease  may  be  contributing 
to  the  causes.  Iron  tonics  and  exposure  of  the  body  to  sunlight 
is  very  often  of  great  utility. 


Fig,  $2&. — Exteueive  pbAgedetiao  ulcer. 

SEHIIrE  UICER. 

To  this  class  belong  many  types  of  ulcer  occurring  on  the  limbs 
and  other  parts  of  the  b<xly  in  old  fieuple,  due,  as  a  rule,  to  ]>oor  nutri- 
tion of  the  skin  and  pressure,  In\  alidisrn  furnishes  a  number  of  this 
class  of  ulcers. 

Treatment. — Treatment  of  this  tjpe  of  ulcer  is  practically  as  described 
in  pre\  ious  sections,  under  uk*er  of  the  leg. 
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FlSTll.A  AM)  SINUS. 


By  KMIL  (;.  BECK,  M.l).,  F.A.C.S. 


f 

■        TiiKSE    two    terms   have    been    use<J    interchangeably.     'Hiere   is 
P    ht>wc\er»  a  differenee  in  the  interpretation  of  each  tenn. 

Fuinla  may  be  defined  as  an  abncirmal  channel  existing  between 
luJlfiw  organs  such  as  the  stomach,  the  gall-bladder,  the  rectum,  the 

I  urinary  bladder,  etc,  or  between  the  skm  and  these  organs;  thus  we 
s^ieak  of  a  biliary  fistula  or  a  urinary  fistula,  etc.  According  to  this 
definition,  the  terra  fistula  is  often  misapphed.  for  instance  in  referring 
to  a  case  of  rectal  fistula,  which  usually  originates  in  the  para- 
rectal connective  tissues,  and  opens  into  the  rectum  or  around  the 
orifice  of  the  anus.  It  ought  to  be  called  a  pararectal  sinus»  A 
fistula  is  most  commonly  a  postoperative  cootJition ,  and  has  a  tendency 
to  self  closure.  The  secretion  is  usually  that  of  the  organ  from  which 
it  originates — thus  a  biliary  fistula  will  discharge  clear  bile,  sometimes 
mixed  with  mucus  or  pus.  A  urinary  fistula  will  discharge  urine,  a 
gastric  fistuIa^ — ^gastric  juice— and  a  fecal  fistula  will  discharge  the 
intestinal  contents  which  correspond  to  that  part  of  the  bowel  which 
is  the  seat  of  the  fistula. 

A  sinns  is  a  suppurative  channel  \vhich  has  its  origin  in  coiniective 
tissue  structures,  such  as  bones,  joints  or  in  parenchymatous  organs 
such  as  the  liver,  the  kidneys  and  other  glatidular  organs.  The 
formation  of  a  sinus  takes  place  in  this  way:  Whenever  an  infection 
terminates  in  an  abscess,  the  pus  will  burrow^  in  \'arious  directions 
by  force  of  the  overdistention  of  the  abscess  cavity.  It  will  burrow^ 
along  the  spaces  in  the  direction  of  least  resistance,  espeinally  along 
the  tendons  or  muscle  sheaths  until  it  has  reached  a  point  near  the 
skin,  sometimes  quite  a  distant^e  from  the  origin  tif  the  seat  of  the 
disease.  There  it  may  open  spontaneously  or  be  opened  by  a  surgeon  *s 
knife,  and  the  pus  allowed  to  est^ape.  While  the  pus  burrows  into 
various  directions,  it  may  lock  itself  off  into  a  number  of  compart- 
ments, and  each  of  them  ofM^n  un  a  different  region  of  the  IxMiy,  and 
thns  multiple  sinuses  w^ill  result.  Oftentimes  the  number  of  these  sinuses 
is  large,  as  many  as  forty  has  been  found  in  one  case  i>f  knee-joint 
disease,  as  illustrated  here  in  Fig.  527. 

If  the  focus  of  the  disease  is  cured  or  elimioateil,  there  will  remain 
no  sinus;  but  if  the  disease  persists,  the  sinus  will  continue  to  discharge. 
The  abscess  walls  will  gradually  shrink  to  the  size  *>f  a  channel  not 
larger  than  a  lead  ptrncil.  Thus  we  may  regard  a  sinus  merely  as  a 
shrunken  abscess  cavity.  The  walls  of  tlie  sinuses  and  their  structure 
differ  considerably  according  to  the  stage  of  the  disease.    The  newly 
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fomied  sinuses  have  inflttmed  succulent  mlk,  i 

wliile  tliose  whkji  have  posisted  for  ycmn  devcfcip  « * 

fiWotis  wall,  the  chaimd  has  a  gltstenin^  and 

r^emblinf  a  sefDtts  liniBg*    A  sititis  is  alini>*s  pipucdcd  b^ 

The  chrooicity  cyf  these  smtises  is  the  tnoot 

their  treatmeoL 

Treatmeat^The  ireaimmi  of  smua^  is  either 
the  tnjcctioD  of  deansing  fluid  and  sah-es,  or  stvficaL 
treatment  of  sinuses  had  been  given  up  fur  years:  hn 
been  revived  since  the  CarrelUlialdn  solutiiw  Ibis 
principalljr  in  sinuses  resulting  froai  efnpy^ema.    The  i 
abo  be  tried  in  other  forms  of  sinuses.     The  injectian  of  i 
fectants,  such  as  pure  carbutic  arid  or  tiiie  chloride 
been  found  effective  in  some  case^i;  but  tm  acroont  of  thck  i 
action  are  now  rardy  used. 


I*  to.  527, — Mtiitjple  mnuest  frota  »  tTibereukus  ks^ee-joiBi,  #i  a  I 

InjtM'tJons   of  the   various  liquefed    oh 

to  be  ver>'  etfetiive,  the  bismuth  paste  ha ^     .t-o  Us*d 

and  at  the  present  time  it  is  the  one  prindpally  employed,    k  < 
of  this  treatment  is  found  on  page  830.     In  th^ 
yield  to  this  method  or  to  the  treatment  hy  nthcr 
such  as    novojodin   paste,   Bipp  paste*  etc,  "Oiripcal 
indicated*    Indiscriminate  curettage  is,  honevfir^    »^.  *  -^ 
sitrgitT>il  operation  is  aV»*«luieJy  necessary,  it 
an  anatomical  dia^^osis*  which  can  bt'  ' 
roent|:enognims  of  the  injected  sinus 
shadow-producing  substances,  such  as  arg>  ; 

In  many  cases  the  condition  is  inoperal^.i. ,  c^utji  ii>  . 
spinal  column  or  sacrum,  which  may  be  the  cmtise  of  the ; 
sinus  discharge,  because  tJie  focus  of  the  disease  is  ; 
ible.    The  slitting  open  of  sinuses  and  curetting  withottt  i 
the  \'er>^  depth  and  origin  of  the  disease*  is  useless;  every  | 
sinus  must  be  reached,  othemise  the  operation  wiU  be  a  i 
cases  where  many  sinuses  exist  from  one  fcM^us,  the  indkatiff  • 
remove  thai  tocvv^,  \\    vW  sasiu^   be   acoeasible.     ExtiarXKa  ^ 
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sequestrum  may  effect  a  cure.  In  cases  of  sinuses  due  to  osteomye- 
litis for  instance,  the  seat  of  the  disease  should  be  exposed,  the 
affected  tissut^s  reinnved,  luul    the  woiirnl   left  wide  open,  \idthout  an 


Fio.  52S* — Skin  alidiog  operation  for  sinuaes  resulting  from  risteomyeUtLs  of  th«  tibiAp 
(Fourteen  y&are*  fitanding.) 

attempt  to  close  the  skin  hy  sutures.  The  cavity  shnuld  first  be  swab- 
bed with  tincture  of  iodhie,  packet!  with  gauze,  and  left  jt;aping.  In 
some  eases,  it  is  advisable  to  transpose  a  suitable  skin  Hap  from  the 


ri>j. 


■S-ixit^^  c-iAe  iiitQc  Lioaure* 


aide  into  the  depth  of  the  cavity,  from  which  the  skin  may  regenerate, 
and  transform  the  space  into  a  skin-lined  cavity.    One  illustration  of 

the  procedure  is  here  presented  (Fig.  528). 
VOL,  nr — 54 
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Fig.  52%  iUiHtnite^  the  fJdn-^idii)^  mctltod  inthr 
joslffiil  sitiii-  ^i<^  had  ito  orf 

tibia*    It  h^v  -  prrvkmdy  br 

gations  of  anttseptir  tlukls,  as  well  ms  tbr  paslr, 
alaree  port  of  the  tibia  was  exposed,  the 
anil  three  skin  6mp^  f n>ni  the  i^kle  of  the  wtaiad 
of  the  caivi*  h  healed   in  ami  fhu*  this 

dentiHcd  siu  -   fihoiWTi    in    Fie     rv2^>      TVi*> 

oblitrrated. 


BISMUTH  PASTE  IN  THE  TBE4TMEN  i  kjF  StTPPDHATIfll 
FISTULA,  EMPYEMA  AMD  INFECTED 

Thi^  method  of  treathig  suppurative  snitises  Mngf 
employed  since  1907  m  boq>itaI  and  private  practice  by 
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America  and  Europe  and  by  many  militarj^  surgeons  in  war  hospitals* 
It  has  been  employe*!  for: 

1.  Diaj^mistie  purjxjses  (traeing  similes). 

2.  Thempentic  purposes  (heahng  ehronie  iiitppu rations). 
3>  Prophytactie  purposes  {preventing  fistuhe). 

The  method  consists  in  iiijV*tiiiK  sinuses  and  fistula*  or  old  suppura- 
tive empyemata  with  a  mixture  of: 


If^Bifimuth  Bubnitmte 
Yellow  viwetinc  . 


10  per  cent. 
90 1        •* 


The  mixture  sh*iuld  be  sterile  and  liquefinl  by  heatings  so  that  when 
injected  with  mf>derate  pressure  it  will  readily  flow  and  fill  all  branches 
of  the  sinuses.  At  the  bfxiy  temperature  it  bectmies  semis<»lid  within 
the  sinus  tracts  and  thus  remains  there  long  enough  for  taking  radio- 
grams. Such  radiograms  of  the  iujecti*d  region  will  give  by  the  cou- 
tntHt  of  shadow  productH]  by  the  pa>ste  from  other  tissues  a  very  clear 
picture  of  the  extent  and  ram ifirat ions  of  the  sinus  tract  (Fig.  f\3i)) 
and  very  often  lead  us  to  the  f»rigiual  focus  ti{  the  flisease.  A  study  of 
these  radiograms,  especially  the  stereoscopic,  will  enable  us  to  dis- 
criminate operable  from  inoperalde  cases  and  is  more  reliable  than  the 
probe  or  colored  liquids  for  diagnostic  purposes. 

In  former  times  the  operation  itself  huti  to  be  first  performed,  to 
prove  the  imfxissibility  rrf  eratlicating  the  entire  tract*  Now  tlie 
injectit*n  is  suflieient  to  decide  the  question. 

Pathology  o!  Sinuses. — In  order  to  carry  cmt  the  treatment  rationally 
and  intelligently,  one  must  t)e  familiar  with  the  pathology  of  suppura- 
tive minuses  and  of  the  nuinuer  in  which  they  originate. 

Formation. — We  must  hear  in  mind  that  a  sinus  is  nothing  more  than 
a  contracted  abscess  cavity.  Its  formation  usually  takes  place  in  the 
folltjwing  manner:  After  an  abscess  has  formtib  the  increasing 
pressure  of  pus  within  the  pus  cavity  will  uiKlerndne  the  tissues  in 
various  directions,  imtil  the  abscess  has  reaehefl  a  place  near  the  surface 
of  the  bcxiy  or  mme  hollow  organ,  such  as  the  intestine  or  bladder, 
where  it  will  break  through  and  empty  its  contents.  The  usual  route 
is  along  the  muscle  sheaths  or  fascia,  the  abscess  opens  often  at 
some  distance  from  its  origin.  In  one  of  my  cases  a  psoas  abscess 
openefi  above  the  clavicle,  and  the  resulting  sinus  was  for  a  time 
thought  to  be  a  broken-ch>wn  tuberculous  gland,  until  the  paste  injected 
into  it  escaped  frcmi  a  second  sinus  near  the  sacrum.  This  cleared  up 
the  diagnusLs. 

After  an  abscess  has  emptied  its  crmtents,  a  shrinkage  of  the  walls 
takes  place  so  that  after  a  time  only  a  narrow  channel,  or  sinus,  remains. 
Sometimes  these  channels  undermine  the  tissues  to  such  an  extent  that 
a  complex  network  of  sinuses  results. 

*  Pre%'iou8ly  we  uaed  a  33  per  cent,  mixture. 

>  Bee  p.  SS3  for  itutruetjotiA  for  preparation  of  panic. 


UllC^UM      lU      1W£»     1.CUU1:9X3IVIhK3      AAA 

instances  it  is  widefied  to  such  an  extent 
pocket,  in  which  it  may  tenninate.  Its  of 
ures»  such  as  the  spinal  vertebra,  tnedullfl 
boMB.  in  joints  of  the  body,  as  well  as  in  pi 
openinilj:^  may  be  multiple,  opening  into  a 
The  walls  may  be  hard  and  rigid,  or  soft,  dc 
of  the  discharge  and  also  on  the  chronicity  of 
the  sinus  has  existeil  for  years»  the  walls  are  cc 
nectivc  tissue,  while  in  recent  cases  the  waUa^ 
more  of  a  granulatuig  cbarvcter.  ^licrosoaH 
sinus  wall  sho^^  it  to  be  composed  of  fibrou^H  < 
in  the  more  recent  cases  somewhat  iiifiltruted 
lined  with  flattened  connective-tissue  cells, 
cell 

Diagnostic  ApplicatioiL— The  injection  of  bi 
poses  ilk  thtrse  cases  is  most  helpful  and  far 
diagn<istic  instnmient  in  tracing  sinuses.  The ; 
leading  in  ascertaining  the  depth  of  sinuses  or 
at  one  of  these  radiograms  in  which  the  sini 
convince  as  that  the  use  of  the  probe  in  asccrlaij 
tract  is  not  dependable.  The  tip  of  the  probe  mj 
nearest  pocket  or  recess  of  the  tract,  and  leave  us 
that  we  have  reached  the  bottom,  whereas,  there 
of  sinuses  into  which  the  probe  can  nev^er  be  inti^ 
sinus  at  times  may  l>e  many  times  as  long  as  th^ 

The  diagnostic  value  of  bismuth  may  best 
cases,  which  the  reader  finds  in  this  chapter, 
patients  who  had  been  operated  upon  as  many] 
had  undergone  these  operation 
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The  technic  for  diagcostic  and  for  tKerai)eytic  purposes  is  identical. 

This  diagnostic  metho<1  of  tracing  the  fistul  e,  or  estimatiojr  the  size 
of  abscess  cavitie.s,  disclosed  also  a  most  eHieient  therapeutic  agent* 
Many  cases  which  were  first  injected  for  diagnosis  healed  subsequently 
with) Hit  surgical  inttTvention. 

Therapeutic  Applicatioii, — In  January »  1908,  I  brought  before  the 
ChicagoMedical  Society  the  first  14  cases  treate<l  with  bismuth  paste. 
Ten  of  them  were  then  healed.  Of  these  14  cases,  now  after  a  period 
of  ten  years,  12  are  still  entirely  well,  the  remaining  2  having  died 
within  the  past  seven  years.  Tp  to  1913,  the  following  report^s  had 
appeared : 


I 


N»me. 


Ochsner,  Cluca{(0 

liidlotig  atid  Btanchard 

B*ck,  K,  G..  Chicago      . 

Eobitachek,  Minnoapolis 

i>)U  (EdiTibtjrgli) 

Rosen  bach »  Berlia     , 

DoUiDKer,  Budapest 

liock*  i.  C,  Chicago 

Penn i  ngUm ,  Chicago 

Bac,  Baltimore     . 

Stern,  Cleveland 

SteinimaTi,  MQncheo 

Bogardus.  V ,  S5.  A. 

Viduko\'ich.  Russia    . 

Nomanoff,  St.  Petersburg    . 

Ochsner,  A.  J.,  Chicago 

Beck.  E.  G.,  Chicagx>      -      . 

Ely.  New  York    ,      ,      .      . 

Ilincs,  Cincinnati 

Cuthtiertson,  Chicago 

Sandor,  Sag.*  Budapc&t 

Heit2,  Boyer,  Morens,  Paria 

Zul lines,  Zurich    .... 

Sc'holjer,  Pliiladelphla     , 

(leaner.  New  Orleoiiri 

Schmid,  Vienna    .  . 

Rivera.  Porto  Rico 

Gorur,  E..  Paris  ... 

Reichelfelfer^  Waabiugtuu    . 

Brandes.  Kiel       .... 

Heck.  R,.  Chicago     .      .      . 

Beek.  R„  Chicago     .      .      . 

Coilective  reporta  from  nine> 
teen  dental  surgeons  in 
U.S.A.      .     .     .     .     . 


Numtwr  FereeiitagQ 

of  caaa.  of  cure*. 

20  (tuberculous  ainuji) 55.0 

17  (tuberculoaia  sinua) 53.0 

.    I  a  2  (collective  report) .64.0 

Qf  (tulKjrculoua  SLOua)  55  0 

..  (tuberciiloufl  Mnufi)  .  17.  f) 

4  (tuberculouB  sinua)  .....  50.  0 

IG  (tuberculouasinua) J 2. 5 

.   3U  (aceeaBoiy  stnus,  no  ofxTuiion)  22.0 

17  (rectal  fifltulffi)     .      .  "tt.O 

12  (tuberculous  sinus)  .  33.5 

4  (tuberculous  sinus)  .  100  0 

5  (tuberculous  ai a ua J   .  20.0 

1  (tuberculous  ainuA)  ,  .100.0 

2  (empyema) 100  U 

6  (empyema) ,100.0 

,      14  (empyema)     .      .      ,  .      .      .      .85.0 

.      1 1  (empyema)     ......      82 .  0 

14  (tuberculous  sinus)  .  43  0 

0  (tuberculous  anus) 8*>.0 

1  (intestinal  fistula)     .      .      .      ,      .      .    1 00  0 

2  (otologic).      .      .      .      .      .      ,      .      .100,0 

1 1  (renal  ainuse«) 73.0 

26  (tuberculous  sinus)  ....  .     54  0 

5  (tuberculous  sinus) 80 .  0 

4  (tul>erciiluua  sinus)  .  .      .  50, 0 

15  (tuberculous  sinus) .30.0 

8  (tuberculous  dnui^)  ,  76. 0 

3  (tuberculous  empyem:i, I  OG.O 

4  (tuberculous  empyema)  .  75.0 
29  (aU  varietiee  of  anufles)  .  <  .  76.0 
58  (alveolar  sinuses)  54.0 

9  (empyema  antrum)  66.0 


30  (alveolar  sinuses) 
4(empyema  antrum) 


74,0 
100.0 


S<M>n  after  my  first  pyl>lication  in  the  Jotirmd  of  the  American 
Medieal  Assoi'iaiwn  and  in  the  CeutralblaU  f,  Chirurgie,  surgeons 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  began  to  report  their  results  ^^^th  the 
bismuth  paste.  Some  authors  obtained  even  better  results  than  we 
did,  others  only  partially  succeeded,  while  a  few  have  failed  in  the 
treatment.  We  mu-st,  however,  bear  in  mind  that  mt^st  of  the  cases 
in  wliich  this  method  was  tried  had  alreadx'  been  regarded  as  hopeless, 
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every  known  nietluxl  having  been  tried  and  failed ;  thus  we  must  rega 
even  the  sinall(»st  percentage  of  cures  an  actual  gain.  The  reports 
the  first  five  years  in<licate  that  more  than  (lO  per  cent,  of  aU  ih^ 
apparently  hopeless  cases  were  finally  cured  by  this  simple  meth( 
and  without  any  surgical  operation. 

Statistics  on  this  subject  are  not  easy  to  compile,  since  thwe 
only  a  small  fraction  of  the  cases  reported.  The  majority  are  treat 
by  general  practitioners  in  the  country  in  office  practice  or  in  the  hon 
oif  the  patients  and  therefore  not  reported  in  medical  literature. 

Indications. — The  bismuth  treatment  has  been  employed  in  almi 
all  varieties  of  chronic  suppuration.  I  shall  enimierate  those  mi 
conmionly  treattnl. 

(/I)  All  sinusi*s  resulting  from  chronic  suppurative  joint  affectio 
tuberculous  as  well  as  non-tuberculous.  This  includes  especially  \ 
sinust»s  after  si)ondylitis  and  hip-joint  diseases. 

(fc)  Sinust»s  after  ostwmyelitLs  of  long  bones  and  flat  bones,  inch 
ing  the  ribs. 

(c)  Siinist^s  resulting  from  suppurative  diseases  of  parenchxTnatc 
organs,  such  as  the  kidney  and  other  glandular  structures  in  the  Imk 
including  suppurative  tuberculous  glands. 

(d)  Post-operative  sinuses  which  sometimes  remain  after  drain! 
infected  wounds. 

(r)  Sinuses  after  empyema  of  the  pleura  or  from  lung  abscess. 

(/)  In  cases  of  abscess  and  suppuration  of  themammary^  glands. 

((j)  In  all  infiK'tcd  wounds  due  to  crushing  injuries. 

ill)  In  infi^cttnl  and  long  suppurating  war  wounds  due  to  shra'pi 
or  bayonet  injury.  It  has  bet»n  tested  in  these  and  found  most  efTecti 
The  rai)i(l  accumulation  of  this  class  of  casi\s  due  to  the  recent  war 
Kurope  will  furnish  a  tremendous  amount  of  material  for  treatnie 

(/)  In  riM-tal  fistula  or  pararcH'tal  abscesses. 

(j)  By  otohiryngologists  in  the  treatment  of  suppurative  antn 
disease  and  accessory  sinuses,  as  well  as  in  the  after-treatment  of  m 
toid  operations. 

(A*)  By  dentists  in  suppurative  sinuses  about  the  teeth  and  jaws  a 
in  pyorrhea  alvcohiris. 

(/)  It  has  also  Iktu  used  by  us  in  chronic  endometritis. 

(///)  In  the  prevention  of  siiuises  by  incising  the  cold  abscess  a 
injecting  it  with  a  o  jht  cent.  I)isnuith  paste. 

Technic.  For  practical  j)urj)ost*s  the*  pnK'cdure  in  the  average  cj 
Ls  here  given.  Ix't  us  take,  for  exanii)le,  a  case  of  tulwrculous  coxi 
of  long  standing,  with  multiple  suppurative  sinuses: 

1.  Preliminary  to  the  treatment,  a  ftrt  of  atereowentgenogram.^  of  t 
afl'ected  region  is  taken,  to  make  sure  that  there  are  no  foreign  boil 
or  scciucstrunis  i)resiMit.  If  they  were  presiMit,  they  might  l)e  ov( 
looked  after  the  l)ismuth  luul  Ihtu  injected.  IxH'aust*  the  shado 
pnMluird  by  the  l)isniuth  would  obliterate  the  shadow  of  the  forei 
ImmIv. 
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2.  Bacteriologic  examinatiyii  of  the  sec*retion  is  the  next  step.  Smear 
preparations,  cultures,  and,  m  some  instances^  inoculation  of  guinea-pigs 
Is  nijule. 

3.  The  sinus  is  now  read}'  for  injection*  Xu  attempt  should  he 
made  to  irrigate  the  sinuses  with  antiseptic  soUitions,  nor  shoidd 
any  dryhig-out  proct;ss  V>e  tried.  The  skin  surmunding  one  of  the 
sinuses  is  washed  with  alcohol,  and  the  tip  of  the  glass  syringe,  which 
has  been  tilled  with  the  lic|uefietl  paste»  is  placed  hrmly  against  it,  and 
ihf  jxijfte  dowly  but  fir  ml y  forced  into  its  channel  nniil  ii  is  item  ioejfmpe 
jrom  the  nearest  opening.  Then  the  finger  Is  quickly  placed  against 
this  opening  to  prevent  the  escape  c*f  the  paste,  and  the  injection  is 
continued  until  the  patient  hegins  to  complain  of  some  pressure.  If 
there  are  many  openings,  an  assistant  must  occlude  all  of  them  with 
his  fingers  during  the  injection,  in  order  to  be  certain  that  all  the 
branches  of  the  sinuses  have  l)een  fitled. 

4.  AftiT  the  injection  another  set  of  stereoscopic  roentgenograms  b 
taken,  which  will  give  a  clear  picture  of  the  entire  network  of  sinus 
tracts  and  sometimes  \w  the  means  <>f  tracing  the  i>ath  to  the  focus 
from  which  the  disease  originated, 

5.  A  sterile  bandage  is  then  applied  and  the  patient  put  to  bed, 
for  a  few  hours,  or  a  few  days,  depeniling  on  the  severity  of  the  case. 
In  subsi^quent  treatments  the  patients  are  usuall>'  allowed  to  walk 
about  immediatelx'  after  the  injection. 

Tu  The  first  drt^ssing  Is  done  the  following  day.  If  the  discharge, 
which  l>cfore  injection  Wiis  crt;amy  or  pr4>fuse,  has  changcil  to  a  serous 
consistency,  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  favorable  sign,  and  a  microscopic 
examuiation  will  usually  prove  it  to  have  become  sterile.  If  the 
discharge  is  sterile,  the  sinuses  need  not  U^  nnnjected  unless  they  later 
become  n4nfecte<l.  It  is  not  intenrlci!  that  the  paste  remain  in  the 
sinusc^s.  It  will  gra<^lually  exude,  and  within  a  week  only  traces  may 
lie  foimd  by  fluoroscopit*  exaniinatitm  or  h\^  roentgenogram. 

If  the  focus  from  which  the  sinus  originated  b  reached  and  disin- 
fected, in  practically  all  instances  tlie  sinuses  will  close  up.  It  is, 
therefore,  essejitiid  that  when  a  fistula  or  sinus  is  injected  with  bismuth 
paste,  it  must  reach  the  foc'us  of  the  disease.  If,  through  faulty 
technic,  this  is  not  accomplished,  giKxl  results  cannot  be  expected. 

The  first  injection  ought,  therefore,  to  produce  the  desired  result. 
If  it  dot^s  not,  then  we  must  assume  that  the  paste  has  not  foimd  its 
wa\  into  all  portions  of  the  diseased  tract,  and  we  must  try  again  and 
reinject-  It  is  a  safe  rule  to  wait  at  least  one  week.  If  the  dls^-harge 
changes  its  character  from  purulent  to  serous,  and  the  microscopic 
examinatifms  of  a  slide  and  cidture  show  that  the  secn^tion  is  sterile, 
we  should  not  reinject;  the  sinus  will  usually  clost^  within  a  very  short 
peritMl,  If,  however,  the  discharge  continues  to  be  purulent  and  we 
find  micro(>rganLsms  in  it,  then  we  should  rtnnject  at  least  twice  a  w*eek. 

While  the  entire  technic  is  quite  simple,  a  few  instruments  have  betm 
fountl  to  be  of  atlvantage.     A  glass  syringe,   with  a  cone-shaijed  tip 


lA  AXD  SIS  US 

(I%*  531  .^)  is  moat  eomtnonly  uschI  and  Is  sottabfe  far  va^  d 
For  rectal  cases  wr  employ  a  metal  s>Tiiige  with  a  anD  caii ; 
(Fig.  53 1 /i). 

It  h  csscntuii  tliat  the  tip  should  block  the  ^lEleniil  QpaB|.ai 
to  prevent  the  liquiAl  paste  frtim  esaipitig  along  the  oaaieaiih^ 
to  force  tlie  paste  into  the  collapseti  sinuses* 

Causes  of  Failure. — We  note  the  unequal  resiihs  li  tkUira 
surp/ons.     Mow  can  this  Ije  explamed? 


Fio.  SilL— ^^y^iIl^£^'^  ft*r  inj^"  tl 


r,f    Is 


,t!,  |n»5to. 


At  the  North  Chicago  Hospital,  where  the  methiNi 
we  have  had  tiif  opportunity  to  stuJy  many  ei*- 
been  treated  with  the  paste,  without  result,  and  thus  ♦ 
the  causes  of  failure.     In  some  instances  the  sinuses  < 
first  inject ion»  while  they  had  been  previously  injeci 
without  success.     In  these,  we  could  not  account  for  the  CaiiUiv. 
it  faulty  technic,  improjxT  material  or  unsuitable  instnimenis  ^ 
were  responsible?'     In  other  cases  the  causes  of  fatlufe  weit  ^ 
apparent.    Aside  from  the  most  common  cause,  namely,  the  |r"^' 
of  a  sc^questrum,  Be  found  other  foreign  bodies,     lu  one  a^ 
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example,  a  nietiil  probe  in  the  huraerui^;  in  anotlier,  a  rubber  tube 
within  the  medullary  eanal  of  the  himiems,  arcideiitall\'  left  in  >ears 
before;  in  another,  two  rubber  tubes  within  an  old  cavity.  As  soon 
as  these  foreign  bcwiies  were  removed,  the  injections  were  effective. 

The  most  common  cause,  howTver,  is  faulty  tet^hnic  and  lack  of 
knowledge  of  the  rules  which  have  been  laid  down  for  the  treatment. 

TechMcal  Errors  Usually  Committed. — 1.  ITie  method  is  applied 
indiscTiminately,  without  control  by  radiograms. 

2,  The  mbtture,  when  injected,  is  not  sufficiently  liquefied  to  fill 
all  the  siniisc^s  and  suppurating  cavities, 

3,  The  bismuth  Ls  applied  in  cases  in  which  either  a  sequestrum  or 
infected  foreign  body  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  trouble. 

4,  The  injections  are  often  kept  up  after  the  wound  is  sterilized 
and  thus  no  chance  is  given  for  healing, 

5-  The  instruments  used  are  often  improvised  and  unsuitable. 

6,  The  bismuth  mixture  is  very  often  spoiled  by  the  accidental 
admixture  of  a  few  drops  of  water.  (Syringes  should  be  perfectly  dry 
when  used.) 

Since  the  technic  varies  in  different  cases,  the  ilhistration  of  a  variety 
of  cases  will  suggest  the  tlifferent  points  of  correct  technic, 

TuberculouB  Spondjlitk  Sparing  the  Vertebral  Bodies.—  Fig.  532  repre- 
sents a  case  of  tuberculous  spondylitis  in  a  man  of  forty-two.  It  had 
progressed  to  the  stage  of  cold  abscess,  The  tumor  in  the  left  |>eh'is 
was  hard  and  did  not  fluctuate.  For  some  time  it  was  taken  for  a 
sarcoma  because  the  radiograms  did  not  show  any  destruction  of  the 
vertebra.  The  abscess  w^as  incised  and  mjeoted  w^ith  5  per  cent, 
bismuth-vaselin  paste.  The  incision  closed  in  a  week  and  patient 
gained  thirty  pounds  in  two  months  attending  to  business.  Six  months 
later  he  fell,  injured  his  back,  and  shortly  after  the  sinus  reopenerl 
spontaneoasly  and  a  serous  discharge  escaped.  A  drain-tul>e  was 
inserted  by  his  house  physician,  secondary  infection  took  place  an<l 
general  breakdowia.  A  month  later  we  injected  a  mixture  of  33  per  cent- 
bismuth  vaselin  and  obtained  piciiure  (Fig.  532)  which  shows  distinctly 
the  focus  of  the  disease  and  its  extent  across  the  entire  wndth  of  the 
intervertebral  space.  There  is  no  deformity  present,  the  sinuses 
healed  after  a  few  injections  and  no  recurrence  has  taken  place  to  date 
(six  years). 

The  practical  fwint  to  be  learned  from  the  case  is  tliat  w^hen  a  sinus 
reopens  and  discharges  a  serous  Huid,  it  should  not  be  drahied  with 
rubber  tubing,  because  secondary  infection  will  surely  follow.  It 
should  not  l>e  injected ^  unless  the  secretion  contains  microorganisms. 

A  case  instructive  in  many  points  is  the  following: 

Hip-joint  Disease  with  CoezistiB^  Piilmoaai7  Tuberculosis. — F.  B.^ 
seventeen  years  old»  had  pulmonarj^  tuberculosis  when  fifteen  years 
old,  with  rapid  decline  in  her  health.  To  this  was  added  a  hip-joint 
disease.  For  one  year  the  hip  was  kept  in  a  cast*  and  she  was  placet  1 
in  the  most  favorable  surround mgs  to  restore  her  health.     An  abscess 
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formed  ami  waa  aUowed  to  rupture  spoiitAortJusly, 

tioii  tCKik  placVp  and  all  ^^he  htul  i^tnctl  tlurtn^  the  psst  ynrn^Va 

her  wvight  redacted  fnim  r2ri  pnumL^  to  811.     Id  this  condiba^ 

bmiight  for  treatment  in  1910,     Tlie  tuberculo^  of  her  funp:  fs^ 

present, 

Fintlings:    Two  siniks  openings,  about  tkt«e  itiehrs  ipvt,  iii 
with  Poui part's  ligament.     Both  dbc^harged  about  two  uiaKtsiil 
pus  every  ti^ruty-foiir  hours.     The   iujettion  of  the  {w^  Jil 
riidiograph  (Fig.  533}  disclosed  that  thent  two  sinus  c/pcap^ 
ver>*  near  to  one  another,  leil  into  two  flifTerent  dirrctiofis;uurlA| 


! 
I 


Ficj.  532.— TuV 


wiUi 


fUiHin^  ilirua^,  J^-U 


of  sinases  within  the  pelvis  underneath  the  iliac  fascia,  while  thc^ 
led  into  an  abseess  along  the  fas<*ia  lata.     This  demon.stmted 
matter  liuw  near  together  two  openings  of  siriu^^s  are,  tbey 
necessarily  comtniuiicate.     Without  the  radiograph io  guide  one 
l>e  temptei!  to  connect  these  two  openings,  which «  of  coursie, " 
of  no  avail. 

The  tlierapeutic  residt  in  this  rase  was  most  nti^i^Mil 
discharge  change*!  into  a  serous  within  twenty-four  hours  airf  i 
this  time  on  the  patient  gained  at  the  rate  of  from  4  to  11} 
each  week,  until  she  Iiatl  gained  48  pounds  within  two  mootlia. 
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sinuses  closetL    She  married,  was  well  for  four  years*  then  developed 

an  acute  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  to  whic*h  she  suerumheiL 

It  is  rare  that  active  pulmonary  disease  coexists  with  bone  tuber- 
culosis. In  my  experience  of  about  fioO  cases  of  tul>erculuus  joint 
diseases  but  3  harl  a  coexisting  extensive,  active  pulmoTiary  affection. 
I  have  found  evidence  of  a  heult^l  tuberculosis  of  the  lung  in  many 
of  the  cases  by  taking  stereoscopic  ra<Jiograms  of  their  chests,  but  the 
active  type  is  rare.  In  fact,  tubercidosis  of  joints  seems  to  protect 
one  aj^ainst  active  pulmonary  tuberculosis. 


I 


Fio.  6«i>i. — A,  intniiwivii  simi?****!  from  hip;  B,  mtbitvirial  oh«*f^'s-s  from  hip. 

AnotlitT  point  of  technic  may  hv  illustrate*!  in  the  following  case* 
Supposed  Hip-joint  Disease  Proved  to  be  Spondylitis  of  the  Twelfth 
Dorsal  Vertebra, — An  Italian  woman,  aged  twenty-five  years,  was 
brcju^lit  ttj  me  with  suppose*!  hip-joint  disease.  The  diagnosis  of 
hir)-j*»int  ilisease  was  ma4le  by  her  physician  bt^^ausc*  she  had  a  swollen 
hip,  ctaitnicture  of  the  adductors,  and  was  greatly  emaciated,  and  had 
a  dis<.'harKing  sinus  near  the  great  trochanter. 
As  shown  in  Fig*  534  the  injection  of  the  paste  passes  beneath  the 
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adductor  muscles,  winding  anteri(»r  in  front  of  hip-joint,  upwanlj 
the  pelvis,  then  along  the  iliac  and  psoas  fascia  intc^  the  region 
kidney.     Since  tlie  vertt^hne  appeared  normal  oh  far  as  the  iirsT  lu 
and  the  paste  did  not  reach  the  column*  I  diagnosed  the  eonditioa| 
pararenal  abscess  and  drained  the  same  through  an  incision  heJun 
twelfth  rih.    The  discharge  continued  and  I  suspected  that  niy 
nosivS  %vas  in  error  also.     I  therefore  reinjected  through  the  op 
in  the  region  of  the  kidney,  preventing,  however,  the  paste  from  _ 
downward  by  occluding  with  my  finger  the  sinus    along   the 


A  B  ^ 

Fia.  534, — Supposed  renal  absoeas  proved  to  be  a  spondylitis.  ^H 

fascia  and  thus  forced  the  paste  in  the  opposite  direction.  To  my 
surprise  I  found  that  the  pa.ste  found  its  way  into  the  focus  in  tlte 
twelfth  dorsal  vertebra,  passiug  through  the  vertrl>ral  column  and  then 
filling  a  small  abscess  cavity  on  the  other  side.  See  Fig.  b'MB,  I  incised 
the  left  lumbar  region  and  found  an  abscess  there. 

This  illustrates  the  possibility  of  error  due  to  the  incorrect  appli* 
cation  of  technie. 

Hip-joint  Disease  Causinf  Perivesical  and  Rectal  Fistula. — Illustrated 
in  Fig*  535.    A  young  man  twenty-seven  years  old,  developed  at  age 
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of  fourteen  a  tiiherciiloits  hip-joint  disease,  which  progressed  to  ahscess 
formatiim,  wh8  incise<i  and  drained  by  rubber  tubing.  Sinuses  kept 
on  disci larging  pus.  Two  years  later  another  abscess  formed  near  the 
rectum  which  was  likewise  incised  and  drained.  Thereafter  he  had 
four  radical  operations,  without  any  improvement. 

In  January,  1012  I  saw  liini  first.  There  were  four  discharging 
sinuses  around  his  liip  and  rectum.  These  were  injecte<l  three  times 
at  one-wc^k  intervals.  Al!  chased,  and  he  was  al>le  to  take  up  w^ork 
w^ithin  two  months  and  remained  well  for  a  year.  In  iHi^emlier, 
1913,  he  felt  a  pain  in  the  region  of  the  third  lumbar  vertebra.    This 


I 


Flu.   53o. — A^  jMjrive-ii-al  -stuj---  aiLtvr  jm^-  :■-   i».:fl  \vT[  R,  rectal  Fi-ruia 


(omuiuniL-atiiig 


pain  fi^nKlnally  extender  1  toward  the  bladder;  he  urinated  fref|nently, 
tenesmus  after  each  urination.  I  found  a  small  abscess  around  the 
anal  orifice,  which  I  opened  and  about  II  ounces  of  pus  es<'aped. 
I  injected  4  cmnces  of  bismuth  paste  through  this  anal  opening  and 
took  a  stertM>set>pic  radiograni.  This  showed  that  the  ahscess  had 
gravitated  down  from  the  hip-joint  toward  the  rectum  and  also  anterior 
to  the  bladder^  encircling  it,  as  plainly  seen  by  viewing  a  stereoscopic 
radiogram.  The  pus  changt»d  to  a  serous  discharge  within  twenty-four 
hours  and  in  three  days  all  the  sinuses  were  closed.  He  gained  30 
pounds  within  a  month  and  remains  perfectly  well  to  date- 

Another  interesting  point  is  that  a  new  joint  formed-     Wliile  his 
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limb  is  two  and  five-eightlis  inches  short,  he  can  flex  it  pra     

well  m  his  other  hip.    The  radiogram  shows  a  new  joint  from  C 


Fio.  53ft. — ^Limb  extendad* 


The  upper  part  of  the  neck  has  fomxetl  a  fitting  articular 
against  the  upper  purt  t>f  the  acetabiiluin,  and  motion  is  perf( 


11*  S3 
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Fw.  537.— Limb  flex«*d. 


Fig*  5ri()  illustrates  complete  extension  of  his  limb. 
Fig.  537  shown  to  what  degree  he  can  flex  it. 
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Fig.  538  proves  that  he  can  sup^xirt  his  present  body  weight  (142 
pounds)  on  the  tiiherciilous  limb  withtmt  any  support. 


Flo.  fi3S. — Supporting  tus  weight  on  healed  ttihijreulouH  hip. 

Multiple  Abscesses  of  Kidney  Comnmnicatiiif  with  the  Bladder. — This 
illustratioTj  (Fi^.  539)  represents  a  case  of  large  suppurative  kidney  in 
a  woman  al>out  forty  years  of  age,  which  hail  been  drained  some  six 
years  previously.  The  fistula  in  the  region  of  the  kidney  continned 
discharghig  and  was  injected  by  me  with  bismuth  in  January,  HH4, 

The  radiogram  shows  that  the  paste  fille<i  the  pus  cavities  in  the 
kidney  and  the  excess  fon'e*!  down  into  the  hlatkler  through  the  uretert 
After  a  few  injections  with  the  paste  the  fisttda  closed.  Fus,  which 
had  been  present  in  the  urine  in  large  quantities  for  years,  ceased* 
The  patient  has  haci  no  return  to  date  and  is  in  fXTfect  health. 

This  case  tea<*hes  that  sinuses  resulting  from  a  resection  of  ihe 
kidney  or  from  drainage,  may  be  easily  curtnl  by  this  simple  injection* 
l)Ut  the  tiH'hnic  nmst  be  perfect;  namely*  f^yeTX  suppurating  pocket 
must  be  filled,  otherwise  suppuration  will  recur. 

Heitz  and  Boyer  of  Paris  reported  11  cases  of  this  type  which  had 
been  sujjpurating  for  many  years,  and  were  then  treatcfi  with  bismuth 
inJH^tions.  Nine  of  these  health!  almost  inmietliately  and  2  were  still 
under  treatment  at  time  of  report.'     In  my  own  experience  with  this 

'  Ajumla  des  tiiiU»diet»  d&s  orgooes  uritmtrotti  June  1,  t91U. 
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t\tL^^  of  cases.  I  liave  on  my  records  15  ciises,  stt  oC 
pntircly  cured  without  any  secondary  ^irgkal  itit 

Bismuth  Piste  m  Deatiitry. — Since  the  bismuth  my 
widely  employ e<i  hy  dentists  in  treattng  pandcntil 
sinuses  resulliug  from  necrosis  of  roots  mnd  the 
shall  cite  a  tv^^ical  case  for  the  purpose  of  t\hif%i  rating  thci 


K.U.  519 -Notwork  of  .Lnuses  iu  the  UUu.y  le..^^  i^u>  B„.eor  .«d  , 

tne  niacic/er. 

Alveolar  Smus.  -  A  girl  twenty-five  yeai^  af  age.  hail  a  brid 
to  her  second  molar  and  canine  toetfi  and  for  vears  iherr  wag| 
ing  sinus  m  the  lower  maxilla  near  the  molar*     Patient  a  n 
had  inulerKone  three  exteiisive  opemtions:     Fixalion  «/ 
renioval  of  the  appentlix,  and   loosening  of  adhesions,  wi 
relief.     Our  suspicions  were  directed  to  the  s\-mptoms  m  I 
An  injection  was  made  into  the  sinus  and  the  radiagnim  Fk  i 
distinctly  that  the  paste  went  to  the  root  of  the  njoTar  Ic 
little  abscess  cavity  (A),  The  light  zone  around  the  mar 
indicates  the  granulating  cavity  in  which  the  root  is  emfieddc 

The  discharge  ceased  w^ithin  a  few  days,  the  tooth  became  i 
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her  general  health  improved  perceptibly;  so  that  we  may  assume  that 
this  constant  absorption  of  pus  from  the  alveolus  was  the  cause  of  her 

general  neunisthenic  cooditiim. 


I 


Fio.  540«— ji«  alveolar  sinu^,  bi^mutb  iniection;  B,  granulation  toue. 

Rectal  FistulsB. — In  this  class  of  eases  the  bismuth  paste  has  proved 
very  useful    There  are  four  points  I  wLsh  to  make: 

1,  A  correct  anatomical  diagnosLs  of  recital  fistula  before  an  operation 
IS  undertaken  is  essential  uTid  such  can  be  olitained  by  stereoscopic 
radiograms  of  the  injected  tracts. 

2.  That  many  cases  (»f  s(»-<*alle*1  rectal  fistiihi  are  inoperable  bei'uiise 
they  originate  or  extend  into  inaeee*isible  regioiLs,  as  for  instance,  into 
the  sacrum,  the  hip»  or  the  spine. 

!i.  That  a  correc*t  anatomical  diagnosis  will  ktx^p  us  from  attempting 
impossiljihtics  and  thus  save  the  patients  from  useless  operation. 

l.  That  tjperable  as  well  as  inoperable  fistula  around  the  anus  can 
be  cured  by  the  injection  of  tlie  bismuth  paste. 

In  our  experwuce  we  hare  noted  that  muny  cases  which  were  dia^osed 
as  rrcitil  fistula  were  simply  sinuses  which  have  ori^finatrd  either  fnrm 
iubereulmis  of  the  spine,  sacrum,  or  sacro-iliar  joint,  lajh-joint,  or  intra- 
pelmc  suppuration,  in  which  the  abscess  happened  to  gravitate  toward 
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the  rectum  and  n|x*nccl  in  this  region,  leaving  a  sinm.    Bathe 
are  illustrated  below.    In  one  case  the  disease origiiialiil^ 
dorsal  \'erti4>ra  and  in  the  other  in  the  hip-jotnt, 
had  proviousls  Inrn  treated  a  long  time  for  rectal  I 

Soppoaed  B«cUl  Fistula,  Repeatedly  Operated, 
Discorered  io  be  Tuberculosis  of  the  Blevexith  Dorsal  Tc 


Fig.  .>4L"Revt:.l  fi-rula 


'^   iij    ih^ 


fifty  years  old,  was  first  seen  bv  m^   ;,.    i 
Canada.    He  stated  that  four  vear^  ''^'     ^^^* 

for  pararectal  abscess,  after   he   had   ^'"^ '^^^^'^      lie ' 
with  vvliat  was  tluMight  to  he  rheuinatJ^I^^^rl    ^^^ 
resulted  in  a  fistula,  fever,  and  emnrSI^       ""/  ^^'^    !>»' 
was  eoufiued  tn  his  bed  nearly  all  the  till?"  ^^^^x^  fp 
tiou  was  perfornied  with  division  of  ^i,        ^'  ^    ^^    ^^«=^an< 
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incontinence  of  fec^.    Another  operation  was  then  performed  above 

the  crest  of  the  ileum  and  ti^^o  more  sinuses  added.  He  was  unable 
to  walk,  having  been  confined  to  bed  for  the  past  fourteen  months. 
July  12,  19i:i  he  was  brought  to  ('hieago*  The  injection  of  paste 
as  .shown  in  Fig.  041  reveak^^l  the  true  diagnosis.  The  sinuses  with 
several  side  tracks  eAtendetl  from  the  rectum  into  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth  dorsal  vertebra%  where  the  disease  originated.  The  injection 
not  only  clearetl  up  the  diagnosis  but  ha^:!  a  marked  therapeutic  eflVct. 
The  rectal  simis  closed,  and  the  man  gained  20  pounds  in  six  weeks, 
and  was  able  to  walk  about  five  miles  each  day. 


Fi^.  542. — ^Supposed  r&ctul  Iktuia  haum  a  tunus  from  the  hip-jumU 

HiHoint  Disease  Causing  Anal  Fistula.— E.  P..  age  eleven  years, 
developinl  hiiJ-juint  disease  with  abscesses  at  age  of  ten,  two  near  tlie 
hip  and  one  lictween  the  scn>tnin  and  anus,  Thc^e  kept  on  dis^^^^harging 
profusely  until  I  saw  him  in  October,  191 U  lie  was  in  an  emaciateil 
condilii)n,  hardly  able  to  turn  in  bed,  weighing  only  o3  pounds.  The 
accompanying  illustration,  the  radiograni  of  the  injected  sinuses 
(Fig.  542)  gives  more  information  than  any  description.  This  repre^ 
sents  a  very  acute  fonn  of  tuberculous  and  mixed  infi^jtion,  which,  as 
a  rule,  Is  fatal.  This  case,  however,  improved  from  the  very  first 
injection.  He  gained  in  weight  at  the  rate  of  3  pounds  a  week;  sinuses 
closed. 

From  these  two  cases  we  may  learn  that  the  operative  treatment  of 
these  pararectal  abscesses  is  sometimes  a  very  treacherous  one.    The 
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surgeon  who  attempts  to  resect  such  a  sinus  may  in  view 
radiogram:^  realize  the  inadecjuacy  of  siu'giral  treatment.      Bo 
have  proved  that  tliis  apparently  incurable  condition  mai 
by  the  simple  injection  of  bLsmuth* 


Flo.  ut 


I. — ^Tuberctilous  dpondylitm  of  ^eat  extent,  cttusiti^  Mich  dcfnnmty 
prevent  erect  ix>ature.     Inioctioo  of  bismuth  paste  at  agie  of  ^ight. 


FiO*  544. — Foiif  yeard  ufLt^r  Iri^ut- 
mont. 


Fig,  545. — Flexion  and  extcL 
perfeol. 
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^      Tuberculous  Spondylitis.  — Technic  of  Injecting  Multiple  Sinuses. — X.  0», 

■  eight  year^  olrl,  dtfvelopetl  tuberculous  spondylitis  when  two  years  old. 

Double  psoas  abscess  and  a  nuiiibcT  of  smaller  abscesses  in  the  region 

of  the  sacrum  resulted.     All  were  openeil  anti  drained  and  persisted 


Fid,  546. — Dniiaage  in  «ix  pla'ecs, 

in  discharging  very  profusely  for  six  years.  The  child  never  learned 
to  walk  and  when  eight  years  old  could  ordy  creep  like  a  Imby. 
•  The  bismuth  injections  w^ere  started  in  November.  1913  {  Fig.  543) 
and  for  a  long  time  there  was  no  apprecial>le  inipro\'ement.  Within 
a  year  all  exc^^pt  the  sinus  along  Poupart's  ligament^  and  one  near 
the  sacrmn,  were  healed.     These  remained  tjpen  disrharging    small 


Fig.  517. — Tnjectitig  sinusc«9  of  rrualieJ 
foot. 


Ftc.  548 — SitjijH  <lns<?d  ftft<?f  ifijertioiK 


quantities  of  serum.  The  boy  regained  perfect  health  and  gradually 
was  able  to  stand  erect,  Smce  then  he  has  developed  an  unexpected 
agility.  He  can  stand  perfectly  erect,  as  show^n  in  Fig.  .544,  rotate  as 
well  as  bend  his  spine,  and  even  jump  a  rope  (see  Fig.  ')45). 
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Cmahiag  Injury  of  Foot,  Treated  with  Bismuth  Paste* — E. 
twenty-twa>  while  riding  a  motorcycle  was  run  over  by  a  mo 
The  right  foot  was  crushed  completely  by  the  heav^^  wheel 
54^^)).    The  heel  having  been  torn  away,  it  was  replaced  M 


Fiti»  S5L — Cnishcd  iufected  foot,     ^1,  one  of  the  biiuisj  oijcjiiugs;  B,  btsmuiJi 


drains  introduced*  On  account  of  the  \'irulent  t\pe  of  mfecti 
condition  grew  worse,  the  fever  rose  to  105*^,  so  that  an  ampi 
was  contcraphited.    Gradual  improvement,  however,  took  ptaci 
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profuse  chronic  suppuration  from  sLx  different  sinuses  resulted,  per- 
sistin>(  for  two  months, 

Injeetiou  of  bismuth  paste  was  then  resorted  to,  as  sho^ii  in  rmlio- 
gram  (Fig.  r546).  Within  three  days  the  purulent  discharge  became 
serous  in  character.  From  then  on  the  condition  improved  rapidly 
and  the  sinuses  t>ej;a!i  to  close  (Fig.  r>48)*  Within  two  months  the 
limb  was  entirely  healed  and  gradually  assumed  normal  shape.  Patient 
is  now  able  to  walk  without  the  use  of  a  crutch  and  is  able  to  Hex  and 
extend  his  foot  (Figs.  r>49  and  5.^)).  The  ra<Hogram  (Fig.  551)  shows 
the  chamiels  of  injected  paste  reaching  the  big  toe. 

Prevention  of  Sinuses.— The  method  has  also  b€^en  used  for  thf  pre- 
vention of  sinuses.  We  know  that  a  fistula  or  sinus  is  the  result  of 
a  preexisting  abscess.  It  is  in  our  power  to  prevent  the  sinus  by  propter 
treatment  of  the  abscess.  A  cold  absce^fs  »koidd  never  be  draimd  by 
meuFL^  of  rubber  or  gauze  drainage.  Various  modif>ing  fluids  such  as 
Calot's  mixture  or  formalin  solution,  etc.,  have  been  used  after  the 
abscess  is  incised,  to  prevent  secondary  infection.  We  have  employed 
the  following  method: 

The  cold  abscess  should  be  incised  under  local  anesthesia  on  the  most 
fluctuating  point  (incision  half  inch  long).  The  contents  should  be 
evacuated,  by  gentle  pressure.  Undue  pressure  or  squeezing  should 
be  avoided.  Then  a  quantity,  not  more  than  lOt)  grams,  of  a  10  per 
cent,  bismuth  paste  is  injected  and  sterile  gauze  and  a  bandage  snugly 
applied  (no  closure  of  opening  is  advised).  The  absc*ess  cavity  will 
remain  sterile  and  the  paste  and  secretion  will  gradually  escape. 
Twenty-four  hours  later  the  first  dressing  is  made  with  most  scrupulous 
precaution  against  infection.  The  discharge  will  usually  remain 
stTous  and  in  one  week  to  ten  days  the  opening  will  heah  We  have 
treated  more  than  150  cases  with  this  method  and  have  experienced  a 
secondary  infection  in  only  3  cases.     Xone  wa^  fatal. 

Bismutli  Paste  in  Persistent  Sinuses  of  Empyema  and  Lung 
Abscess. — When  an  empyema  or  lung  abscess  continues  to  suppurate 
after  it  has  been  drained  for  a  reasonable  length  of  time  the  problem 
becomes  a  difficult  one. 

The  flushing  of  empTfCma  cavities  with  dbinfecting  fluids  was  exten- 
sively used  mitil  about  fifteen  years  ago.  A  weak  solution  of  per- 
manganate of  potash  or  io<lin  or  boric  acid  were  the  favorite  fluids 
employed.  This  practice  was  discontinued  mitil  recent  ye^rs  when 
Dr.  Carrel  renewed  the  interest  of  the  profession  in  this  form  of  treat- 
ment by  showing  good  results  from  flushing  infected  wounds  and  pus 
cavities  with  what  is  now  known  as  the  Carrel-Dakin  solution.  Judg- 
ing from  the  reports  in  the  literature,  the  results  will  justify  its  employ- 
ment in  the  future.  For  technic  in  its  use  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
description  by  the  Empyema  Conmaission.*  One  of  the  advantages 
of  the  use  of  Dakin's  solution  which  I  have  observed  was  its  solvent 
action  on  fibrmous  adhesions  of  the  lung,  thereby  liberating  pus  cavi- 
ties, locked  oflf  by  fibrinous  adhesions. 

*  Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Assn.,  August  3*  1918,  372. 


The  bismuth  txeatment  Ls  the  most  oonacnratHT  aod  Hik 
time  very  effective  in  chronic  cjischargtng  sinuses  f4  the  disL 
ten  years  of  its  use  in  surgen*  it  hi&s  retained  iu  place  mi 
employed  very  extcii«>-ely.  The  reports  in  the  liUaHoei 
that  at  least  4  out  of  5  cases  of  the  very  old  negjecled 
empyemata  or  lung  abscesses  may  be  cured  by  this  ^snpl 
Ochsner  of  Chicago  reported  to  the  Americaa  Surfical  Aii 
on  June  4,  1909,  14  eases  of  empx-ema^  all  of  which  haTrheeai 
on  (2  by  Estlander's  operation)  with  sinuses  in  aO 
nevertheless.  He  applied  the  bisiiiutfa  paste  in  each  of  tk 
with  the  result  that  12  cases  healed  compfetdy  and  2 
treatment  at  the  time  and  very  much  improved.  Othenliaiir 
equally  good  re^sults.  In  my  01*11  series  of  150  cmx&, 
80  per  cent,  vrere  cured  by  the  bismutli  injection  tnmtmtni  i 

The  failures  may  in  a  measure    be   accK^^itnted  f or  ta  tfa 
knowledge  in  the  technic.    The  injeiTtion  of  the 
abscess  sers  es  diagnostir  as  well  as  ikerap^  eposes. 

The  various  shapes  of  these  empyema  c  *•  r?afi  be  lielli 

by  filling  them  with  a  10  pfr  ccni.  mirlure  1^  biMmnih  pottri 
takmg  a  set  of  stereoroeutgenogrants.  These  will  pve 
'mformatbn  of  the  size^  location »  and  depth  of  tht»  cBV'ii 
can  define  with  accuracy  the  lx»midarie45  and  aaatomicml  fd 
the  cavity  and  thus  plan  the  treatment  accordingly.  In 
there  exists  a  long  sinus  leadmg  into  a  pus  pocket  not  hifd 
erabapple  (Fig*  552),     In   other  instants  'i<i^runs  idl- 

channel  from  the  skin  opening  leading  din  ito  a  brocdn 

indicates  that  the  fneexisting  cavity  had    shrii'elkd  intu 
sinus  which  did  not  close  on  acxx>UDt  of  its  cosnmtmiemticiii 
bronchus. 

A  communication  between  the  sinus  and  a  bronchiis  b  bd 
by  the  injection  of  bismuth  paste.  As  soon  a*%  the  cxe$lin|r  I 
sinus  has  been  completely  filled,  the  overflow  wiD  penetmlc 
bronchus  and  the  patient  will  cough  out  some  of  the  piale. 
cases  the  injectbn  should  be  done  \'er>'  slowly  and  the  pilie 
not  to  inhale  during  thb  injection,  so  that  he  may  not  aspnti 
the  mixture  into  the  other  lung.  The  paste  should  be  Bq« 
order  to  pre>'ent  clogging  of  the  trachea,  the  lumen  of  whrli 
narrow.  It  is  possible  to  clog  the  lumen  by  a  column  of  thi 
and  cause  suffocation.  When  there  is  an  accumulation  of  pii 
abscess  cavity,  the  paste  mixture  will  force  the  pus  into  the  ll 
and  the  patient  w  ill  cough  up  a  quantity  of  pus  before  an^*  pi 
appear  in  the  expectoration. 

Prior  to  the  treatment  it  is  necessary'  to  ascertain  the  d 
quantity  of  the  discharge.  In  some  cases  it  is  a  green,  fod-! 
pus,  in  others  a  serous,  semipurulent  fluid  resembling  dirty  di 
in  others  a  pinkish  or  chocolate-colored  thick  pus.  The  eold 
pus  depends  very  often  upon  the  substances  which  ha\"e  bees 
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treatment.  Irrigations  of  permanganate  or  silver  nitrate,  especially, 
change  the  character  and  color  of  the  secretion.  Invariably  a  culture 
and  smear  of  the  pus  Ls  taken  and  whene\^er  it  seems  necessary  one  or 
two  gninea-pigs  are  injected  with  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of  this  pus. 
The  tubercle  bacillus  is  rarely  found  in  the  secretion,  even  in  the  cases 
in  which  the  empyema  is  known  to  be  of  tuberculous  origin. 


fx^x. 


We  have*  however,  made  the  observation  that  in  the  oases  known  to 
be  of  tul^erculous  origin  hi  which  the  tubercle  bacilli  could  not  be  found 
in  the  secretions,  the  same  would  appear  in  large  numbers  within 
twenty-four  hours  after  injecting  the  cavity  with  bismuth  paste. 
This  surprising  finding  was  verified  in  a  numl>er  of  cases  during  the 
past  ten  years.  These  tubercle  bacilli  however  differ  somewhat  in 
their  appearance,  they  are  beacJed  and  stain  much  darker  than  usmiL 
The  number  of  these  bacilli  gradually  diminislies  and  within  two  or  tliree 
weeks  the  secretion  mav  be  free  from  them. 
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My  earpknaiian  for  the  appearance  of  these  baeillj  alter  iki 
tion  is  the  fnllowing:    The  tubenlc  bac*iUi  live  viithin  lit  wJk4i 
siniuKs  or  the  abscess  wad  and  not  in  the  seerrrtions.    It  i 
leukocytosis  to  provoke  their  exit.     The  tnjectioo  of  a 
hLsmuth  subnitnite  pnHluce^  a  leukoc^'to^is  within  the 
this  innuii-  the  bju^ilH  are  carriefl  out  in  the  dtscltarge. 

Founts  of  Tecbnic  in  Chest  Cases. — A  set  of  stereor 
the  entire  chest  (plate:  size  14  x  17)  should  first  be  taken  in 
visualize  if  possible  the  retracted  lung,  adhesions,  thickenrdl 


Fill,  f»n,'<,— Sliort  KJTiu^  IriidirijL;  iiiio  a  Iat^  ta-,ii>, 

locate  foreign  bodies  if  such  be  present.  The  cnvity  h  thco  fiM 
a  10  jH^r  ceiit.  bismuth-vaseline  piiste  and  Hnodier%<*t  of 
geno^ams  is  taken.  The  seirond  set  of  roentgenograms  slum 
the  cavity  is  entirely  filled  with  bismuth  and  usuaJJ>*  maii&stki 
boundary  fomied  by  thickened  pleura.  The  sizes  and  shape  of  <h 
cavities  vary  so  much  that  there  are  no  two  alike.  F^  31 
and  555  illustrate  the  various  shapes  of  abscess  cavities. 

The  paste  is  not  supposed  to  be  retained  in  the  cavity  anl  ifc 
to  remain  there  for  absorption.  Many  have  the  idea  that  ihcf 
serves  as  a  filling  substance  to  oblitenite  dead  space.    Thb  feiii^ 
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which  miglit  lead  to  serious  complications,  es|je<:ia!ly  biiiinuth  intoxica- 
tion. The  paste  is  to  renurm  about  two  to  fi^'e  days  and  if  it  does  nut 
spontan^Jiisly  escape  h  shouM  He  drawn  out  by  means  of  a  catheter 
attaeheil  to  a  snetion  s\  nnge. 

The  treatment  shoulfl  he  controlled  by  repeat «h1  bacteriological 
examination  of  the  secretions.  No  attempt  should  l>e  made  to  irrigate 
the  cavity  before  the  injection.  The  patient  should  he  placed  in  such 
a  recumbent  position,  that  the  sinus  opening  is  on  the  highest  level. 
This  will  allow  the  air  to  escape  while  the  bismuth  is  being  injected, 
A  two-ounce  svTinge  is  filled  with  the  liquefieil  paste,  the  long  nozzle 


Fm^,  55 1,     Kmi»\i  Ti 


iteiii»\iiig  iipj^tr  half  of  tlie  left  <*he5t. 
iiijectiou  of  bmnmih  paste. 


Well  deEti^  with 


of  this  syringe  as  shown  in  Fig.  *io4>  is  introduce*!  into  the  sinus  and  the 
paste  slowly  injectal  iTito  the  cavity.  Upon  withdrawal  of  the  syringe 
some  bubbles  of  air  will  escape.  A  second  syringeful  is  introduce^:!  in 
the  same  manner  and  as  a  rule  this  will  fill  most  of  the  smaller  cavi- 
ties, which  is  indicated  by  the  overflowing  of  the  mixture  from  the 
sinus.  At  times,  however^  it  recpiires  ten  to  twelve  ounces  or  even 
more  to  fill  an  empyema.  No  attempt  is  made  to  plug  the  opening  for 
the  retention  of  the  pa^tte,  A  simple  sterile  dressing,  with  a  snugly 
fitting  bandage  is  applied.  A  great  part  of  the  paste  will  escape 
within  twenty-four  hours. 
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Fig.  555.^^1rregular-fihaped  cavity  due  to  udhcBiotis.     Oiitlinfid  with  the  inje 

Insmiith  paste. 


Fia«  556. — Position  of  patient  b«st  adapted  for  the  mjectiou  of  bisniuth  ; 

an  empyema. 
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The  first  injection  does  not  always  produce  permanent  healing.  It 
re*4uires  at  times  repeated  injections  during  several  months.  But 
whenever  the  discharge  changes  from  pus  to  a  serous  fluid,  the  injee^ 
tions  should  be  stopped*  because  healing  will  usually  follow.  Only 
when  the  discharge  continues  to  be  purulent  for  months  should  w^e 
consider  a  more  radical  procedure.  Some  eases  will  close  shortly  after 
the  injection  and  remain  so  for  a  year  or  tw^o  and  the  patient  be  in  good 
health,  often  gaining  as  much  as  30  pounds,  and  then  the  sinus  will 
reopen.  The  injections  are  then  to  be  repeated-  Closure  usually 
follow^s  for  another  year  or  two  with  another  relapse.  The  patient 
often  prefers  to  keep  up  treatment  in  this  way,  not  being  much  incon- 
venienced and  perfectly  well  in  the  interv^als. 

Causes  o!  Persistence  of  IHscliar^e.'— On  analysis  of  a  large  number 
nf  chronic  discharging  sinuses  of  the  chest,  the  following  causes  have 
been  found  to  be  the  principal  factors: 

1.  The  retracted  and  infiltratetl  lung  tissue  cannot  expand  sufficiently 
to  fill  the  dead  space.  Nature  tries  to  diminish  this  space  by  contract- 
ing the  chest  w^all,  so  that  the  ribs  almost  overlap,  often  obliterating 
the  intercostal  spaces^  except  at  the  insertion  of  the  ribs  at  the  spine. 
The  diaphragm  is  dra\^Ti  upwarci  two  or  three  inches  in  its  attempt  to 
obliterate  the  space;  the  thickened  pleura  also  diminishes  to  a  certain 
degree  this  space.  Nevertheless  there  often  remains  a  cavity  holding 
two  or  three  hundred  cubic  centimeters  of  fluid. 

2.  The  pleura  often  contains  microorganisms  which  cannot  be 
reached  by  flushing  and  thus  the  secretion  of  pus  continues  indefinitely. 

3.  At  times  there  are  foreign  bodies  present ♦  such  as  rubber  tubing, 
which  has  slipped  in  unknowTi  to  the  surgeon,  keeping  up  the  suppura- 
tion. 

4.  In  cases  of  abscess  of  the  lung,  the  tendency  to  non-closure  is 
greater  because  thexe  is  usually  a  communication  with  a  bronchus, 
w'hich  after  drainage  keeps  up  the  suppuration. 

5.  Abscesses  are  often  multiple,  and  when  one  or  two  are  opened 
the  drainage  and  suppuration  persist  from  many  small  recesses  com- 
municating with  the  main  cavity* 

6.  In  abscesses  due  to  tuberculosis  of  the  lung,  the  reason  for  non- 
closure is  apparent  when  we  consider  the  pathology  of  the  tuberculous 
lobe. 

Bearing  in  mind  these  various  causes  for  non-closure,  the  treatment 
in  each  case  wqll  naturally  consist  in  removal  of  the  cause,  if  this  be 
IKissible.  If  the  cause  is  not  renioxable,  as  f(»r  instance  tlic  extreme 
size  of  the  pus  cavity,  we  are  faced  with  a  most  difficult  situation* 
The  patient  then  has  the  choice  of  either  enduring  his  trouble  and  be 
satisfied  with  daily  dressings,  or  take  the  risk  of  an  extensive  operation. 

During  the  past  seven  years  I  have  employed  a  method  of  obliterat- 
ing these  N'ery  large  cavities,  or  those  which  persist  in  discharging  on 
account  of  conmnmication  with  a  bronchus,  which  I  believe  is  simpler 
and  less  dangerous  than  the  extensive  Estlander  or  Schede  or  decortica- 
tion of  the  Iimg  operations.    The  same  is  described  in  the  April,  1919, 
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number  of  Snrgeru,  G^neeohgjf  and  ObfUiries,  p.  T^.  imAtt  \ 
erf  "Skin  Sliding  Opcmrioti  for  Chronic  Empx-ema 

For  lUnsiratioa  of  the  bismufli-paste  treatmebl  i  ^yoi  alri 
few  cases. 

Case  1. — Tuhetcuhus  Evipyenia;  (Uvfure  teiik  Bumuik  Tn 
Arthur  C„  aged  nineteen  years»  perfectly  well  up  to  one  jtttj 
he  developed  what  was  thought  to  be  pnewnonia,  whkfa  ^ 
by  empyema  and  drainage.     Two  weeks  later  the  rubbcf  tdfl 
into  the  empyema  cavity  and  this  required  a  subs^qtioit  I 
tion.    Profuse  dis<^harge»  with  constant  loss  of  weight 
one  year.    During  this  time  the  ca%'ity  was  injected  mitk  |«nl 
of  hydrogen  and  a  weak  solution  of  silver  nitrate,  widioQt  bdvit 


31 


Flo.   557 — A,  empypiii 
niftrsin  of  thiclceued  plour.  . 
cavity.     Note  tnnrgm  of  thickened  pleura, 


1  saw  him  first  March  6.  1916,     Examination;     Patient  6  L 
weight  145  pounds.     Right  chest  retracted;  right  scapula  pfoW 
In  the  midaxUIan-  line  h  a  drainage  openin|r  surrounded  hvij 
area  of  eczema.     (Xdtures  taken  showed  streptococci  and  staph 
but  no  tubercle  bacilli. 

Stereoroentgenograms  without  the  bismuth  tnjectioD  p«— 
characteristic  picture  of  retraction  of  the  hmg  toward  thecwii '^ 
a  thickened  pleural  wall  covering  the  retracted  lung,  s«*  Fk 
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The  cavity  was  injected  with  300  cx\  of  bismuth  paste,  which  filled  it 
completely,  as  shown  in  Fig,  557B.  The  second  radiogram  illustrates 
with  absolute  certainty  that  the  entire  cavity  has  been  filledi  as  the 
thickeoed  pleural  margias  are  visible  all  around  the  injected  paste. 

Within  twenty-four  hours  the  st*CTetion  became  less  purnleiit  but  it 
contained  numerous  tubercle  kmlli,  at  least  twenty  in  each  field.  The 
cavity  was  reinjected  once  a  week  for  three  months,  the  discharge 
gradually  diminished:  the  tubercle  bacilli  and  other  microorganisms 
disappeared.  The  sinus  closet!,  patient  gained  gradually  in  general 
health  and  is  now  apparently  well. 

Case  II. — Post  Influenzal  Empyema;  Closure,— Mhs.  M,  S,,  aged 
forty-one  years.  F*or  the  past  ten  years  has  had  a  bronchial  cough. 
Had  paralysis  of  her  face  twice  during  the  past  seven  years.  Four 
years  ago  had  a  nervous  breakdown.  I  Hiring  the  epidemic  in  August, 
1917,  she  developed  a  typical  case  of  influenza  and  pneumonia,  which 
resulted  in  an  empyema.  Her  chest  was  tapped  several  times  and 
two  we<>ks  later  one  rib  resected  and  two  rubljer  tubes  were  int rot] need 
for  drainage*     Patient  was  seen  in  November.  1918,  emaciated,  with  a 


Fi«.  558.— Resect^  rib  fronn  old  empyeiuu.   Note  buiiy  ting,  arouiid  the  driuimgc  oijeiuug^ 


high  temperature,  and  a  pn>fuse  discharge  from  the  sinus  in  the  chest. 
The  sinus  was  injected  with  bismuth  paste  and  revealetl  the  size  and 
shape  of  the  cavity.  Injections  were  repeated  every  three  days,  the 
paste  escaping  from  the  cavity  during  this  periml.  Within  two 
months  the  patient  gained  :iO  f)ounds  in  weight,  the  ca\'ity  was  gradu- 
ally reduced  in  size  and  finally  clost^d  without  any  recurrence  to  flate. 

At  times  it  is  difficult  to  inject  the  paste  on  account  of  the  ver>' 
narrow  channel  leading  into  the  empyema.  This  narrow  channel  Ls 
due  to  a  growth  of  bone  which  takes  place  around  the  resected  rib. 
A  Iwmy  ring  will  usually  form  around  the  rubl>er  drain  and  only  a  very 
small  o|")ening  will  remain,  through  which  the  pus  may  not  find  its 
escape.  The  granulations  in  this  opening  further  diminish  its  size, 
so  that  a  catheter  may  be  introduced  only  by  the  use  of  considerable 
force.  In  such  cases  it  is  not  advisable  to  inject  large  quantities  of  the 
paste,  because  it  would  l>e  difficult  to  remove  it.  Under  these  circum- 
stances it  Is  advisable  to  resect  that  part  of  the  rib  and  produce  a  good 
drainage  opening  before  the  paste  Is  introduced. 

Such  Ixjny  gro^-th  as  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  558,  which  is  a  specimen 


Fir,.  'lOO,— Bilatend  ernpyeniH  f»c?«3ri  drairiinK  on  riRbr  mth,  f'avity  }>cing  iajected 
with  biamuth  |>ast4},  Counterdrain  on  left  wirlc*.  Not  yet  reaiiy  for  bisfimtb  treats 
ment. 


i^ta.  5ttl, — RoentgeDOgrnrn  Ulu!*rra(ini?  hilatGral  onip>ema.     Still  dmiTiing  but  lunga 
reftxpanded,  Anally  clo^iue,  complete  recovery^ 
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cavities  of  pus  emptied.     A  counterdrain  was 
anterior  incision,  as  shown  in  Fig.  559,     After  one  i 
«if  both  sides  of  the  chest  in  the  usual  wa>%  aJl  cmvities  i 
bismuth  paste.    Gradual   improvement    in    the  piaticsit 
followed,  with  cessation  of  discharge  and  fever. 

At  present  there  is  a  small  cavity  in  the  region  of  ihel 
right  lung  and  n  very  small   siniis   between   with  the 
ofienings  in  the  right  side  of  the  chest*     The  lungs  oil  1 
sufficiently  re«*xpjuuit  (1  to  give  rortnal  breathing  < 

Tbe  following  observaticms  are  made  in  this 

(a)  That  in  pmetieaHy  alt  eaaes  we   could   prrrcnt 
infection. 

(fc)  That  thecrt^amypus  up<.in  opening  the  cold  i 
into  a  straw-t'olorcd  rlrar fluid  within  three  or  fourda\l 

(c)  That  90  JK'T  cent,  of  all  r»i^s  closed  within 
incision  and  injection. 

The  prt*fe*rf*i»(r  fur  bismuth  civtT  other  modifying 
given  for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  The  paste  is  itijected  through  a  small  incisioD 
trocar,  and  thus  the  possibility  of  missing  the  abscess  i 

2.  By  dlscartling  the  asputtting  needle  the  danger  of  1 
lying  vital  organs  or  entering  M  4>1$  is  avoided* 

3.  TKruugh  an  incision  it  is  jk.  .i  evacuate  thel 
the  tubercidouji!  debris,  which  could  not  pass  through  the] 
needle. 

4.  The  thick  paste  within  the  cavity  will  allow  the  < 
tbns  along  tlic  walls  of  the  abscess,  but  will  not  permit  fbee 
infeilious  material;  thus  secondary  infection  b  preventetf. 

5.  Injectbns  of  other  modifying  fluids  must,  as  a  rufc%  he  I 
while  with  the  paste  the  first  injection  usually  attains  the  ( 

6.  The  injection  of  bismuth  paste  is  not  painful  or  ir 
injected  in  a  warm,  semiJiquid  state,  ami  remams  long< 
tat*t  with  the  diseased  tissues  to  produie  its  therapeuticl 
\Tliicle  (vaselin)  does  not  macerate  the  walls  of  tlje 
efferts  from  bismuth  subnitrate  can  easily  be  prevented. 

Dangers  and  Complications,-^ The  only  thingt-r  which  ha* I 
B  the  possibility  of  bismuth  poisoning.     My  bn>thers  and  hq^ 
fortunate  in  not  having  had  a  sbgle  fatal  ca.se  in  our 
cases  treated.    We  observed  the  s\7nptonis  in  one  of 
of  emp>Tma  and  were  able  to  check  the  progress  and  sa\^j 
This  case  was  reported  by  me  in  the  Journal  of  the  Ame 
Association,  January  8,  1909,  and  is  the  first  case  on  leatcA^ 
warned  the  profession  against  the  careless  use  of  the  paste- 
put  on  guard  those    who  thought   that    bismuth    w^is  an 
innocuous  substance.     My  warning  must  have  had  a  \^ : 
effect,  because  nearly  all  the  cases  of  poisoning  occurred  io  < 
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I  .two  years,  1908  and  1909,  and  during  the  past  year  only  1  case  was 
ie]>orted,  although  the  bLsmuth  paste  is  now  employed  by  many 
Ameriean  surgeons,  and,  to  a  large  extent,  abroati.  It  is  gratifying  to 
know  that  the  poisoning  can  be  prevented,  and  if  it  accidentally 
occurs  and  is  discovered,  it  can  be  checked  before  it  causes  irreparable 
damage^  by  observing  the  following  rules: 

L  r>o  not  allow  more  tlian  IQO  grams  of  the  paste  to  remain  in  the 
body  for  longer  than  a  week. 

2.  Do  not  use  any  larger  percentage  than  33  per  cent,  of  bismuth 
and  (*)6  per  cent,  of  vaseline. 

3.  If  sjTnptoms  of  poLsonbg  arise,  act  at  once.  Wash  out  the 
bismuth  by  injecting  warm  olive  oil,  retaining  it  in  the  cavity  for 
twenty-four  hours, 

4.  Scraping  the  cavity  with  a  scoop  is  a  dangt^rous  procedure.  It 
will  expose  fresh  surfaces  to  absorption  of  the  metallic  bismuth. 

Small  quantities  of  glycerin  by  moutli  are  of  benefit.  Tcaspoonful 
every  two  hours.  A  gargle  with  weak  th\Tiio!  5olutif>n  is  afivLsiible, 
Alcoholics  are  forbidden. 

PREPAEATION   OF  BISMUTH  PASTE. 

Apparatus, — 

L  Bismuth  subnitrate  C,  P. 

2.  Yellow  vaseline  il>est  grmle^, 

3.  I^argc  porcelain  mixing  liowl. 

4.  Large  enamel  jar  with  cover  for  tutoring  paste, 

5.  Several  small  enamel  jars  with  covers  for  liquefying  paste  at  time 
of  use. 

0.  Water  bath  for  heating  paste. 

Bismuth  paste  is  a  10  per  cent*  mixture,  one  part  of  bismuth  sub- 
nitrate  to  nine  parts  of  vaseline-  The  mixing  bowls,  jars  and  spoon 
are  sterilized.  The  vaseline  is  sterilized  for  twenty  minutes  in  the 
original  container  in  the  autoclave.  The  bismuth  subnitrate  is  sterile 
in  original  container:?.  The  mixing  bowls  and  jars  must  be  absolutely 
dry,  as  the  slightest  amount  of  water  produces  a  curdling  of  the  paste 
and  it  Ls  then  useless. 

The  bismuth  subnitrate  is  poured  into  the  mixing  bowl  and  all 
lumps  smtxjthed  out  with  the  spoon.  A  sufficient  amount  of  vaseline, 
which  LS  still  in  a  liquefied  condition  from  the  sterilizing,  is  slowly 
poured  into  the  bismuthi  to  make  a  stiH'  paste.  TliLs  mixture  Is  then 
stirred  for  an  hour  until  it  Ls  a  smooth,  bright  yellow,  homogenctjus 
paste.  This  b  the  most  important  stt-p  in  the  prtK-css  and  if  not 
carried  out  carefully  the  paste  will  not  l>e  homogeneous. 

From  time  to  time  small  amtamts  of  this  pitstt-  (8  to  10  oz.)  are  trans- 
ferred to  small  jars  in  wliich  the  paste  Ls  liquefied  and  from  which  it  is 
used.  These  jars  should  not  l>e  more  than  half  full  and  great  care 
should  be  taken  not  to  get  an>  water  into  the  paste  while  heating  it. 
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Summary. 

To  insure  success  in  employing  bismuth  paste  the  essen 
are  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  One  should  make  a  correct  diagnosis  by  all  methods  i 
posal  and  corroborate  the  same  with  stereoscopic  radiogra 
an  injection  is  made. 

2.  Before  attempting  to  employ  this  method,  one  shoulc 
himself  thoroughly  with  the  technic. 

3.  The  proper  instruments  should  be  employed  in  order  to 
the  technic  correctly. 

4.  The  patient  should  be  kept  under  constant  observation  1 
bismuth  intoxication. 

5.  Examine  the  secretions  from  the  sinus  before  the  first 
by  slide  and  culture,  and  often  by  the  inoculation  of  gv 
then  three  days  later  test  the  sterilizing  effect  of  the  injecti 

6.  As  long  as  the  sinus  contains  microorganisms  it  shoulc 
jected,  but  if  it  is  found  sterile,  it  should  not  be  reinjected. 

7.  It  is  good  practice  to  wait  at  least  one  week  after  the  first 
before  repeating  it. 

8.  A  stereoscopic  radiogram  of  the  parts  aflFected  should  al 
cede  the  first  injection,  in  order  to  detect  the  presence  of  seq 
foreign  bodies.  The  shadow  of  the  paste  might  make  their 
obscure. 

9.  Following  the  injection,  a  second  set  of  stereoscopic  ra 
should  be  taken  in  order  to  make  a  correct  anatomical  diagi 

10.  In  case  a  foreign  body  or  sequestrum  is  present,  the 
is  useless,  operation  is  necessary. 

11.  Acute  suppurative  processes  should  not  be  treated  with 
paste,  only  chronic  suppurations,  both  tuberculous  and  non-tub 

12.  Bismuth  poisoning  may  easily  be  prevented  by  using  o 
quantities,  or  when  large  quantities  are  required  they  shoul 
retained  longer  than  ten  days,  and  patient  should  be  carefully 

13.  Fecal  fistulse  and  other  postoperative  sinuses  are  very  f 
affected  by  bismuth  paste  treatment. 

14.  A  5  per  cent,  or  a  10  per  cent,  bismuth-vaseline  may  b 
cold  abscess.  In  practically  all  instances  secondary  infectio 
prevented,  providing  the  technic  is  carefully  observed. 


TRAl  MATir  IXSAMTY/ 

By  JOHN  CHALMERS  Da  COSTA,  MX).,  LL.D. 

It  has  been  known  for  centuries  that  mental  disorder  and  other  brain 
disease  may  follow  injiiry,  especially  head  injury. 

Literature,  ancient  and  modern,  abounds  with  cases.  Some  of  the 
cases  are  accurately  reported.  Some  of  the  reports,  especially  the  older 
ones,  pive  evidence  of  containing  what  Junius  called  ** false  facts." 
Nevertheless,  it  is  known  that  insanity  and  other  evidences  of  brain 
disturbance  may  follow  an  injury;  although  genuine  insanity  so  caused 
is  extremely  rare. 

It  may  arise  after  a  traumatism  to  any  part,  induced  in  any  way. 
For  instance:  crushes  of  the  extremities^  gunshot  wounds,  stabs,  falls 
from  heights,  electric  shocks,  surgical  operations,  etc.,  but  is  most 
common  after  railroad  injuries  and  es|>ecially  after  injuries  of  the  head. 

Hailroad  accidents  are  apt  to  produce  great  psychic  shock.  Head 
injuries  may  damage  the  brain  directly  and  grossly  or  may  do  so  by  the 
induction  of  nutritive  alterations  and  perversions. 

It  is  so  well  known  that  insanity  may  follow  surgical  operations  that 
we  use  the  term  '*  Postoperative  Insanity"  to  describe  such  cases.  In 
all  supposed  cases  of  traumatic  insanity  we  must  consider  the  possible 
influence  of  psychic  shock  and  of  physical  shock.  Wc  must  seek  for 
evidence  that  there  has  been  hereditary  or  act|uired  predispt»sition  to 
insanity.  If  evidence  of  such  predisiwsition  is  found  due  importance 
must  be  attached  to  it. 

A  careful  study  of  the  history  of  every  case  is  necessary  to  reach  an 
accurate  conclusion.  If  a  study  is  made  of  a  number  of  cases  of  insan- 
ity following  trauma,  we  will  discover  that  in  some  of  the  cases  the 
attack  was  imi>ending  when  the  accident  happened  and  the  accident 
only  ser\'ed,  sc»  to  speak,  to  topple  a  crumbling  tower  a  bit  before  its 
time.  The  attack  may  have  been  ijnpending  because  of  hereditary 
predisposition  or  because  of  acquired  predisposition. 

In  some  of  the  cases  I  have  studied,  the  histories  indicated  great 
instability  of  the  nervous  system,  .Such  cases  had  predisposition  to 
insanity  and  would  probably  have  gone  insane  sooner  or  later  if  no 
accident  had  happened.  The  accident  only  precipitated  events.  In 
the  words  of  ilaudsley — it  was  casual  and  not  causal.  The  traumatism 
at  most  was  but  an  exciting  cause. 

It  is  clauned  by  s*)me  that  there  are  cases  due  purely  to  psychic 
shock  caused  by  injury  to  some  part  other  than  the  head,  in  which  the 
history  shows  no  suggestion  of  predisposition »  hereditarj^  or  acquired, 
a  statement  I  am  unable  to  accept.  If  sucli  cases  do  exist  they  are 
seldoH)  seen  by  the  surgeon. 
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It  cannot  be  insisted  upon  too  strongly  that  the  surgeon  if 
person  to  finally  diagnosticate  and  treat  mental  diseases.  I 
know  something  of  them  in  order  that  he  may  promptly  : 
them,  and  that  he  may  cooperate  helpfully  with  an  alieni 
moment  the  condition  is  suspected  an  alienist  must  be  ca 
deciding  as  to  the  advisability  of  operative  treatment  the  sui 
the  alienist  must  study,  confer  and  decide  together. 

We  will  take  up  for  consideration: 

1.  Postoperative  insanity. 

2.  Traumatic  insanity  following  head  injury. 


POSTOPERATIVE  INSANITT. 

Various  states  of  mental  disturbance  may  become  manifes 
surgical  operation.  For  instance:  hysterical  excitement,  ^ 
amnesia,  confusion,  impulses,  hypochondria,  mental  de 
obsessions,  especially  morbid  fears,  illusions,  hallucinations  < 
insanity.    Real  insanity  is  rare. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  but  of  one  thousand  abdominal  oj 
four  will  go  insane.  If  we  except  from  consideration  operatic 
the  ovaries,  insanity  is  no  more  frequent  after  abdominal  th 
other  operations. 

If  we  except  removal  of  the  ovaries,  castration  and  other  op 
on  the  genito-urinary  organs  and  brain  operations,  there  is  no 
causal  influence  in  any  particular  operation.  Of  course,  a  brai 
tion  frequently  and  often  greatly  injures  the  brain  and  yet  onh 
does  insanity  ensue. 

It  is  well  kno^NTi  that  the  menopause  is  a  danger  to  the  min< 
is,  therefore,  not  surprising  that  removal  of  the  ovaries,  which 
a  sudden  menopause,  is  dangerous  to  the  nervous  system.  It 
probable  tlwit  the  insanity  which  sometimes  follows  remova 
ovaries  and  that  which  may  follow  castration  in  the  male  is 
removal  of  organs  which  furnish  valuable  internal  secretions, 
more  than  men,  and  adults  more  than  children,  are  liable  to 
victims  of  postoperative  insanity. 

The  risk  to  the  mind  bears  no  relation  to  the  magnitud 
operation.  The  condition  may  follow  a  trifling  operation  as  ^ 
dreadful  mutilation.  It  is  common  to  find  that  surgical  patien 
worried  a  great  deal  before  an  operation.  Many  have  been  the 
of  pain  and  sleeplessness,  many  have  been  exhausted,  some  mi 
been  in  a  condition  of  panic  fear. 

The  anesthetic  has  a  certain  depressing  influence;  in  fact, 
actually  seem  to  poison  a  person.  The  operation  produces  sh( 
loss  of  blood.  The  brilliant  investigations  of  Crile,  of  Clevelan 
shown  how  brain  cells  suffer  from  the  influence  of  shock  and  hi 
conscious  causes  of  brain  exliaustion  are  actually  at  work  eve 
consciousness  is  abolished  by  ether  or  chloroform.  After  an  op 
a  patient  may  suffer  from  pain,  sleeplessness,  worry,  fear  of  d 
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rSbfonnity  and  from  homesickness.  Cases  of  postoperative  insanity, 
except  those  due  to  head  injury,  have  possessed  predisposition, 
hereditary  or  acquired.  The  surgical  operation  is  an  exciting  cause 
acting  upon  an  unstable  nervous  system.  Such  patients  were  pre- 
disposed to  insanity.  Any  of  the  ordinary  troubles  and  worries  of 
life  probably  would  have  caused  it  to  arise.  In  insanity  arising  after 
a  head  injury,  such  predisposition  may  or  may  not  have  existed* 

Some  years  ago,  in  a  paper  on  the  diagnosis  of  postoperative  insanity/ 
I  made  the  following  statement : 

"The  normal,  stable,  healthy  brain  will  probably  never  go  insane 
after  an  operation,  unless  that  ojDeration  touched  the  brain,  removed 
the  testicles,  or  removed  the  ovaries." 

The  insanity  may  come  on  at  once  after  an  operation.  In  such  a  case 
the  surgeon  is  apt  to  regard  the  anesthetic  as  causal.  According  to 
Savage,  of  Tendon,  in  such  a  case  the  patient  is  insane  on  waking  up 
from  the  anesthetic.  I  have  seen  no  such  case.  The  usual  period  of  the 
onset  of  insanity  is  from  three  to  ten  days  after  the  operation.  Acute 
insanities  are  apt  to  come  on  in  a  day  or  two.  Certain  insane  conditions* 
for  instiince,  states  of  fixed  and  limited  delusions,  may  come  on  much 
later,  even  as  late  as  two  or  three  weeks  after  an  operation. 

If  a  person  has  ever  had  an  attack  of  insanity » an  operation  is  undoubt- 
<*dly  a  danger.  It  exposes  him  to  decided  peril  of  another  attack,  and 
should  be  performed  only  when  there  is  imperative  necessity.  After  a 
surgical  ojieration  of  any  sort  u[)on  a  lunatic  the  patient  may  become 
worse,  may  remain  unchanged  or  may  become  better  mentally.  There 
is  no  way  before  the  operation  of  deciding  what  effect,  if  any,  the  opera- 
tion will  have  upon  the  insanity.  Is  there  any  special  fonn  of  mental 
trouble  characteristic  of  postoperative  insanity?  I  do  not  believe  so. 
A  person  may  have  mania,  manicHlepressive  insanity,  stupor  or  a 
delusional  condition-  Undoubtedly  acute  confusion  is  the  commonest 
condition  met  with.  Acute  confusion  is  a  condition  in  which  there  is 
deliriom  usually  accompanied  by  illusions  and  hallucinations,  flitting 
fragmentary  and  changing  delusions,  confusion  of  thought  and  inco- 
herence of  speech.  A  state  of  revery  is  common  and  there  is  often  a 
tendency  to  stupor.  In  some  cases,  however,  there  is  the  genuine 
exaltation  of  mania  or  the  emotional  depression  of  melancholia;  the 
delusions  being  conflicting,  changing,  attenuated,  unstable  as  dream 
images,  and  Grasset  named  them  **  Dream  Delusions.'* 

The  two  most  active  exciting  elements  of  postoperative  insanity  are 
undoubtedly  fear  and  worry.  Those  who  know  the  powerful  intluence 
and  far-reaching  effects  of  fear  should  study  the  Tiixitings  of  Prof.  Crile, 
of  Cleveland,  and  Prof.  Mosso,  of  Turin.  The  immense  power  of  fear  in 
causing  physical  trouble  and  mental  disaster  is  well  known.  Fear  may 
be  responsible  for  miscarriage,  paralysis  agitans,  syncope,  grayneas  of 
the  hair,  jaundice,  diabetes,  epilepsy  and  other  conditions. 

It  is  well  known  that  it  can  sober  a  drmiken  man^  make  a  mothered 
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milk  a  iX)ison  to  her  bnby,  induce  catalepsy,  aphasia,  ainn 
various  other  things. 

It  need  st*arcely  be  a  matter  of  surprise  that  fear  may  cause 
As  I  have  said,  "An  anti-operation  fear  may  become  a  posti 
phobia."  ^ 

I  do  not  believe,  however,  that  fear  or  that  the  sudden  an< 
manifestation  of  fear,  we  call  fright,  is  very^  often  responsible 
operative  insanity. 

Of  course,  most  people  when  they  are  badly  frightened  reft 
operated  on.  I  have  found  in  my  surgical  experience  tha 
usually  come  to  the  operation  with  calmness  and  courage,  anc 
them  with  actual  satisfaction  that  the  moment  has  come  to  ri^ 
pain,  or  a  danger  to  life,  or  a  harassing  disease. 

1  believe  worry  is  the  most  conunon  exciting  factor.  Many 
cases  are  terribly  worried  for  a  long  period  before  an  operation, 
brought  with  it  apprehension  and  depression,  which  hung  up 
until  they  finally  decided  to  have  the  operation  done.  Now  i 
a  i)erson  will  come  to  an  operation  expecting  to  die.  Such  ; 
of  evil  are  always  bad  patients.  Many  who,  before  operatio 
to  have  terrible  pain  and  suffering,  morbidly  magnify  the  j 
We  all  know  the  serious  condition  worry  may  induce,  how  it  s; 
api)etite,  impairs  the  digestion;  interferes  with  sleep;  lessens  tl 
ing  power;  causes  loss  of  flesh  and  frequently  an  actual  h; 
condition.  Peoi)le  thus  worried  are  irritable,  highly  suspici 
difficult  to  deal  with,  and  not  unusually  are  very  homesick. 
worrj-  is  a  real  cause  of  insanity.  It  occurs  in  those  predisj 
insanity.  In  a  morbidly  worried  subject  toxemia,  shock,  hem 
l)ain,  insomnia,  are  badly  bonie  and  act  strongly  in  inducing  i 
A  i)erson  who  is  worricnl  before  oi)erati()n  but  whose  worry  is  not 
that  is  to  say,  is  not  a  manifestation  of  predisposition,  usually  I 
])crfectly  healthy  in  his  mental  condition  after  the  oi>eratio 
depression  of  his  brain  passt»s  away  entirely  and  his  worry  is  g< 
a  ])redisposed  individual  there  may  be  no  mental  reaction  \^ 
after  ojHTation,  and  the  mental  depression  may  pass  into  actual 
de])ression,  or  confusion,  or  morbid  exaltation  or  s(mie  other 
insiinity. 

I  believe  it  is  a  corrcK^t  statement  to  say  that  postoperative  i 
and  puerperal  insanity  are  identical  conditions,  both  being  cfl 
practically  the  same  way. 

Various  conditions  may  be  mistaken  for  postoperative  insai 
histance,  febrile  deliriimi.  The  mental  condition  of  febrile  del 
the  same  as  the  mental  condition  of  a  person  with  postoperat 
fusion.  Postoperative  confusion  is  usually  without  fever,  but 
times  accompanie<l  by  fever  for  a  very  brief  period.  Mental  c( 
may  last  but  a  few  days  but  is  usually  of  a  nmch  longer  durat 
febrile  delirium  the  fever  always  precedes  the  delirium. 

*  Surg.,  (jynec.  ami  Ol>at..,  Deceinlx*r,  1910, 
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We  must  be  careful  not  to  confuse  delirium  tremens  with  post- 
operative insanity.  The  distinction  is  indicatal  by  the  history  and  the 
niajiner  of  onset,  the  physical  condition  and  great  tremor,  and  the  brief 
period  of  tinie  during  which  the  trouble  lasts.  An  opium  habitue 
deprived  of  his  drug  may  have  delirium  with  tremor.  In  some  subjects 
a  dose  of  niorphin  given  after  o|>eration  will  induce  a  temp4>rary 
delirium, 

Cocain  causes  deiirimn  in  subjects  predisposed  to  this  drug.  The 
absorption  of  iodofonn  may  cause  dehrium  and  is  particularly  apt  to 
do  so  in  eklerlx'  subjei'ts.  The  delirium  comes  on  suddenly  two  flays 
or  tliree  da>*s  after  the  operation.  It  is  usually  a  febrile  condition .  The 
eonjunctivfc  are  yellow  and  the  eyes  are  watery;,  the  nose  runs  and  the 
patient  looks  as  though  he  had  a  bad  cold.  He  complains  of  a  metallic 
taste  in  the  mouth;  suffers  from  nausea  and  has  a  >clinw  skin.  Tlie 
(xlor  of  iodoform  can  l>e  detected  in  the  breath  and  iodoform  is  found  in 
the  urine.  The  mental  condition  is  usually  a  hallucinatory  deliriurru 
In  some  cases  of  poisoning  by  iodoform  the  patient  is  morose,  irritable 
and  depressed,  and  develops  unsystematized  delusions  of  persecution, 
lliere  may  or  may  not  be  fever.  If  there  is  a  fatality  in  iodoform 
poisoning  the  patient  is  apt  to  die  in  TOUia. 

What  we  surgeons  have  called  delirium  nervosiun  or  traumatic 
delirium  is  in  most  cases  a  condition  in  which  ronfusiou,  re  very  with  a 
tendency  to  stupor,  accompanied  by  hallucinations,  ilhisions  and 
delusions,  comes  on  suddenly  a  day,  two  days  or  a  few  days  after  an 
operation.  It  lasts  a  few  days  and  disappears  as  quickl\'  as  it  came, 
!^Iost  of  these  cases  are  instances  of  real  jKistoperative  insanity  of  brief 
duration.  Now  and  then  the  condition  becomes  acute  delirious  mania 
and  the  victim  dies.  It  is  a  question  if  the  term  ** deiirimn  nervosum" 
is  justified.  Most  cases  when  analyzed  will  Ix*  found  to  be  hysteria, 
uremia,  acetonuria,  sep«is»  iodofonn  poisoning,  morphinism  or  genuine 
insanity. 

In  the  aged  delirium  is  not  uncommon  and  it  usually  means  that  the 
]>aticnt  is  in  a  condition  of  or  is  bordering  upon  early  senile  tlemcutia. 

We  know  how  irritable,  suspicious,  talkative  an<J  difficult  to  get 
along  with,  many  aged  ]>eople  are  and  how  poorly  sc^nie  of  thcw  sleep, 
NfKjtiu'nai  delirium  after  an  t>peration  is  quite  common  in  aged  persons. 
There  nuiy  be  some  elevation  of  temperature  or  the  temperature  may  be 
normal.  In  the  morning  the  patient  may  be  perfectly  clear  mentally; 
as  evening  comes  on  he  may  again  wander.  In  such  a  delirium  he  may 
not  know  where  he  is;  he  may  be  noisy,  t*onfused,  incoherent  and  is 
frequently  very  tremulous.  He  is  particularly  apt  to  get  out  of  bed, 
to  wander  out  of  his  room  or  his  ward,  and  may  try  to  escape  from  the 
house.  A  man  in  such  a  condition  may  attempt  to  kill  himself.  He 
commonly  suffers  from  auditory  hallucinations.  Sometimes  he  is 
erotic.  Such  delirium  may  soon  pass  awa}^  an*l  the  man  return  to 
his  usual  condition,  but  he  may  rapidly  go  do\vii  hill  and  collapse  into 
a  mental  wreck.  After  an  operation  hysterical  delirium  may  orrur. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  describe  it  here* 
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We  miist  also  be  on  the  lookout  for  acetonemia,  which,  for  a 
before  the  onset  of  coma,  may  present  a  surprising  likenea 
operative  confusion.  Uremia  may  cause  delirium,  and  in  s 
the  delirium  lasts  for  many  days  or  even  for  weeks.  In  the  d 
uremia  the  patient  is  heavy,  drowsy,  restless,  perhaps  lapses 
and  may  develop  convulsions. 

In  the  previously  quoted  article  I  mentioned  the  follow 
n)nditions  which  may  be  mixed  up  with  postoperative  in« 

Delirium  of  starvation  (which  is  sometimes  seen  in  cam 
stomach  or  esophagus). 

Delirium  of  fatigue. 

Deliriiun  of  collapse  (as  after  a  fever). 

Mental  conditions  due  to  brain  lesions  (tumor,  meningitt 

Night  terrors  of  children. 

Nostalgia. 

Kpileptic  mania. 

Delirium  after  thyr()ide<'tomy  (thyroid  poisoning). 

Deliriiun  of  exophthabnic  goiter  (hyperthyroidism). 

Helladonna  delirium  and  the  amdition  induced  by  the  admi] 
of  large  doses  of  bromide. 

It  is  of  inmienst*  importance  that  the  surgeon  should  make  a 
of  j)()stoperative  mental  disturbance  early.  If  we  assume  tha 
dialn'tic  coma  is  a  i)ostopi*rative  insiuiity  the  case  may  be  lost 

Wc  nuist  not  Ixi  satisfied  because  delirium  is  associated  with 
temjHTature  that  the  condition  is  wrtainly  febrile  delirium. 

The  treatment  of  postoi>erative  insanity  is  to  be  directe<i 
by  the  alienist.  In  certain  cases  we  find  the  patient  has  been 
sufficient  length  of  tunc  to  ccmvinc^  us  that  the  attack  of  ii: 
not  going  to  be  a  very  brief  one,  and  we  must  decide  whethc 
to  connnit  him  to  an  institution  for  the  insane.  It  is  not  pc 
care  properly  for  such  cases  in  a  general  hospital.  We  mu 
make  the  mistake  of  s<Miding  someone  to  an  institution  for  tl 
\\\wu  the  attack  is  vctv  t(»mi)()rary,  l)ecause  we  wrong  a  i 
injure  all  his  pros])ects  to  let  him  have  the  repute  of  haviu] 
patient  in  a  hospital  for  the  insane,  no  matter  how  brief  the 
remained  there.  Hut  a  prolonged  attack  necessitates  care  in  a 
for  the  insane. 

TRAUMATIC  INSANITY  FOLLOWING  HEAD  INJURY 

All  sorts  of  mental  disorder  or  brain  disturbance  may  becon 
fest  after  head  injury.  Such  conditions  may  be  manifested  b 
sions,  ])redoniinant  ideas,  lessened  resistant  to  alcohol,  to  1 
to  the  (linnet  rays  of  the  sun;  lack  of  emotional  control,  neiirj 
hysteria,  aphasia  (sensory  or  motor),  junnesia,  insomnia,  p 
headach(\  mental  dulness,  change  of  character  and  true  insanit 
of  these  (ronditions  may  be  associated  for  a  long  or  short  ti: 
j)olyuria,  albuminuria  or  saccharin  dialx^tes. 
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Head  iniiir>'  is  not  a  common  cause  of  insanity.  How  often  it  is 
suspected  and  how  often  it  sh<>uld  be  siispeeted  are  matters  of  dispute. 
The  older  ^Titers  assign  a  nnich  larger  i)ereentage  f>f  cases  to  this  cate- 
gory' than  do  modem  authors.  Kieniiui  found  45  traumatic  cases 
among  2200  huiatics,  Sehleger  estiuiated  8  per  cent*  as  the  approxi- 
mate number  of  such  east\s.  I  have  reached  the  conchision  that  trau- 
matism is  causal  in  not  over  2  per  cent,  of  eases. 

The  laity  l>elieve  liead  injur}'  to  be  a  common  cause  of  insanity. 
Traumatism  is  a  popular  explanation  among  the  memtjers  of  a  lunatic's 
family.  There  is  a  widespread  belief  that  insanity  is  a  disgrace  to  the 
family,  impugning  the  ptirity  of  its  blood  and  indicting  the  morals  and 
mentality  of  its  ancestry. 

It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  make  persons  realize  that  insanity  is  no 
more  disgraceful  than  jmeumonia  or  gout.  The  feeling  of  disgrace 
is  much  nuKJified  if  head  injury  can  be  assigned  as  the  cause.  It 
is  generally  felt  tliat  such  a  catastrophe  might  happ<"n  to  anyone, 
uo  matter  how  fine  the  stock  and  how  piu'e  the  blood,  hence  the  mem- 
bers of  the  fiimil^'  wish  the  insanity  to  be  regarded  as  traiunatic.  They 
remend)er  some  antettNlent  accident,  or  trv^  to  believe  tliat  they  do 
rtineml>er  f>ne.  ^Ic»st  frople  have  had  falls,  many  ha\'e  strnck  or  been 
struck  upon  tlu*  head,  Some  have  scars  more  or  less  pronoimced.  It 
is  ver>^  easy  for  a  relative  to  persuade  himself  that  the  injury  caused  the 
insanity.  Not  unusually  members  of  a  ffmiily  bring  buagiiuition  to  the 
aiti  of  memory  and  e\  en  replace  niemorj'  by  unagination  in  discovering 
an  act^ideut  or  magnifying  its  gravity. 

A  tramuatism  to  the  head  may  act  in  two  ways:  One  way  is  by  what 
w*e  ma}'  call  psvchic  trauma:  that  is,  b\^  exactly  such  influences  as  are 
causal  of  ordinary  postoperative  insanity. 

The  general  element  in  psychic  traumatiian  is  fear^  with  resultant 
worr>-,  insomnia,  pain,  anxiety,  etc.  The  cases  that  are  of  the  most 
importance  arc  those  i\n^  to  physical  tramna,  in  which  some  actual 
injury  has  been  inflicted  upon  the  braiu.  The  injury  may  luive  been  of 
a  gross  nature.  For  instant'c:  a  hemorrhage,  a  laceration  or  damage 
associated  with  fracture  of  the  skull.  The  injiu-y  may  have  l-K^en  of  the 
nature  of  a  concussion,  perhaps  with  minute  multiple  liemorrhages  or 
of  a  concussion  in  which,  without  gross  lesion,  there  has  been  inter- 
ference and  perversion  of  the  subtle  chemistry  of  the  nerve  cells. 

In  the  cases  in  which  psychic  traumatism  is  the  influential  cause,  the 
patient  really  develops  a  neurosis,  and  a  psychosis  is  coutrac^ted  on  this 
basis.  Such  cases  are  not  uncommon  after  railroad  atxndents  in  which 
there  may  have  been  some  physical  injury,  but  certainly  has  been  much 
mental  shock. 

In  such  patients  there  is  neurasthenia  and  often  hysteria.  There 
may  be  a  development  of  confusion,  mania,  manic-depressive  insanity, 
stupor,  h^pocliondria  or  dementia. 

Careful  investigation  will  show  that  memlxTs  of  this  group  of  eases 
were  predisposed  to  insanity,  the  pre^lisp+jsition  having  been  hereditary 
or  acquired,  and  no  operation  upon  the  head  is  to  be  thought  of- 
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\\]\en  there  has  been  a  definite  head  injury,  insanity  may  ai 
if  a  patient  is  not  definitely  predisposed,  although  often  such  ca 
that  many  of  the  victims  were  predisposed.  In  these  case 
dealing  with  conditions  of  which  Dr.  A.  B.  Richardson  said  th 
is  "the  direct  and  sufficient"  exciting  cause. 

In  some  cases  insanity  begins  almost  immediately  after  th 
or  soon  after.  In  most  cases  it  is  not  definitely  manifested  unt 
or  even  months  have  passed. 

Many  causal  lesions  have  been  described  as  responsible  for  ti 
insanity  of  this  sort: 

Fractiu^  of  the  skull  with  depression; 

Fractiu^  of  the  skull  without  depression; 

Exostosis  from  the  inner  surface  of  a  cranial  bone ; 

Sclerosis  of  the  cerebral  cortex; 

Cerebral  softening; 

Edema  of  the  brain ; 

Cyst  of  the  brain; 

Edema  of  the  membranes; 

('yst  from  localized  meningitis; 

(iluing  of  the  membranes  to  the  skull  or  to  the  brain ; 

Great  thickening  of  the  membranes; 

Chronic  inflammation  of  a  membrane; 

Progressive  and  widespread  interference  with  the  nutrition 
brain. 

If  the  insanity  appears  almost  immediately  after  the  accident 
soon  after  it,  we  are  justified  in  blaming  the  accident  for  the  occi 

If  the  sjnnptoms  of  insanity  do  not  appear  for  a  considerab 
after  the  accident  (many  weeks  or  months)  we  will  decide  on  stu 
the  accident  is  to  be  blamed  for  some  cases  and  not  for  oth< 
highly  important  fact  in  reaching  a  conclusion  is  to  note  if  b 
the  time  of  the  accident  and  the  time  of  the  recognition  of  the  u 
there  has  been  a  change  of  character,  disposition  or  temp>eran 
the  individual.  In  the  cases  which  I  have  seen  such  change  hi 
remarked  invariably.  As  Prof.  Horatio  Wood^  has  said:  "C 
in  the  intellectual  or  emotional  nature  so  subtle  or  hidden  as  no 
readily  perceived  register  themselves  with  astounding  clearness 
dial  plate  of  character.'' 

When  a  change  of  character  or  disposition  occurs  it  is  never  a 
for  the  better  but  always  one  for  the  worse.    The  individual  i 
becomes  extremely  irritable  and  is  often  subject  to  violent  out 
of  rage  at  trivial  things. 

Many  of  the  subjects,  having  been  of  previously  well-ordere< 
become  victims  of  alcohol  and  perhaps  the  slaves  of  immorality, 
of  them  neglect  business,  and  some  of  them  seem  to  have  enitin 
gotten  family  obligations.    All  of  them  show  great  sensit  vei 
alcohol,  even  a  little  of  it  serving  to  make  them  turbulent,  disc 
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and  often  uncontrollable,  Practitmlly  all  of  them  are  very  sensitive 
to  heat,  especially  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  Such  subjeets  often  sleep 
baclly,  are  liable  to  headache  and  perhaps  have  epileptic  fits. 

If  an  individual  has  not  been  hisane,  say  for  a  year  after  an  accident, 
and  has  not  presented  between  the  aceident  and  the  insanity  some 
such  change  of  character,  I  would  regard  it  as  highly  doubtful  that 
the  injury  was  responsible  for  the  insanity. 

Many  }>erson3  who  have  shown  such  changes  have  never  gone 
actually  insane,  but  ha\  e  remained  for  life  altered,  changed,  perverted, 
spoiled  for  usefulness  and  barred  from  happiness  or  contentment. 

Such  change  of  character  is  extremely  common  after  head  injuries, 
partienlarly  if  the  injury  caused  prolonged  unconsciousness.  I  have 
noted  it  after  fracture  of  the  skull  and  after  meningeal  hemorrhage. 
It  is  uot  unusually  associated  with  epilepsy. 

When  a  person  goes  insane  after  such  changes  of  character  have 
existed  we  should  count  the  head  injury  as  causing  it.  Almost  any 
form  of  insanity  may  follow  a  head  injury.  Some  authors  believe  that 
a  definite  t^'pe  of  insanity  is  apt  to  follow  it. 

Dr.  Clonston^  always  taught  that  what  he  called  a  typical  case  of 
tramnatie  insanity  suffercfl  from  headache,  from  definite  hallucinations 
and  motor  svinptoms;  for  instance,  some  disorder  of  speech,  convul- 
sions and  |>erhaps  hemiplegia.  He  was  further  of  the  opinion  that  the 
mental  condition  **is  markeil  by  irritability  and  impidsiveness  wnth  a 
definite  dementia  or  fixed  delusions/'  1  am  convinced  that  various 
forms  of  insanity  may  be  causeil  by  injury. 

There  may  be  mania  with  marke<l  hallucinations  and  great  violence. 
There  may  be  melancholia  with  great  depression,  with  stupor  or  with 
agitation.  There  may  be  c^onfusion.  There  may  be  fixed  and  limiterl 
delusions.  There  may  be  an  organic  dementia.  E\'ery  ncnv  and  then 
in  an  elderly  person*  but  sometimes  in  a  middle-aged  or  even  in  a  young 
person,  a  heat!  injury  is  followed  by  a  condition  which  mentally  seems 
identical  with  senile  dementia. 

Some  authors  maintain  that  traumatism  may  induce  a  condition 
which  strikingly  resembles  paresis.  Cases  of  traumatic  insanity  after 
head  injuiy^  offer  a  poor  prognosis.  It  is  true  that  some  recover  after 
o]>enition.  It  is  also  true  that  some  receiver  without  any  oi>eration. 
Many  fail  to  get  well  in  spite  of  operation. 

()y)eration  may  disclose  a  causal  lesion,  the  removal  of  which  may 
result  in  the  patient's  recovery;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  such  removal 
may  be  without  residt. 

Some  <^ises  have  recovered  after  simple  trephining,  when  nothing 
whatever  was  found.  I  had  a  conspicuous  instance  of  this  in  my  own 
practice.  Now  and  then  a  remarkable  recovery  is  obtained  by  elevat- 
ing a  depressed  fracture. 

When  simple  trephining  is  followed  by  cure,  it  looks  as  if  the  cure 
was  a  mere  cobicidence  or  was  due  to  the  effect  of  shock. 

*  Suiieery  of  Idiocy  and  Insaiiity.  Jour.  Ment.  DU..  June,  tfi(M. 
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We  should  operate  on  an  insane  man  if  the  insanity 
followed  the  head  injury;  if  the  site  of  the  injury  is  indicat 
by  a  depression,  by  a  fixed  pomt  of  pam  or  a  localized  U 
by  some  localizing  symptom,  motor  or  sensory.^ 

If  insanity  has  come  on  a  considerable  time  after  an  ace 
the  intervening  time  the  patient  has  exhibited  changes 
and  disposition,  and  there  exists  a  definite  site  of  injury,  i 
should  certainly  be  performed. 

If  in  the  interval  between  the  accident  and  the  insanii 
not  been  change  of  character,  we  should  not  regard  the  inju 
and  should  not  operate  unless  there  is  a  striking  local  ind 

We  should  not  feel  justified  in  performing  a  surgicj 
because  there  is  a  doubtful  record  of  a  blow,  or  a  dubious 
fall,  unless  the  record  or  history  be  reinforced  by  some  d 
sign  or  symptom. 

In  any  case  in  which  there  are  obvious  evidences  of  i 
pressure  we  are  justified  in  decompressing. 


L 


1  Jour.  Ment.  Dis.,  June,  1904. 
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By  OSCAR  E.  NADEAU,  B,S,,  M.D. 

TiiE  treatment  of  tuberculous  lesions  by  sur^iral  means  is  one  of 
the  most  diffieult  problems  in  the  field  of  surgery.  The  very  fact  of  its 
great  tendency  to  chronicity  and  to  the  fact  that  it  is  as  a  rule  a  self- 
limiting  disease  makes  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  tell  whether  in  a  given 
case  one  should  use  hygienic  measures  and  depend  on  time  alone  to 
produce  results,  or  use  swgieal  methods  and  htijjc  for  a  speeding  up 
of  the  cure,  thereby  saving  the  individual  a  great  anitmnt  of  time.  The 
financial  condition  of  the  patient  is  also  often  a  factor  to  be  considered 
in  selecting  the  treatment. 

Tnljerculosis  is  a  chronic  granulomatous  disease  due  to  the  tul>ercle 
bacillus  of  either  the  bovine  or  human  tvix*.  The  bovine  bacillus  is 
that  causing  tul>erculosis  in  cattle  and  which,  transmitted  by  means 
of  milk,  is  the  chief  cause  of  lesions  in  the  intestines,  l\Tnph  glands, 
and  in  the  bones.  The  true  human  ty]7e  of  bacillus  is  that  which  causes 
t ul)erculosis  of  the  lungs  and  generalised  or  miliary  tul>erculosis.  The 
usual  moilcs  of  entrance  of  bacilli  are  through  the  mouth  and  ufKse  from 
inhalation  of  tuberculous  infected  air^  or  from  the  drinking  or  eating 
of  infected  food. 

BoTind  Tjrp^. — From  a  surgical  standpoint  it  is  well  to  remcml>er 
that  sinc^  bo\Tne  tul>erculosis  is  the  usual  cause  of  surgical  conditions, 
the  milk  supply  is  a  factor  to  lie  looked  into  most  rigidly.  Infected  milk 
may  cause  lesions  in  various  ways.  The  bacilli  may  loilge  in  the  laryngeal 
or  faucial  tonsillar  cr\^ts,  w^hen,  providing  the  natural  resistive  powers 
of  the  individual  are  not  high,  a  lot*al  proc*ess  results,  then  by  the  process 
of  extension  through  the  I^^Tiiphatics,  lesions  may  be  formed  in  other 
parts  of  the  body  such  as  the  Ij-mph  glands  of  the  neck  and  mediastinum. 
Again,  infected  milk  when  ingested  into  the  stomach  and  intestines 
may  cause  lesions  in  the  intestinal  wall,  usually  in  the  last  coils  of  the 
ileum,  and  produce  ulcers  in  this  bowel  or  may  perforate  the  bowel  and 
produce  lesions  in  the  peritoneum* 

The  invasion  may  also  be  by  means  of  the  blood  stream  from  any 
of  these  points  and  distant  lesions  be  produced  such  as  in  the  bones 
and  joints.  Ot*casionaIly,  although  more  rarely,  lesions  of  the  genital 
tracts  may  l>e  produced  by  direct  contacts  In  Edinburgh  an  exami- 
nation of  the  tuberculous  material  from  cervical  glands  in  72  cases 
resulted  in  a  discovery  that  in  65  of  these  (or  90  per  cent.)  the  bovine 
bacillus  was  present.    Lowered  resistance,  either  general  or  local,  is 
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favorable  to  the  production  of  this  disease.  The  recent  great 
of  influenza  has  brought  us  a  large  number  of  cases  of  tuberci 
only  of  the  lungs,  but  also  of  the  so-called  surgical  types. 

A  local  injury,  whether  due  to  mechanical  meanSy  or  to 
mechanical  agents,  is  conducive  to  the  formation  of  a  local  tu 
lesion  providing,  of  course,  that  tubercle  bacteremia  is  presei 

Tests  for  Tuberculosis.— While  it  is  always  desirable  to  hav 
tests  in  doubtful  cases  of  tuberculosis,  still  it  is  not  always  be 
ject  the  patient  to  the  danger  of  dissemination.  It  is  a  w« 
fact  that  the  giving  of  tuberculin  subcutaneously  may  cans 
well  encapsulated  focus  to  increase  its  virulence  and  start  i 
and  so  destroy  the  products  of  resistance  that  have  been  form 
this  focus. 

One  of  the  best  tests  for  the  positive  determination  of  tut 
is  that  of  an  injection  into  the  peritoneum  of  a  guinea-pig  of 
the  material  that  has  been  removed. 


PATHOLOGT  OF  TUBERCULOSIS. 

The  characteristic  lesion  is  the  tubercle.  Single  tubercles,  1 
are  rarely  seen  as  they  do  not  cause  symptoms.  The  grop 
tubercle  is  ordinarily  a  very  slow  and  chronic  process,  and  ve 
has  attained  a  marked  degree  of  development  before  being  dis< 
The  tubercles  eventually  coalesce,  forming  larger  giant-cell 
and  later  abscesses.  There  are  tw^o  main  kinds  of  these  granule 
processes — in  one  it  is  surrounded  by  h>TDeremic  granulomatoi 
in  an  active  stage  and  in  which  there  are  many  lymphocytes  f 
the  wall.  The  second  kind  is  that  surrounded  by  fibrous  tis: 
fibroblasts  which  indicates  its  greater  chronicity,  slower  grov 
better  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  individual. 

The  course  of  the  disease  varies  with  the  virulence  of  the  ger 
the  resistance  of  the  patient.  The  great  tendency  of  a  tube 
process  is  to  cure  itself  by  the  formation  of  fibroblasts  and  later 
tissue,  which  finally  becomes  a  permanent  wall  about  the  process 
fact  alone  is  of  the  greatest  importance  in  dealing  with  the  tre 
of  the  condition. 

The  caseation  that  is  seen  in  tuberculosis  is  due  to  the  fact  t 
fibrous  w^all  does  not  allow  bloodvessels  to  enter  to  its  lumen.  ; 
this  mechanical  obstruction  due  to  the  fibrous  tissue,  there  is 
present  an  endarteritis  which  helps  to  shut  off  circulation  to  th 
This  obstruction  of  circulation  causes,  first,  degeneration  and 
the  characteristic  coagulation  necrosis.  The  older  the  conditio! 
less  vascular  does  the  wall  of  a  chronic  granuloma  become.  Co 
eration  of  tubercles  forms  the  typical  chronic  tuberculous  i 
which  is  found  in  the  bones,  joints,  lymphatic  structiu'es  anc 
organs.  In  old  abscesses  the  bacilli  can  rarely  be  found  eit 
staining  or  inoculation,  so  that  unless  one  is  able  to  recognize  t] 
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ition  grossly  as  seen  in  the  tissues  it  may  l>e  difficult  to  he  able  to 

prove  that  a  graiiiilomatou.s  prm-ess  is  that  of  tuberculosis. 

Secondary  Infection. — A  chronic  tuberculous  absc^^ss  is  of  itself 
prat'tically  harmless  as  a  rije,  but  when  infecte<l  with  other  organisms 
such  as  the  staphylo<:'ooci,  streptococci,  colon  l)acilli,  etc,  it  then 
beeomes  a  source  of  great  danger  due  to  the  fact  that  these  abscesses 
are  often  hidden  in  remote  portions  of  the  body,  and  also  that  the 
cjiseous  material  is  s  very  fertile  medium  for  inw^ulation.  The  tul>er- 
culons  ahs4.'ess  secondarily  infected  has  all  of  the  evidences  of  the  u^ual 
acute  abscess  and  a  protective  wall  may  l^e  easily  broken  dow^n,  due  to 
the  fulminating  character  of  this  new  process. 

A  tul^erculous  abscess,  when  left  to  itself,  does  not  necessarily  come 
to  the  surface.  It  often  has  a  tendency  to  biurow  deeply  into  the 
l)4MJy,  Occasionally  one  meets  with  a  mass  of  dry  putty-like  consist- 
ency lying  along  tlie  spine  in  the  hm\y  of  a  patient  who  has  lieen  clini- 
cally cured  of  spinal  disease;  this  is,  of  eoiu*se,  the  desicrated  remains 
of  a  chronic  tnl>tTculous  abscess,  the  fluid  jxirtion  having  Ijeen  al>scirbed 
and  the  'mA'uI  elements  left  liehimi  and  perhaps  infiltrated  with  lime 
salts.  Such  deliris  can  bt»iome  the  seat  (»f  recurrent  iiiilanmiatory 
mischief  years  later  when  supimration  may  suddeidy  occur  and  give 
rise  to  what  is  known  sis  a  residual  absc-ess.  In  these  chronic  cavities 
large  amounts  of  cholesterin  are  ftiuoil  indicati\^e  of  a  very  slow  cystic 
prcK^ss.  These  absi-esses  are  in  themselves  often  harmless,  but  when 
they  are  in  such  a  jKJsition  as  to  caus4'  discomfort  either  from  pressure 
upon  nerves  or  from  a  location  l>etween  the  bone  and  the  surface,  it 
is  l>est  simply  to  tap  the  cavity  and  dost*  it  at  once. 

Diffusion*— One  uf  the  chief  dangers  of  tuberculous  disease  is  the 
great  tendency  to  di (fusion  which  is  sometimes  lighterl  up  by  injudi- 
ciously vigorous  operative  interference.  It  may  occur  {a)  locally,  by 
direct  continuity  of  tissue;  e.  p.,  from  the  testis  by  way  of  the  vas 
ileferens  to  the  prostate  and  seminal  vesicles,  or  b\^  extension  along 
neighlioring  lymphatics  or  bltMnlvesst^ls;  or  ih)  distant  viscera  or  organs 
may  become  infected  by  embolic  disst^minution  in  the  blood  stream. 
Thus,  phthisis  is  a  not  unc*ommon  secfuein*e  of  a  similar  affection  of 
bones,  joints,  or  lymphatic  glands,  w^hile  meningeal  tuberculosis  is 
more  frequently  associated  with  tubereulnus  affections  of  the  genital 
organs,  (c)  Moreover  any  tuberculous  lesion  may  lead  to  acute 
general  tuberculosis  in  which  the  disease  is  scattered  widely  throughout 
the  body,  giving  rise  to  rapid  emaciation,  high  fever  of  the  intermittent 
ty[3e;  and  severe  diarrhea,  d\'spnea  and  delirium  or  coma,  death  ensuing 
in  a  few  weeks. 

The  pathology  as  seen  in  the  various  organs  will  be  described  under 
treatment  of  the  special  tissues,  bones,  l>Tnph  glands,  etc. 


TREATMENT  OF  TtJBERCULOSIS. 

After  studying  the  pathology  of  tuberculosis  one  is  apt  to  believe, 
as  Koch  did  when  he  studie<l  the  subject  so  intensively,  that  tubercu- 
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lous  foc'i  should  be  eradicated  by  surgical  means,  and  some  au 
e\oii  \M'nt  so  far  as  to  suggest  that  every  bit  of  tuberculous  1 
c^omplfti'Iy  excised  with  as  much  care  as  is  necessary  in  the  exi 

of  <*aii(rr. 

Many  disiistrous  results  became  the  rule,  therefore,  in  i 
days  (»f  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis.  Gradually,  however, 
l(»ss  ojHTative  interference  has  been  used  until  at  present  the  p< 
lias  swunjr  far  back,  so  that  instead  of  surgery  we  are  relying  d 
niorr  on  the  natural  powers  of  repair  inherent  in  the  patient, 
endcavorinjr  to  maintain  and  increase  these  in  every  way  by 
j^encral  and  l<K'al  treatment.  Operative  measures  are  resen-ec 
coni])arativel\  small  class  of  cases  which  resist  such  treatmen 
the  larjrer  class  to  which  conservative  treatment  for  various 
most  often  financial,  cannot  l>e  given. 

In  other  words,  tuberculosis  of  practically  all  tissues  can  1 
factorily  cured  providing  gt^neral  and  hygienic  treatment  can  1 
over  a  sufl'ciently  long  fXTiod  of  time.  For  instance,  a  ma 
tubenulons  ankle-joint,  he  has  a  large  family  to  support,  h 
rec|nircs  that  he  be  on  his  fi^et,  he  is  poor,  and  he  wishes  very  : 
to  \iv\  back  to  work  quickly.  He  is  told  that  it  will  require  poss 
year  to  cure  his  ankle.  It  then  becomes  a  question  as  to  whet 
should  i  niinitate  in  these  cases.  In  former  years  amputati 
jK^rfornud  much  more  commonly  than  it  is  done  now,  but  nc 
we  lielicve  that  an  amputation  is  very  rarely  needed.  It  is  t 
dut\'  of  the  surgeon  to  try  to  arrange  for  the  patient's  welfa 
that  of  his  family,  so  that  he  can  take  the  required  amount  of  t 
tlu^  treatment  of  his  lesion.  For  this  reason  it  is  sometimes  difl 
hold  these  patients  because  they  easily  become  discouraged  a 
^o  elsewhere  and  demand  amputation. 

Hygienic  Treatment.— (General  treatment,  both  before;  an< 
surgical  treatment,  is  of  the  greatest  importance  in  treating  t 
<'ase  and  should  never  be  lost  sight  of  throughout  its  course 
treatment  is  well  known  to  everyone  at  present,  consisting  essi 
of  fresh  air,  j)]ent\'  of  sunlight,  pure  and  wholesome  foo<l  frc 
inf< ction  (and  this  is  essentially  true  in  the  milk  supply)  and  a 
of  residence  if  this  be  found  advisid)le.  The  weight  shouhl  be  w 
earefnjjy  and  exTcise  be  advised  judiciously.  Treatment  by  i 
of  the  various  forms  of  tuberculin  has  in  the  main  been  disappt 
and  its  us<'  must  never  sujxTSede  the  hygienic  and  surgical  ixm 
recjuired  in  the  treatment  of  the  disease. 

Focus  of  Infection. — AVhen*ver  it  seems  that  there  may  he  a 
from  whirJi  the  infection  is  gaining  entrance  into  the  body,  this 
should  first  be  eradicated.  If  it  is  in  the  milk  supply,  that  she 
attended  to;  if  the  tonsils  are  diseas(Ml,  they  should  In*  rt^niove 
tlic  teeth  and  mouth  should  be  carefully  treated  for  any  septic  1 
It  is  generally  possible  to  place  these  patients  under  pn^lir 
hygienic,  dietetic,  and  often  under  climatic  treatment  for  the  <. 
pulmonary  tuberculosis  before  they  art*  subjected  to  surgical 
tions. 
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Many  yiirgeons  lm\'e  noted  the  fact  that  patients  suffering  siiiiul- 
taneoysly  from  a.  mild  form  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  improve  rapidly 
after  operations  removing  extremities  containing  the  tuhrrculous 
joints;  as,  for  instance,  an  amputation  of  the  hand  io  ease  of  tuhercn- 
losis  of  the  wrist,  or  amputation  tlirough  the  lower  third  of  the  thigh 
in  case  of  tuberculosis  of  the  knee.  On  the  other  baud,  they  found 
that  similar  cases  became  rapidly  worse  and  resulted  fatally  in  those 
in  whi(4i  an  attempt  at  excision  of  the  joint  Tvas  practised.  liater  on 
when  these  latter  operations  were  performed  under  antiseptic  pr<^cau- 
tions  and  the  wounds  liealed  primarily,  the  pulmonary  conditions 
improved  rapidly,  while  if  suppuration  was  present  the  opjxjsite  was 
true. 

The  following  ^^x-planation  of  this  fact  has  been  given  by  Beck  and 
others:  In  every  patient  suft'ering  from  tuberculosis  there  is  an  attempt 
by  nature  to  provide  a  sufficient  amount  of  antitoxin,  so  tiaat  the  tuber- 
culous tisiiue,  removed  by  the  amputation,  leaves  more  of  the  sid>stance 
in  the  blood  to  combat  the  disease  in  the  lungs  and  elsewhere,  ami  that 
for  this  reason  healing  occiu*s.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  organism  is 
burdened  by  any  additional  task^  as.  for  instance,  the  c^mibating  of  a 
mixed  infection,  the  course  changes  in  favor  of  the  disease,  and  the 
patient  succumbs  to  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  The  shock  of  a  long- 
continued  bloody  operation  undoubtedly  has  the  same  effect. 

In  patients  suffering  from  tuberculosis  it  is  well  known  that  an 
operation  is  usually  well  borne  if  it  removes  tuberculous  tissue.  If 
this  is  not  remo^efl  by  the  operation,  the  presence  of  tuberculosis  is  a 
ccmtra-indicatioo  to  opc*ration,  E,  A.  Cray  has  shown  that  in  patients 
suffering  from  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  long-continued  ofierations  are 
contra-indicated  chiefly  be<:'ause  the  disease  in  the  lungs  is  likely  to 
make  progress  during  the  time  that  the  patient  is  recovering  from  the 
*Jcprcssing  effects  of  the  operation.  Ether  anesthesia  is  in  most 
instances  contra-indicated  in  all  cases  in  which  consumption  is  present. 

Indications  for  Operation.— Obviously-,  extirpation  of  the  tuberculous 
fiK'Us  of  practicable  is  the  ideal  treatment  in  all  eases,  and  for  most 
contlitions  no  other  treatment  need  W  considercfL  For  instance,  in 
superficial  lymphatic  glands  in  the  neck,  excision  is  the  best  treatment 
wltene^  er  progress  to  recovery  is  delayed  or  absent.  The  fhief  indiea- 
iium  for  o|)erative  interference  are  probably  about  as  follows:  (a) 
When  general  and  hygienic  measures  of  treatment  fail  to  check  the 
growth  of  the  pro<t\ss;  (7/)  when  an  at>scess  has  formed;  (/•)  when  the 
jjriRcss  is  bcconiing  mcrre  extensive  or  is  progressing  more  rapidly; 
(d)  when  it  seems  as  though  the  natural  process  of  repair  by  the  indi- 
vidual does  not  safely  inhibit  the  action  of  the  process.  Other  factors 
also  invohed,  and  which  must  be  considered  in  the  treatment,  are; 
(1)  the  stage  of  the  disease;  (2)  its  position;  (3)  its  character,  whether 
chronic,  stationary,  or  acute;  (4)  the  probable  h>'gienic  conditions 
surrounding  the  patient  after  the  operation,  for  all  the  lienefits  to  be 
hoped  from  an  operation  may  be  completely  destroyed  by  not  being 
able  to  take  care  of  the  patient^s  general  condition  after  his  operation* 
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The  S<K*ial  Service  Centers  now  doing  such  efficient  work 
centers  of  population  in  this  country  and  in  others^  are  aiding 
(leal  in  this  pn)hlem  by  cooperating  with  the  patient  and  v 
physician  in  luindling  the  general  condition  of  the  patient  botii 
and  after  operations.  For  this  reason  it  has  been  found  safe 
nion'  surgi<'al  operations  for  tuberculosis  during  the  past  fe\ 
than  it  was  possible  before  the  Social  Service  System  came  inU 

CHRONIC  TUBERCULOUS  ABSCESS. 

A  tul)(Tculc)us  abscess  is  a  collection  of  pus  caused  by  the  t 
bacillus  that  does  not  show  signs  of  inflammation  and  has  been  ^ 
for  a  long  ])eri(Kl  of  time.  It  is  the  result  of  disease  in  bone,  j 
lymphatic  tissue,  and  tends  to  spread  along  fascial  planes  o 
lines  of  loose  areolar  tissue.  The  pus  is  of  a  special  character,  1 
necrotic,  caseous,  curdy  material.  Bacteria  are  rarely  found,  al 
the  pus  may  cause  infection  in  guinea-pigs  after  injection  ii 
|x»ritoncal  cavity.   The  wall  is  made  up  of  loose  granulation  tissi 

One  of  the  most  frequent  sites  for  chronic  tuberculous  absce 
the  lumbar  region  or  in  the  groin  as  a  result  of  tuberculous 
of  the  spine.    It  is  also  seen  as  a  fluctuating  mass  in  the  iliac  I 
a  n»sult  of  disease*  of  the  ileum  and  more  rarely  as  a  chronic 
pharyngeal  abscvss  arising  from  disease  of  the  upper  cervical  ve 

Treatment. — When  it  is  found  necessary  to  open  an  abscess  it 
be  treated  by  most  scrupulously  aseptic  and  antiseptic  mi 
The  field  overlying  the  mass  should  be  very  thoroughly  cleane 
soap  and  water  and  then  tincture  of  iodine  painted  over  it 
ojxTator  should  wear  gloves,  and  the  entire  procedure  h>oker 
as  a  very  stTious  and  major  t\'pe  of  operation.  The  contents  ma 
be  evacuated  through  a  small  incision  and  as  much  of  the  fluid  a 
to  cscajx*  as  is  possible  and  without  using  undue  massage. 
loos(»  s(»c|uestra  of  hone  are  found,  they  may  be  removed.  The 
should  then  be  filled  with  either  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of  iodof 
glyctTin  or  with  Heck's  bismuth  paste  which  consists  of  20  pe 
bismuth  subnitrate  in  sterile  yellow  petrolatum.  The  wound  i 
closed  tightly  and  a  careful  <lressing  applied.  If  such  a  wound  i 
become  inf(*cted,  it  is  probable  that  the  result  would  be  much  won 
the  original  condition.  Hence  the  rigid  asepsis  that  must  be  em 
in  treating  this  condition.  A  chronic  abscess  thus  treated  may 
reform,  (»spt*cially  when  the  primary  cause  cannot  be  removed. 

TUBERCULOUS  SINUS  AND  FISTULA. 

A})sccss(»s  that  have  oihmu^I  spontaneously  or  that  have  been  t 
witli  resultant  secondary  infection  are  the  cause  of  chronic  ? 
(leveloi)ing.  Tli(»se  sinuses  are  exceedingly  difficult  to  treat,  no 
b(H*aus(»  of  the  fact  that  they  le^ul  to  a  tul)erculous  process  < 
situated,  but  also  Ixjcause  the  tqlKTcIe  bacilli  form  a  tuberculous  f 
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all  alung  the  track  of  the  sinus.    Hence,  tlie  reason   for  preventing 

secnnfhir%'  infection  or  continnecl  drainage  as  luentioned  above.  In 
the  treatment  of  tubtTculoun  sinuses  one  should  always  attempt  to 
remove  the  offending  tissue  if  possible.  Where  pOwSaible,  ^Xm,  it  is 
best  to  excise  the  entire  tract  of  the  fistula,  although  tliis  can  rarely  be 
expected. 

Treatment* — A  form  of  treatment  that  has  been  used  to  a  large 
extent  in  the  past  few  >'ears  is  that  intro<luced  by  Dr.  Emil  Beck 
which  he  describes  on  page  850,  He  injec^ts  a  paste  made  of 
20  per  cent,  subnitrate  in  \eIlow  petrolatum  which  has  l>een  warmed 
and  plactHi  in  a  glass  syringe.  The  paste  should  be  just  warm  enough 
to  remain  melted  while  being  injecte*!,  but  not  hot  enough  to  cause 
necrosis  of  tissue.  It  is  then  slowly  injected  without  using  undue  force. 
Injections  of  this  paste  should  be  atlministered  about  once  a  week  until 
the  process  is  arrested.  The  danger  from  bismuth  poisoning  is  prac- 
tically nil,  and  if  a  chemically  pure  bismuth  salt  be  used,  there  should 
Ik*  no  untoward  effects. 

At  best  the  treatment  must  be  long  continued  and  a  great  deal  of 
patience  must  \ye  exercised  by  both  the  physician  and  the  patient. 
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TUBlECULOirS  LYMPHADENITIS. 

This  con4lition  is  usually  seen  in  chilflren  wht>  have  lived  under 
impure  hygienic  surroundings,  bad  fotni,  and  ha\'c  been  subject  to 
some  predisposing  c^use  such  as  tonsillitis  and  septic  month.  The 
condition  is  usually  seen  in  the  glands  of  the  neck  beneath  the  sterm>- 
cleidomastoid  muscle,  although  it  may  also  be  found,  though  rarely. 
in  the  axilla  or  in  the  groin.  The  cause  is  practically  always  due  cither 
to  a  tuberculous  focus  in  the  tonsil  or  to  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs. 
When  flue  to  a  condition  in  the  tonsils,  it  is  advisable  first  to  remove 
the  tonsils  and  so  prevent  further  inoculation,  then  the  usual  hygienic 
measures  slmnld  be  instituted.  When  this  plan  of  treatment  is  carried 
out,  it  often  follows  that  the  disease  in  the  Iv^nph  glands  subsides  and 
no  other  surgical  procedures  are  necessary.  When,  however,  th^  prcK'- 
€ss  goes  into  abscess  formation  it  is  then  necessa^^^  to  make  complete 
excision  of  the  l^'mphat ics  as  exterLsively  as  possible.  Surgical  measures , 
however,  are  contia-indicated  when  an  active  lung  disease  is  present. 


TUBEECULOSIS  OP  BONE. 

Varieties. — Watson  Cheyne  has  described  the  varieties  of  tuberculous 
disease  of  bone  under  ten  great  headings,  and  his  classification  will  be 
used  here  as  it  is  one  of  the  l>est  obtainable. 

1,  Miliary  Tubercle, — This  condition  is  very  rarely  found  in  bone 
disease. 

2.  Casmua  Foci. — I'sually  situated  toward  the  end  of  bones  and  near 
the  surface.  The  following  shows  the  structure  from  witbin  outward: 
(a)  a  mass  of  caseous  material  occupies  the  center,  this  represent?  the 
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first  si'at  of  the  <lisejisc*,  the  eiJls  of  which  have  died  and  uuder 
degeneration;  (6)  granulation  tissue,  containing  tubercles  in 
lK)ny  tral)eculie  have  been  absorbed;  (c)  the  zone  of  sclerosis  c 
small  roun<l  cells  instead  of  fatty  tissue;  (d)  a  zone  of  rarefyii 
at  sonic  distance  from  the  deposit. 

'A.  Xvcn^siJt  with  Sequestrum  Formation, — ^This  also  occu 
in  the  ends  of  long  bones.  The  sequestra  vary  in  size  and 
\vedge-sha|Xid  with  the  base  of  the  wedge  toward  the  joint.  T 
tion  of  castM)us  foci  and  of  sequestra  often-  occur  at  the  same 
location,  and  the  sequestra  remain  attached  for  a  long  time  to 
l)one  at  one  spot. 

4.  Sujwrficial  Caries, — ^This  occurs  beneath  the  cartilage  i 
or  the  periosteum  of  the  shaft.  The  surface  is  covere^l  b} 
flebris,  beneath  this  is  more  or  less  osteosclerosis.  At  a  littl 
distance  a  zone  of  osteoporosis.  It  very  seldom  extends  dec 
J  of  an  inch  from  the  surface. 

').   Tuberruhus  Periosteiiis. — Found  most  commonly   in 
\'ertel)rie  and  produces  caries  of  the  underlying  bone  toget 
chronic  ahsct^sses  spreading  along  the  bones  and  tracking  to  a 

().  Osteomi/rlifis  aud  Epiphysitis  that  is  most  often  seen  in 
geal,  tarsal,  and  carpal  bones. 

7.  Caries  Sicca. — ^This  is  very  rare,  except  in  the  shouk 
Instead  of  soft  tuberculous  granulation  tissue,  firm  fibrous  tiss 
on  the  surface  and  the  bone  steadily  atrophies.  It  is  aceomp; 
ankylosis  with  muscular  atrophy. 

8.  Diffuse  Osteosclerosis. — ^^fhis  occurs  for  some  distance  a 
shaft  of  a  bone  in  the  neighborhood  of  an  old  tuberculous 
The  bone  iKK'omes  dense  and  thick. 

9.  Diffuse  Soften iug. — This  is  the  rarest  of  all  bone  change 
only  se(»n  in  rapid  cases  where  the  disease  spreads  from  one 
another.  There  is  a  great  enlargement  of  the  medullary*  oa^ 
increase*  of  the  red  marrow  with  gt»neral  absorption  of  the  hai 

10.  Chronic  Deep  Abscess. — I'sually  situated  near  the  ep 
line.  It  is  lined  by  a  thick  pyogenic  membrane  and  surround 
thickened  mass  of  sclerostMl  bone.  This  thickening  often  ext 
the  shaft. 

The  bones  most  commonly  affected  are  the  vertebrae,  Ion| 
the  ribs,  pelvis  and  the  carpal,  tarsal  and  phalangeal  bones, 
calcis,  astragalus,  scaphoid  or  one  phalanx,  may  be  separately  d 
but  usually  more  than  one  bone  or  joint  is  affected. 

Treatment. — Here,  as  in  all  other  cases  of  tuberculosis,  the  ] 
and  most  important  treatment  is  constitutional  and  hygicj 
possil)le,  the  part  should  be  put  at  rest  by  means  of  splints  or  c 
applied  plaster-of-Paris  casts,  because  in  that  way  can  l>e  o 
the  effc»ct  of  pulling  of  muscles  upon  periosteum  and  bone. 

Operative  treatment  may  be  instituted  when  general  nieasiir 
complet(»ly  failed  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  and  the  pres 
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tuberculosis  in  the  bone  seems  to  be  possible  of  eradication.  When  an 
abscess  has  occurred  in  the  bone,  it  should  be  opened  and  all  tlisease 
grnauktions  curetted  away,  sequestra  removed  and  the  cavity  packed 
with  some  substance  such  as  iodoform — glycerin  mixture  or  bismuth 
paste.     The  wound  is  then  closed  preferably  without  draining. 

As  has  previously  been  mentioned,  the  questitm  of  amputation  of  a 
limb  because  of  tuberculosis  in  a  bone  occasionally  c^jmes  up.  This 
practice,  however,  cannot  be  recommended  for  reasons  that  have 
previously  been  given,  except  in  cases  in  which  a  joint  such  as  the 
ankle-joint  has  been  so  completely  destroyed  that  it  will  be  impossible 
to  produce  a  usable  foot. 

In  the  surgical  treatment  of  long  bones  particularly,  one  must  always 
be  exceedingly  careful  not  to  transmit  the  disease  to  a  neighboring 
joint.  Therefore,  when  treating  a  case  such  as  a  lesion  in  the  Unvcr  end 
of  the  femur,  the  chisel  slumld  always  be  directed  away  from  the  joint 
as  soon  as  the  operator  is  in  that  immediate  vicinity. 


TTOERCtJLOUS  ARTHRITIS. 


Infection  of  a  joint  with  tubercle  bacilli  is  always  a  serious  condition, 
not  alone  from  the  gravity  of  the  lesion,  but  more  particularly  from  the 
tenilency  to  chronicity.  The  disease  primarily  affects  either  the  syno- 
vial membrane  or  the  ends  of  the  bone,  the  cartilages  and  ligaments 
being  alFeeted  only  secondarily.  The  synovial  changes  are,  as  a  rule, 
so  marketl  antl  infiltration  so  thorough  that  complete  eradication  of 
tlie  disease  is  thereby  made  very  difficult.  The  ultimate  results  of 
joint  disease  may  be  one  of  the  following:  (1)  Complete  recovery  * 
possibly  only  when  the  original  disease  has  been  limited  to  the  bone  or 
when  a  synovial  infection  has  t>een  arrested  or  excised  in  a  very  early 
stage,  (2)  Fibrous  fixation  of  the  joint  resulting  from  destruction  of 
synovial  membrane  and  cartilage,  these  being  replaced  by  granulations 
which  later  revert  to  fibrous  tissue.  (3)  Bony  ankylosis;  this  results 
from  a  more  or  less  complete  destruction  of  the  articular  cartilages 
followed  by  a  union  of  apposed  granulating  surfaces  of  diseased  bone. 
The  united  granulations  then  become  ossified. 

The  prognosis  of  a  tuberculous  joint  is,  as  a  rule*  good.  It  is  bad 
when  treatment  cannot  be  efficiently  carrietl  out,  in  people  over  fifty, 
in  the  presence  of  tul)erculosis  elsewliere  and,  finally,  when  there  is 
secondary  invasion  with  other  organisms. 

Treatment.— Wiener al  hygienic  and  constitutional  measures,  of  course, 
come  first  in  the  treatment  of  any  tuberculous  joint.  The  next  mr*st 
important  principle  is  that  of  rest  as  complete  as  can  be  obtained  in  order 
not  to  aggravate  the  disease.  Complete  immobilization  must  be  mahi- 
tauied  until  all  pain  and  tenderness  have  disappeared;  this  usually 
requires  from  four  months  to  one  year.  A  tuberculous  joint  under 
proper  treatment  usually  recovers  in  from  eight  months  to  two  years. 

Due  to  muscle  spasm  that  is  always  present  about  a  tuberculous 
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joint,  thcrie  often  occur  deformities  such  as  contractures  \^hic 
l)e  corrected  in  order  to  obtain  proper  function. 

This  should  he  done  very  gradually  by  using  weight  and  pullc} 
sion  or  gravity  methods.  In  the  correction  one  should  aim  t 
the  joint  in  its  most  useful  position,  should  ankylosis  occur,  su 
45  degree  flexion  of  the  elbow  and  a  very  slight  flexion  of  the  ki 
joint  such  as  the  hip  or  knee  can  be  conveniently  put  at  rest  s 
muscular  contractions  about  it  relaxed  by  means  of  a  Buck's  ex 
with  adhesive  straps  applied  to  each  side  of  the  leg  and  weights ; 
by  means  of  a  cord  and  pulley  in  order  to  overcome  the  mi 
spasm.  This  treatment  also  prevents  a  possible  dislocation  of  tl 
following  treatment. 

The  treatment  of  joints  by  injection  with  substances  such  a 
form  hi  glycerin  is  not  always  satisfactory,  but  is  worth  while 
in  joints  such  as  the  knee.  A  useful  procedure  is  to  tap  the 
allowing  most  of  the  fluid  to  escape,  then  to  inject  1  ounce  of  a  d 
of  10  parts  of  iodoform  in  100  parts  of  glycerin.  This  mLxtun 
sionally  clears  up  the  infection  in  remarkably  short  time.  It  i 
repeated  once  every  two  or  three  weeks  during  a  jj^riod  of 
months. 

Arthrectomy  during  the  active  stage  of  tuberculosis  is  an  op 
of  very  doubtful  utility  and  is  not  to  be  recommended.  Co 
excision  of  a  joint  and  removal  of  a  wedge  of  bone  may  be  perl 
after  tlie  condition  has  healed  and  there  is  a  bony  ankylosL 
defonnity  that  cannot  be  corrected  by  non-operative  methods. 

CHRONIC  PLEURAL  EFFUSION. 

This  condition  is  practically  always  caused  by  tuberculosi: 
treatment  consists  in  aspiration  through  the  sixth  or  seventli 
costal  space  in  the  posterior  axillary  line.  The  fluid  should  be 
drawn  slowly  so  as  not  to  cause  dyspnea.  As  soon  as  bleed 
coughing  results,  the  needle  should  be  withdrawn  as  it  is  an  i 
tion  that  the  lung  is  in  contact  with  the  point  of  the  needle 
this  reason  it  is  best  to  use  a  blunt  needle  rather  than  a  shar 
This  procedure  may  be  repeated  as  often  as  fluid  reaccumulate 
course,  there  is  a  great  danger  of  secondary  infection  which  shoi 
guarded  against  most  rigidly. 


TUBERCULOUS  PERITONITljS. 

This  affection  is  frequently  found  in  children.  It  may  arise  f 
diseased  appendix,  ileum  or  cecum,  or  from  a  uterine  appei 
Rigid  constitutional  measures  should  be  employed  as  in  all  other 
of  tuberculosis,  since  this  condition  occasionally  clears  up  by  j 
medicinal  treatment  alone.  The  treatment  is  that  of  laparotomy 
eradication  of  the  focus  whether  it  be  appendix,  salpinx  or  mes< 
glands,  and  closure  of  the  wound  without  drainage  and  without  i 
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tion.  Ahout  75  per  cent,  of  all  cases  may  be  cured  by  this  means.  An 
attempt  should  never  be  made  to  insert  drains  in  these  cases  as  it  is 
almost  certain  to  lead  to  secondary  infection. 

TUBERCULOSIS  OF  THE  EIDNET. 

In  tuberculous  disease  of  the  kidney  general  measures  are  seldom  of 
much  avail,  and  surgery  must  usually  be  resorted  to.  Before  surgery 
is  attempted,  however,  there  should  always  be  made  a  functional  test 
of  the  opposite  kidney  in  order  to  determine  that  the  disease  does  not 
occur  in  this  kidney  and  also  that  it  is  capable  of  carrying  on  the 
functions  of  both.  The  question  of  the  kind  of  operation  may  come  up. 
As  a  rule,  nephrectomy  and  ureterectomy  is  the  best  procedure.  In 
cases  in  which  there  is  pyonephrosis  and  where  the  condition  of  the 
other  kidney  is  uncertain,  a  nephrotomy  is  safer.  Partial  nephrectomy 
is  practically  of  no  avail  because  it  is  practically  impossible  to  deter- 
mine that  the  condition  is  located  in  only  one  portion  of  the  kidney. 
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THE  DTA(;X()STS  AND  TREAT)[ENT  OF 
SYPHILIS. 

By  WILLIAM  ALLEN  PUSEY,  A.M.,  M.D. 


m  We  have  now  exact  laboratory  methods  for  the  diagnosis  of  s}T>hiIis, 
I  Uafortunateiy,  as  a  result  of  this,  we  have  the  same  tendency  that 
I  is  seen  with  other  diseases  in  whirh  laboratory  methods  of  diagnosis 
are  available,  to  neglect  the  importance  of  clinical  knowledge,  not  only 
in  the  diagnosis  but  in  the  treatment  of  syphilis.  This  is  a  retro- 
gression in  practice  which  should  be  checked.  Until  recently  we 
I  were  compelled  to  rely  upon  clinical  knowledge  for  the  diagnosis 
of  s^T>hilis^  and  \^ith  it  alone  a  definite  diagnosis  was  asually  p^»ssible. 
This  clinical  knowlnige  is  still  useful  in  the  diagnosis  and  management 
of  svphilis.  In  most  cases  it  should  make  the  diagnosis  indepen- 
dently of  the  laboratory.  It  should  always  confirm  it,  or  challenge 
tit.  It  prevents  the  practical  application  of  inaccurate  laboratory 
findings.  It  discover.-)  a  considerable  niunlier  of  cases  which  may 
escape  the  laboratory.  And,  most  important  of  all,  it  is  of  imfierative 
use  in  e.stiraating  the  progress  of  syphilitic  patients  and  in  guiding 
their  treatment.  If,  therefore,  much  is  said  in  what  follows  of  the 
Ial>oratory  methods  used  in  the  management  of  syphilis,  it  should 
not   be  assumed   that   these  methods  can  safely  be  substituted  for 

(clinical  knowledge  of  the  disease. 
The  lalx)ratory  methods  used  in  the  diagnosis  of  sjphilis  are 
chiefly  the  demonstration  of  the  Spirocheta  pallida  and  the  serum- 
complement  reaction,  known  as  the  Wassermann  reaction.  The  cuta- 
neous reaction,  the  luetin  test,  Is  so  Ukely  to  be  inaccurate  or  mis- 
leading that  its  practical  value  is  very  slight,  and  it  has  not  come 
into  general  use. 

THE   SPmOCHETA  PALLIDA. 

The  demonstration  of  the  Spirocheta  pallida  is  of  chief  importance 
in  making  a  diagnosis  of  the  chancre  before  the  Wassermann  test 
becomes  positive.  Here  it  is  of  very  great  practical  imjxjrtance*  It 
is  also  useful  in  showing  the  s\T>hilitic  character  of  mucoas  patches 
and  other  moist  lesions  during  the  course  of  early  systemic  syphilis. 
It  is  of  little  or  no  importance  in  late  syphilis,  because  of  the  scarcity 
of  the  spirochete;  in  the  late  lesions  of  syphilis,  and  the  very  extreme 
difficulty ,  if  not  impossibility,  of  demonstrating  them  in  such  lesions. 

Ezandnation  for  Spirochete  PalMdsB. — The  Spirocheta  pallida  is 
most  abundant  in  the  lymph  of  early  active  s>'philitic  lesions,  es|>e- 
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cially  in  the  chancre  and  mucous  patches.  To  obtain  this  h 
lesion  should  lie  wiped  clean  with  pledgets  wet  with  nom 
solution  until  a  clean  moist  surface  is  exposed.  In  the  case 
chancre  it  may  be  nec»essary  to  curette  it  lightly,  or  rub  it  \ 
with  a  wet  cotton  applicator,  in  order  to  get  a  supply  of  ly] 
bleeding  should  be  avoided,  and  the  serum  to  be  examined  ? 
free  from  gross  mixture  with  blood.  Squeezing  of  the  chancre 
the  finger  and  thumb  (protected  with  rubber  cots)  may  be  i 
to  get  a  free  flow  of  lymph.  A  drop  of  I^mph  from  the  suj 
be  transferred  to  a  glass  slide  by  applying  its  surface  to  the  c 
a  much  better  method  is  to  collect  the  I\Tnph  in  a.  capilh 
pipette,  from  which  it  is  later  transferred  to  the  sh'de  for  < 
tion.  By  sealing  the  pipette  and  preserving  the  specimen 
the  spirochetfie  may  be  kept  for  several  hours  before  exau 
but  their  viability  and  their  motility  rapidly  diminish  with  ti 
the  reliability  of  findings  from  preserved  specimens  is  impaire 
examination,  if  possible,  should  be  made  promptly. 

Serum  for  examination  for  spirochetfie  can  also  be  colle 
aspirating  the  base  of  the  chancre  or  adjacent  enlarged  glai 
the  case  of  a  gland,  it  is  fixed  between  the  thumb  and  fin 
a  h\T)odermic  needle  attached  to  a  small  syringe  stuck  into  it 
the  end  of  the  needle  is  in  the  gland  will  be  shown  by  the  m^ 
of  the  gland  with  the  movement  of  the  needle.  After  intn 
into  the  gland  the  needle  point  should  be  moved  about  to 
slight  injury.  Aspiration  then  brings  into  the  barrel  of  the 
two  or  three  drops  of  lymph  in  which,  if  the  case  is  syphilis,  th 
chetfe  pallidfie  are  asually  abundant.  This  method  is  only 
painful,  and  it  has  the  advantage  of  furnishing  lymph  which 
from  contamination  with  other  organisms,  so  that  the  da 
mistaking  other  spirochetie  for  the  Spirocheta  pallida  is  av( 

The  most  convenient  and  satisfactory  method  of  demon 
spirochetal  is  by  examination  with  a  dark-field  apparatu 
morphological  features  of  the  Spirocheta  pallida  are  charac 
and  suffice  for  the  definite  recognition  of  the  organism  by  an 
enced  worker.  In  the  hands  of  an  expert  a  diagnosis  by 
stration  of  the  Spirocheta  pallida  may  be  accepted  as  con 
Where  the  diagnosis  of  s>T)hilis,  however,  rests  upon  the  recc 
of  the  Spirocheta  pallida  alone,  this  demonstration  should 
undertaken  by  one  who  is  inexperienced  in  this  work. 

THE  WASSERMANN  REACTION. 

After  syphilis  becomes  systemic  the  Wfii^ermann  reaction 
important  laboratory  method  of  diagnosis.  It  has  been  pre 
be  a  reaction  which  can  be  depended  upon,  but  it  has  certai 
tations  which  should  not  be  forgotten.  It  is  not  always  j 
in  the  presence  of  SN-philis.  It  is  not  positive  during  the  earl 
of  the  chancre,  usually  not  until  the  chancre  is  about  ten  da 
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It  iH  nearly  always*  positive  during  the  florid  early  sv^temic  courjie 
of  syphilis,  the  so-called  secondarj^  pericwl.  As  secondar\'  s^\'philis 
becomes  older — ^after  the  first  few  months  have  passed — the  Wa.sser- 
mann  is  less  certaioly  positive,  and  it  ina>'  Ijecume  negative  withcmt 
any  assurance  that  the  disease  is  cured.  In  late  s\j>hilis,  so-called 
tertiary  sj^hilis,  the  Wassermaiin  reaction  may  be  negative,  even  in 
the  presence  of  known  active  sj^ihilitic  lesions.  There  has  been  a 
strong  effort  to  make  the  Wassennann  so  sensitive  that  it  will  prove 
Ijositive  in  all  cases  of  active  syphilis,  but  this  has  not  been  found 
possible  in  late  s\7>hilis  without  making:  it  so  sensitive  that  it  will 
at  times  give  positive  reactions  in  the  absence  of  sv-philis,  and  thus 
t»e€ome  unreliable.  With  experienced  careful  workers  doing  a  reliable 
Wassermann,  the  reaction  is  positive  in  80  to  90  per  t^nt,  of  cases  of 
late  syphilis. 

There  are  certain  technical  limitations  in  the  Wassermann  reaction 
which  must  not  be  forgotten.  When  properly  made,  with  proper 
controls  carefully  carried  out^  the  reaction,  when  it  is  positive,  is 
dependable — exj>erience  has  fully  justified  confidence  in  it — but  it  is 
unfortunately  true  that  many  inaccurate  Wassermanns  are  made»  and 
that  many  deplorable  mistakes  occur  from  reliance  ujion  such  Wasser- 
manns. Jlistakes  also  occur  among  competent  Wassermann  workers 
when  the  endeavor  is  made,  Ijv  special  technic,  to  increase  the  sensi- 
tiveness al>ovc  that  of  the  orthodox  Wassermann  technie.  With  such 
technic  unreliable  positive  reactions  sometimes  occur.  Inaccurate 
reactions  ma\'  also  occur  from  changes  in  blood  after  it  is  withdrawn, 
particularly  from  its  Wing  infe<*ted  and  undergoing  decomposition  from 
preservation  for  some  time,  as  in  shipment,  at  ordinary  temperature. 
The  blood  for  WasstTmann  tests  should  be  drawn  under  aseptic 
conditions  into  sterile  tubes,  and  should  immediately  lie  put  into  the 
ice-box  if  possible.  If  it  is  to  be  shipped  it  should  l3e  sealed  in  a  sterile 
container. 

The  WassenEann  as  a  Guide  to  Treatment.— The  use  of  the  Wasser- 
mann reaction  as  an  index  of  the  progress  of  treatment  is  a  debatable 
subject  and  one  upon  which  it  is  not  justifiable  to  dogmatize.  It  has  been 
generally  held,  and  apparently  upon  goo^I  ground,  that  the  presence  of 
a  reliable  positive  Wassermann  means  that  the  patient  has  active 
syphilis.  It  certainly  means  that  the  patient  has  had  s>philis, 
but  it  is  not  established  bc\vond  question  that,  whenever  there 
is  a  positive  Wassermann,  vigorous  treatment  miLst  be  continued  or 
instituted  with  a  view  to  making  it  negative.  Ixing  clinical  cx|X'rience 
has  shown  that  iiuHimerablc  Wasserniann-|x>sitive  but  s\Tiiptom-free 
patients  live  out  a  health}'  existence,  and  recent  experience  shows  that 
in  old  easels  of  s\7)hilis  it  may  be  impossible,  even  by  treatment  which 
passes  the  Iwunds  of  safety,  to  make  the  Wassermann  jiermanentiy 
negative* 

in  early  s\  philis  vigorous  efforts  should  l>e  ma*Je  by  treatment  not 
only  to  render  the  patient  symptom-free  of  syphilis,  hut  to  give  him  a 
permanently  negative  Wassermann*     In  old  syphilis  wisdom  seems  to 
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indicate  that  this  effort  should  be  tempered  with  discretion; 
guide  to  treatment  the  patient's  physical  condition  should  be  | 
consideration;  and  that  it  is  a  doubtful  course,  in  an  effort  to ! 
Wassermann  negative  in  s>Tnptom-free  patients,  to  push  trea 
the  point  where  the  treatment  produces  ill  effects  upon  their 
well-being. 

There  are  also  pitfalls  in  rel\  ing  too  much  upon  a  negative 
niann  as  an  index  of  the  effects  of  treatment.  The  negative 
mann  may  not  mean  freedom  from  active  sj'philis;  until  tl 
case,  it  will  not  be  safe  to  rely  too  fully  upon  negative  Wass 
as  eudenc^e  that  the  treatment  of  syphilis  may  be  shorten< 
what  long  clinical  experience  has  shown  to  give  the  best  resu 

THE  CHANCRE. 

Diu-ing  the  period  of  incubation,  and  for  about  ten  da^^'s  i 
a])pearance  of  the  chancre,  syphilis  is  a  local  disease,  confine 
initial  lesion  and  to  contiguous  structures.  There  are  no  s> 
except  those  arising  directly  from  the  chancre;  the  Wasser 
negative;  a  general  infection  has  not  yet  occurred.  If  the  el 
recognized  during  this  time — that  is  during  the  first  w^eek  or  t 
of  its  existence  and  before  the  Wassermann  has  become  positi' 
orous  treatment  instituted  at  once  will  in  many  cases  abort  the 
and  prevent  a  general  infection.  It  thus  becomes  excessively 
tant  to  recognize  the  chancres  at  this  opportune  time.  This 
done  definitely  by  the  demonstration  of  the  Spirocheta  pallida, 
this  method  alone.  Recent  experience  has  shown  that  the  sup 
characteristic  clinical  features  of  the  chancre  are  often  lacking,  a 
these  cannot  be  depended  upon  for  diagnosis.  Indolence  in  th 
is  the  most  constant  of  its  clinical  characteristics,  and  any  Iesi< 
ticularly  if  it  is  indolent,  should  be  examined  for  Spirochete?  j 
if  there  is  any  i)ossibility  of  its  being  chancre.  This  applies  t< 
genital  as  well  as  to  genital  lesions  that  are  open  to  any  suspicio] 

The  chancroid  j)resents  a  particularly  difficult  problem  as  resjx 
determination  of  syphilis.  In  a  great  many  of  them — in  more  1 
j)(T  cent. — there  is  also  a  syphilitic  infection.  The  two  infection 
at  the  same  time,  but  the  chancroid  appears  in  a  few  days,  wl 
<hancre  docs  not  develop  for  two  or  three  weeks;  and  this  faci 
with  the  virulence  of  the  chancroidal  ulcer  is  likely  to  mask  or  < 
the  accompanying  chancre.  Every  chancroid  should  be  regar 
probably  concealing  a  syphilitic  infection  and  should  be  rt*jM 
examined  for  Spirocheta*  pallida?.  But  Spirochete  pallidae  are  d 
to  demonstrate  in  such  cas(»s,  and  if  their  demonstration  fails,  t] 
sil)ilit\'  of  the  presence  of  a  syphilic  infection  of  chancroidal  cases 
not  be  ruled  out  until  negative*  Wassermanns  repeated  over  i 
weeks  have  been  made,  an<l  until  suflicient  time  has  elapsed  to 
one  definitely  to  exclude  syphilis. 

in  very  early  chancres  the  spirocheta'  arc  abundant,  and  their  c 
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stration  in  such  chancres,  which  have  not  been  treated,  is  easy.    As  the 

chancre  grows  older  their  mimber  in  the  scriini  obtained  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  chancre  becomes  fewer,  so  that  after  ten  days  to  two  weeks 
the  demonstration  is  more  difficult.  But  even  in  these  older  chancres 
persistent  examination  is  usually  succrssful  in  finding  the  organism. 
The  demonstration  may  be  difficult  or  impossible  in  chancres  treated 
with  antiseptics,  particularly  mercurial  antiseptics;  and  for  this  reason 
no  antiseptic*s  should  be  used  upon  genital  sores,  or  other  sores  which 
may  t>e  suspected  of  being  sv^ihilis,  before  conclusive  examinations  for 
spirwhet^  have  been  made.  Mercurial  applications  are  the  wT*rst,  but 
all  antiseptics  make  the  demonstration  more  difficult,  and  their  use, 
before  s>philis  is  excluded,  in  lesions  which  may  be  chancres  is  a  car- 
dinal mistake. 

If  antiseptics  have  been  iL^d  on  a  suspicious  lesion  before  it  comes  to 
examination,  the  lesion  should  Jve  thoroughly  washed  with  normal  saline 
solution^  and  a  wet  dressing  of  this  solution  appHcd  for  twelve  to  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  daily  examinations  for  spirochetxe  then  begun. 

When,  in  suspicious  cases  the  demonstration  of  the  Spirochcta  pallida 
fails,  Wassermann  reactions  should  be  repeatedly  made  at  intervals  of 
not  more  than  a  week  until  the  possibility  of  the  de%^elopment  of  sj^ihilis 
can  be  excluded  by  time;  that  is  for  at  least  six  weeks  after  the  appear- 
ance of  the  suspicious  lesion. 

Treatment. — ^Until  a  positive  diagnosis  has  been  made  the  chancre 
should  not  have  any  treatment,  except  measures  to  keep  it  clean.  It 
should  simply  be  washed  with  water  or  normal  saline  solution.  As  soon 
as  systemic  treatment  of  syphilis  is  l:_>egun,  the  chancre,  which  might 
otherwise  persist  as  an  indolent  lesion  for  several  weeks,  will  promptly 
heal;  so  that  for  the  chancre  itself  there  is  little  need  of  loc^al  treatment. 
For  the  purf>ose,  however,  of  reducing  the  amount  of  infection  in  the 
original  focus,  vigorous  treatment  of  the  chancre  is  indicated.  To  this 
end  the  most  useful  procetlurc  theoretically  should  be  excision  of  the 
chancre  or  its  destruction  by  the  actual  cautery,  and,  when  it  is  so' situ- 
ated that  it  can  be  destroyed  without  Iea\ing  a  deforming  scar,  excision 
or  destruction  by  the  cautery  is  a  good  procedure.  The  most  that  this 
can  do,  however,  is  to  reduce  the  quantity  of  infection  in  its  original 
fm-us,  and  it  should  never  be  undertaken  with  the  expectation  of  abort- 
ing syphilis.  Even  at  the  time  of  the  appearance  of  the  chantTe  the 
spirochete  have  gotten  too  far  beyond  the  original  site  of  infection  to 
be  eradicated  by  any  siirgical  procedure.  The  next  best  method,  if  not 
an  equally  good  one  for  detstroying  spinx-heta?  in  the  chancre,  is  the 
inunction  of  calomel  ointment.  If  the  chancre  is  not  excised  it  should 
have  an  inunction  of  30  per  cent,  calomel  ointment  twice  daily,  and  it 
should  be  dressed  with  calomel  ointment  or  some  bland  dressing, 

SYSTEMIC  SYPHILIB. 

From  about  the  tenth  day  after  the  appearance  of  the  chancre  svphilis 
becomes  generalized.     It  first  spreads  by  the  l>r'mphatics,  but  when  it 
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l)ec'omes  systemic  its  distribution  also  occurs  through  the  blood  s 
During  its  early  course  there  is  a  syphilitic  septicemia.  In  i 
course  it  again  becomes  a  local  disease  in  various  tissues.  It 
spread  is  first  manifested  by  enlargement  of  the  Ijinphatic 
adjacent  to  the  chancre,  and  the  first  clinical  evidence  that 
become  systemic  is  a  general  adenopathy,  which  can  be  rt*cci 
most  easily  in  the  epitrochlear  and  posterior  superficial  cerwal  \ 
This  is  quickly  followed  by  the  appearance  of  one  of  the  sec< 
eruptions  of  SA-philis,  usually  a  maculopapular  eruption,  which  i: 
to  occur  in  the  mouth  in  the  form  of  mucous  patches. 

The  evolution  of  secondary  SN-philis  is  of  striking  regularity,  ai 
evolution  should  Ix*  given  careful  consideration  in  diagnosis.  The  c 
itself  nearly  alwaj's  appears  from  two  to  three  weeks  after  inf 
usually  ulH)ut  the  eighteenth  day.  Great  variations  in  this  incii 
ix»ri<xl  are  repr^rted,  but,  if  they  occur,  they  are  so  rare  that  an^ 
variation  from  this  regular  incubation  period  is  a  weighty  factor  t 
a  diagnosis  of  chancre.  The  chancre  usually  persists  from  foui 
wct»ks,  if  the  patient  is  not  given  specific  treatment.  By  the  time  i 
-that  is  usually  about  six  weeks  after  its  appearance — the  cuXi 
iTui)ti<)n  a])pears.  Tsually  from  a  week  to  ten  days  after  the  appe 
of  the  chancre  the  adjacent  hniphatic  nodes  show  painless  enlarg 
and,  thriH!!  to  four  wtH?ks  after  the  ap|x^arance  of  the  chancre,  as 
and  a  wet*k  or  two  l)eforc  the  appearance  of  the  eruption,  the  epi 
Icar  an<l  ])osterior  superficial  cervical  glands  show  a  similar  enlarge 
In  the  absence  of  this  sequence  of  symptoms,  from  the  appeara 
the  chancre  to  the  appearance  of  the  eruption,  a  diagnosis  of  s\ 
should  be  made  with  very  great  caution.  ITiis  evolution  is  even 
characteristic  than  the  occurrence  of  the  eruption.  The  en 
may  not  cx'cur,  or  it  may  lye  so  faint  as  totally  to  escape  rc(*ogr 
If  present,  it  is  not  nondescript.  It  may  closely  resemble  other 
t ions  toxic  erythemas,  pit\Tiasis  rosea,  and  occasionally  some 
<l(Tniat()si»s  but  it  has  characteristics  that  allow,  as  a  rule,  of  a  dc 
<liagnosis.     It  is  not  true  that  any  sort  of  eruption  may  be  sypliil 

In  the  presence  of  svmptoms  or  facts  suggesting  secondary  sy 
the  Wassennann  reaction  is  of  the  greatest  importances.  In 
sc^condary  sy])hilis  it  is  practically  always  iK)sitive,  and  in  the  fa 
re|)eate(l  reliable  negative  AVassennanns  a  positive  diagnosis  of 
systemic  syphilis  will  not  stand.  As  the  first  months  of  sys1 
s\'])hilis  j)ass,  the  Wassermann  is  less  invariably  jx)sitivc,  eve 
untreated  cases,  but  throughout  the  course  of  secondary  svph 
positive  AVassermann  is  usually  obtainable,  unless  treatment  has  j 
it  negative. 

Treatment. — Specific  treatment  of  ])riniary  or  s(*condary  s\j 
should  never  Ih»  started  In^forc  a  definitely  j>ositive  diagnosis  has 
made.  If  this  prtK^aution  is  not  observed,  treatment  may  so  oh; 
the  situation  that  a  diagnosis  cannot  be  made.  An<l  the  questioi 
r(*spects  the  present  and  future  treatment  and  the  course  to  \w  foil 
in  very  serious  affairs  of  life,  hinging  upon  the  primary  diagnor 
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syphilis  are  too  important  to  warrant  one  in  doing  an^'thing  Irrevo- 
cable that  may  interfere  with  their  determination. 

As  soon,  however,  iis  a  definite  diagnosis  of  syphilis  havS  been  made 
treatment  should  begin.  It  is  well  estahlishe<l  that  in  eaHy  syphilis 
the  sooner  this  treatment  begins  the  better  are  the  chances  of  cnring  the 
patients.  If  the  diagnosis  can  l>e  made  and  treatment  instituted  before 
the  Wassermann  bec*omes  positive,  the  i)rospec*ts  are  excellent  that  the 
case  can  l)e  cured  })y  one  series  of  treatments  with  mercury  and  ars- 
phenamine.  The  prospect  of  prompt  cure,  or  of  prompt  cradit^iition  of 
all  evidence  of  the  disease,  diminishes  rapidly  ^ith  the  first  few  weeks 
after  it  becomes  generalized ;  the  longer  the  disease  jjersists  Ix^fore  specific 
treatment  is  begun,  the  less  favorable  become  the  prospec*ts  of  cure,  and 
the  more  necessary  is  prolonged  treatment. 

Specifit!  Drugs, — The  three  drugs  of  specific  value  in  sj-philis  are 
arsphenamine,  mer^niry,  and  the  iodidesi.  Their  properties  may  l>e  briefly 
sunnnarized  us  follows; 

Arsphcnamioe  is  the  most  efficient  in  destroving  th*-  nrganisnis  of 
sv-philis,  Init  its  aii ministration  may  interfere  with  the  develojmient  of 
the  patient's  resistance  to  s^^ihilis  and  is  at  least  not  followed  by  any 
evidence  that  it  helps  to  develop  resistance* 

Mennry  destroys  tlie  (irganisms,  but  is  a  less  efficient  spiro<-'heticide 
than  arsphenamioe.  It  has.  however,  the  great  advantage  of  not  only 
not  iutcrfering  with  the  rlevelopment  of  the  patient*^  resistance  to  the 
infection,  l>ut  probably  of  increasing  it. 

Potassium  iodide  does  not  destroy  the  organisms  of  syphilis^  but 
causes  the  disapi^earancc  of  syphilitic  infiltrations.  It  is  of  great  value 
therefore  in  curing  the  late  lesions  of  syphilis,  and  it  may  at  times  1mm >f 
great  aid  to  mercury  and  arsiihenaminc  in  caiLsing  solution  of  syphilitic 
infiltrations,  and  thus  uncovering  the  spirochetse  to  the  action  of  the 
uthcr  ilrngs. 

In  tlie  spcM:ific  treatment  of  systemic  s^philLs  merc-ury  and  arsphen- 
amine  are  f  H>th  needed — not  arsphenamine  alone.  When  the  disease  is 
dete(*ted  beftjre  evidences  of  systemic  syphilis  have  appeared,  arsphen- 
ainine  and  men/ur\-  should  he  started  at  once  on  successive  days.  If  the 
disease  is  not  recngnized  until  systemic  syphilis  is  present,  there  is  no 
prospe<'t  of  eradicating  the  disease  by  a  quick  hard  attack  with  arsphen- 
amine,  and  it  is  better,  in  order  to  avoid  the  dangers  of  temjiorary 
cerebral  symptoms  from  arsphenamine  (a  Herxheitner*s  reaction),  to 
give  mercur\'  vigorously  ahiue  for  one  or  two  weeks  l^-fore  Jjeginning 
arsphenamine. 

Prelim innni  ^'iin^^//o/A///erti.— Before  beginning  treatment  a  physical 
survey  of  the  patient's  condition  should  be  made.  The  c^urrent  inten- 
sive methcHls  of  spei*iiic  treatment,  particularly  with  arsphenamine, 
throw  a  c*>usiderable  burden  on  the  patient's  physicial  resistance,  and, 
in  order  that  tliis  should  not  t>vertax  him,  his  points  of  lowered  resist- 
ance should  be  found  at  the  outset. 

Mercury  attacks  chicfl}-  the  teeth  and  the  gastro-intei^tinal  tract. 
Bad  teeth  and  a  foul  mouth  in  particular  interfere  mth  the  efficient  use 
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of  mercury;  and  bad  conditions  of  the  mouth  especiaUy  shouM 
corrected  as  far  as  possible  at  the  beginning  of  treatment.  The  pari 
should  be  instructed  in  the  care  of  the  teeth  and  mouth,  and  can 
teeth  should  be  treated,  but  never  without  notifying  the  dentist  of 
situation,  in  order  that  he  may  protect  himself.  While  taking  treatm 
it  is  well  for  the  patient  to  use  an  oxidizing  mouth  wash,  such 
potassium  chlorate  solution  or  hydrogen  peroxid.  Soft  bleeding  gi 
can  be  improved  by  having  the  patient  paint  them  twice  daily  i 
tincture  of  m\Trh. 

Both  mercury  and  arsphenamine  throw  a  burden  on  the  kidn 
which  may  be  manifested  by  nephritis.  Whenever  patients  are  h 
vigorously  treated  with  arsphenamine  and  mercury  careful  wj 
should  be  made  of  the  kidneys,  and  the  urine  should  be  examine 
weekly  intervals. 

In  general,  arsphenamine  should  be  given  with  caution  to  pati 
who  show  evidence  of  grovss  disease,  other  than  syphilitic  processes, 
ticularly  of  the  liver,  the  kidneys,  or  the  vascular  system. 

Methods  of  Trexitmeni. — ^The  specific  treatment  of  sj-philis  is 
carrial  out  by  courses  of  treatment  of  eight  to  ten  week.s'  durat 
between  which  there  are  intervals  of  rest  of  one  to  three  mor 
These  coiu^ses  should  consist  of  both  mercury  and  arsphenamine  g 
in  conjunction,  but  the  methods  of  administering  the  two  drugs  maj 
clearness  Ikj  considered  separately. 

Mercury. — A  course  of  mercury  should  consist  of  eight  to  ten  wt 
treatment.  The  most  efficient  methods  of  administering  mercury,  oi 
ting  intravenous  injec»tions,  which  have  not  come  into  common 
here,  are  by  inunctions  or  by  intramuscular  injections.  Either  of  ti 
methods  is  efficient  if  well  carried  out. 

Inunctions. — For  inunctions  mercurial  ointment  should  be  used.  ] 
disagreeable  substitutes  have  been  suggested,  but  their  value  has 
been  established.  A  course  should  consist  of  from  30  to  50  inuncti< 
An  inunction  should  l)e  given  daily  and  at  each  inunction  4  t 
grams,  (1  to  2  drams)  of  merciu*ial  ointment  should  be  rubbed 
Inunctions  to  be  eft'ective  should  be  carefully  administered,  and  it  is  > 
difficult  to  have  a  patient  administer  them  satisfactorily  to  him* 
Before  the  inunction  the  area  to  be  used  should  be  washed  with  alec 
or  with  soap  and  water.  The  ointment  should  be  rubbed  in  gei 
with  the  palm,  using  a  gentle  rotary  motion,  and  the  rubbing  should  c 
tinue  for  20  to  30  minutes  in  order  to  get  absorption  of  the  ointmi 
The  ointment  remaining  after  the  inunction  should  be  left  ufKin 
surface  and  allowed  to  get  into  the  underclothes.  These  should 
be  changed  more  than  once  or  twice  a  week  during  the  course.  After 
inunctions  the  patient  should  take  a  bath,  and  take  one  day's  j 
from  inunctions. 

In  order  to  avoid  dermatitis,  surfaces  free  from  hair  should  be  choi 
for  inunctions.  Flexures  of  joints  should  also  be  avoided,  because  i 
skin  of  these  is  too  delicate  to  witlistand  the  irritation.  The  b 
surfaces  are  the  sides  of  the  back,  the  sides  of  the  abdomen  and  chc 
and  the  front  surfaces  of  the  thighs. 
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Injectiom, — Both  soluble  and  insoluble  salts  of  mercury  are  used  for 

inject  ions. 

The  iTisohible  salts  have  hitherto  been  favored  as  furnishing  the  most 
vigorous  form  of  treatment.    This  preference  is  disappearing  and  the 

soluble  salts  are  gaining  in  favor.  The  insolu)>le  salts  have  the  advan- 
tage of  convenience  in  that  they  require  administration  only  at  intervals 
of  about  a  wi'ck.  Tlicy  have  the  object iun  that  they  become  encysteil 
in  the  muscles  at  the  site  of  injection,  so  that  the  rate  of  absorjv 
tiou  from  them  is  very  uncertain.  This  makes  serious  mercurial  iutoxi- 
cation  a  rare  but  occasional  accident  from  their  administration.  But 
the  most  imi»ortant  objection  to  the  insoluble  salts  is  that  because  of  the 
uncertain  rate  of  absorption  from  the  insoluble  deposits  the  dusi.^  of 
mercury  which  the  patient  receives  is  unknown.  This  is  the  chief 
reason  for  the  shifting  of  preference  from  the  insoluble  to  the  soluble 
salts. 

Insohtble  Salts,  The  insoluble  forms  of  mercury  which  are  com- 
monly used  are  the  salicylate,  calomel  and  metallic  mercury.  They 
are  all  ^ven  in  suspensions  in  oil.  The  usual  strength  is  20  grams 
(weight)  of  either  salicylate,  calomel,  or  metallic  mercury  in  enough 
inl  to  make  IW  c,c.  (volume).  The  salicylate  or  ciiiouiel  is  mixed  with 
sterile  olive  oil  or  other  sterile  fatty  oils.  Metallic  mercury  is  usually 
ailministered  in  the  form  of  gray  oil,  a  gof)d  formula  for  which  is: 
Itcdistilled  mcrcur>%  20  grams;  chlorbutanob  2  grams;  anhydrous 
lanolin,  W  va\:  olive  oil  to  make  ItM)  c.c.  The  average  intermuscular 
dose  of  each  of  these  forms  of  mercury  is  I  grain;  the  average  dose, 
tlierefnre,  of  each  of  these  preparations  is  5  minims.  This  may  be 
cautiously  and  gradually  incrcase<l  to  2  grains^- !0  minims. 

Sottthle  Sfilts. — Various  soluble  salts  of  mercury  arc  recommended 
as  having  diH'erent  advautages.  The  three  most  ccanmonly  used  are 
mercuric  chloride,  mercuric  benzoate,  and  mercuric  succinimid.  The 
chloride  and  succinimid  are  given  in  a  1  or  2  fjer  cent,  solution  with 
1  per  cent,  sfidium  chhjride  in  water;  the  benzoate  in  2  per  cent,  solu- 
tion with  2S>  per  cent,  scwJium  chloride.  The  d<ises  of  the  three  salts 
are  the  same,  the  average  dose  J  grain  (12  minims  {»f  2  per  cent,  solution 
or  25  minims  of  1  per  cent,  solution),  every  second  day.  This  can  be 
increase4l  to  |  grain  daily  in  emergencies.  Of  these  three  preparations 
my  j:*rcfcren(e  is  for  the  bichloride  solution.  I  have  found  no  ad\'an- 
tages  in  comft>rt  or  otherwise  iu  the  less  familiar  salts* 

The  objection  to  soluble  salts  is  the  fretpiency  with  whicli  they  must 
be  at!ministere<b  and  also  the  fact  that  they  are  somewhat  more  painful. 
The  pain  from  them,  however*  is  usually  slight—not  more  than  an 
aching  rliscomfort  for  an  hour  or  so.  Very  rarely  is  a  patient  found  iu 
whom  the  ]iain  from  the  soluble  salts,  or  the  induration  from  the  insol- 
uble salts,  is  so  troublesome  that  injecticms  have  to  be  abandoned. 
The  advantages  of  the  soluble  injections  are  the  promptness  of  their 
absorption  and  the  certainty  of  the  dose.  They  gi\'e  a  certain,  vigorous 
means  of  attacking  sy]>hilis  with  merciuy  unequatle<l,  in  my  opinion, 
by  any  other  method,  with  the  possible  exception  of  intravenous 
injections. 
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Technic  of  Injections, — ^For  all  intramuscular  injections  a  L 
of  glass  hj-podermic  syringe  should  be  used  with  a  IJ  inch, : 
gauge  needle.  The  syringe  should  be  sterilized  at  the  time  < 
and  if  oil  suspensions  are  used,  must  be  dried,  either  by  hea 
washing  with  alcohol.  The  skin  at  the  point  of  injection  d 
sterilized  by  painting  with  iodine.  The  best  sites  for  the  ii 
are  in  the  upper  outer  quadrant  of  either  buttock.  The  oute 
the  upper  inner  quadrants  may  also  be  used.  In  making  ii 
care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  the  neighborhood  of  the  scial 
or  of  the  hip-joint.  The  injection  must  be  made  into  the  mu 
into  the  skin  or  subcutaneous  tissue.  The  needle,  attachec 
empty  syringe,  should  be  sharply  driven  into  the  buttocks  foi 
length;  the  empty  syringe  then  detached,  and  filled  with  the 
tion  to  be  injected.  Detaching  the  syringe  gives  an  opport 
see  if  blood  wells  up  into  the  needle;  if  this  should  occur  i 
indicate  that  a  vein  had  been  entered,  and  that  injection  at  tl 
is  dangerous.  If  the  needle  remains  clear,  the  sjTinge  is  attac 
the  injection  slowly  made. 

AitsPHENAMiNE  (Salvarsan,  ()()()). — Arspheuamine  has  sho 
a  remedy  which  nmst  be  used  ynXh  caution  in  order  to  avoid  its 
As  a  rule  it  is  given  now  in  moderate  doses  at  intervals  whi' 
of  the  excretion  of  nearly  all  of  the  pre\'ious  dose  before  the  n 
is  administered.  It  should  be  given  in  doses  of  1  deci^am  to 
or  \M)  pounds  of  the  patient's  body  weight,  and  at  intervals  o 
seven  days.  The  usual  practice  is  to  give  it  at  intervals  of 
The  average  course  of  treatment  is  6  doses,  after  which  the  p 
given  a  few  weeks  rest  before  the  coiu*se  is  repeated.  Some  aut 
of  large  ex])erience  urge  its  use  in  greater  doses,  and  at  shorter  ir 
When  syphilis  is  discovered  before  the  Wassermann  becomes  p 
the  prospect  of  aborting  the  disease  is  good  enough  to  warrant 
the  drug  at  intervals  of  four  to  five  days,  and,  with  care,  in  soi 
larger  doses. 

The  number  of  courses  of  arsphenamine  a  patient  should  tak< 
greatly  in  different  cases.  If,  in  cases  gotten  before  the  \Vass< 
becomes  positive,  no  symptoms  of  s\'philis  other  than  the  c 
develop,  and  if  the  Wassermann  remains  negative  in  repeated 
quent  Wassermann  examinations,  it  may  not  be  necessary  to 
the  course  of  arsphenamine  at  all.  But  such  cases  should  be  w 
for  at  least  two  years,  with  Wassermanns  at  the  intervals  of  tl 
four  months.  And  it  Ls  the  safest  course  to  give  them  at  leats 
three  subsequent  courses  of  mercury  with  intervals  of  rest  of  tl 
four  months  each. 

In  early  cases  in  which  the  W^assermann  Ims  become  positive 
treatment  is  begun,  but  becomes  negative  with  the  first  cot 
arsphenamine  anil  mercury,  the  patients  should  be  watched  for  a 
two  years,  with  Wassermanns  at  intervals  of  two  or  three  montl 
should  have  at  least  two  or  three  subsequent  courses  of  mere 
intervals  of  three  or  four  months. 
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III  rases  in  which  a  p<»sitive  Wassermaim  or  other  eviflence  of  s>7>hilis 
persists,  or  recurs»  treatment  with  mercury  ami  arsphenamine  should 
be  re|)eatefl  with  iiitcrvuls  of  rest  of  two  mouths  durin^^  the  first  year, 
and.  with  somewhat  lonjjer  intervals  of  re,st  ilitrin^  the  second  year. 
It  is  douhtfiil  if  aoythin^^  is  gained  by  etmthminjij  jx^riodic  arsphen* 
amine  treatuient  bey**nd  two  years  in  these  cases  with  persistently 
positive  \^assermanns,  but  at  least  two  courses  of  mercury  a  year  for 
tw(»  years  mtire  should  l>e  jdven.  There  are  authorities  who  hold  that 
in  sucli  cases  the  effort  should  not  be  given  up  to  render  the  Wasser- 
inann  permanently  negative  l>y  the  use  of  arsphenamine.  It  is  the 
experience  of  other  authorities^  however,  that  this  effort  is  not  Ukely 
to  be  successful  in  these  intractable  cases,  and  that  the  excessive  per- 
sistence in  the  use  of  the  drug  proves  a  heavy  burden  on  the  patient's 
health. 

N Eo A RHPH EXAMINE. — There  is  sfune  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
rchitive  value  of  arsphenamine  and  neoarsphenamine  in  s^-philis,  but, 
if  there  is  any  ilitference  in  the  action  of  the  twi*  drug's,  it  is  not  suffi- 
ciently distinct  to  mean  any  practical  difference  in  their  effectiveness. 
The  chief  objt^'tions  to  neoarsphenamine  are  that  it  is  more  unstable 
and  is  more  likely  to  contain  poisonous  bx^iroducts,  and,  thas,  is  more 
frecpieutly  followefl  by  toxic  ssTiiptoms;  but  with  improvement  in  its 
manufacture  this  latter  objection  is  rapidly  disapiiearing.  Neoarsphen- 
amine has  the  great  practical  advantage  that  its  administration  is  much 
simpler.  It  can  Ik*  given  with  safety  intravenously  in  15  c.c.  to  25  c.c. 
of  water  for  a  full  dose,  which  makes  its  intra\enou8  injection  a  very 
simple  procediue.  It  also  simply  requires  solution  in  water;  for  its  solu- 
tion doc»s  not  m-tnl  neutralization  as  does  tliat  of  arsphenamine.  The 
equivalent  dose  is  50  per  cent,  larger,  so  that  its  dose  is  IJ  decigrams  to 
each  25  or  *M\  pounds  of  patient's  weight.  The  courses  and  intervals 
of  treatment  are  the  same. 

Tfchnir  of  Arsphtnowitie  and  Neoar.sphejiojnine  Adirmmt ration. — 
General  management.  A  certain  amount  of  care  with  patients  will 
prevent  many  reactions  from  arsphenamine.  They  bear  the  drug 
better  when  the  gastro-intestinal  tract  is  relatively  empty.  It  is  desir- 
able to  move  the  lx>weLs  frec*l\'  with  a  cathartic  in  the  morning  Inrfore 
administration,  and  no  food  should  be  taken  for  at  least  four  hours 
before,  and  four  hours  after  it.  If  it  is  given  in  the  morning,  the  patient 
f^honld  omit  breakfast  and  luncheon;  if,  in  the  aftermxm,  luncheon  and 
dinner.  After  the  dose  the  patient  shouhl  rc^st  in  a  rcH^^umbent  position 
for  at  least  half  an  hour.  It  pcThaps  is  I>etter  that  he  should  go  to  liefl 
until  the  next  morning.  This,  however,  is  rather  an  excess  of  caution, 
for  experience  has  shown  that  the  a^lministration  of  arsphenamine  to 
and)ulatory  patients  is  about  as  safe  as  to  patients  confined  to  bed, 
providing  the  precautions  suggested  above  are  carried  out. 

luimrenous  InjiTiUms. — Of  course  any  procedure  that  involves 
injecticm  into  a  vein  should  not  be  undertaken  except  under  strict 
aseptic  conditions,  The  fact  that  the  administration  of  arsphenamine 
is  so  eonmion  and  seems  st)  trivial  an  operation  should  make  it  no 
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exception.  It  should  not  be  given  unless  it  can  be  done  witl 
in  this  respect.  The  apparatus  and  instruments  should  be  be 
at  least  twenty  minutes.  The  water  for  the  solution  should  be 
distilled  to  avoid  reactions,  which  are  well  demonstrated  to  I 
frequent  when  this  precaution  is  neglected.  Toxic  effects  are  r 
likely  to  occur  if  the  drug  is  well  diluted,  and  if  the  injection 
slowly.  The  solution  should  be  made  with  20  c.c.  to  30  c.c.  < 
for  each  decigram  of  the  drug.  Before  the  ampoule  in  which  t 
is  contained  is  opened  it  should  be  examined  for  defects.  }. 
in  the  ampoule,  such  as  a  crack,  likely  means  the  admissioi 
which  woidd  cause  dangerous  oxidation  of  the  drug.  The  s 
should  be  sterilized  in  a  strong  antiseptic  solution,  such  as  1 
mercuric  chloride  solution.  It  should  then  be  dipj>ed  in  alcoh 
to  free  it  from  the  other  antiseptic  and  as  a  further  test  to  see  tl 
not  defective.  It  should  be  wiped  dry  with  sterile  gauze  befon 
ing.  Mercuric  chloride  causes  decomposition  of  arsphenamii 
its  solution  in  particular  should  be  carefully  wijjed  off  bef 
ampoule  is  broken.  High  temperature  decomposes  arsphenami 
on  no  account  should  the  ampoule  be  sterilized  by  heating,  ei 
boiling  or  dry  heat. 

The  arsphenamine  should  be  shaken  from  the  ampoule  into  t 
tainer  in  which  the  solution  is  to  be  made,  preferably  a  mixing  e 
About  50  c.c.  of  water  should  then  be  added,  and  solution  encc 
by  a  rotatory  motion  of  the  container.  In  order  to  avoid  adi 
with  air  there  should  be  as  little  of  a  shaking  motion  as  possibh 
preparation  of  the  Dermatological  Research  Laboratory,  knc 
arsenol)enzol,  requires  that  the  water  be  heated  to  g/et  solu 
arsphenamine,  and  with  this  preparation  the  water  can  be 
brought  to  the  boiling  point  for  a  moment  in  making  the  sc 
The  other  preparations  of  arsphenamine  dissolve  at  room  tempe 
and  are  decomposed  by  heat,  and  must  not  be  dissolved  in  w; 
high  temperature.  The  primary  solution  of  arsphenamine  is  aci 
it  must  be  neutralized  before  administration.  This  is  done  1 
addition  of  a  few  drops  of  a  fresh  15  per  cent,  solution  of  a 
hydroxide.  This  should  be .  added  drop  by  drop.  It  inmiec 
precipitates  the  arsphenamine.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  sc 
becomes  in  very  slight  degree  alkaline  a  sodium  salt  of  the  d 
formed,  which  at  once  redissolves.  The  addition  of  the  alkali  j 
be  stopped  as  soon  a,s  resolution  has  occurred.  If  in  the  subsc 
further  dilution  of  the  solution  a  precipitation  occurs,  this  is  ove 
by  the  addition  of  a  very  few  drops  of  sodium  hydroxide  solutic 
caution  is  used  to  add  the  sodium  hydroxide  solution  only  a  dro] 
time,  the  moment  when  complete  solution  of  the  previously,  pi 
tated  arsphenamine  occurs  is  a  sufficiently  accurate  gauge  of  the  j 
alkalinity  of  the  solution,  and  makes  the  technic  outlined  above 
one.  But  it  is  only  safe  when  neutralization  is  cautiously  doi 
described  above,  and  not  when  an  uncertain  excess  of  alkali  is  tl 
into  the  solution. 
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A  word  of  t-aution  should  be  sounded  as  to  the  danger  of  inadvert- 
ently failing  to  neutralize  the  solution  and  injecting  the  primary  ar-itl 
solution.  There  is  no  difference  in  the  appearance  of  the  two  solutluus, 
and  this  mistake  can  occur.  It  may  cause  no  trouble,  but  the  acid 
si>luti*»n  is  much  more  toxic  than  the  slightly  alkaline  and  is  dangerous. 
Bei'ause  of  the  possil>ility  of  this  mistake  one  who  is  preparing  the 
solution  should  not  l>e  interrupted  in  the  work  until  he  has  finished. 

After  the  arsphenainine  is  redisstjlv^d,  and  the  solution  is  clear,  it 
should  l)e  filtered  tlirough  wet  sterile  cotton  in  a  small  funnel  into  the 
(Container  from  wliieh  it  is  to  be  administered.  Then  water  at  a  tem- 
|M-rature  to  f)ring  the  entire  solution  up  to  body  heat,  should  l)e  added 
to  make  the  dilution  up  to  lOt]  cx\  to  180  c,c.  of  water  for  ordinary 
doses.  The  rub!>er  tulie  connecting  the  container  with  the  needle  ma\' 
Ik*  previously  filled  with  normal  saline  solution,  or  the  arsphenaniinc 
solutiun  may  tje  allowed  to  fill  the  tulH\  Care  must  he  exercised  that 
all  air  bubbles  are  gotten  out  of  the  tube,  so  that  no  air  is  left  to  l>e 
injec'teil  into  the  vein.  If  the  vein  to  be  used  Ls  one  dillicult  to  enter, 
ttv  if  the  injci'tion  nmst  Ix*  made  into  a  small  vein,  an  ordinary  hypo- 
ilermir  netMjle  is  satisfactory  for  the  injection.  Ordinarily  a  st»niewliat 
larger  hypodermic  needle — one  of  about  IS  guage— is  usetK  The  most 
convenient  needle  is  the  Schreil>er  needle  with  a  thumb  guard. 

The  drug  should  be  given  with  the  patient  lying  down.  The  veins 
usually  iL^etl  are  the  large  veins  of  the  flexor  aspect  of  the  elliow,  l»ut 
when  these  are  not  available  for  any  reason,  other  veins  may  l)e  usetl. 
It  has  been  suggested  in  difficult  ca.ses  to  make  the  injection  into 
vari(*ose  veins  when  these  are  present.  As  varicose  veins  are  already 
vulneralile,  it  would  seem  to  be  an  unwise  practice.  The  skin  should 
be  sterilized  by  washing  with  soap  and  water  and  painting  with  iodine. 
When  the  elbow  is  used  the  xein  is  distended  hy  a  tourniquet  around 
the  middle  of  the  uppcT  arm.  The  needle  is  pushed  through  the  skin 
in  the  line  of  the  vein  either  directly  over  it  or  to  the  side  of  it,  and  then 
is  pushetl  into  tlie  vein.  Entry  into  the  vein  is  suggesttMl  by  a  feeling 
of  entering  a  cavity,  and  is  demonstrateil  by  a  free  fiow^  of  blood  from 
the  needle.  Innneiliately  the  vein  is  entered  care  should  be*  taken  not 
to  push  the  nwdle  further  in  onler  to  avoid  the  danger  of  wounding 
or  going  through  the  wail  of  the  vein.  As  soon  as  the  needle  is  in  the 
vein  the  tourniquet  sluHilii  be  Imisened*  Only  after  the  tomniquet  is 
loosened.  Ls  the  tul>e  attached  to  the  needle  and  the  injection  begun. 
The  reservoir  should  be  held  about  two  ft^t  above  the  level  of  the  vein, 
and  the  rate  of  flow  should  be  >o  regulated  by  its  elevation  that  not 
less  than  five  minutes  is  consumed  in  the  administration  of  the  dose. 
Before  the  last  of  tlie  solution  has  flowed  out  of  the  tulse  the  injection 
shoukl  l)€  stopped  by  lowering  the  container  Vx^low  the  level  of  the  site 
of  injection.  This  as]>irates  lilowl  back  througli  the  needle,  and  pre- 
vents the  leaving  of  an  irritating  drop  of  solution  in  the  tissues  upon  the 
withdrawal  of  the  needle. 

Technic.  of  Administraiifm  of  Nei>^rsphenamine. — Neo-arsphenamine 
19  dissolved  in  water  at  slightly  above  body  temperature,  and  the 
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primary  solution  without  neutnilization  is  administered.  Xeo-a 
amine  is  safely  administered  in  concentrated  solution;  15  ca 
c.c.  of  water  is  a  safe  dilution.  This  quantity  is  conveniently  a 
tered  intravenously  by  means  of  an  all-glass  sx-ringe  of  the  Lu 
The  hijection  should  be  made  slow^ly,  but  because  of  the  small  q 
of  solution  is  quickly  completed. 

Accidents  in  the  Administraivm  of  Arsphena?nme, — Injection 
— Injection  of  air  in  any  quantity  \%ill  result  in  air  embolism. 
distressing  and  dangerous  accident  which  may  be  fatal.  It  is  ; 
by  being  sure,  before  the  injection  begins,  that  all  air  in  the  t 
been  gotten  out  after  the  solution  is  poured  into  the  reservoir. 

InfiHratum  of  Tissues. — Arsphenamine  or  neo-arsphenamine  ; 
is  irritating,  and,  if  it  escapes  into  the  tissues  outside  the  blood 
produces  inflammatory  reaction.  When  it  is  going  into  th< 
stream  there  is  no  pain.  The  occurrence  of  sharp  discomfort  at 
of  injection  is  evidence  that  escape  into  the  tissues  is  oceurr 
this  amounts  to  only  a  few  drops  it  will  cause  a  trivial  reaction; 
considerable  amount  of  the  solution  is  injected  into  the  tissues, 
bosis  of  the  vein  will  occur  and  a  violent  inflammatory  indurat 
form.  This  may  go  on  to  sloughing  with  the  occurrence  of  ai 
which  heals  very  slowly.  These  accidents  are  extremely  ran 
proper  care  in  the  administratitm  is  observed.  When  such  an  a< 
occurs  the  lesion  should  be  treated  by  complete  rest  of  the  pn 
application  of  hot  fomentations  until  the  active  symptoms  sub 

Reactions  from  Arsphenamine, — As  a  rule  there  are  no  s>ti 
following  the  administration  of  this  drug.  In  rare  instances,  he 
symptoms  of  poisoning  occur.  These  varj'  from  slight  tem 
distress  to  fatal  poisoning  in  excessively  rare  cases.  Some  oi 
reactions  can  be  accounted  for  by  careless  tei*hnic;  by  the  use  ol 
that  is  not  freshly  distilled  and  that  contains  dead  organic  n 
by  excessive  alkalinity  of  the  solution;  by  too  concentrate<l  sol 
by  too  rapid  administration.  Perhaps  some  of  them,  also,  are  ( 
h>'persensitiveness  of  certain  patients  to  the  drug.  But  after 
these  factors  are  eliminated  there  remain  a  considerable  number 
arise  from  the  drug  itself,  probably  from  impurities  due  to  del 
manufacture.  Every  once  hi  a  while  a  bad  lot  of  arsphenam 
foimd,  and  when  there  is  a  severe  reaction  one  should  use  other 
from  the  same  lot  of  the  pre])aration  with  very  great  caution. 

The  reactions  can  be  divided  into  early  and  late,  the  early  rea 
occurring  within  a  few  hours  after  injection,  and  the  late  reactions 
a  day  to  three  or  four  weeks  after  injection.  The  early  reactioi 
characterized  by  symi)toms  of  acute  poisoning;  the  late  by  sym] 
of  organic  disturbances  that  are  the  result  of  the  slow  action  of  po 

Early  Reactions. — (1 )  Nansea. — ^^fhe  most  frequent  reaction  is  n 
and  malaise  occurring  five  to  seven  hours  after  the  injection, 
is  usually  accomi)anied  by  more  or  less  vomiting,  and  there  ma> 
chill  and  slight  fever.    These  symptoms  are  much  more  likely  to 
w^hen  the  bowels  have  not  been  cleared  out,  or  when  the  drug  is 
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with  UkhI  ill  the  stomach,  Thest*  syinptoms  tlisapiaear  in  a  few  hours, 
antl  require  no  treatment.  This  slight  thsturhance  is  not  a  c<»iitra- 
indication  to  the  further  c^autious  use  of  the  dru^, 

2.  Fehrile  Hraeiiim, — Ort 'as  ion  ally  a  reaction  occurs  of  the  same  sort 
as  described  ahove,  but  much  more  intense,  wit ii  a  sharj)  chill  antl  tem- 
perature of  ini^  to  104°  F,,  headache,  pains  in  the  legs  and  back, 
nausea,  vomiting  and  diarrhea.  In  these  reactions  there  is  not  infre- 
quently also  an  accompanying  urticaria  or  an  erythematous  eruption. 
The  symptoms  usually  subside  in  one  or  two  days.  The  patient  should 
be  kept  in  l>etl,  given  plent\^  of  water,  and  ]}Ut  on  a  liquid  diet  initil  the 
reaction  is  past.  The  further  use  of  arsphcnamine  in  these  cases  should 
be  cautious, 

3.  Immediate  Aade  Remiion. — Xitroid  Re(w(ion. — Occasionally  an 
alarming,  acute  reaction  immediately  follows  the  atlministration  of  tljc 
drug.  In  such  cases  symptoms  usually  begin  before  the  injection  is 
compk*ted.  This  is  the  soK'alled  anaphylactoid  reaction,  but  it  prob- 
ably has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  amiphylaxis.  A  nuich  fjctter 
name  wliich  has  been  applitMl  to  it  is  nitroid,  from  the  resemblance 
to  nitroglycerine  and  other  nitrogen-comp^amd  }M>isoniiig  which  its 
symptoms  closely  resemble.  This  immediate  ars])henamine  reaction 
is  that  of  acnte  prjisoning,  producing  intense  congestion  from  vaso- 
motor dilation.  The  patient  suddenly  shows  symptoms  of  distress. 
Prelhninary  to  tliis  he  may  have  a  queer  taste,  such  as  a  metallic  taste, 
or  one  of  garlic  or  ether.  Congestion  apj>ean>  on  the  neck  and  spreads 
rapidly  over  the  face.  Congestion  and  swelling  of  the  face  become 
intense  and  edema  of  the  glottis  ma>'  occur,  which,  however,  is  not 
likely  to  Iw  fatal.  The  poise  is  rapid  an<l  weak.  The  respiration  is 
lalM>re<b  and  the  patient  complains  of  tightness  in  the  chest  and  pre* 
cordial  distress.  The  condition  may  l>econie  apparently  very  grave 
with  failure  of  the  pulse  at  the  wrist,  cyanosis,  and  s.Micope.  Even  tbe 
most  severe  of  these  cases  usually  quickly  pass  through  the  crisis  and 
rapidlx'  rcco\'er. 

The  treatment  is  the  injection  of  epinephrin  to  counteract  the  vaso- 
motor dilation.  The  eflcct  of  the  injection  of  1  c,c,  of  a  1  to  KMIO  stilu- 
tion  is  usually  immediate.  This  nuiy  be  repeated  at  intervals  of  fifteen 
to  thirty  minutes,  as  long  as  necessar\^  to  control  the  symptoms.  As  a 
precaution  against  this  emergency  there  shouki  always  be  present  when 
arsphenaminc  is  administered  a  hypmiermic  syringe  c*ontaining  1  c.e. 
of  this  solution  ready  for  immediate  injection  if  necessary.  Epinephrin 
solution  is  not  imincfliatcly  damagcfi  l>y  l>oiling,  so  that  it  may  be 
sterilized  by  boiling  if  it  is  to  be  uschI  prom]>tly  thereafter. 

This  reaction  is  a  toxic  reaction  due  in  most  cases  either  to  decom- 
p4>sition  of  the  arsphenaminc  or  to  impurities  from  its  manufacture. 
At  times  it  is  perhaps  due  to  pt*rsojud  idiosyncrasy.  Its  occurren<.*e 
indicates  the  necessity  for  a  careful  checking  up  of  the  technic  of  admin- 
istration and  an  examination  into  the  quality  of  the  prmluct  being  used. 
It  does  not  ccmtra-indicate  the  further  use  of  the  drug  in  the  patient, 
but  its  further  use  slumld  Ik*  cautious. 
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Late  Reactions. — (1)  Deterioratian  of  Health. — One  of  the  I 
dences  that  a  patient  is  doing  well  on  specific  treatment  for  s> 
the  fact  that  his  general  health  is  improving,  or  at  least  not  dei 
ing.  Occasionally  under  arsphenamine  patients  show  a  lowerii 
general  health  without  evidence  of  organic  disturbance.  Th< 
is  diminished;  they  sleep  badly;  the  appetite  is  iXK>r;  and  tl 
weight.  Such  cases  need  consideration.  If  these  symptoms 
under  the  use  of  the  drug  it  should  be  stopped  temjjorarily 
should  have  abundant  rest,  liberal  diet,  tonics,  and  measures  to 
elimination,  Such  cases  are  likely  to  be  helped  by  iron  and  me: 

2.  Exfoliative  Dermatitis. — Occasionally  as  a  result  of  arsphe 
patients  develop  exfoliative  dermatitis.  It  begins  usually  as 
more  or  less  extensive,  scarlatiniform  erythema.  If  the  druj 
persisted  in  and  the  patient  has  had  little  of  it,  it  disapp>ears  i 
days.  It  may  begin  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours  after  adminis 
or  several  days  later.  If,  in  spite  of  the  warning  of  such  an  e: 
the  drug  is  continued,  an  intense  universal  exfoliative  dermatit 
to  develop.  These  eruptions  are  arsenical  eruptions  which  oeca 
follow  the  administration  of  other  forms  of  arsenic.  They  are 
panied  by  more  or  less  illness,  and  may  or  may  not  be  accomp^a 
nephritis.  They  are  serious  complications,  and  the  appearance 
erythema  after  the  administration  of  arsphenamine  is  a  warning 
the  drug. 

8.  Alhuviiuuria  and  Nephritis, — A  trace  of  albumin  with  a  fe 
is  frequently  found  in  the  urine  the  morning  after  an  injec 
arsphenamine.  This  usually  disappears  in  the  course  of  a  day 
is  transitory,  and  the  casts  are  few,  it  is  not  a  contra-indication 
further  administration  of  the  drug. 

True  nephritis  may  occur  from  arsphenamine.  It  is  occas 
associated  with  exfoliative  dermatitis,  but  more  frequently  v 
such  association.  It  is  a  serious  complication.  It  may  perma 
damage  the  kidneys,  and  be  followed  by  all  the  sequelae  of 
nephritis.  The  occurrence  of  nephritis  in  the  course  of  adminisi 
of  arsi)henaniine  is  a  complication  which  should  stop  the  fiui^^her  i 
istration  of  the  drug,  until  the  patient  is  entirely  recovered,  an< 
it  should  be  given  with  great  caution. 

Syphilis  at  times  itself  causes  nephritis.  Such  a  nephritis  is  bei 
by  mercury,  and  perha])s  would  be  by  arsphenamine.  The  de 
ment  of  nephritis  during  the  administration  of  arsphenamin 
mercury  is  a  strong  indication  that  it  is  not  a  syphilitic  nephriti 
one  due  to  the  drugs,  probably  to  the  arsphenamine. 

4.  Jaundice  and  Hepatitis, — The  appearance  of  jaundice  a 
course  of  arsphenamine  has  occurred  not  infrequently  in  the  expe 
of  some  expert  s\7)hilographers.  Others  report  it  as  very  rar 
develops  late,  usually  two  or  three  weeks  after  a  course  of  treat 
The  patients  become  jaundiced ;  are  ill,  but  not  alarmingly  so ;  and 
show  enlargement  of  the  liver.  As  a  rule  they  recover  complet 
two  or  three  weeks.    The  condition  is  due  to  a  hepatitis  of  ars 
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origin,  such  as  is  known  to  *>c'cur  from  poisoning  by  arsenic  in  other 
forms.  It  is  a  eoiuplit-ation  that  should  cause  the  further  use  of 
arsphenamine  t(»  hv  very  gU!irtk'<L 

5.  Hemorrhagic  Envvphalilh, — Hemorrhagic  encephalitis  is  one  of 
tlie  rarest,  as  it  is,  perhaps,  the  most  serious  accident  from  arspheua- 
mine.  The  symptoms  appear  two  to  three  or  four  days  after  adminis- 
tration. There  is  first  severe  hea*htelie,  dulness,  and  mental  confusion, 
which  may  be  fullowefl  quickly-  by  convulsions,  coma,  and  death  in  tiie 
course  of  a  few  days.  Some  of  tlie  eases  may  iu»t  i^'o  on  to  the  ^Tiivest 
symptoms,  and  recovery  may  take  phice;  but  the  eonditiim  is  a  very 
grave  one,  and  almost  invariably  fatal.  It  is  apt  to  be  ci implicated 
by  nephritis  and  liepatitis.  It  is  an  arsenical  poisoning.  The  case 
should  be  treated  by  stimulating  elimination  as  fully  as  possible, 
uicluding,  perhaps,  bleeding  and  intravenous  administration  of  normal 
saline  solution. 

i'ompiiaitkms  after  Ar,fpl(efiaminf'  nt^  Dae  fa  the  Drag  iLnlf.  fier^- 
heimer  Keaction. — The  administration  of  arsplienaoiine  causes  a  tem- 
porary engorgement  an*l  swelling  of  syphilitic  lesions,  presumably 
from  the  lilj»eration  of  ttixins  caused  by  the  destruction  of  the  spiro- 
cheti^.  With  syi)liilitic  lesions  located  in  structures  where  swelling 
may  cause  impairment  of  function,  this  reaction  ma\'  produce  serious 
and  even  grave  symptoms.  Tliese  symptoms  are  most  likely  to  arise 
from  interference  with  brain  functions  by  a  Ilerxheimer  reaction  in 
meningeal  lesions  in  early  sy]>liilis.  The  symptoms  are  those  of  acute 
brain  pressure.  There  may  be  paralysis,  confusion  and  dniness,  or 
fTJHja.  Even  in  the  apparently  grave*st  cases  reci ►very  usually  occurs. 
In  late  syphilis  dangerous  comi)lications  may  be  pr^Hhited  by  this 
reaction  occurring  in  sy])hilitjc  lesions  of  the  vist*era  or  of  the  circula- 
tory system,  particularly  of  the  heart  and  the  aorta. 

The  jKiSsibility  of  this  reaction  oet^urring  in  the  brain  in  patients 
who  have  not  beei»  treated  until  the\'  have  florid  secondary  syphilis, 
should  make  one  somewhat  cautious  in  beginning  its  administration  in 
these  eases,  especially  if  the  patients  have  shown,  by  having  syphilitic 
headache,  that  they  have  meningeal  irritation.  It  can  be  guarded 
against  by  giving  these  patients  mercury  and  iodides  fur  one  or  two 
weeks  l:»efore  iR^ginning  ars}>henamine,  and  by  beginning  the  use  (jf  this 
drug  with  small  doses,  going  up  to  the  full  dose  at  the  second  or  third 
injection.  The  danger  of  this  reaction  is  an  indication  also  for  caution 
in  beginning  the  use  of  arsphenamine  in  late  lesions  of  the  viscera  and 
the  bloodvessels.  Here  it  can  be  guarded  agahist  by  a  preliminary 
course  of  mercury  and  ioilides. 

NeuiorecurreQces. — Experience  has  <lefinitely  shown  tliat  so-called 
tertiary  or  late  syphilitic  lesions — ginnnnita— are  apt  to  occur  earlier 
and  more  fretpiently  than  usual  in  patients  who  have  Ixnen  treated 
with  arsphenamine  iji  the  early  course  of  the  disease,  l)Ut  short  of  cm*e. 
This  is  the  greatest  defect  in  this  new  addition  to  our  therapy  of 
s^'philis.  These  early  reciu^rent  lesitms  of  syphilis  may  de\'elop  in  any 
tissue,  but  they  ha\'e  been  most  observed  as  reinirrences  in  nervous 
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tissue.  They  have  been  most  frequent  in  the  auditory  and  optic  r 
They  j)r(Khiee  partial  or  complete  destruction  of  the  tissue  in 
they  occur,  as  do  other  gummata,  and  their  symptoms  are 
arising  from  impairment  of  function  of  the  involved  structure.  1 
or  complete  deafness,  usually  in  one  ear,  has  been  most  freq 
observed.    Blindness  is  very  rare. 

These  neurorecurrences  and  other  early  recurrences  are  not 
arsenic  or  arsphenamine  poistming.  They  are  syphilitic  lesions  an 
demand  for  their  treatment  vigorous  use  of  arsphenamine  along  w 
iodides  and  mercury. 

In  the  early  days  of  arsphenamine  blindness  from  arsenical 
retinitis,  as  it  occurs  from  some  of  the  other  sxiithetic  arsenic  sal 
greatly  feared.    This  has  not  proved  to  be  one  of  its  real  danger 

LATE  STPHnJS. 

Syphilis  i)asses  through  its  course  as  a  systemic  disease  in  a  reh 
short  time.  After  the  first  few  months  it  is  usually  localized,  am 
a  year  or  two  it  comes  definitely  to  be  a  disease  localized  in  c 
structures.  Various  structures  may  be  involved,  and  many  o 
It  is  most  likely  in  its  late  course  to  affect  the  skin,  the  bone 
nervous  system,  and  the  vascular  system.  Its  presence  often  pre 
no  symi)toms.  When  localized  in  the  skin  or  bones  it  produces 
acteristic  cluneal  pictures.  In  the  skin  the  lesions  are  so  charact< 
that  they  are  unmistakable  to  the  expert.  In  the  nervous  system 
and  paresis  are  characteristic  syphilitic  diseases.  These  s^-p 
involvements  of  the  nervous  system  show  sjonptoms  dependent 
the  structures  whose  fimction  is  impaired  or  destroyed.  J 
aneurysm  is  a  characteristic  syiJiilitic  affection  of  the  vascular  sy 
Syphilis  of  the  liver  is  one  of  its  common  visceral  manifestations, 
syphilis  indeed  may  affect  any  structure  and  tissue,  producing  s 
toms  or  not  according  to  its  extent  and  the  structure  affected. 

When  situated  in  obscure  locations  no  characteristic  symp 
occur.  There  may  be  symi)toms  of  an  infection  or  symptoms  of  ini 
ment  of  structure  or  of  fimction  in  the  affected  tissue.  In  these  ob; 
cases  of  late  s>'philis  reliance  nmst  be  partly  upon  the  Wasserm 
but  by  no  means  upon  it  alone,  for  the  Wassermann  may  be  iiegati 
such  cases.  It  thus  becomes  highly  important  to  search  out  all  : 
which  may  throw  any  light  ui)on  the  previous  sj-philis.  Although 
Wassermann  may  be  negative  in  these  cases  it  is  positive  in  80  per  < 
of  them.  This  makes  the  taking  of  a  Wassermann  a  procedure  w 
should  be  routine  in  obscure  cases  that  may  by  any  possibility 
syphilitic,  and  reciuires  that  Wassermanns  should  be  made  repeatc 
when  negative,  in  cases  in  which  there  is  good  ground  to  suspect  sypl 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  the  late  lesions  of  s^'philis  is  car 
out  by  the  use  of  mercury,  the  iodides,  and  arsphenamine  hi  the  mai 
already  outlined.  One  course  of  the  sort  already  recommended 
usually  sufficient  to  remove  any  gummatous  lesions.    Indeed  the 
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of  mercury  and  itxlule  of  potassium^  without  arsplienarnine,  will  usually 
reiiif»ve  siidi  le.sions  readily. 

In  these  late  cases  the  use  of  potassium  icxhtle  is  of  tlie  highest 
importance.  For  lesions  outside  the  nervous  system  it  does  not  seem 
to  l>e  very  important  whether  the  dose  is  large  or  smalL  Small  doses 
of  iodi<Ies,  say  10  grains,  three  times  a  day,  will  cure  i^ummatous 
lesions  in  the  skin  with  all  tlie  promptness  of  large  doses.  In  syphilitic 
lesions  of  the  nervous  system,  however,  large  doses  of  tlie  ioflides  are 
necessary^ — up  to  an  ounce  or  more  daily.  A  raethtwl  of  giving  the 
iodides  without  difficulty  is  their  administratitm  ui  targe  quantities 
of  water.  A  nioilerate  dose  should  be  adnunistered  in  14  to  10  ounces 
of  water  to  he  taken  yfter  eating.  When  very  large  doses  are  given, 
they  should  he  dissolve<l  in  as  much  water  as  the  patient  can  drink  in 
t%vent\'-four  hours,  and  taken  as  he  drinks  water. 

In  certain  stnictures,  notably  m  the  central  ner\'ous  system  and 
the  vascular  system,  s^'philis  pnxluces  at  times  a  dltt'use  sclereisis. 
This  produces  the  late  lesions  of  syphilis  which  cannot  Ije  effeetually 
readied  by  treatment.  When  their  oianifestations  become  appjirent 
they  have  already  produced  impairment  of  structure  whiclt  cannot 
be  removed,  even  if  the  infiltration  itself  can  be  removed.  But  unfi>r- 
tunate]y  it  is  excci^sively  difficult  to  affect  by  treatment  thet^e  sclerotic 
infiltrations  of  syphilis.  Their  treatment  should  he  by  the  most  vigor- 
ous use  of  mercury,  iodides,  and  arsphenamrne.  .Vrsphenandne  has 
pro\t*d  a  useful  addition  to  our  means  of  attack  upon  these  manifesta- 
tions of  syphilis. 

The  results  of  treatment  in  tabes  and  paresis,  as  well  as  the  methfMls, 
are  »uh  judkr.  Definite,  regular  benefit  in  these  cases  cannot  be  prom- 
ised. There  are  enthusiastic  advocates  of  intraspinous  administra- 
tion of  an^phenamine  hy  \'arious  special  technic*s  in  these  cases.  The 
intraspinous  administration  of  arsphenamine,  even  in  the  hands  of 
those  expert  in  the  technic  of  its  administration,  is  not  free  from 
dcphirahlc  accidents  arising  from  injury  to  the  cord,  and  this  methfxl 
of  administration  should  only  be  undertaken  by  men  trained  in  it. 
Another  method  of  trying  to  get  arsphenamine  into  the  cerebrospinal 
fluid  is  first  to  give  an  intravenous  injection  of  arsphenamine,  and  then 
within  a  few  hours  to  withdraw  hy  sphial  pim<lure  a  safe  quantity  of 
spinal  fluid  (2*1  c.e.  to  30  cc),  with  the  expectation  that  in  the  rest<»r- 
ation  of  this  spuud  fluiM  from  the  blootl,  carrying  arsphenamine  at 
the  time,  a  certain  amount  of  arsphenamine  will  be  carried  into  tlie 
ee rebrospin al  fli lid . 


ESTIMATINO    THE  EFFECTS  OF  TREATMENT  ON  STFHILIS. 

Ill  estimating  the  effect  of  treatment  on  syphilis,  weight  should  be 
given  more  to  the  effect  upon  the  gencTal  health  and  upfm  the  s>7np- 
toms  of  the  disease  than  tti  the  efl'ect  upon  the  Wassermann  reaction- 
Patients  with  early  syphilis  who  are  run  d(>wn  by  the  disease  rapidly 
improve  in  general  health  under  proper  specific  treatment,    The\^  gain 
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in  weight  and  increase  in  vigor;  their  sense  of  well-being  imj 
If  these  things  do  not  happen,  careful  survey  should  be  made 
patient,  and  the  treatment  checked  up  likewise.  It  is  unforti 
true  that  many  patients  do  not  get  along  so  fortunately  under  the 
sive  methods  of  treatment  now  in  vogue,  and,  when  they  do  not 
is  reason  to  challenge  the  method  of  treatment.  The  i>atient's  ii 
capacity  to  resist  syphilis  has  been  shown  by  long  exp>erieno( 
capable  of  controlling  the  disease  to  a  greater  or  less  degree — to 
great  degree  in  many  cases — and  it  is  not  safe  to  imdermine  i 
pushing  s])ec*ific  treatment  to  the  point  of  unfavorably  affecti 
general  health. 

How  much  weight  is  to  be  attached  to  the  Wassennann  re 
as  a  guide  to  the  effect  of  treatment  on  syphilis,  is  a  question  \i 
not  as  definitely  settled  as  we  are  in  the  habit  of  assuming, 
desirable  that  the  Wassermann  reaction  should  become  negat 
it  is  that  all  other  symptoms  of  sx-philis  should  disappear;  but  ti 
fact  that  the  Wassermann  is  negative  is  no  more  evidence  that  t 
ease  i's  cured  than  the  fact  that  the  patient  is  other^^^ise  fre 
sjTnptoms  of  sx-philis.  All  pertinent  factors  of  the  disease,  and 
patient's  general  health  should  be  taken  into  account  in  estii 
the  effects  of  any  given  course  of  treatment. 

In  syi)hilis  gotten  for  treatment  before  the  Wassermann  l> 
positive  the  i>ersistence  of  a  repeated  negative  W^assermann  is  i 
imi)ortant  evidence  of  cure.  In  these  cases  the  Wassermann  she 
rei)eated  at  intervals  of  a  month  or  two  for  at  least  a  year. 

In  patients  with  early  syphilis  with  a  positive  Wasserman 
Wassermann  should  be  repeated  from  month  to  month,  and 
should  be  made  to  maintain  a  negative  Wassermann. 

In  late  syphilis  there  is  strong  room  for  doubt  whether  anx'ti 
gained  by  imdertaking  to  get  a  permanently  negative  W'asser 
It  is  very  doubtful  if  this  can  be  done.  In  the  attempt  there  is  c 
of  damage  to  the  patient,  and,  were  it  possible  to  make  the  \\ 
mann  negative,  we  would  be  in  no  position  to  say,  even  then,  th 
patient  was  definitely  freed  from  further  danger  of  s>T3hilis. 

Spinal  puncture,  and  findings,  negative  for  syphilis,  in  the 
fluid  are  advocated  by  many  as  a  prerequisite  for  discharge  from 
ment  for  syphilis.  A  provocative  injection  of  arsphenamine  w 
subsequent  Wassermann  is  also  commonly  advocated.  There  is 
for  discretion  in  deciding  as  to  a  final  spinal  puncture  in  these  < 
And  there  is  good  ground  for  believing  that  the  so-called  prov(K 
injection  of  arsi)henamine  is  of  no  influence  in  provoking  a  po 
Wassermann  in  latent  cases,  and  that  it  has  some  dangers. 

DETERMINATION  OF  CURE  OF  STPHIUS. 

The  wonderful  additions  to  our  knowledge  of  s>T3hilis  durin] 
last  few  years  have,  unfortunately,  not  enabled  us  to  dogmatize 
the  evidence  of  cure  of  sv^ihilis.    If  syphilis  is  treated  before  the 
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sermann  becomes  positi%'e,  and  if  repeated  examinations  during  the 
nnirse  of  the  ensuing  year  always  give  negative  Wasserroanns,  it  is  a 
fair  assumption  that  such  patients  lia\'e  been  eured  of  the  disease.  In 
patients  in  whom  treatment  is  tegun  after  the  disease  becomes  systemic, 
the  answer  is  miieh  more  diffierilt.  Such  patients  may  become  Wasser- 
matui  negative  and  syniptoni-free  after  the  first  few  months  of  treat- 
ment. That  many  such  patients  have  been  cured  lias  been  shown  by 
the  repeated  reinfection  of  the  persons  who  have  gone  through  this 
experience.  i)n  the  other  hand»  enough  of  these  patients  revert  suIh 
sequently  to  positive,  and  have  recurrence  of  the  symptoms  of  s>^iInHs 
to  indicate  that  a  great  many  af  them  are  not  c  ureib  In  the  face  eif 
such  situations  the  only  safe  c*ourse  to  pursue  seems  to  be  that  taught 
us  by  our  old  experienfc  with  s\^)hilis;  and  that  has  borne  in  upon  us 
the  fact  tliat  these  patients  should  be  treate<i  for  at  least  three  years 
with  me^cur>^  l*enodie  treatment  with  mercury  can  be  extended 
over  this  long  time  withmit  damage  to  the  patient,  and  it  is  a  safe 
course  to  piu^ue. 

THE  PEEVENTION  OF  SYPHILIS, 

Before  ct)ncluding  tlie  subject  of  the  treatment  of  sy]>hilis  a  word 
should  be  said  on  the  subject  of  its  prevention.  ]Metchnikotf  and 
Honx's  experiments  established  that  a  33  per  cent,  calomel  ointment, 
which  they  suggested,  jiroviricfi  an  effii  ient  means  of  prevt^nting  syphilis 
after  expysiu*e  to  uifection.  An  extensive  experience,  notably  the 
experience  of  the  American  arm>%  lias  confirmed  its  effectiveness,  TJie 
original  ouitment  recommended  by  Metchnikoif  and  Houx  was  calomel, 
33;  vaseline,  10;  anhydrous  lanolin,  57.  The  ointment  used  b\'  the 
^Wierican  army,  which  has  demonstrated  in  practice  its  efficacy,  is  as 
follows:  Calomel,  30  parts;  benzoinated  lard,  (w  jtarts;  white  wax,  5 
parts.  After  exposure  to  s\"j>hilis  the  exposed  area  should  be  thor- 
oughly rubbed  with  this  ointment,  using  it,  if  the  exjK>syre  has  been  a 
genital  one,  over  tlie  penis,  scrotum,  and  adjacent  skin,  and  nibbing 
it  with  particular  care  into  the  folds  and  fissures.  The  inunction  of  the 
ointment  should  be  contiimcd  for  ten  minutes.  After  this  the  parts 
should  be  covered  with  oil  yilk  or  wax  paper  for  scAeral  hours  before 
washing.  The  earlier  the  treatment  is  ajiplied  the  more  likely  it  is  to 
Ik*  ert'ective.  It  is  usually  cfrective  up  to  eight  hom^,  but  after  eight 
hours  its  efficacy  rapid l>'  diminishes. 

This  method  of  prophylaxis  of  syphilis  is  especially  ap]>licahle  to 
the  prevention  of  hand  infections  in  those  exposed  to  syphilis  in  the 
care  t>f  cases,  and  its  use  sliould  never  be  overlooked  after  dangerous 
professional  contact  with  such  cases. 
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Dia^^osis.  The  ilia^riosi.s  of  chaiRToid,  unlike  that  of  t'liaiR-re,  is 
made  upon  the  ehnieal  findings.  Its  characteristics,  as  distin|;uished 
froni  the  chancre,  may  be  sionmarizeil  briefly  as  follows: 

The  chancroid  has  a  short  incubation  period,  from  twelve  to  thirty- 
six  hours,  like  other  acute  purulent  infections.  It  quickly  develi»ps 
into  an  ulcer,  witli  a  ^anulatiniJC  floor  covered  by  a  necmtic  [>ellicle, 
with  yndermined  irregular  border,  and  with  a  definite  tendency  to 
spread.  The  biise  has  the  soft  infiltration  of  an  acute  itiHammatory 
process.  Tliere  is  a  free  purulent  discharge  and  the  pus  is  aiito-inocu- 
lable;  multiple  cliancroids,  therefore,  are  common.  It  is  more  or  less 
painful,  and  after  a  few  days,  painful  unilateral  adenitis  of  adjacent 
glands  often  rievelops. 

It  is  thus  easy  on  the  cliuical  symptoms  alone  to  differentiate  the 
chancroid  from  the  chancre.  But  when  the  diagnosis  of  chancroid 
is  made  nothing  has  Ijeen  done  toward  excluding  an  accompanying 
syphilitic  infection,  for  it  is  never  possible  to  say  that  a  chancroid  is 
not  masking  a  primary  infection  with  s>T"jhilis,  For  this  reason  one 
should  never  rest  i^cmtent  with  a  diagnosis  of  chancroid .  but  should 
spare  no  effort  to  discover  if  s>philis  also  is  present  in  the  case.  The 
necessity  of  examining  for  the  Spirochetie  pallidte  and  of  repeated 
Wassermanns  has  been  emphasized  in  considering  the  diagnosi.^  of 
chancre.  In  sean^hing  for  the  Spirochetic  pallida?  in  chancroids  the 
ulcer  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned  of  pus  and  debris  by  washing  with 
nornjal  saline  solution  or  water,  and  wii:>eil  dry  with  dry  gauze  or  cotton, 
Serum  then  should  be  collected  and  examined  in  the  usual  way.  A 
positive  decision  that  syphilis  is  not  present  should  not  be  nm<lc  tmtil 
T)egati\e  Wassermanns,  repeated  weekly,  have  been  made  for  two 
months. 

Both  4-hancrnid  and  <*hancre  may  be  confused  with  ulcerating  gumma, 
and  wit  1 1  e]Hthclif»rjui  of  the  pen  is  .^  Thest*  are  both  sluggish,  compara- 
tively paijdess  lesions  withnnt  inHaiiiniat(»r\  involvement  ^if  tlic  adju- 
cent  glands.  With  gumma  the  patients  are  usually  Wassemuinn  [M^si- 
tive,  an*l  the  lesion  heals  midcr  sjH^cific  treatment.  Witli  epithelinru;! 
a  microscopical  examination  will  establish  the  diagnosis. 

Tre&tment.^ — Ueiterul  Tfeotmeni, — rhancroid  is  a  disease  for  the  most 
part  of  the  dirty,  and  extensive  chancroids  rarely  occur  exce|)t  in  those 
of  lowered  resistance.  In  these  cases  attcTition  should  be  paid  to  the 
general  condition  of  the  patient.  Such  cases  do  best  with  rest,  prefer- 
ably in  bed,  and,  if  the  jiatients  are  not  vigorous,  under  a  full  nourish- 
ing 
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Local  Treaivient, — No  local  treatment  beyond  simple  cleansini 
be  undertaken  in  (^hancroid  until  the  search  for  Spirocheta  pal 
been  ended. 

Chancroid  is  not  self-limiting  and  is  apt  to  be  long  drawn  oi 
that  reason  the  attempt  is  frequently  made  under  favorable  co 
to  abort  it.  The  principle  of  all  methods  of  abortive  treat m( 
destroy  the  infection  by  complete  cauterization,  and  thus  con 
lesion  into  an  aseptic  wound,  or  one  at  most  infected  \%nth  i 
pus  organisms.  The  best  method  of  cauterization  of  the  char 
with  the  thermocautery.  The  dried  ulcer  is  completely  seare 
general  or  local  anesthesia  with  the  cauter\'  at  red  heat.  Tl 
method  of  chemical  cauterization  is  as  follows:  The  ulcer  is 
by  irrigation,  and  then  thoroughly  dried.  It  is  anesthetized 
application  of  a  pledget  of  cotton  wet  with  5  per  cent,  to  10  p 
solution  of  cocaine  hydrochlorate  or  procaine.  The  ulcer  is  th< 
fully  dried  with  blotting  paper.  After  this,  liquid  phenol  is 
over  the  entire  surface  by  means  of  a  cotton  swab,  and  the 
again  dried ;  then  nitric  acid  is  lightly  applied  in  the  same  way. 
diately  after  the  application  of  the  nitric  acid  the  ulcer  is  flush< 
water  in  order  to  stop  the  acid's  action.  The  success  of  either  < 
methods  of  cauterization  depends  upon  completeness.  The  bi 
edges,  ever>'  recess  of  infection  must  be  destroyed  by  the  caustic 
wise  reinfection  immediately  takes  place.  After  either  met 
cauterization  the  wound  should  be  dressed  with  bland  wet  dress 

This  method  of  treatment  is  only  applicable  to  selected  ca* 
should  not  be  used  vnth  extensive  chancroids,  or  chancroids  in 
tions,  such  as  the  frenum  or  meatus,  where  the  procediu-e  woulc 
deforming  scars.  It  is  not  suitable  for  lesions  with  which  a 
already  exists,  and  it  is  not  indicated  in  chancroids  which  are  £ 
undergoing  involution.  It  should  of  course  never  be  done  un 
search  for  spirocheta*  has  hec^n  completed. 

The  ])alliative  method  of  treating  chancroids  is  by  the  use  of  me 
to  keeir  the  lesions  clean,  to  reduce  inflammation,  and  to  ove 
infection.  The  most  important  indication  is  to  keep  the  lesioi 
from  i)ns,  both  to  promote  healing  of  the  lesion  itself  and  to  p 
adenitis.  Perhaps  the  most  useful  measure  is  the  frequent  imni 
of  the  i)enis  in  hot  water,  both  for  its  cleansing  and  its  thermal 
The  })enis  should  be  held  in  hot  watgr  for  half  an  hour  or  more  a 
three  or  four  times  daily.  If  this  cannot  be  done,  the  lesion  f 
have  (•()i)i()us  irrigations  with  a  mild  antiseptic  solution,  such  as 
curie  chloride,  1  to  1(),CKK),  or  potassium  permanganate,  1  to  liOOO. 
the  immersion  or  irrigation,  the  ulcer  should  be  dusted  with  an 
septic  powder,  such  as  iodoform,  argATol  crystals,  or  thymol  i< 
Iodoform  and  argATol  are  the  best  powders.  x\fter  dusting,  the  I 
should  be  dn^ssed  with  a  dressing  wet  with  one  of  the  solutions  sug^ 
above.  This  should  be  covered  by  an  impervious  protwtion  to  pr 
its  drying  out.  If  a  wet  dressing  cannot  be  applied,  the  next 
procedure  is  to  cover  the  ulcer  after  the  api)lication  of  the  powdei 
a  gauze  dressing  freely  greased  with  vaseline.    Dry  powders  alor 
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objectional)le  dressings  for  chancroids  because  they  cake  and  prevent 
the  escape  of  pus,  and  thus  increase  the  danger  of  lymphangitis  and 
bubo. 

When  chancroid  occurs  under  a  swollen  or  long  prepuce  it  should  be 
treated  by  prolonged  soaking  in  the  way  suggested  above,  and  by 
careful  irrigating  of  the  preputial  sac  with  a  long-tipped  syringe  or 
through  a  soft  catheter.  After  this  the  sac  should  l)e  irrigated  with  10 
per  cent.  arg^Tol  solution  or  there  should  be  injected  a  10  per  cent, 
suspension  of  icxlofonn  or  thymol  iodide  in  glycerine  or  oil.  Even  a 
dorsal  slit  should  not  be  made  in  these  cases,  unless  phimosis,  danger 
of  sh)ughing  of  the  prepuce,  or  some  similar  complication  makes  it 
imperative.  No  attempt  at  a  clean  circumcision  should  be  made,  until 
the  infection  has  entirely  disappeared;  other^'ise  the  entire  area  of 
operation  will  become  infected. 

BUBO. 

The  factors  that  tend  to  the  prevention  of  bulx)  are  rest  and  the  pre- 
vention of  the  accumulation  of  pus  in  the  chancroid.  When  beginning 
evidence  of  bubo  appears  the  efforts  to  keep  the  chancroid  clean  should 
be  increased.  The  dressings  should  be  changed  more  frequently  and 
the  fact  seen  to  that  neither  pus  crusts  nor  pus  is  allowed  to  accumulate 
on  the  ulcer.  The  patient  should  have  rest  in  bed  and  have  hot  applica- 
tions made  to  the  bubo.  If  fluctuation  develops  the  hot  applications 
should  be  contuiued  until  the  infected  mass  is  entirely  broken  down. 
When  a  soft  fluctuating  abscess  has  developed  it  should  be  opened  with 
a  short  incision,  and  the  pus  evacuated.  The  cavity  should  then  be 
injei'ted  with  a  10  per  cent,  suspension  of  iodoform  in  glycerine  or  oil. 
Morton  recommends  that  this  iodoform  suspension  should  be  injected 
three  times;  the  first  two  pressed  out,  and  the  third  left  m  the  cavity. 
The  wound  should  be  dressed  with  a  wet  compress.  The  same  treat- 
ment should  be  repeated  the  next  day.  After  the  sec»ond  treatment, 
however,  if  no  symptoms  of  the  retention  of  pus  are  present,  the  dress- 
ing may  l)e  allowed  to  remain  for  five  or  six  days,  when  healing  often 
will  l)e  found  to  have  occurred.  If,  after  a  week,  healing  has 
not  occurred,  the  treatment  should  be  rei>eated. 

In  a  less  fortunate  group  of  cases  complete  rapid  breaking  down  of  the 
gland,  such  as  outlined  alM>ve,  d<K*s  not  (H*cur;  instead  the  affected 
mass  Ix^comes  riddle<l  with  suppurating  p(H*kets  and  channels.  In 
these  cases  frei»  incision  is  require<i,  after  which  the  necrotic  tissue  is 
curetted  out  and  the  wound  allowed  to  heal  by  granulation.  If  this 
method  of  treatment  is  necessary  the  cases  usually  recover  cmly  after 
several  weeks. 

Formerly  it  was  a  common  practice,  in  order  to  get  prompt  cure  of 
these  cases,  to  make  a  clean  exsection  of  early  buboes.  This  practice 
should  not  be  carried  out,  because^  it  often  fails  through  reinfection, 
but  mort*  imiHirtant  still,  because  the  destruction  of  the  lymphatics 
in  the  area  oixTated  upon  occasionally  results  in  the  development  of 
elephantiasis  of  the  jx^nis  and  scrotum  and  inguinal  region. 
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THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  SURGICAL  HOSPITALS. 

An  efficient  husiiitsil  is  s<.>  al>st»lutely  necessary  tor  the  carrying  on 
of  efficient  surgical  work  tliat  the  siir^on  himself  should  carefull\' 
study  the  important  features  of  hospital  planning. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  following  section  has  l>een  introduced. 

An  efficient  hospital  rtHlncTs  the  wear  and  tear  and  the  waste  of  time 
of  the  surgeon.  It  increases  tlie  eimiforts  of  the  patient  and  it  means 
an  imjKirtant  economy  for  the  conmi unity. 

Herbert  Spencer  says,  **The  wise  man  must  rememlier  that  while 
he  is  a  descendant  of  the  past,  he  is  a  parent  of  the  future,  and  that 
his  thoughts  are  as  children  lx>rn  to  him,  which  he  may  not  cart*lessl>' 
let  die/'  This  has  become  an  axiom  in  tlie  builrling  of  hospitals,  as  it 
has  in  practically^  every  human  endeavor,  but  despite  this,  even  today 
we  find  hospitals  being  built  as  ultimatt!  units  and  with  no  thought  or 
preparation  for  the  future.  In  this  country'  it  may  be  stated,  as  an 
almost  universal  rule,  that  no  hospital  should  be  so  planned  that  does 
not  carry  in  its  conceptifin  the  right  of  growth  or  expansioru 

Towns  and  cities  and  even  villages,  especially  ui  our  new  land»  grow 
with  astounding  rapidity,  and  fortunately  this  is  a  healthful  and  logical 
growih  with  very  rare  retrogression  in  such  communities.  If,  as  has 
been  stati^^J  by  many  authorities  on  the  subject,  tlirough  the  fact  that 
there  has  been  an  edn(*ational  propaganda  m  the  hospital  field  making 
the  hospital  a  blessed  necessity  instead  of  a  necessary  evil,  that  the 
pres€*nt  n'quiremeut  is  une  hospital  l>e<l  to  every  one  hundreil  of  inhabi- 
tants, this  end  is  to  l>e  not  only  sought  but  to  be  demanded.  With  our 
logicall\'  increasing  population,  this  would  mean  that  as  an  average, 
everv  three  years  to  three  and  one-half  years  everj*  hospital  that  was 
fulfilling  this  requirement  at  the  time  it  was  built,  woidd  have  to  be 
doubles!  in  its  caj^acity.  Nec«ssaril\\.  there  is  a  limit  to  such  ex]:)ansion, 
at  which  time  new  institutions  must  cT>me  into  existenct\  There  should 
\)e,  however,  a  minimum  of  competition  in  the  hospital  field  in  order 
that  the  cost  of  atlministration  and  ojieration  may  lie  minimized,  it 
l>eiug  obvious  that  one  hospital  of  a  legitimate  and  operable  size  coidd 
l>e  administered  very  much  more  economically  than  two  hospitals  each 
of  half  the  size. 

The  question  of  cost  is  one  of  the  most  important  elements  to  be 
considered  in  this  as  in  everj'  other  modern  enterprise.  No  policy 
aside  from  the  actual  service  of  the  hospital  should  ever  actuate  the 
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building  of  such  institutions.  Hospitals  should  be  built  for  servi 
for  efficiency  to  obtain  the  maximum  results  for  those  who  need 
always  at  a  minimum  cost  for  the  greatest  efficiency-,  but  ne^ 
medi(X're  efficiency  in  order  to  secure  a  very  low  cost.  Xo  more 
be  built  at  one  time  than  can  be  afforded,  so  that  all  such  buildii 
be  consistent  with  given  principles.  There  should  be  no  attei 
obtain  service  and  efficiency  and  at  the  same  time  subserve  tl 
size,  capacity,  inconsistent  cost,  or  mere  policy,  and  above  all,  ho 
should  be  built  for  the  patient. 

The  tendency  in  modern  hospital  planning  should  be  toward  p 
for  the  patient,  and  more  privileges  for  and  visits  from  friends, 
fee  charged  in  proix)rtion  to  such  service.  The  trend  should 
provide  such  service,  to  make  the  ward  unit  smaller  and  smalle 
sistent  with  the  service  to  be  rendered,  and  to  get  as  near  as  p 
to  the  ideal  condition,  a  private  room  for  each  patient.  Xeces 
such  a  program  has  its  limitations  at  the  present  time,  inasmi 
there  are  those  who  could  not  pay  for  such  service.  Howevei 
most  urgently  brought  to  the  attention  of  those  who  are  to  buil< 
pitals,  that  thorough  coiLsideration  be  given  to  the  classes  of  ps 
with  w^hich  these  institutions  must  deal. 

There  are  three  classes  of  these  patients  to  be  taken  into  cons 
tion:  the  poor,  the  middle  class,  and  the  very  wealthy.     Wit 
present  system  it  is  nect^ssary  to  put  the  first  class  into  wards 
the  service*  to  be  rendered  can  he  given  at  a  minimum  of  cost 
hospital,  with  maximum  service  to  the  patient.    Although  this  s 
is  not  ideal  it  is  infinitely  better  than  these  patients  could  po 
obtain  in  their  homes.    ()f  the  third  class  little  mention  need  he 
at    this  time,  inasmuch  as  that  class  can  purchase*  the  facilities 
are  most  to  their  liking,  and  which  service  is  given  the  necessary 
sideration  at  least  to  a  marked  tlegree  in  our  hospitals  in  the  larger  ( 
although  in  many  instancies  these  patients  are  still  being  ac^commo 
in  poorly  equipix^d  nursing  homes  under  the  impression  that  the  pr 
obtained  in  this  manner  outweighs  the  advantage  of  lx*ing  cared 
public  hospitals  which  contain  all  modern  facilities. 

It  is  the  majority,  the  so-called  middle  class,  which  must  prin 
l)e  taken  into  consideration  in  the  planning  of  new  hospitals.  ( 
the  alternative  of  going  into  a  large  ward  at  a  minimum  c*ost  per 
or  going  into  a  smaller  ward  at  a  somewhat  increased  cost,  or  ever 
a  room  with  two  or  three  beds  at  a  still  more  advanced  cost,  the  na 
tendency  of  the  majority  of  patients  is  invariably  to  choose,  all  tl 
being  equal,  the  room  or  ward  in  which  there  is  the  least  numb 
I)atients,  and  the  greatest  ])rivacy.  There  is  practically  no  difl'ei 
in  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  a  hospital  in  which  wards  contair 
more  than  six  or  eight  IkmIs,  and  institutions  containing  larger  w; 
The  main  diftVrcncv,  however,  is  in  the  enonnously  increasc»<l  con 
of  the  patient  in  the  hospital  having  the  smaller  wards.  In  ord< 
a})proxiniate  as  clos(*ly  as  iK)ssible  the  ideal  condition,  four  beds  sh 
constitute   a  ward.    UejH^ated  stress  has  lu^en  laid  (m  the  flexiV 
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of  hospitals  with  small  wanls,  but  it  might  l>e  well  ngmn  to  call  attention 

to  the  fact  that  a  preponderaiK-e  of  one  sex  over  the  r»thiT  in  the  hosjntal 
having;  the  Inrge  wanls,  has  resulted  in  a  ^eat  loss  in  nnenne  and 
effieieney.  Manifestly,  in  the  hitter  men  and  wumen  could  not  he  put 
into  the  same  ward,  hut  there  would  Ik*  m*  method  of  alleviating  this 
con*litioTi  if  there  was  a  preponderance  of  one  sex  over  the  other  in  the 
numlx^r  of  patients  to  l>e  adniittecL  The  subject  of  quietness  and  IxHter 
st^leetion  and  segregation  of  patients  in  the  small  ward  has  Ijeen  given 
very  serious  attention  and  nenl  be  given  no  further  thought  here  other 
than  to  call  attention  to  it. 

The  problem  of  the  cost  of  hospitals  when  divided  into  smaller  spac-es, 
designated  largely  as  private  rooms,  necessarily  arises  at  all  times. 
The  Imsic  princijjle,  however,  of  hospital  efficiency  is  not  somneh  in  the 
space  n^iuired  for  the  hmisiug  *»f  patients  as  in  that  portion  of  the  insti- 
tutitjn  which  is  given  up  tu,  and  nect^ssarily  is  part  mI",  what  is  known  as 
t  lie  a4 hn i nist rat i ve  < lepart nicnts.  I' nless  t liese  departnien ts  art*  propt:rly 
planned  and  plactnl,  no  institution  can  woikiit  its  maximum  efficiency 
with  a  minimum  cost  of  maintenance.  Any  hospital  van  be  maintained 
with  a  deficit  or  with  large  endowments  to  make  up  any  losses  through 
the  fact  that  they  cannot  Ik*  maintained  at  the  minimum  eost»  but  the 
ideal  hos]>ital  is  the  one  which  is  self-maintaining  in  every  respect. 

In  all  i>n>bability  the  l>est  mainter  of  calling  attention  to  the  lack 
of  retpiircnicnts  of  such  atiministrative  dcimrtmt'iits  would  be  to  ask 
and  honestly  answer  the  questi^jn,  how  many,  if  any,  patients  leave 
our  hospitals  without  memories  of  cold  and  unsatisfactory  food,  sleei>- 
less  nights  made  hideous  l>v  delirious  patients,  cr\  ing  liabies,  noisy 
employees,  and  a  general  absence  of  the  little  nifrties  and  comforts  which 
it  lias  Ix^Mi  impossible  to  accept  or  itcnninti  from  tired  or  overworked 
nurses?  Xo  remtnJy  can  be  forthcoming  without  first  determining  the 
cause.  Every  one  seems  to  shift  the  responsibilitv.  The  architect,  if 
he  is  not  an  ex|)ert  htjspital  designer,  says  that  these  iu-e  purely 
faults  of  administration  and  management,  with  which  he  is  not  conc*erned. 
The  suiK*rintendcnt  says:  '*Wc  carnint  help  that  the  fo^jil  is  cold; 
we  have  nt»  pro{KT  means  of  getting  it  cxijedititiusly  to  the  diet  kitchens; 
the  diet  kitchens  are  so  small  and  so  badly  lix^ated  that  we  can  only 
have  a  few  trays  served  at  a  time,  and  the  fiMnl  sfMiils;  in  the  meantime 
the  hospital  is  a  bt*dlam,  because  there  !>»  so  much  confusion  in  the  carry- 
ing out  of  the  ordinary  wt>rk  in  the  hospital;  our  ser\ice  department 
is  not  properly  j>lanntHl  and  eann*>t  be  i>roperly  ecfuipi>ed;  the  elevators 
are  so  j)lace<l  that  whenever  a  door  is  o|>ened  or  closed,  ever>^  one  in 
the  hospital  is  aroused."  In  other  wonis,  the  hospital  is  not  built  for 
efficiency  and  quietness* 

The  nurses  say:  ** We  know  the  fotxi  is  cold  and  unsatisfactory,  but 
we  flo  not  have  the  proper  facilities  for  serving  it  otherwise;  we  know 
there  is  c<)nfusion  and  noise,  but  what  can  we  do  about  it;  the  diet 
kitchens  are  next  to  the  wanis  and  are  not  soundproof  or  conveniently 
located,  and  the  night  is  rnaile  hideous  by  the  cracking  of  ice  for  icc*- 
caps  l>ec*au.se  our  refrigerators  are  not  provide<l  with  compartments  for 
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ice  that  should  come  crushed  to  the  diet  kitchens;  our  patiei 
kept  awake  because  of  the  lighting  system  which  makes  it  imp 
to  keep  the  remainder  of  the  ward  dark  when  treatment  is  goinj 
any  one  place;  there  is  no  isolation  or  soundproof  room  in  wl 
put  our  delirious  patients,  or  those  recovering  from  anesthe 
where  we  can  place  the  moribund  patients;  we  cannot  give  the 
tion  we  should  because  of  inconvenience;  our  long  wards  meai 
of  steps  to  accomplish  the  most  trivial  of  results;  it  is  the 
expenditure  of  energy;  our  call  system  is  poor;  we  do  not  know  h 
time  what  patient  has  called  because  no  thought  has  been  gi 
the  proper  installation  of  a  call  system." 

While  these  statements  are  essentially  true,  a  short  analysis 
be  given  of  them.  First,  if  the  patient  leaves  the  hospital  w 
these  hideous  memories,  it  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  thi 
hospital  has  not  been  properly  planned  to  minimize  drudgerj'^ 
make  proper  provision  for  the  work  to  be  done  by  the  nurses, 
man  who  is  planning  your  hospital  should  be  so  well  versed  i 
requirements  of  a  hospital,  both  in  its  plan  and  its  operation,  tl 
should  be  able  to  give  to  you  a  100  per  cent,  efficient  machine 
departments. 

Primarily,  there  are  two  reasons  why  so  many  hospitals  are 
without  the  essential  factors:  (1)  Ignorance  ordinarily  on  the  p 
those  who  are  planning  them  of  the  real  requirements,  not  to  m< 
the  nice  little  essentials  which  go  to  make  up  the  perfect  institution 
The  lack  of  consideration  of  the  vital  fact  that  there  are  two  wi 
which  a  hospital  problem,  or  rather  the  construction  of  a  hoj 
can  be  solved;  namely,  that  if  there  is  an  allotted  sum  of  mon 
be  expended,  that  either  a  complete  hospital  should  be  built  con 
surate  with  the  means,  providing  for  the  maximiun  number  of  pa 
which  can  be  gotten  for  this  amount  of  money,  without  the  om 
of  the  necessary  factors  which  go  to  make  up  such  an  instituti< 
to  provide  the  means  and  build  a  hospital  adequate  for  the  numi 
patients  that  it  is  desired  to  put  into  the  institution,  with  all  c 
necessary  requirements  included,  as  stated. 

There  is  little  need  in  a  work  of  this  kind,  to  go  into  the  educai 
value  and  necessity  for  different  types  of  hospitals.  There  is  pres 
herewith  the  plans  of  a  hospital  which  fulfills  all  of  the  requirei 
of  a  modem  institution,  for  practically  a  universal  service,  ^ 
contams  the  facilities  desired  by  most  practical  surgeons.  This 
tution  was  erected  at  a  minimum  cost.  What  was  particularly  evi 
however,  to  the  builders  of  this  hospital,  was  the  fact  that  all  pro> 
shoukl  be  made  for  its  future  expansion,  in  accordance  with 
principles  laid  down  in  the  beginning  of  this  chapter. 

All  of  the  piping  system,  electric  system,  and  even  the  founda 
for  future  wings,  where  these  must  necessarily  come  in  contact  wi 
be  attached  to  the  present  building,  were  provided  when  this  bui 
was  erected  so  as  not  to  disturb  the  present  building.  Despiti 
addition  of  these  elements  with  a  separate  power-house  and  laui 
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with  provisions  for  future  expansion,  this  institution  was  erected 
in  1917  during  a  period  of  financial  depression  and  of  stress 
probably  unheard  of  before,  within  the  allotted  appropriation.    We 
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had  been  drawn  into  the  world  war,  and  the  matter  of  obtaining  labor 
and  material  was  at  its  most  hazardous  period.  Despite  these  handi- 
caps, however,  this  institution  is  complete  in  every  detail  for  the  main- 
tenance and  care  of  slightly  over  one  hundred  patients,  at  a  cost — 
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with  furnishings  and  complete  equipment  included — of  approximateh' 
$25(),(K)0.  This  does  not  include  the  cost  of  the  grounds.  Being  a 
city  hospital,  there  were  provided  many  departments  that  would  not 
be  found  in  any  ordinan-  hospital,  inasmuch  as  all  of  the  emergenc\- 
work  and  outpatient  work  for  the  city,  including  a  highly  develqied 
and  comprehensive  social  service,  must  be  done  in  this  building. 

A  description  therefore  of  the  plans  presented  herewith  will  mate- 
rially assist  in  an  understanding  of  what  is  meant  by  an  efficient 
hos[)ital.  Attention  is  directed  especially  to  the  absolute  simpliciK 
with  which  this  hospital  has  been  planned,  the  main  object  being  to 
give  maximum  accommodations  to  the  patients,  to  bring  about  at 
the  same  time  a  minimum  of  maintenance  charge,  and  to  create  an 
efficiency  throughout  that  is  as  high  as  could  be  obtained  under  any 
conditions. 

It  might  be  well  here  also  to  state  that  the  site  on  which  this  hospital 
is  erec»te<l  is  adequately  large  for  all  of  the  additions  and  any  future 
expansions  which  might  be  made  in  the  institution,  including  the 
nurses*  home  and  a  contagious  disease  hospital.  The  plat  plan 
shows  the  future  additions.  Too  much  stress  cannot  l)e  laid  on  the 
point  that  sites  sufficiently  large  should  be  provided  so  that  a  compre- 
hensive study  can  be  made  for  future  additions  as  they  will  be  required. 
Ultimate  capacity  for  generations  to  come  should  actuate  the  acquire- 
ment of  such  sites. 

There  is  a  decided  line  of  demarcation  between  what  is  essential 
and  what  becomes  extravagance  in  the  designing  of  the  exterior  and 
the  decoration  and  beautifying  of  the  interior  of  a  hospital.  The 
hideous  exteriors  of  many  hospitals  constructed  in  this  countrj%  are  as 
inexcusable  as  the  many  prison-like  effects  obtained  in  the  interiors, 
esptK'ially  in  rooms  and  wards.  It  costs  no  more  to  give  the  hospital  a 
presentable  appearance  than  it  does  to  make  it  forbidding  and  inar- 
tistic. This  applies  as  well  to  the  interior  as  to  the  exterior.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  expend  money  on  lavish  display,  nor  should  this  be  toler- 
atcnl.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  there  is  a  moral  obligation  to  make 
our  hospitals  inviting  and  homelike.  There  is  no  more  extenuation 
for  the  i)crpetuation  of  bad  taste  and  inartistic  effect,  either  in  over- 
ornamentation  or  ugly  plainness  in  our  hospitals,  than  there  would 
l>e  in  our  homes  or  hotels.  Simply  because  in  a  measure  an  extra- 
ordinary service  is  rendered  in  the  hospital,  there  is  no  necessity  for 
sacrificing  practical  ideals. 

Architecture  and  dt^coration  are  secondary,  however,  compared  to 
the  necessity  for  the  buiklers  of  hospitals  to  keep  in  mind  what  may 
be  termed  the  applied  arts.  Not  mural  decorations,  but  a  perfect 
working  plumbing  system,  a  perfect  working  and  quiet  heating  system, 
and  a  perfect  working  and  economical  electric  system  with  their 
multitude  of-  devices,  fixtures  and  apparatus  are  demanded.  All  of 
these  must  be  thoroughly  understotKl  by  the  architect  that  he  may 
give  to  the  hospital  in  all  of  their  essentials,  these  systems.  This  does 
not  necessarily  imply  that  there  is  anything  extraordinary  about  the 
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mechaniral  and  sanitary  systems  of  sucli  a  building,  l>iit  that  the 
installation  and  the  proper  location  of  such  plumbing,  heating,  and 
elec'trit"  wnrk»  aiul  the  proper  facilities  for  the  introductiivo  of  every* 
thing  that  is  dcy>eiideol  upon  tht^se,  is  vital.  As  an  instance,  we  may 
emphasize  the  apparatus  for  sterilizing  and  cooking.  The  arehitect 
should  know  what  is  retiuired  for  each  and  every  piece  of  apparatns  that 
will  I>e  installed,  and  shonld  graphically  show  each  and  every  piece  <»f 
equijHuent  and  apparatns  with  its  [jro]>er  fittings  and  e<aineetions» 

The  requirements  for  the  kitchen,  laundry,  storertKniis  and  special- 
ize^l  departments  throughout  the  hospital  must  he  given  the  attention 
which  they  warrant,  and  which  arc  so  necessary  to  the  smooth  running 
of  the  entire  machine.  The  artistic  ability  which  may  be  expemled  on 
the  exterittr  of  a  building,  or  on  its  interior  de^c-oratiun,  got^^s  for  naught 
if  the  interior  is  not  arraugeil  with  the  dominant  idea  that  the  com- 
ponent part  (tf  the  lTos]>ital  must  make  up  a  [>erfect  whole.  When  a 
niachine  is  built  with  all  of  its  thousands  of  parts,  and  is  put  into  proi>er 
position,  the  machine  is  capable  af  doing  any  amount  of  work 
snn>«ythly  and  with  a  minimum  of  friction,  merely  with  the  tnrning  of 
a  valve,  and  in  similar  manner  the  hospital  should  function  per- 
fectly. 

The  matter  of  the  standardization  of  hospitals  has  become  so  impor- 
tant that  it  has  been  taken  up  by  many  of  the  organizations  identified 
^ilh  hospitals,  but  a  word  here  ma\  not  come  amiss.  Wherever  it  is 
fKissible  to  dt»  so,  standardized  equipment  of  ever\'  character  should 
be  used.  Sj>ecial  features  are  costly  and  are  experiments  at  best. 
Because  some  institution  has  had  staue  special  fixture  or  equipment 
made  fur  its  own  [)articular  use  to  fulfil  a  hobby,  is  no  reason  why  some 
standard  fixture  of  a  like  character  would  not  fulfil  all  of  tlie  re<[uire- 
ments  of  any  hos[)itaL  all  other  things  being  equal.  When  repairs  or 
replacements  are  required,  the  wisdom  of  using  stainlard  ef|uipment  is 
cpiickly  realized. 

Particular  care  should  be  exercised  in  t!ie  selection  of  sites  for  the 
hospital  so  that  huildingn  which  are  placed  upon  such  sites  can  \ye 
given  the  proper  cimsideration  as  to  their  orientation.  In  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  plan  given  herewith,  a  great  deal  of  thought  has  lieen  given 
ti»  the  maximum  annmnt  of  sunlight  for  each  and  every  room  and 
space  in  the  hospital.  It  will  be  ntited  that  the  buildings  are  placed 
somewhat  of!"  the  direct  north  and  scmth  line,  in  such  manner  that 
even  buildings  running  to  some  extent  in  an  easterly  and  westerly 
tlirection  will  get  their  quota  of  suidiglit  for  the  max^inunn  time  each 
day  in  the  year. 

In  a  desc-ription  of  the  plans,  it  must  lie  stated  that  for  a  hospital 
of  this  capacity,  it  is  not  necessary  that  it  should  l>e  planni-*<l  in  the 
|)articular  form  in  which  this  hospital  is  shown,  naniety  with  the  T 
wing  extending  from  the  central  i)<>rtion.  Ilc»wever,  it  might  l>e  said, 
in  recommendation  of  such  a  plan,  that  it  is  possible  to  centralize  tlie 
ailministrative  department  in  such  manner  as  to  minimize  travel  to 
and  from  any  given  dei^ttrtment.    It  also  has  the  \  ery  manifest  advau- 
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tage  of  departmentnl  isolation,  and  still  have  such  departments 
working  proximity  to  the  administrative  department  on  encb  floor. 


The  basement  plan  in  simple  form  shows  the  departmental  separa 
tirni  of  the  kitchen  from  tlie  remainder  of  the  plan.  As  .sltoulil  be  pro- 
vided I'or  in  an  institution  of  this  ehanieter*  tlie  vegetable  ]^rei>a  rati  oil 
room  and  bakery  are  separated  from  the  main  kitchen.    It  might 
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H  well  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  kitchen  department  with  its  store- 
H  rooms,  sliould  be  spacious  so  that  the  niaxiraum  of  work  can  be  done 
H  with  the  least  noise  and  friction,  and  the  greatest  eonvenience.    All 
H  peeling  of  vegetiibles  and  preparation  of  food  should  be  done  in  the  prep- 
H  aration  room  for  this  purpose,  and  all  baking  shoiilil  be  done  in  a  sep- 
H  aratc  bakery  room.    Ail  of  the  actual  cooking,  aside  from  the  steaming 
H  of  vegetables  which  should  l>e  done  io  the  vegetable  preparation  room, 
^  should  be  done  in  the  kitchen  proj?er.   This  kitchen  should  be  connected 
tlirectly,  or  through  a  serving  room,  with  the  dumb-waiter  which  goes 
to  all  of  the  diet  kitchens  on  the  floors  above.    A  glance  at  these  plans 
•       will  show  the  compactness  of  such  a  department,  and  still  the  spaciuus- 
H  ness  of  it  for  the  ordinary  nee<ls  of  an  institution  of  this  size,  and  to  its 
capacity  up  to  four  or  five  times  the  size,  without  having  the  depart- 
ment too  large  for  present  use. 

At  the  right  in  the  basement,  with  access  from  the  outside,  is  shown 

■  the  outpatient  department ^  which  department  is  to  l>e  greatly 
extended  when  the  next  wing  is  added  to  the  institution  for  its  enlarge- 
ment. The  main  pathological  and  chemical  laboratories  are  at  the 
left,  and  at  this  side  also  there  is  the  nurses'  dining-room  and  special 
diet  kitchens,  which  at  the  same  time  serves  as  a  school  for  dietetics 
for  nurses  in  training,  and  also  as  serving  room  for  the  nurses'  dining- 
room.  At  the  right  is  a  physicians*  assembly  room,  which  is  used  in 
this  instance  as  the  meeting  place  for  the  lo<'aI  medical  society. 

On  the  first  floor  there  is  an  entrance  lobliy,  to  the  right  of  which 

H  h  the  main  office  in  very  much  the  same  arrangement  that  one  would 

^  find  in  a  first-class  hotcL   There  is  a  small  room  at  the  left  of  this  lobby, 

which  is  a  parlor  or  waiting  room.    Particular  attention  is  called  to  the 

fact  that  visitors  and  those  having  business  with  the  hos[>ital,  do  not 

■  have  access  to  the  main  corridor  of  the  hospital  unless  they  are  so 
directed.  At  no  time  does  the  public  come  in  contact  with  the  working 
force,  except  when  patients'  friends  are  calling*  Adequate  stair  and 
elevator  service,  conveniently  located ,  quickly  dispose  of  visitors  by 
conveying  them  to  the  respective  floors. 

On  this  and  on  subsequent  floors,  attention  is  ciillcd  to  the  ccntrali/Anl 
administrative  department,  so  that  there  is,  as  stated,  a  minimum  of 
travel  either  to  the  left  or  to  the  right  wing,  or  to  the  special  ^lepart- 
irients  for  a  given  service.  At  the  most  centrally  located  point  is  the 
nurses'  chart  rcM>m  with  its  individual  toilet  for  the  nurses.  Adjacent 
to  this  chart  room  is  the  diet  kitchen,  these  two  rooms  being  connected 
with  all  other  departments  by  the  dumb-waitt*r  which  is  common  to 
botli.  The  inamuT  of  ventilating  these  two  rooms  is  shown  dirtH*tly 
back  of  the  dumb-waiter.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  corridor,  but 
still  at  this  central  location,  is  the  linen  room,  the  porter  s  closet,  and 
the  service  r<K>m,  and  on  each  floor  at  this  central  location  is  a  small 
doctor's  wash-up  room.  The  rear  portion  of  this  first  floor  is  given  up 
to  administrative  living  quarters. 
'  It  might  be  well  to  call  attention  at  this   p4>iut  to  the  fact  that 

■  each  floor  of  this  hospital  is  absolutely  isolated  from  every  other 


floor»  so  that  within  itself  it  is  a  complete  unit  cut  off  from  the  j 
and  mlors  from  every  other  floor,  and  while  the  hospital,  as  const 
is  prartically  fireproof^  still  any  incipient  fires  which  might  arise  fn>Bj 
an>'  titnw,  w  oiild  not  create  any  disturbance  on  any  other  floor  for  th 

reason. 
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One  of  the  most  difficult  prohlems  t(*  be  solved  bi  a  hospital  is  tl: 
noi^e  of  opening  and  closing  elevator  doors  and  of  the  shuffling  of  fe 
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going  up  and  clown  stairs.    A  eut-otf  is  put  in  frunt  uf  the  elevator  and 

alsu  ill  fnmt  of  the  stairs.    This  nt»t  only  makes  a  jiraetieal  fireproof 
stairway  from  top  to  bottom,  but  di»es  away  with  tlie  possibihty  of  the 


^__noyances  enumerated.  The  space  directly  in  front  of  the  elevator 
cuts  off  all  the  noises  attendant  on  the  oiKiiing  and  closing  of  these 
doors,  but  particularly  makes  it  possible  to  take  patients  out  of  the 
main  corridors  when  they  are  on  wheel  carts  and  are  to  be  conveyed 
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to  any  other  floor,  a  condition  which  is  alike  desirable  to  the  patient 
and  to  others  in  the  institution.  Moreover,  this  gives  a  space  in  whicli 
can  be  placed  at  all  times,  a  wheel  stretcher  for  immediate  use  on  each 
floor. 


On  the  second  floor  the  working  department  is  the  same  as  on  the 
first  floor,  and  as  described  above.  The  left  and  right  wings  of  the 
main  building  are  given  over  to  small  and  large  wards.    The  rear  or 
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transverse  wing  is  cut  off  by  partition  and  door  to  exclude  all  noise 
and  annoyance,  this  being  designated  as  the  Children's  department. 
Additional  toilet  facilities  are  provided  for  this  department. 


3^ 

D 
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The  thin!  floor  follows  the  same  plan  as  the  second,  except  that  on 
this  floor  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  main  building,  are  the  private 
rooms,  some  w'ith  private  baths.  Directly  back  of  the  centralized 
administrative  department  in  the  transverse  wing,  is  the  obstetrical 
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department  of  the  hospital.     In  this  department  necessarily  is 
obstetrical  delivery  room  and  babies'  room,  so  it  is  a  contained  i 
meat  within  itself,  with  proper  toilet  facilities. 


On  the  fourth  floor  the  right  and  left  wings  of  the  main  building 
like  those  nn  the  floor  below,  with  private  rooms  and  baths.    Direct 
back  of  tlie  centralized  administrative  department  in  the  transvc 
wing  on  this  floor,  is  the  operating  department* 
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The  elevator  and  stairs  run  to  the  roof,  and  practically  the  entire 
roof  of  the  buildmg  is  given  over  to  roof  garden  purposes.  One  portion 
of  the  roof  is  arranged,  and  all  preparation  made,  so  that  it  will  be 
covered  over  and  glassed  in.  All  of  the  piping  for  the  radiation  has 
been  brought  up  so  that  it  will  be  properly  heated  during  the  winter. 
The  remainder  of  the  roof  is  so  arranged  that  it  will  be  an  open  roof 
garden.  Toilet  rooms  are  now  built  so  that  the  open  roof  portion  can 
be  used  at  once.  Every  hospital  should  be  so  planned  that  the  entire 
roof  can  be  utilized. 

The  hospital  is  completely  equipped  in  every  detail  with  necessary 
mechanical  equipment,  including  a  refrigerating  plant,  which  will  be 
sufficiently  large  foi*  dl  future  additions,  and  for  taking  care  of  the 
necessary  ice  for  any  and  all  buildmgs  that  may  be  put  on  the  ground, 
as  shown  on  the  plat  plan.  Both  the  elevator  and  the  dumb-waiter 
in  the  building  are  automatically  operated.  All  of  the  apparatus  in 
the  kitchen,  which  requires  power,  b  run  electrically^.  All  cooking 
and  all  sterilizing,  and  *he  heating  of  all  domestic  water  supply,  is 
done  by  steam  from  the  central  power  plant. 

The  power-plant  is  a  two-story  building  directly  in  the  rear  of  the 
hospital,  as  shown  on  the  plat  plan,  and  contains  an  entire  equipment 
and  room  for  future  additions  for  the  hospital.  In  the  second  story 
of  this  building  is  a  complete  laundry. 

The  heating  system  of  the  hospital  is  a  modulation  system.  All 
steam  for  the  entire  operation  of  the  hospital  is  produced  at  high 
pressure  and  reduced  by  reducing  valves  for  the  different  types  and 
kinds  of  service  to  required  pressures.  This  simplifies  the  matter  of 
boiler  equipment.  All  exhaust^steam  is  used  during  the  winter  months 
as  auxiliary  for  the  heating,  and  during  the  summer  months  such 
exhaust  steam  is  used  for  heating  domestic  water  supply.  This  is 
readily  accomplished  by  the  proper  by-passes  and  valves. 

Every  possible  economy  has  been  taken  into  consideration,  and 
methods  applied  to  the  end  that  the  maintenance  charge  will  be  at  a 
minimum.  It  might  be  well  here  to  state  that  this  is  not  only  true  of 
the  mechanical  equipment  of  the  hospital,  but  that  in  the  consideration 
of  this  phase  of  the  administration  of  the  institution,  every  effort  has 
been  made  to  eliminate  any  lost  motion,  and  to  get  the  most  perfect 
and  efficient  results  possible  in  order  to  enhance  this  much  to  be  desired 
condition.  Special  care  has  been  given  to  the  method  of  calling  nurses, 
and  every  facility  has  been  provided  for  them  so  that  they  can  do  their 
work  in  the  most  efficient  manner,  with  the  least  physical  effort,  and 
a  consequent  raising  of  the  standard  of  service  throughout. 

"When  we  build,  let  us  think  that  we  build  forever.  Let  it  not  be 
for  present  delight  nor  for  present  use  alone.  Let  it  Ix?  such  work  as 
our  descendants  will  thank  us  for,  and  let  us  think,  as  we  lay  stone  on 
stone,  that  a  time  is  to  come  when  those  stones  will  be  held  sacred 
because  our  hands  have  touched  them,  and  that  men  will  say  as  they 
look  upon  the  labor  and  ^Tought  substance  of  them,  \See!  This  our 
Fathers  did  for  us.'  " 
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Abdominal  plastic  surgery,  619 

trauma,  727 
AMuction    supracondylar   fractures    of 

humerus,  71 
Al>s<'<»ss  of  kidney,  hismuth  paste  in,  8(W  . 
of  lung,  sinus<»s  of,  bismuth  past^  in,  | 
S71  I 

of  parotid  gland,  (597 
tulxjreulous,  chronic,  900 
Al)sence  of  tibia,  congenital,  328 
Accrordion  grafts,  t)67 
Acet^ibulum,  fractures  of,  125 
Allis\s  sign  in,  120 
diagnosis  of,  12() 
etiology  of,  125 
pathology  of,  125 
prognosis  of,  126 
rim  of,  127 
treatment  of,  126 
with  displacement,  126 
without  displacement,  126 
Achondroplasia  1  growth,  361 
Acids,  gangrene  due  to,  769 
Acrocyanosis,  diagnosis  of,  from  Ray- 
naud's disease,  827 
Acromion  process  of  scapula,  fractures 
of,  42 
temporary  resection  of,  in  excision 
of  shoulder,  375 
Adam's  saw,  370 
Adduction    supraiondylar   fractures    of 

humerus,  71 
AUiet^'s  operation  for  deformity  of  hip 

following  arthritis  deformans.  318 
Albuminuria,  arsphenamine  ana,  922 
Alkalies,  gangrene  due  to,  769 
AUis's  sign  in  fractures  of  acetabulum, 

126 
AUoplasty,  560 

Alveolar  processes  of  upi)er  jaw,  recon- 
struction of,  (K) 
*  sinus,  bismuth  paste  in,  864 
Amputated,  reeducation  of,  404 
Amputation  in  com|)ound  fractures,  230 

stumps,  plastic  treatment  of,  642 
Amputations,  393 

at>'pical  operations,  406 
below  knee,  artificial  limbs  for,  415 
care  of  stump  in,  399 
Chopart's,  406 

artificial  limb  for,  415 


Amputations,  Lisfranc's,  40o 
of  lower  extremity,  397 

artificial  limbs  of,  413 

appearance  of,  408 
capacity   for   work    after, 

estimation  of,  408. 
progression  after,  407 
stability  of,  403 
support  of,  407 
painful  nerve  stumps  in,  399 
range  of  motion  after,  systematic 

examination  of,  402 
st^indardization  of,  394 
Syme's,  40(5 

artificial  liml>s  for,  415 
treatment  of  stump  after,  routine 

for,  400 
of  upper  extremity,  398 

artificial  limbs  for,  416 
Anal  fistula,  bismuth  paste  in,  S67 
Anatomical  neck  of  humerus,  fractures 

of,  54 
Anesthesia  in  plastic  surgerj',  560 
Aneurism,  popliteal,  fractures  of  femur 

and,  155 
Ankle,  dislocations  at,  306 
anatomy  of,  306 
backward,  307 
forward,  307 
inward,  307 
treatment  of,  307 
upward,  307 
excision  of,  391 
flail,  astragalectomy  for,  345 
fractures  of,  com{)ound,  deformities 
and,  212 
Ankylosis  of  hip,  317 

treatment  of,  317 
of  jaw,  staphylorrhaphy  for,  607 
of  knee,  322 

treatment  of,  323 
of  shoulder-joint,  355 
arthroplasty  for,  355 
forcible  correction  of,  355 
treatment  of,  355 
Anterior  lx)wed-legs,  326 
treatment  of,  327 

Thomas  caliper  splint  in, 
327 
Anterior-su|ierior  spine  of  ilium,  fracture 

of,  120 
"Anti-aircraft"  position  in  treatment  of 
comiM)und  fractures,  2(55 

(949) 
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Antiseptics  iu  compound  fractures,  218 
Arm,  bowing  of,  due  to  rickets,  3M 
fractures  of,  compound,  splints  in 

treatment  of,  269 
plastic  operations  on,  634 
Arspnenamine  in  treatment  of  S3rphili8, 
916 
administration  of,  917 

technic  of,  917 
intravenous    injection    of, 

917 
reactions  from,  920 

albuminuria  and,  922 
deterioration  of  health 

and,  922 
earlV;  920 
exfoliative  dermatitis, 

922 
febrile,  921 

hemorrhagic  encepha- 
litis, 923 
hepatitis,  922 
Hcrxheimer's,  923 
immediate  acute,  921 
jaundice  and,  922 
late,  922 
nausea  and,  960 
nephritis  and,  922 
nitroid,  921 
Arterial  lesions  in  compound  fractures, 

213 
Arteriosclerosis,  embolism  and  throm- 
bosis complicating,  824 
thrombo-angiitis  obliterans  and,  796 
trophic  disturbances  in,  778 
Arteriosclerotic  gangrene,  776,  779 
clinical  course  in,  780 
with  thrombosis,  780 
diagnosis  of,  783 
pathology  of,  782 
prognosis  of,  784 
treatment  of.  784 

Buerger  s  postural, 

785 
diathermic,  786 
hot  air,  785 
prophylactic,  785 
Arteritis  elastica,  797 
Arthrectomy,  definition  of,  369 
Arthritis  deformans,   deformity  of  hip 
followmg,  318 
All)ee'8  operation 
for,  318 
dislocations  and,  279 
fractures  of  surgical  neck  of  humerus 

and,  61 
septic,  compound  fractures  and,  274 
traumatic,  711 
tuberculous,  903 
Arthrodesis,  definition  of,  369 
Arthroplastic  operations  on  elbow,  358 
Arthroplasty,  639,  ()88 

for  !inkvl;)sis  of  shoulder-joint,  355 
Artificial  liinbs,  39S 

lid  just  men  t  of,  411 

for  amputations  Ix^low  knee,414 


Artificial  limbs  for  amputations  of  lower 
extremity,  413 
of  upper  extremity,  410 

Game's  arm.  416 

for  Chopart  8  amputation,  415 

Dorranoe  utility  hook,  417 

Henning  arm,  417 

knee-bearing,  414 

for  Symes'  amputation,  415 

temporary^  403 
Asphyxia,  traumatic,   fractures  of  ribi 

and,  40 
Astragalectomy  for  dangle-^oot,  345 

for  flail  ankle,  ^5 
Astragalus,  dislocations  of,  308 
fractures  of,  185 

diagnosis  of,  186 

etiology  of,  185 

pathology  of,  186 

prognosis  of,  186 

treatment  of,  186,  308 
Atherosclerotic  gangrene,  776 
Autografting,  definition  of,  645 
Autoplastic  grafts,  459 

with  permanent  pedicle,  461 

with  temporary  pedicle,  461 
Autoplasty,  546 

B 

BACTERioiiDGY  of  compouud  fractures, 

217 
Bandaging  of  stump  after  amputation. 

401 
Bartow  silk  ligaments  at  flail  knee,  326 

at  shoulder,  354 
Beck-Hacker  operation  in  hypospadias, 

626 
Beck-Hocket  operation  in  hypospadias, 

629 
Bennett's  fracture^  115 
Besley's  calipers  m  treatment  of  com- 
pound fractures,  257 
Biceps,  contraction  of,  359 

long  head  of,  slipping  of,  357 
Bifurcated  chin,  plastic  surgery  for,  606 
Bile  ducts,  injuries  to,  736 

operation  for,  737 
Biliary  passages,  injuries  to,  736 
Bird-face,  plastic  surgery  for,  605 
Bismuth  paste  in  abscess  of  kidney,  863 
in  alveolar  sinus,  864 
in  anal  fistula,  867 
in  crushing  injury  of  foot,  870 
in  dentistry,  864 
diagnostic  application  of,  852 
in  hip-joint  disease,  857,  859, 

860 
I)reparation  of,  883 
in  prevention  of  sinuses,  871 
in  rectal  fistula*,  865 
in  sinuses  of  empyema  and  lung 

abscess,  871 
thcraiKHitic  application  of,  853 
causes  of  failure  in, 856 
complications  of,  8^2 
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Bismuth  paste,  therapeutic  application 
of,  dangers  of,  882 
indications  for,  854 
technic  of,  854 
technical  errors  in,  857 
in  tuberculous  spondylitis,  857 
Bladder,  exstrophy  of,  plastic  surgery  in, 
621 
injuries  to,  756 

diagnosis  of,  752 
operation  for,  753 
prognosis  of,  753 
rupture  of,  fractures  of  pelvis  and, 

119,  122 
suture  of,  transplantation  of  fascia 
in,  686 
Blanching  in  gangrene,  764 
Blood,  transfusions  of,  compound  fract- 
ures and,  275 
Bloodvessels,     injuries    of,     compound 
fractures  and,  234 
lacerations  of,   fractures  of  pelvis 
and,  120,  123 
Body  of  scapula,  fractures  of.  43 
Wme  formation,  influence  ot  sepsis  on, 
199 
grafting,  423 
animal,  456 
autoplastic,  459 

with    permanent    pedicle, 

461 
with    temporary    pedicle, 
461 
in  club-foot,  498 
Codivilla's  operation  of,  464 
of  fibula  into  tibia,  497 
in  fingers,  490 

fish-pole  transplantation  in,  446 
in  fracture-dislocation  of  spine, 

484 
fractures  of  tibia  following  re- 
moval of  bone  for  grafting, 
453 
Hahn's  operation  of,  464 
in  hand,  490 
heteroplastic  grafts,  455 
homoplastic,  457 

living,  457 
human  transplantations  in,  439 
Huntington's  operation  of,  464 
indications  for,  449 
in  infantile  paralysis,  496 
in  inferior  maxilla,  474 
into  clavicle,  486 
into  femur,  494 
into  foot,  498 
into  humerus,  486 
into  patella,  495 
into  radius,  487 
into  tibia,  496 
into  ulna,  487 
methods  of,  454 
M tiller's  operation  of,  462 
in  nose,  469,  471 
finger  in,  473 
Ollicr's  operation  of,  461 


Bone  grafting  in  paralytic  scoliosis,  482 
in  Pott's  disease,  482 
procedure  in,  450 
results  of  infections  in,  447 
in  saddle  nose,  469 
in  skull,  464 
in  spina  bifida,  483 

ventosa,  490 
in  spine,  481 
in  spondylolisthesis,  483 
theoretical  views  regarding,  438 
in  tuberculosis  of  knee-joint,496 

of  sacro-iUac  joint,  485 
use  of,  in  infected  areas,  447 
in  vicious  Pott's  fractures,  497 
instruments,  369 
nippers,  371 

operation  for  club-foot,  334 
Paget's  disease  of,  328     ' 
parosteal,  717 
transplantation  of,  556 
tuberculosis  of,  901 
caries  sicca,  902 
caseous  foci,  901 
chronic  deep  abscess,  902 
diffuse  softening,  902 
epiphysitis,  902 
iniliary,  901 

necrosis  with  sequestrum  for- 
mation. 902 
osteomyelitis,  902 
periosteitis,  902 
superficial  caries,  902 
treatment  of,  902 
wound  in  compound  fractures,  212 
Bone-holding  forceps,  371 
Bow-legs,  321 
anterior,  326 

treatment  of,  327 

Thomas  caliper  splint  in, 
327 
Bowing  of  arm  due  to  rickets,  354 
of  elbow,  358 

treatment  of,  358 
of  humerus,  358 

treatment  of,  358 
Brachial  vessels,  laceration  of,  fractures 

of  shaft  of  humerus  and,  69 
Brain,  cavities  in,  transplantation  of  fat 

for,  694 
Breast,  carcinoma  of,  skin  grafting  in, 
668 
female,  plastic  reconstruction  of,  618 
removal  of,  transplantation  of  fat  in, 
695 
Bubo,  syphilitic,  931 
Buerger's  postural  treatment  in  arterio- 
sclerotic gangrene  with  diabetes,  785 
of  throniho-angiitis  oblit- 
erans, 817 
Bums,  511 

classification  of,  512 
complications  of,  533 
contracture  in,  prevention  of,  530 
description  of,  512 
duodenal  ulcer  and,  533 
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Burns  of  esophagus,  536 
of  eye,  535 
of  first  degree,  512 
from  electricity,  536 
from  radium,  539,  540 
of  lip,  cheiloplasty  in,  587 
mortality  in,    532 
of  mouth,  536 
nephritis  and,  534 
patholo^  of,  512 
prognosis  of,  532 
of  second  degree,  513 
sepsis  in,  prevention  of,  522 
shock  in,  prevention  of,  517 
skin  grafting  in,  668 
of  third  degree,  513 
of  throat,  536 
treatment  of,  517 

chloride  of  iron  in,  521 
dressings  for,  517 
open-air,  520 
paraffin-film,  525 
picric  acid  in,  520 
x-ray,  539 

chronic,  539 
skin  grafting  in,  674 
Bursitis,  710 

treatment  of,  710 
Butcher's  saw,  370 


Calcaneovalgus,  336 
operation  for,  336 
paralytic,  345 
Calcaneus,  deformity  of,  344 

extreme,  345 
Calii)er  extension  in  treatment  of  com- 
pound fractures,  257 
Callus  formation,  717 
Camier's  method  of  suspension  by  coun- 
terweights in  treatment  of  compound 
fractures,  266 
Cancer  aquaticus,  770 
Cancrum  oris,  770 
Carbolic  acid  gangrene,  768 
Carcinoma  of  breast,  skin  grafting  in,  668 

of  nose,  rhinoplasty  in,  585 
Caries  sicca,  902 
Carne's  artificial  arm,  416 
Carpo-metacarpal  joint,  dislocations  of, 

295 
Carpus,  fractures  of,  112 
diagnosis  of,  112 
etiology  of,  1 12 
pathology  of,  1 12 
symptoms  of,  1 12 
treatment  of,  1 12 
Cartilage,  transplantation  of,  557 
Cartilages  of  knee,  dislocations  of,  303 
diagnosis  of,  304 
patholog>'  of,  304 
treatment  of,  304 
Caterpillar  grafts,  671 
Chancre,  910 


Chancre,  soft,  929.     See  Chancroid. 

treatment  of,  911 
Chancroid,  929 

diagnosis  of,  929 
treatment  of,  929 
Charcot's  disease,  dislocations  and,  279 
Cheek,  injuries  of,  meloplasty  in,  595, 
597 
mucous  membrane  of,  injuries  of, 

meloplasty  in,  597,  599 
plastic  surgery  of,  597 
tumors  of,  meloplasty  after,  600, 601 
Cheiloplasty,  586 

after-treatment  in,  589 
anesthesia  in,  589 
in  burns,  587 

in  congenital  defects,  587 
in  disuses,  587 
in  harelip,  double,  596 
unilateral,  594 

Dieffenbach's   method  of, 

595 
Graefe's  method  of,  594 
Giraldt^'s  method  of,  595 
Koenig's  method  of,  595 
Lagenbeck-Wolfe    method 

oif,  595 
Malgaigne's  method  of,59d 
Mirault's  method  of,  595 
indications  for,  587 
in  injuries,  587 
pathology  of,  587 
technic  of,  588 
Cheloids,  grafting  of  skin  and,  660 
Chemicals,  gangrene  due  to,  767 
Choledochus,  injuries  to,  738 
Chondrodystrophy,  328 
Chopart's  amputation,  406 

artificial  limb  for,  415 
Circulatory  sufficiency  in  gangrene,  765 
Clavicle,  bone  grafting  into,  486 
dislocations  of,  286 

treatment  of,  287 
fractures  of,  45 

diagnosis   of,  47 
etiology  of,  45 
occurrence  of,  45 
pathology  of,  45 
prognosis  of,  47 
signs  of,  47 
symptoms  of,  47 
treatment  of,  48 

Couteaux  method  of,  48 
open  reduction  in,  51 
rest  in  bed  in,  48 
Sa\Te  dressing  in,  49 
CluWoot,  329 

bone  grafting  in,  498 

operation  for,  334 
Olx3r  operation  for,  334 
operations  for,  332 
paralj^tic,  335 
tenotomy  of  plantar  fascia  for,  333 

zigzag,  333 
treatment  of,  329 
Club-hand,  365 
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('occyx,  dislocations  of,  288 
treatment  of,  288 
fractures  of,  124 
Codivilla's  bone-grafting  operation,  464 
Colles's  fracture,  100 

after-treatment  of,  110 
complications  of,  111 
diagnosis  of,  105 
etiology  of,  101 
mal-union  and.  111 
patholo^  of,  101 
prognosis  of,  107 
treatment  of,  108 

closed  manipulation,  112 
oi)en  operation^  1 12 
manual  reduction  in,  109 
Thomas's  wrench  in.  111 
Volkmann's    contracture    and, 
112 
Compound    fractun^s.    *SVc    Fractures, 

compound. 
Condyles  of  femur,  fractures  of,  158 

of  humerus,  fractures  of,  external,  75 
internal.  76 
Congenital  al)sence  of  tibia,  328 
constriction  of  knee-joint,  328 
defects  of  lips,  cheiloplasty  in,  587 
deformities  of  ear,  otoplasty  for,  609 
of  fingers,  367 
of  foot,  329 
dislocations  of  hip,  300,  309 
equinovalgus  calcaneus,  335 
saddle  nose,  rhinoplasty  for,  582 
split  nose,  rhinoplasty  for,  582 
Contraction  of  bicreps,  359 

of    mandibular    joint,     staphylor- 
rhaphy for,  609 
Contractures  of  ell>ow,  plastic  operations 
in,  634 
of  fingers,  plastic  operations  in,  634, 

6:J7 
of  skin,  grafting  for,  668 
of  wrist,  i)lastic  operations  in,  634 
Coracoid  process  of  scapula,  fractures  of, 
43 
of  ulna,  fractures  of,  86 
Corneal  grafting,  677 
Couteaux  method  of  treatment  of  fract- 
ure of  clavicle,  48 
Coxa  valga,  315 
vara,  314 

treatment  of,  315 
(^ranioplasty,  oiVZ 

Cranium,  denuded,  skin  grafting  for,  675 
Crest  of  ilium,  fractures  of,  120 
treatment  of,  120 
Crile's  alxiuction  splints  in  treatment  of! 
compound  fraotures,  2<>S  ! 

prosthetic  sniint    in    trc^atment    of 
compound  fractun»s,  25:^ 
Crcx)ked  nose,  rhinoi)laHty  for,  5H4 
Cubit  is  valgus,  358 

treatment  of,  35S 
Culwid,  fractures  of,  101 
Cuneiform  I  nines,  clisIcK'utions  of,  3()S      i 
frufturos  of.  MM 


Curved  femora,  319 

treatment  of,  320 
Cutaneous  bums,  treatment  of,  511 
Cyanosis  in  gangrene,  759 
Cyst  of  parotid  gland,  697 

treatment  of,  698 
Cystic  duct,  injuries  to,  737 


Dangle-poot,  345 

astragalectomy  for,  345 
Degeneration,  putrid,  769 
Delayed   union,    fractures   of  shaft   of 

radius  and  ulna  and,  99 
Deltoid,  paralysis  of,  fractures  of  surgical 

neck  of  humerus  and,  62 
Dentistry,  bismuth  paste  in,  864 
Dermatitis,    exfoliative,    arsphenamine 
and,  922 
x-ray,  539 
Dermatoplasty,  definition  of,  ()45 
Dermepcnthesis,  definition  of,  645 
Dermo-epithelial  grafting,  (MK) 
Diabetes,  arteriasclerotic  gangrene  and, 

782 
Diapliragm,  injuries  to,  729 
ofxirations  for,  730 
prognosis  of,  730 
Dicondylar  fracture  of  humerus,  deform- 
ity in,  79 
Dienenbach's  cheiloplasty  for  hare-lip, 

595 
Dislocations,  279 
at  ankle.  306 

backward,  307 
forward,  307 
inward,  307 
upward,  .*W7 
arthritis  and,  279 
of  astragalus,  308 
of  cari)0-metacan)al  joint  295 
of  cartilages  of  knee,  303 
causes  of,  279 
Charcot's  disease  and,  279 
of  clavicle,  286 
of  coccyx,  2SS 
conifMumd,  280 
of  cuneiform  lx>nes,  308 
diagnosis  of,  2K1 
of  olbow-joint,  292 
of  fibula,  30<) 
of  lianil,  295 
of  head  of  radius,  293 
healing  of.  2S1 
hematomas  and,  2S0 
of  hip,  295 

anterior,  treat iiient  of,  299 
backward.  297 

iliac  or  dorsjil,  297 
si'iatic,  297 
^'lassification  of,  297 
coinplirations  of,  29S 
roiigoiiital,  3(N),  309 
forward,  297 
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Dislocations    of    hip,    forward,    pubic, 
298 
thyroid,  297 
irregular,  treatment  of,  299 

interphalangeal,  295 

of  iaw,  285 

of  knee,  301 

of  medio-tarsal  joint,  308 

movement  in^  284 

nerve  injury  m,  284 

of  nose,  lateral,  rhinoplasty  for,  584 

open  operation  for,  285 

of  patella,  302 

pathology  of,  280 

of  phalanges  of  foot,  308 

predispositions  to,  279 

of  radius,  head  of,  with  fractures  of 
upper  third  of  ulna,  92 

reduction  of,  282 

repair  of,  281  . 

of  ribs,  288 

of  semilunar  bone,  294 

of  shoulder,  288 

subastragaloid,  308 

surprise  manipulations  and,  283 

synovitis  in,  284 

of  tarso-metatarsal  joint,  308 

treatment  of,  281 

tuberculosis  and,  279 

of  wrist,  293 
Dorrance  utility  hook,  417 
Drugs,  gangrene,  due  to,  767 
Dry  gangrene,  759 

in  arteriosclerosis,  779 
Duodenal  ulcer,  bums  and,  633 
Dupuytren's  contracture,  361 

treatment  of,  362 
Dura,  defects  of,  closure  of,  transplanta- 
tion of  fat  in,  694 


E 


Ear,  congenital  deformities  of,  otoplasty 
for,  609 
lobule  of,  restoration  of,  610 
perforated,  otoplasty  for,  610 
plastic  surgery  of,  608 
restoration  of  whole.  610 
stand-oflf,  otoplasty  tor,  610 
Ectropion  of  eyelid,  plastic  operations  for, 
612 
of  lips,  cheiloplasty  in,  592,  594 
skin  grafting  in,  677 
Eczema  in  ulcer  of  leg,  832 
Elbow,  arthroplastic  operations  in,  358 
bowing  of,  358 

treatment  of,  358 
contractures  of,  plastic  operations 

for,  634 
deformities  of,  358 

treatment  of,  358 
excision  of,  377 

by  external  incision,  with  tem- 
porary resection  of  external 
condyle,  379 


Elbow,  excision  of,  by  posterior  longitu- 
dinal incision,  397 
fluid,  359 

fractures  of,  compound,  deformities 
and,  206 
Elbow-joint,  dislocations  of,  292 

treatment  of,  293 
Elbow-joints,  stiffness  of,  358 
arthroplasty  for,  358 
Electricity,  burns  from,  536 

in  treatment  of  compoimd  fractures, 
273 
Elevation  of  scapula,  352 
Embolism,  gangrene  and,  814 

after  infectious  diseases,  815 
cardiac  disease  and,  818 
classification  of,  814 
clinical  course  of,  815 
diagnosis  of,  820 
patnology  of,  818 
postoperative,  820 
treatment  of,  824 
Emphysema,  fractures  of  ribs  and,  40 
Emphysematous  gangrene,  771,  772 
Empyema,  sinuses  of,  bismuth  paste  in, 

871 
Encephalitis,     hemorrhagic,      arsphen- 

amine  and,  923 
Endarteritis  obliterans,  797 

syphilitic,  814 
Entropion  of  eyelids,  plastic  operations 

for,  614 
Epicondyle  of  humerus,  fracture  of,  ex- 
ternal, 75 
internal,  76 
Epicondyles  of  femur,  fractures  of,  159 
Epidermal  grafts,  definition  of,  64i5 
Epidermis,  anatomy  of,  645 

grafts  in  transplantation  of  skin,  548 
Epiphjrsis  of  femur,  lower,  fractures  of, 
153 
upper,  fractures  of,  128 
of  humerus,  lower,  separation  of,  71 

upper,  separation  of,  54 
of  tibia  and  fibula,  lower,  separation 
of,  177 
upper,  separation  of,  165 
transplantation  and,  500 
Epiphysitis,  tuberculous,  902 
Epispadias,  plastic  surgery  in,  621 
Epithelial  grafting,  660 

grafts,  definition  of,  646 
Epithelioma  ulcer,  842 
Equino valgus  calcaneus,  congenital,  335 

paralytic,  345 
Equinovarus,  paralytic,  345 
Erasion,  definition  of,  369 
Ergot,  gangrene  from,  767 
treatment  of,  768 
Erythromelagia,  diagnosis  of,  from  Ray- 
naud's disease,  828 
Erythromelia  in  gangrene,  764,  765 
Esmarch's  method  of  rhinoplasty,  572 
Esophagus,  burns  of,  536 
injuries  to,  726 

symptoms  of,  726 
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Esophagus,  injuries  to,  treatment  of,  726 
Esquillectomy,   total,   in  treatment  of 

compound  fractures,  248 
Excision  of  ankle,  391 
of  elbow,  377 
of  hip,  384 
of  knee.  388 
of  shoulder,  373 
of  wrist,  381 
Exfoliative     dermatitis,     arsphenamine 

and,  922 
Exostosis  of  OS  calcis,  irritative,  350 
Exstrophy  of  bladder,  plastic  surgery 

for,  621 
Extension    supracondylar    fractures    of 

humerus,  71 
Extremities,  plastic  operations  on,  634 
Eye,  biuns  of,  535 

plastic  surgery  of,  611 
Eyehd,    ptosis    of,    transplantation    of 

fascia  m,  693 
Eyelids,  ectropion  of,  plastic  operation 
for,  612 
entropion  of,  plastic  operations  for, 

614 
formation    of,    from   destroyed    or 

irregularly  shaped  eyelids,  614 
plastic  surgery  of,  611 


Face,  lower  portion  of,  reconstruction 

of,  593 
Facial  paral3rsis,  transplantation  of  fascia 

in,  693 
Fascia,  anatomy  of.  680 

grafting  of,  adnesions  in,  683 
application  of  grafts  in,  682 
autoplastic  grafts,  681 
clinical  applications  of,  683 
in  closure  of  opening  of  fascia, 
682 
of  artificial  openings,  686 
of  pylorus,  687 
in   construction   of   ligaments, 

691 
contact  with  surrounding  tis- 
sues in,  682 
cutting  the  grafts  in,  682 
in  facial  paral3rsis,  693 
in  femoral  hernia,  684 
in    formation    of    sheaths    for 

tendons,  690 
from  animals,  681 
in  inguinal  hernia,  684 
in  postoperative  hernia,  685 
in  prolapse  of  kidney,  691 
of  rectum,  688 
of  uterus,  692 
in  ptosis  of  eyelid,  693 
in  replacing  dura,  688 
retention  of  structure  in,  683 
shrinkage  in,  683 
in  splicing  tendons,  689 
in  suture  of  bladder,  686 


Fascia,  grafting  of,  techuic  of,  682 
tension  in,  682 
in  undescended  testes,  692 
value  of  fascia  from  different 

source,  681 
in  ventral  hernia,  685 
lata,  anatomy  of,  680 
subcutaneous,  anatomy  of,  680 
transplantation  of,  679 
Fat,  transplantation  of,  558,  693 
in  adherent  nerves,  694 

tendon,  694 
in  cavities  in  brain,  694 
in  chest,  695 

clinical  applications  of,  694 
in  closure  of  defects  in  dura,  694 
in  hemostasis,  695 
postoperative    phenomena    of, 

693 
in  removal  of  breast,  695 
technic  of,  693 
in  unsightly  depressions,  695 
Feet,  deformities  of,  acquired,  337 

paralytic,  340 
Femoral  hernia,  transplantation  of  fascia 

in,  684 
Femur,  bone  grafting  into,  494 
fractures  of,  127 

compound,  deformities  and,  208 
conayles,  158 

dia^osis  of,  158 
etiology  of,  158 
pathology  of^  158 
treatment  of,  158 
epicondyles,  159 
head  of,  127 

diagnosis  of,  128 
lower  end,  152 
near  hip,  127 
neck  of,  128 

in  adults,  130 

complications  of,  138 
diagnosis  of,  132 
etiology  of,  130 
examination  on,  132 
inspection  in,  133 
non-union  in,  138 
palpation  in,  133 
pathology  of,  130 
pertrochanteric,  131 
prognosis  of,  133 
Rutn-Maxwell  double 

traction  in,  135 
signs  of,  133 
8u()capital,  130 
symptoms  of^  132 
Thomas's    hip    splint 

in,  135 
treatment  of,  134 
Whitman's  abduction 
method  in,  135 
in  children,  128 

diagnosis  of,  129 
etiology  of,  128 
insfx^ction  in,  129 
palpation  of,  129 
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Femur,  fractures  of,  neck  of,  in  children, 
pathology  of,  128 
signs  of,  129 
symptoms  of,  129 
treatment  of,  129 
separation  of  lower  femoral  epi- 
physis, 153 
shaft,  142 

after-treatment  in,  152 
complications  in,  152 
diagnosis,  145 
etiology,  142 
Hennequin's  treatment  of, 

150 
Hodgen  splint  in,  148 
inspection  in,  145 
open  reduction  in,  151 
osteomyelitis  and,  152 
palpation  in,  145 
pathology,  142 
plaster  cast  in,  147 
prognosis  of,  145 
rapid  traction  in,  147 
reduction  in,  146 
signs  of ,  145 

suspension-traction  in,  148 
Thomas's    splint    susix»n- 

sion  in,  147 
treatment  of,  146 
subtrochanteric,  141 
diagnosis  of,  141 
etiology  of,  141 
inspection  in,  141 
palpation  in.  141 
patholo^  of,  141 
prognosis  of,  141 
signs  of,  141 
treatment  of,  141 
T-fracture  of  lower  end,  155 

diagnosis  of,  157 
etiology  of,  155 
pathology  of,  156 
prognosis  of,  157 
signs  in,  157 
treatment  of,  157 
tro(^hantcr^  greater,  139 
diagnosis  of,  139 
etiolog>'  of,  139 
pathology  of,  139 
treatment  of,  139 
lesser,  139 

diagnosis  of,  140 
etiology  of,  139 
examination  in,  140 
LudlofT's  sign  in,  140 
patholog>'  of,  140 
treatment  of,  140 
upper  epiph\'sis,  128 
rachitis  and  structural  deformities  of 
head  and  neck,  314 
Fibula,  dislocation  of,  30(5 

fracture  of,  compound,  212 
head  or  nock,  168 
Pott's,    182.     Src  Pott's  fract- 
ure, 
grafting  of,  into  tibia,  497 


Finger,  trigger,  363 
Finger-nails,  transplantation  of,  659 
Fingers,  bone  grafting  into,  490 
congenital  deformity  of,  367 
contractures  of,  plastic  operations 

for.  634,  637 
flexed,  360 
webbed.  366 
Fistula,  anal,  bismuth  paste  in,  867 
rectal,  bismuth  paste  in,  865 
of  Stensen's  duct,  700 
tuberculous,  900 

treatment  of,  901 
Flail  ankle,  345 
elbow,  359 

knee,  Bartow  silk  ligaments  at,  326 
Hat-foot,  347 

treatment  of,  348 
Flesh  wound  in  compound  fractures,  212 
Flexed  fingers,  360 
Flexion  of  knee,  322 

supracondylar  fractures  of  humerus, 
71 
Foot,  l)one  grafting  into,  498 

conservative  ofx^rations  on,  405 
deformities  of,  329 
congenital,  329 

treatment  of,  329 
dorsum  of,  transplantation  of  long 

extensors  of  toes  to,  347 
humped,  339 

injuries  of,  bismuth  paste  in,  870 
phalanges  of,  dislocations  of,  308 
treatment  of,  308 
fracture  of,  193 

diagnosis  of,  193 
treatment  of,  193 
ulcer  of,  perforating,  841 
Forearm,  deformities  of,  359 

fractures  of,  compound,  deformities 
and,  205 
splints  in  treatment  of,  270 
near  wrist,  fractures  of,  100 
pronation  of,  360 

Tubby's  operation  for,  360 
S3Tiosto8is  of,  360 
Foreign  bodies  in  compound  fractures. 

214 
Fracture-dislocation  of  spine,  bone  graft- 
ing in,  484 
Fractures,  35 

of  acetabulum,  125 
of  astragalus,  185 
Bennett's,  115 
of  carpus,  112 
causes  of,  17 

determining  or  immediate,  17 
predisposing,  17 
of  clavicle,  45 
of  coccyx,  124 
CoUes's,  100 
compound,  195 

amputation  in,  230 

' '  anti-aircraft ' '  posit  ion  in  t  reat- 

ment  of,  265 
antiseptics  in,  218 
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Fractures,  compound,  of  arm,  splints  in 
treatment  of,  269 
arterial  lesions  in,  213 
l)acteriology  of,  217 
Besley's  calipers  in  treatment 

of,  257 
lx)ne  formation  and,  199 

blood  supply  and,  202 
drugs  and,  204 
functions  of  parts  and. 

202 
glandular  sul)stance 

and,  204 
massage  and.  202 
milk  diet  and,  202 
operative  measures 

and,  203 
shortening  and,  203 
caliper  extension  in  treatment 

of,  257 
Camier's  method  of  suspension 
by  couuter^'eights  in   treat- 
ment of,  266 
cause  of  death  in,  275 

of  delayed  union  in,  275 
of  non-union  in,  275 
of  refract  ure  and  weak  cal- 
lus in,  276 
comparison    of    military    and 

civil,  195 
complications  of,  273 
conversion  of,  into  simple  fract- 
ures, 245 
Crile's  alxluction  splint  in  tn;at- 
ment  of,  268 
pn)8thetic  splint  in  treat- 
ment of,  253 
definition  of,  195 
deformities  and,  205 
of  ankle,  212 
of  ellK)w,  205 
of  femur,  208 
of  fibula,  212 
of  fon»arm,  205 
of  hip,  208 
of  humerus,  205 
of  knee,  211 
of  phalanges,  205 
of  tibia,  212 
of  ^Tist,  206 
diagnosis  of,  222 
diflFerential,  273 
operal)ility  and,  226 
palpation  in,  224 
pro})e  in,  225 
x-ray  in,  222 
difficulties  of  finding  cloth  in. 

217 
drainage  of  bon**  in.  244 
of  soft  parts  in,  244 
early  reduction  and  oiKTative 

fixation  in,  240 
electricity  in  treatment  of,  273 
excision  of  joints  in.  231 
extension  of  fracture  in  treat- 
ment of,  254 


Fractures,  compound,  first  aid  in,  25 

of  forearm,  splints  in  treatment 

of,  270 
foreign  bodies  in,  214 
functional  results  and,  204 
hemostasis  in,  234 
infected,  clasure  of,  247 

conservative  operations  for, 

248 
joints  in,  drainage  in,  248 
injuries  of  bloodvessels  and,  2ii4 
of  muscles  and,  234 
of  nerves  and,  234 
inoculated,  conservative  opera- 
tions and,  245 
joints  in,  conservative  o\y- 
erations  on,  247 
inoi)erable  on  admission,  treat- 
ment of,  228 
Lane's  plates  in  treatment  of, 

252 
maintenance   of   reduction    in, 

251 
massage  in  treatment  of,  273 
mistakes  in  treatment  of,  276 
mortally  wounded  cases,  treat- 
ment of,  228 
nerve  lesions  in,  213 
Ojx^rable   on    admi.ssion,  tn»at- 

ment  of,  230 
OfKiration  in.  anesthetic  in,  2ii3 
(closure  of  m(»dullary  cavity 

in,  242 
conservative,  general  prin- 
ciples of,  232 
technic!  of,  245 
drainage  in,  242 
incision  in,  233 
preparation  for,  232 
])rimary,  230 
radical,  general  principles 

of,  230 
stimulants  in,  2^33 
Pierson  lx»d  in  tn»atment  of,  2r)<) 
pljist<'r  of  Paris  in  treatment  of, 

252 
purging  and,  275 
pyemia  and,  274 
rate  of  ronsolidation  in,  200 
n'Uioval  of  l)one  fragn«»nts  and, 
235 
of  se(|uestra  in,  239 
scars  and,  271 
sc(»iK'  of,  195 

s(»con(lary  hemorrhage  and,  250 
septic  arthritis  and,  274 
.•*<'pticeniia  and.  274 
shock  in,  treatment  of,  227 
tetanus  and,  222 
'  lliomas's  splint    in   treatment 

of,  2ti9 
I  transport  of  ])atient  from  o]'er- 

ating  r(M»m  in,  249 
i  tn-atment  of,  22() 

imme<liate,  22t) 
intenne<hate,  250 
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Fractures,     compound,     treatment    of, 
late,  270 
morphine  in,  227 
permanent,  27 
total    esquillectomy    in    treat- 
ment of,  248 
toxemia  and,  273 
use  of  splints  in  treatment  of, 

262 
water  and,  275 
wound  in,  212 
of  cuboid,  191 
of  cuneiform,  191 
diagnosis  of,  18 
of  femur.  127 
condyles,  158 
epicondyles,  159 
head  of,  127 
lower  end,  152 
near  hip,  127 
neck  of,  128 

in  adults,  130 
in  children,  128 
separation    of    lower    femoral 

epiphysis,  153 
shaft,  142 

subtrochanteric,  141 
T-fracture  of  lower  end,  155 
trochanters,  greater,  139 

lesser,  139 
upper  epiphysis,  128 
of  fibula,  heaa  or  neck,  168 

Pott's,  182 
of  forearm,  86 

near  wrist,  100 
general  consideration  of,   17 
of  humerus,  51 

anatomical  neck,  54 
dicondylar,  deformity  in,  79 
external  condyle,  75 

epicondyle,  75 
greater  tuberosity,  52 
internal  condyle,  76 

epicondyle,  76 
lesser  tuberosity,  53 
lower  end,  70 

T-fracture  of,  75 
near  shoulder-joint,  52 
separation  of  lower  epiphysis 
of,  71 
of  upper  epiphysis  of,  54 
shaft,  62 

supracondylar,  71 
surgical  neck,  56 
through  tuberosities,  54 
of  hyoid  bone,  35 

of  ilium,  anterior-superior  spine  of, 
120 
crest  of,  120 
Jones's,  193 

of  metacarpal  bones,  113 
of  metatarsal  bones,  192 
of  OS  calcis,  187 
of  patella,  159 

old,  164 
of  pelvis,  1 18 


Fractures  of  pelvis,  marginal,  120 
of  phalanges  of  foot,  193 

of  hand,  117 
prognosis  of,  33 
of  radius,  head  or  neck,  89 

shaft  of,  lower  or  middle  third, 

94 
styloid  process  of,  101 
and  ulna,  shaft  of,  93 
of  ribs,  38 

of  scaphoid,  113,  191 
of  scapula,  42 

acromion  process  of,  42 
body  of.  43 

coracoia  process  of,  43 
of  sesamoid  bones,  193 
"sUver-fork,"  100 
of  sternum,  36 
of  tarsus,  185 
distal,  191 
of  tibia  and  fibula,  165 
malleolar,  178 
near  ankle,  176 
separation  of  lower  epiph- 
ysis, 177 
of  upper  epiphysis,  165 
shafts  ot,  169 
supramalleolar,  176 
upper  end,  165 
spine  of,  165 

T-fracture  of  upper  end  of,  166 
tubercle  of,  168 
tuberosities  of,  166 
of  tuberosity  of  ischium,  121 
of  ulna,  coracoid  process  of,  86 
olecranon  process,  87 
styloid  process  of,  102 
upper  third,  with  dislocation  of 
head  of  radius,  92 
Frey's  method  of  plastic  surgery  in  in- 
juries of  skull,  565 
Frontoplasty,  566 


Gall-bladder,  injuries  to,  737 
Gangrene,  757 

absence  of  pulsation  in,  759,  765 
appearance  of  limb  in,  764 
arteriosclerotic,  776,  779 
clinical  course  in,  780 
of   lower   extremities,    clinical 

forms  of,  777 
with  diabetes,  782 
diagnosis  of,  783 
pathology  of,  781,  782 
prognosis  of,  784 
treatment  of,  784 

Buerger's  postural, 

785,  811 
diathermic,  786 
hot  air,  785 
prophylactic,  785 
with  thrombosis,  780 
blanching  in,  764 
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Gangrene,  bluish  discoloration  in,  759 

direct,  761,  766 

diseases  of  bloodvessels,   760, 
776 
causes  of,  chemical,  762 

embolism,  762 

external,  761,  766 

fpeneral,  757 

mdirect,  762,  775 

injury  of  bloodvessels,  760,  775 

interna],  762,  775 

mechanical,  761 

thermic,  761 

thrombosis,  762 
chronic,  779 

circulatory  sufficiency  in,  765 
classification  of,  761 
clinical  examination  in,  763 
oddness  of  extremity  in,  759 
course  of,  761 
cyanosis  in,  759 
diy,  759 

in  arteriosclerosis.  779 
due  to  acids  and  alkalies,  769 

to  chemicals  and  drugs,  767 
embolism  and,  814 

after  infectious  diseases,  815 

cardiac  disease  and,  818 

classification  of,  814 

clinical  course  of,  815 

diagnosis  of,  820 

patholog>'  of,  818 

postoperative,  820 

treatment  of,  768 
emphysematous,  771,  772 

symptoms  of,  771 

treatment  of,  772 
cr>'thromelia  in,  764,  765 
forms  of,  759 
foudroyante^  771 
from  carbohc  acid,  768 
from  ergot,  767 

treatment  of,  768 
from  mercur>',  768 
from  orthoform,  768 
from  phosphorus,  768 
gas,  772 

gas  wound  in,  773 

treatment  of,  774 
hospital,  769 

treatment  of,  770 
hyperemia  in,  765 
impaired  circulation  in,  758 
intermittent  claudication  in,  758 
ischemia  in,  764 
microbic,  761,  769,  771 
moist,  760 

in  arteriosclerosis,  779 
neuropathic,  763,  826 
nosocomial,  769 
post-pneumonic,  810 
Fott's,  779 
puerperal,  821 
pulpy,  769 

redness  or  ru!>or  in,  759,  7Vy\,  Tiut 
senile,  779 


Gangrene,  signs  of  death  in,  758 
of  skin,  multiple  neurotic,  828 
s>'mmetrical,  826 
symptoms  of,  758 
termination  of,  761 
thermic,  767 
thrombosis  and,  814 

after  infectious  diseases,  815 
clinical  course  of,  815 
diamosis  of,  820 
pathology  of.  818 
peripheral,  822 
Ix>stoperative,  820 
treatment  of,  824 
traumatic,  766 
spreading,  771 
symptoms  of,  766 
treatment  of,  767 
trophic  disorders  in,  759,  778 

treatment  of,  786 
whiteness  or  blanched  condition  in, 
759 
Gangrenous  stomatitis,  770 
Gas  bacillus  infection,  772 

gangrene,  7?2 
Genuclasts,  322 
Genus  n»curvatuin,  323 

vanmi,  321 
Gigli's  wire  saw,  370 
Giraldc's  cheiloplastv  for  hare-lip,  595 
Glandular  hyi>ospaaias,   plastic   oi^era- 

tions  in,  625 
Graefe's  cheiloplasty  for  hare-lip,  594 
Grafting  of  mucous  membrane,  673 

of  skin,  209, 645.    See  Skin,  grafting 
of. 


H 


Hahn's  bone-grafting  oiK'ration,  464 
Hair,  tnuLsi)lantation  or,  559,  659 
Hallux  valgus,  337 

treatment  of,  3.38 
Halstead's  method  of  skin  grafting,  665 
Hamilton-Russell    operation    in    hyiK)- 

spadias,  628 
Hand,  bone  grafting  into,  490 
dislocations  of,  295 
paralysis  of,  366 
phalanges  of,  fractures  of,  117 

after-treatment  of,  118 
diagnosis  of,  117 
pathology  of,  117 
treatment  of,  117 
Hard  ])alate,  roconstniction  of,  604 
Hare-lip,  double,  cheiloplasty  for,  596 
unilateral  cheiloplasty  for,  594 

I )iefTen bach's   method   of, 

595 
(iirahk^'s  method  of,  595 
( Iraefe's  method  of,  594 
Km'iiig's  method  of,  595 
I  iagen beck- Wolfe    method 

of,  595 
Malgaigne's  method  of,  595 
Mirault's  method  of,  595 
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Head,  injuries  of,  insanity  following  890, 
diagnosis  of,  893 
etiology  of,  892 
treatment  of,  894 
Heel  spurs,  350 

Hematoma,  dislocations  and,  280 
Hemoptysis,  fractures  of  ribs  and,  40 
Hemorrhage,  703 

secondary,  compound  fractures  and, 
250 
Hemorrhagic  encephalitis,  arsphenamine 

and,  923      - 
Hemastasis  in  compound  fractures,  234 

transplantation  of  fat  in,  695 
Hennequin's  treatment  of  fractures  of 

femur,  150 
Henning's  artificial  arm,  417 
Hepatic  duct,  injuries  to,  738 
Hepatitis,  arsphenamine  and^  922 
Hernia,  femoral,  transplantation  of  fascia 
in,  684 
inguinal,  transplantation  of  fascia  in, 

684 
of  muscles,  721 
postoperative,    transplantation     of 

fascia  in,  685 
ventral,  transplantation  of  fascia  in, 
685 
Herxheimer's  reaction  from   arsphena- 
mine, 923 
Heteroplastic  grafts,  455 
Heteroplasty,  560 
Hey's  saw,  370 
Hip,  deformities  of,  309 

following  arthritis  deformans, 

318 
with  ankylosis,  317 
treatment  of,  317 
dislocations  of,  295 

anterior,  treatment  of,  299 
backward,  297 

iliac  or  dorsal,  297 

sciatic,  297 

treatment  of,  299 

classification  of,  297 

complications  of,  298 

congenital,  300,  309 

after-treatment  of,  313 
diagnosis  of,  300 
incidence  of,  300 
treatment  of,  301,  310 
forward,  297 
pubic,  298 
thyroid,  297 
irregular,  treatment  of,  299 
])rognosis  of,  298 
treatment  of,  299 
excision  of,  384 
flexion  of,  due  to  contracture  of  soft 

tissues,  316 
fractures  of,  compound,  deformities 
and,  20S 
Hi|>-joint,  diseases  of,  bismuth  paste  in, 

857,  859,  860 
Hodgen  splint  in  treatment  of  fractures 
of  femur,  148 


Homografts,  647 
Homoplastic  grafts,  457 
Hospital  construction,  933 

gangrene,  769 
Humerus,  bone  grafting  into,  486 
bowing  of,  358 

treatment  of,  358 
fractures  of,  51 

anatomical  neck,  54 

etiology  of,  54 
occurrence  of,  54 
pathology  of,  54 
compound,  deformities  and,  205 
external  condyle,  75 

deformity  in,  79 
etiology,  75 
pathology,  75 
epicondyle,  75 
etiology,  75 
pathology,  75 
greater  tuberosity,  52 

diagnosis  of,  52 
etiologj'  of,  52 
occurrence  of,  56 
pathology  of,  52 
prognosis  of,  53 
signs  of,  53 
symptoms  of,  53 
treatment  of,  53 
internal  condyle,  76 

complications  of,  81 
deformity  in,  79 
diagnosis  of,  77 
etiology,  76 
ischemic     contracture 

and,  82 
lacerations  of  brachial 
vessels  and,  82 
musculospinal  paraly- 
sis and,  82 
myositis  ossificans  and. 

85 
pathology,  76 
prognosis  of,  79 
signs  of,  78 
symptoms  of,  78 
treatment  of,  80 
Volkmann's     contrac- 
ture and,  82 
epicondyle,  76 

deformity  in,  79 
etiology,  76 
pathology  of,  76 
lesser  tuberosity  of,  53 
diagnosis  of,  54 
treatment  of,  54 
lower  end  of,  70 

T-fracture  of,  75 

deformity  in,  79 
etiolog>'  of,  75 
occurrence  of,  70, 

75 
patholog>''  of,  75 
near  shoulder-joint,  52 

occurrence  of,  52 
J  separation  of  lower  epiphysis,71 
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iiients.    fractures  of,    separation    of 
lower     epiphy- 
sis, etiology  of, 
72 
pathology  of,  75 
uf  upper  epiphysis  of,  54 
etiology  of,  55 
pathology  of ^  55 
shaft,  62 

aft«r-treatment  in,  d8 
complications  of,  68 
diagnosis  of,  63 
dressing  for,  66 
etiology  of,  62 
laceration  of  brachial  ves- 
sels and.  69 
lower  third,  63 
tniddle  third,  62 
musculospiral  paralysis 

and,  69 
non-union  and,  70 
occurrence  of,  62 
pathology  of,  62 
prognosis  of,  64 
sling  suspension  and  trac- 
tion for,  67 
suppuration  and,  68 
treatment  of,  65 
upper  third,  62 
supracondylar,  71 
Hbduction,  71 
adduction,  71 
deformity  in,  78 
extension,  71 
flexion,  71 
pathology  of,  71 
surgical  neck,  56 

after-treatment  in,  60 
arthritis  and,  61 
(complications  of,  61 
crepitus  in,  58 
deformity  in,  58 
diagnosis  of,  56 
displacement  in,  58 
etiology  of,  56 
local  tenderness  in,  58 
paralysis    of    deltoid 

and,  62 
patholo^  of,  56 
prognosis  of,  58 
signs  of,  58 
symptoms  of,  56 
treatment  of,  59 
through  tuberosities,  54 
pathology  of,  54 
rnp  nose,  rhinoplasty  for,  583 
DQped  foot,  339 

atmgton's    bone-grafting    operation, 
64 

lid  hone,  fractures  of,  35 
diagnosis  of,  35 
etiology  of,  35 
pathology  of,  35 
signs  of,  35 
symptoms  of,  35 
treatment  of,  36 
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Hyi)eretnia  in  gangrene,  765 
Hyperextcnsion  of  knee,  323 
Hypospadias,  glandular,  plastic  opera- 
tions in,  628 
penile,  plastic  operations  in,  628 
plastic  operations  in,  624 

after-treatment  in,  633 
Hypospadias,     plastic     operations     in, 
Beck-Hacker,  626 
Beck-Rocket,  629 
Hamilton-Russell,  628 
Nov6-Jusserand,  631 
Ombredanne,  628 
Schmieden,  631 


lUAC  dislocations  of  hip,  297 
Ilium,    fractures    of    anterior-superior 
spine  of,  120 
crest  of,  120 
Indian  plastic,  576 

Infantile  paralysis,  bone  grafting  in,  49() 
Infected  wounds  in  compound  fractures, 
antiseptics  in,  221 
bacteriology  of,  221 
Inferior  maxilla,  bone  grafting  into,  474 
Infiltration  of  tissues  by  arsphenamine  in 

tre^atment  of  syphilis,  917 
Inguinal  hernia,  transplantation  of  fascia 

in,  684 
Injuries  to  bile  ducts,  736 

to  biliary  passages,  736 

to  bladder,  752 

to  choledochus,  738 

to  cystic  duct,  737 

to  diaphragm,  729 

to  esophagus,  726 

to  gall-bladder,  737 

to  hepatic  duct,  73S 

to  intestines,  744 

to  kidneys,  749 

to  knee-joint,  710 

to  liver,  731 

to  mesentery,  748 

to  pancreas,  740 

to  parotid  gland,  722 

to  prostate,  755 

to  salivary  ducts,  722 
glands,  722 

to  semilunar  cartilages,  712 

to  spleen,  742 

to  Stensen's  duct,  72'H 

to  stomach,  738 

to  sublingual  glands,  724 

to  submaxillary  glands,  724 

to  tendons,  714 

to  thoracic  duct.  720 

to  thyroid  gland,  724 

to  trachea,  725 

to  ureter,  751 

to  urethra,  753 

to  uterus,  756 
Inoculated  wounds  in  compound  fract- 
ures, antiseptics  in,  220 
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Inoculated  wounds  in  compound  frac- 
tures, bacteriology  of,  220 
Insanity,  postoperative,  886 
diagnosis  of,  888 
etiology  of,  886 
fear  and,  887 
treatment  of,  890 
worry  and,  888 
traumatic,  885 

following  head  injury,  890 

diagnosis  of,  893 
etiology  of,  892 
treatment  of,  894 
Intermittent  claudication  in  gangrene, 

768 
Interphalangeal  dislocations,  295 
Intestines,  injuries  to,  744 
diagnosis  of,  746 
operations  for,  747 
prognosis  of,  747 
rupture  of,  fractures  of  pelvis  and, 
120,  123 
Intravenous  injections  of  arsphenamine 
in  treatment  of  syphilis,  917 
of  neo-arsphenamine  in  treat* 
ment  of  svphilis.  917 
Irritative  exostosis  of  os  calcis,  350 
Ischemia  in  gangrene,  764 
Ischemic  contractures,  fracture  of  inter* 
nal  condyle  of  humerus  and,  82 
paralysis,  364 
Ischium,  tuberosity  of,  fractures  of,  121 

treatment  of,  121 
Italian  plastic,  566 

technic  of,  580 


Jacx>b's  ulcer,  842 
Jaundice,  arsphenamine  and,  922 
Jaw,  ankylosis  of,  staphylorrhaphv  for, 
607 
dislocations  of,  285 
symptoms  of,  286 
treatment  of,  286 
lower,  destruction  of,  reconstnictioti 
of,  608 
entire,  608 
maldevelopment  of,  plastic 

surgery  for,  605 
projecting  hyperplastic,  recon- 
struction of,  605 
receding,  plastic  surgery  for ,605 
reconstruction  of,  605 
upper,  alveolar  process  of,  recon- 
struction of,  604 
plastic  surgery  of,  602 
Joint  mice,  713 

sacro-iliac,    tuberculosis    of,    bone 
grafting  in,  485 
Joints,  excision  of,  369 

general  indications  for,  369 
operative  methods,  371 
instruments  required  for,  369 
partial,  definition  of,  369 


Joints,  transplantation  of,  500 

tuberculosis  of,  903 
Jones's  fracture,  193 


Kausch's  method  of  rhinoplasty,  571 
Kidney  abscess  of,  bismuth  paste  in,  863 
prolapse  of,  transplantation  of  fascia 

in,  691 
tuberculosis  of,  905 
Kinetic  stumps,  411 

Knee,  cartilages  of,  dislocations  of,  303 
diagnosis  of,  304 
pathology  of,  304 
treatment  of,  304 
dislocations  of,  301 

treatment  of,  302 
excision  of,  388 
fractures  of,  compound,  deformities 

and,  211 
hvperextension  of,  323 
Knee-bearing  artificial  limbs,  414 
Knee-joint,  ankylosis  of,  322 
treatment  of^  323 
congenital  constriction  of,  328 
deformiti^  at,  320 
flail,  Barton  silk  ligaments  at.  326 
flexed,  322 

treatment  of,  323 
injuries  to,  710 
ligaments  of,  ruptured,  711 
tuberculosis  of,  bone  grafting  in,  496 
Knock-knee,  320 

treatment -of,  321 
Kocher's  method  of  reduction  of  disloca- 
tions of  shoulder,  291 
Koenig's  cheiloplasty  for  hare-lip,  595 


Lacerations  of  bloodvessels,  fractures 
of  pelvis  and,   120, 
123 
treatment  of,  124 
of.  brachial  vessels,  fracture  of  in- 
ternal   condyles    of 
humerus  and,  82 
of  shafts  of  humerus 
and,  69 
Lagenbeck- Wolfe's  cheiloplasty  for  hare- 
lip, 595 
Lambotte^s  excision  of  hip,  386 
Lane's  plates  in  treatment  of  compound 
-  fractures,  252 
Leg,  ulcer  of,  832 

eczema  in,  832 
histological  changes  in,  834 
pathologj^  of,  834 
skin  grsuting  in,  669 
symptoms  of,  Si2 
treatment  of,  834 
.    adhesive  plaster  in,  836 
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Ligaments,  construction  of,  transplanta- 
tion of  fascia  in,  691 
of  knee-joint  J  ruptured,  711 
Lip  lower,  ectropion  of,  cheiloplasty  for, 
592 
reconstruction  of,  589 

Dieffenbach's  method   of, 

591 
of  entire,  591 
of  half,  591 
plastic  surgery  of,  586 
upper,  ectropion  of,  cheiloplasty  for, 
594 
Lip-red,  reconstruction  of,  592 
Lips,  bums  of,  cheiloplasty  in,  587 

congenital  defects  of,  cheiloplasty  in, 

587 
diseases  of,  cheiloplasty  in,  587 
injuries  of,  cheiloplasty  in,  587 
Lisfranc's  amputation,  406 
Liver,  injuries  to,  731 
Lower  extremity,  amputation  of,  397 
artificial  limbs  for,  413 
capacity  for  work  after,407 
deformities  of,  309 
spastic,  351 
Ludloff's  sign  in  fractures  of  trochanters 

of  femur,  140 
Lung,  abscess  of,  sinuses  of,  bismuth 

paste  in,  871 
Lupus,  skin  grafting  for,  674 
Lymphadenitis,  tuberculous,  901 


Maldevelopment  of  lower  jaw,  plastic 

surgery  for,  605 
Male  genital  organs,  plastic  surgery  of, 

621 
Malgaigne's  cheiloplasty  for  hare-lip,  595 
MalleoG,  fractures  of,  178 
etiology  of,  179 
external,  181 
internal,  181 
pathology  of,  179 
Mai  perforant,  841 

etiology  of,  841 
treatment  of,  842 
Mal-union  fractures  of  shaft  of  radius 

and  ulna  and,  99 
Mandibular  joint,  contracture  of,   sta- 

phylorrhapny  for,  607 
Mangoldt's  graft  in  transplantation  uf 

skin,  548 
Massage  of  stump  after  amputation,  401 
in  treatment  of  compound  fractures, 
273 
Mastoid  operations,  skin  grafting  in,  678 
Maxilla,  inferior,  bone  grafting  into,  474 
Maydl*8  plastic  operation  in  exstrophy 

of  bladder,  623 
Medio-tarsal  joint,  dislocations  of,  308 
Meloplasty,  597 

after  resection  of  tumors  of  cheek, 
600 


Meloplasty,  after  resection  of  tumors  of 
outer  cheek,  601 
•  in  injuries  of  cheek,  599 

of  mucous  membrane  of  cheek, 

599 
of  Stensen's  duct,  595 
Mercury,  gangrene  from,  768 
in  treatment  of  syphilis,  912 
injections  of,  915 
insoluble  salts  of,  915 
inunctions  of,  914 
soluble  salts  of,  915 
Mesentery^  injuries  to,  748 
diagnosis  of,  748 
prognosis  of,  749 
treatment  of,  749 
Metacarpal  bones,  fractures  of,  113 
after-treatment  of,  115 
diagnosis  of,  114 
etiology  of,  114 
pathology  of.  114 
s3rmptoms  ot,  114 
treatment  of,  114 
Metatarsal  bones,  fractures  of,  192 
diagnosis  of,  192 
etiology  of,  192 
pathology  of,  192 
treatment  of,  192 
Microbic  gangrene.  761,  769,  771 
Mirault's     cheiloplasty     for     hare-lip, 

595 
Moist  gangrene,  760 

in  arteriosclerosis,  779 
Molded    collar    to    support    head    in 

Sprengel's  deformity,  353 
Mortification,  757 
Mouth,  bums  of,  536 

deformities  of,  due  to  scar  formation, 
correction  of,  593 
Movements  of  stump  after  amputation, 

401 
Mucosa,  transplantation  of,  559 
Mucous  membrane,  grafting  of,  673 
Muller's  bone-grafting  operation,  462 
Multiple    neurotic    gangrene    of    skin, 

828 
Mummification,  757 
Muscle,  transplantation  of,  559 
Muscles,  hernia  of,  721 

injuries  of,  compound  fractures  and, 

234 
paralysis  of  pes  equinus  and,  342 
quadriceps,  paralysis  of,  326 
ruptures  of,  721 
of  shoulder,  spasm  of,  357 
transplantation  of,  345 
of  hamstrings^  326 
in  poliomyelitis,  324 
Musculospiral  paralysis,  fracture  of  in- 
temal   condyle   of    hu- 
merus and,  82 
of  shaft  of  humerus  and, 
69 
Myositis  ossificans,  fracture  of  internal 
condyle  of  humerus  and,  85 
traumatic,  717,  720 
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Neck,  plastic  operationB  on,  615 
Neoarsphenamine  in  treatment  of  syph- 
ilis, 916 
intravenous    injection    of, 

917 
technic  of,  917 
Nephritis,  arsphenamine  and,  922 

bums  and,  534 
Nerve  lesions  in  compound  fractures,  213 
stumps,  painful,  in  amputation,  399 
transplantation  of,  559 
Nerves,  adherent,  transplantation  of  fat 
in,  694 
injuries  of,  compound  fractures  and, 
234 
Neuropathic  gangrene,  763,  826 
Neurotic  gangrene  of  skin,  828 
Noma,  770 

treatment  of,  771 
Non-union,  fractures  of  femur  and,  138 
of  shaft  of  radius  and  ulna  and, 
99 
Nose,  artificial,  585 

bone  grafting  into,  469,  471 
carcinoma  of,  rhinoplasty  in,  585 
crooked,  rhinoplasty  in,  584 
grafting  of  finger  into,  473 
nump.  rhinoplasty  in,  583 
lateral  dislocation  of,  rhinoplasty  in, 

584 
perforated,  rhinoplasty  in,  584 
plastic  surgery  of,  566 
pound,  rhinoplastv  in,  584 
saddle,  congenital,  rhinoplasty  in, 
582 
syphilitic,  rhinoplasty  in,  582 
traumatic,  rhinoplasty  in,  583 
split,  congenital,  rhinoplasty  in,  582 
Nosocomial  gangrene,  769 
Nov6-Jusserand  s   plastic   operation   in 
hypospadias,  631 


Ober  operation  for  club-foot,  334 
Olecranon  process  of  ulna,  fracture  of,  87 
Ollier's  bone-grafting  operation,  461 
Ombredanne's  plastic  operation  in  hypo- 
spadias, 628 
Ojx>n-air  treatment  of  bums,  520 
Orbit,  walls  of,  skin  grafting  for,  677 
Orthoform,  gangrene  from,  768 
Os  calcis,  fractures  of,  187 

diagnosis  of,  189 
etiology  of,  187 
pathology  of,  188 
prognosis  of,  190 
signs  in,  190 
treatment  of,  190 
irritative  exostosis  of,  350 
Ostectomy  for  weak  foot,  349 
Osteo-arthritis,  traumatic,  711 
Osteomyelitis,   fractures  of  femur  and, 
152 


Osteomyelitis,  tuberculous,  902 
Otoplasty,  608 

in  congenital  deformities  of  ear,  609 

in  perforated  ear,  610 

in  stand-off  ear,  610 


Facet's  disease  of  bone,  328 
Pancreas,  injuries  tcK  740 
diagnosis  of,  740 
operations  for,  741 
prognosis  of,  741 
ParaflSn-nlm  treatment  of  bums,  525 
Paral3rBis  of  deltoid,  fractures  of  surgical 
neck  of  humerus  and,  62 
of  head,  366 

infantile,  bone  grafting  in,  496 
ischemic,  364 

of  muscles^  pes  equinus  and,  342 
musculospural,  fracture  of  internal 
condyle  of  humerus  and, 
82 
of  shaft  of  humerus  and,  69 
of  quadriceps  muscle,  326 
Paralytic  calcaneovalgus,  345 
club-foot.  335 

deformities  of  feet,  340,  345 
of  upper  extremity,  356 
equinovalgus,  345 
equinovarus,  345 
scoliosis,  bone  grafting  in,  482 
valgus,  345 
varus.  345 
Parosteal  bone,  717 
Parotid  gland,  abscess  of,  697 
cyst  of,  697 

treatment  of,  698 
injuries  to,  722 

diagnosis  of,  722 
treatment  of,  723 
tumors  of,  699 
malignant,  699 
technic  of  operation  f  or,699 
Patella,  bone  grafting  into,  495 
dislocations  of,  302 
pathology  of,  302 
signs  of,  303 
symptoms  of,  303 
treatment  of,  303 
fractures  of,  159 

closed  reduction  in,  162 
comminuted,  160 
complications  in,  164 
diagnosis  of,  161 
etiology  of,  160 
old,  164 

open  operation  in,.  163 
pathology  of,  160 
prognosis  of,  162 
signs  of,  161 
symptoms  of,  161 
transverse,  161 
treatment  of,  162 
slipping,  324 
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Patella,  slipping,  treatment  of,  324 
Peg-leg  applied,  403 
Pelvis,  fractures  of,  118 
etiology  of,  118 
laceration  of  bloodvessels  and, 

120,  123 
marginal,  120 
patholo^of,  118 
prognosis  of,  123 
ring  of,  121 

complicated,  122 
uncomplicated,  121 
rupture  of  bladder  and,  1 19, 122 
of  intestines  and,  120,  123 
of  urethra  and,  120,  122 
treatment  of,  123 
of  fracture,  123 
of  rupture  of  bladder,  124 

of  urethra,  124 
of  vascular  lesions,  124 
Peptic  ulcer,  844 
Perforated  ear,  otoplasty  for,  610 

nose,  rhinoplasty  for,  584 
Perforating  ulcer  of  foot,  841 
Periosteal  elevators,  369 
Periosteum,  transplantation  of,  556 
Periostitis,  tuberculous,  902 
Peritonitis,  tuberculous,  904 
Peronei  muscles,  tenotomy  of,  for  weak 

foot,  349 
Peroneus  lonsus,  transplantation  of,  to 

tendo  Achiliis,  344 
Pertrochanteric  fracture  of  neck  of  femur 

101 
Pes  cavus,  339 

in  poliomyelitis,  340 
equinus,  340 

paralyzed  muscles  and,  342 
removal  of  wedge  of  tarsus  in, 
342 
Phagedena,  sloughing,  769 
Phagedenic  ulcer,  844 
Phalanges  of  foot,  dislocations  of,  308 
fractures  of,  193 
compound,  deformities  and,  206 
of  hand,  fractures  of,  117 
Phlebitis,     migrating,    thrombo-angiitis 

obliterans  and,  792 
Phosphorus^  gangrene  from.  768 
Picric  acid  in  treatment  of  bums,  520 
Pierson  bed  in  treatment  of  compound 

fractures,  266 
Planovalgus,  347 

treatment  of,  348 
Plantar  fascia,  tenotomy  of,  for  club- 
foot, 333 
Plaster  in  treatment  of  fractures  of  shaft 

of  radius  and  ulna,  98 
Plastic  operations  on  neck,  615 
on  thorax,  617 
reconstruction  of  female  breast,  618 
surgenr,  543 

of  abdomen,  619 
anesthesia,  in  560 
of  arm,  634 
asepsis  in,  545 


Plastic  surgery  of  cheek,  597 

conditions  necessary  for  success 

in,  544 
in  contractures  of  elbow,  034 
of  fingers,  634,  637 
of  wrist,  634 
in  epispadias,  621 
in  exstrophy  of  bladder,  621 
of  extremities,  634 
of  eye.  611 
of  eyelids,  611 
on  healthy  subjects,  544 
hemostasis  in,  545 
in  hypospadias,  624 
in  injuries  of  scalp,  563 

of  skull,  563 
of  lip,  586 

of  male  genital  organs,  621 
methods  of,  543 
of  nose,  566 

preparation  of  patient  for,  562 
of  stumps,  642 
of  arms,  638 
of  hands,  638 
in  syphilis  of  skull,  565 
technic  in,  545 
of  upper  iaw,  602 
Pleural  effusion,  chronic,  904 
Pleurisy,  fractures  of  ril)s  and,  40 
Pneumonia,  fractures  of  femur  and,  139 

of  ribs  and,  40 
Pneumothorax,  fractures  of  ribs  and,  40 
Policeman's  heel,  339 

treatment  of,  339 
Poliomyehtis,  hip  flexion  due  to  con- 
tracture ot  soft  tissues  in,  316 
pes  cavus  in,  340 

transplantation     of    muscles    and 
tendons  in,  324 
Popliteal  aneurism,  fractures  of  femur 

and,  155 
Post  operative  hernia,  transplantation  of 
fascia  in,  685 
insanity,  886 

diagnosis  of,  888 
etiology  of,  886 
fear  and,  887 
treatment  of,  890 
worry  and,  888 
Postpneumomc  gangrene,  816 
Pott  8  disease,  bone  grafting  in,  482 
fracture.  182 

adauction    and     inversion 

deformity  in,.  183 
after-treatment  of,  185 
complications  of,  185 
diagnosis  of,  182 
examination  in,  18.'^ 
prognosis  of,  184 
treatment  of,  184 
with  abduction  deformity,  ISO 
with     anterior    deformity     at 

ankle,  183 
without  deformity,  1S2 
gangrene,  779 
Pound  nose,  rliinoplaaty  for,  584 
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Pressure  exercise  of  stump  after  ampu- 
tation, 401 
Projecting  lower  jaw,  reconstruction  of, 

Prolapse  of  kidney,  transplantation  of 
fascia  in,  691 
of  rectum,  transplantation  of  fascia 

in,  688 
of  uterus,  transplantation  of  fascia 
in,  692 
Pronation  of  forearm,  360 
Prostate,  injuries  to,  755 
diagnosis  of,  755 
operation  for,  755 
Pterygium,  skin  grafting  in,  677 
Ptosis  of  eyelid,  transplantation  of  fascia 

in^  693 
Pubic  dislocations  of  hip,  298 
Pulpy  gangrene,  769 
Pulsation,  absence  of,  in  gangrene,  765 
Putrid  degeneration,  769 
Pyemia,  compound  fractures  and,  274 
Idioms,  closure  of,  transplantation  of 
fascia,  687 


Quadriceps  muscle,  paral^is  of.  326 

transplantation    of   ham- 
strmgs  for,  326 


Rachitic  deformities  of  head  and  neck 

of  femur,  314 
Radiotherapy  in  treatment  of  rodent 

ulcer,  844 
Radium,  bums  from,  539,  540 
Radius  and  ulna,  fractures  of  shaft  of  93 
after-treatment  in,  98 
complications  of,  99 
delayed  union  and,  99 
diagnosis  of,  94 
etiology  of,  93 
mal-union  and.  99 
non-union  ana,  99 
pathology  of,  93 
prognosis  of,  95 
suppuration  and,  99 
treatment  of,  95 
Volkmann's  contract- 
ure and,  100 
bone  grafting  into,  487 
dislocation  of  head  of,  293 
treatment  of,  293 
with    fractures    of    upper 
third  of  ulna,  92 
diagnosis  of,  92 
etiology  of,  92 
pathology  of,  92 
treatment  of,  92 
fractures  of,  head  or  neck,  89 
diagnosis  of,  91 
etiology  of,  90 


Radius  and  ulna,   fractures  of,  head  or 
neck,  pathology  of,  90 
prognosis  of,  91 
symptoms  of,  91 
treatment  of,  91 
shaft  of,  lower  or  middle  third, 

94 
styloid  process  of,  101 
Raynaud's  disease,  826 
diagnosis  of,  827 
pathology  of,  826 
symptoms  of,  826 
treatment  of,  828 
Receding  jaw,  reconstruction  of,  605 
Rectal  fistula,  bismuth  paste  in,  865 
Rectum,  prolapse  of,  transplantation  of 

fascia  in,  688 
Relaxation  of  shoulder-joint,  354 

treatment  of,  354 
Resection,  definition  of,  369 

knife,  370 
Reverdin's  method  of  skin  grafting,  659, 
660 
cutting  the  grafts,  661 
definition  of,  646 
placing  the  grafts,  661 
Rhinoplasty,  566 

in  carcinoma  of  nose,  585 

in  congenital  saddle  nose,  582 

split  nose,  582 
in  crooked  nose,  584 
Esmarch's  method,  572 
for  partial  restoration  of  wing  of 

nose,  573 
for  restoration  of  bridge  of  nose,  574 
of  side  of  nose,  575 
of  tip  of  nose,  573 
in  hump  nose,  583 
Indian,  576 
Italian,  566 

Kausch's  method  of,  571 
in  lateral  dislocation  of  nose,  584 
partial,  571 

in  perforated  nose,  584 
in  pound  nose,  584 
in  syphilitic  saddle  nose,  582 
in  traumatic  saddle  nose,  583 
Wolkowitsch's  method   of  using  a 
finger  in,  570 
Ribs,  dislocation  of,  288 

treatment  of,  288 
fractures  of,  38 

complications  of,  40 
treatment  of,  41 
diagnosis  of,  40 
emphysema  and,  40 
etiology  of,  38 
hemoptysis  and,  40 
inspection  of,  40 
occurrence  of,  38 
palpation  of,  40 
pathology  of,  38 
pleurisy  and,  40 
pneumonia  and,  40 
pneumothorax  and,  40 
prognosis  of,  40 
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Ribs,  fractures  of,  signs  of,  40 
symptoms  of,  40 
traumatic  asphyxia  and,  40 
treatment  of,  41 
Rickets,  bowing  of  arm  due  to,  354 
Rim  of  acetabulum,  fracture  of,  127 
Rodent  ulcer,  842 

radiotherapy  for,  844 
surgical  treatment  of,  842 
Rubor  in  gangrene,  764,  765 
Rupture  of  bladder,  fractures  of  pelvis 
and,  119,  122 
of  intestines,  fractures  of  pelvis  and, 

120,  123 
of  muscles,  721 
of  urethra,  754 

fractures  of  pelvis  and^  120,  122 
Ruptured  ligaments  of  knee-jomt,  711 

tendons,  714 
Ruth-Maxwell  double  traction  in  treat- 
ment of  fractures  of  neck  of  femur,  135 


S 


Sacro-iliac  joint,  tuberculosis  of,  bone 

grafting  in,  485 
Saddle  nose,  bone  grafting  in,  469 

congenital,  rhinoplasty  for,  582 
syphilitic,  rhinoplasty  for,  582 
traumatic,  rhinoplasty  for,  582 
Salivary  ducts^  injuries  to,  722 

glands,  injuries  to,  722 
Salvarsan  in  treatment  of  ssrphilis,  916 
Sayre  dressing  in  treatment  of  fracture  of 

clavicle,  49 
Scalp,  injuries  of,  plastic  surgery  in,  563 
Scaphoid,  fractures  of,  113,  191 
Scapula,  elevation  of,  352 
fractures  of,  42 

acromion  process  of,  42 
(uagnosis  of,  43 
etiology  of,  42 
pathology  of,  42 
prognosis  of,  43 
signs  of,  43 
sjrmptoms  of,  43 
treatment  of,  43 
body  of,  43 

diagnosis  of,  44 
etiology  of,  43 
pathology  of,  43 
treatment  of,  45 
coracoid  process  of,  43 
diagnosis  of,  44 
etiology  of,  43 
pathology  of,  43 
treatment  of,  45 
spine  of,  43 

diagnosis  of,  44 
etiology  of,  43 
pathology  of,  43 
treatment  of,  45 
Scars,  skin  grafting  for,  668 
Schmieden's  plastic  operation  in  h3rpo- 
*•       631 


Sciatic  dislocations  of  hip,  297 
Scleroderma,  diagnosis  of,  from  thrombo- 
angiitis obliterans,  810 
Scoliosis,  paralytic^  bone  grafting  in,  482 
Semilunar  bone,  dislocations  of,  294 
treatment  of,  294 
cartilages,  injuries  to,  712 
Senile  ulcer,  845 
Sepsis  from  bums,  prevention  of ^  522 

influence  of,  on  bone  formation,  199 
Septic  arthritis,  compoimd  fractures  and, 

274 
Septicemia,  compoimd  fractures  and,  274 
Sequestrum  forceps,  370 
Serotherapy  in  treatment  of  gas  gan- 
grene, 775 
Sesiftmoid  bones,  fracture  of,  193 
diagnosis  of,  194 
etiology  of,  194 
pathology  of,  194 
treatment  of,  194 
Severed  tendons,  714 
Shaft  of  humerus,  fractures  of,  62 
Shock,  701 

in  compound  fractures,  treatment 

of,  227 
from  bums,  prevention  of,  517 
Shoulder,  deformities  of,  354 

muscles  of,  spasm  of,  357 
treatment  of,  357 
dislocations  of,  288 

after-treatment  in,  291 

causes  of,  288 

diagnosis  of,  290 

Kocher's  method  of  reduction 

of,  291 
pathology  of.  289 
treatment  ot,  290 
excision  of,  373 

anterior  method,  373 
with    temporary   resection    of 
acromion.  375 
Shoulder-joint,  ankylosis  of,  355 
arthroplasty  for,  365 
forcible  correction  of,  355 
treatment  of,  355 
relaxation  of,  354 
treatment  of,  354 
Silk  ligaments  at  flail  knee,  326 
Snver-fork  deformity  at  wrist,  366 

treatment  of.  366 
Sinuses  of  abscess  of  lung,  bismuth  paste 
in,  871 
definition  of,  847 

of  empyema,  bismuth  paste  in,  871 
formation  of,  851 
pathology  of,  851 

prevention  of,  bismuth  paste  in,  871 
stmcture  of,  852 
treatment  of,  848 
tuberculous,  900 

treatment  of,  901 
Skin,  anatomy  of,  645 

contractures  of,  grafting  for,  668 
corium  of,  anatomy  of,  645 
epidermis  of,  anatomy  of,  645 


^^^^V                                                  n^DEX^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^M 

^V         Skill,   gatigreDe    of,    multiple    neurotic, 

Slipping  patella,  324                                ^^^1 

^^^              828 

Sloughing  phagedena,  769                         ^^W 

^^^^fe          f^afting  of,  045 

Sloughs,  757                                                        V 

^^^^^^^           accordion  grafts,  007 

Soutter's  ojieration  of  Iransplantiition  ol  ^^B 

^^^^^^L          after-care  in,  657 

hip  flexors,  316                                        ^^H 

^^^^^^1          from  animaia,  647,  673 

Spasm  of  muBclea  of  shoulder,  357           ^^^| 

^^^^^^H          blood  fiu  iply  in,  049 
^^^^^^H          from  cac  aver.  647 
^^^^^^1         care  of  wound  due  to  cutting;  of 

Sphacelation,  757    '                                    ^^^| 

Spina  biJida,  lione  grafting  in,  483         ^^H 

ventosa,  bone  grafting  in,  490          ^^^| 

^^^^H              grafts,  052 

Spine,  bone  grafting  into,  481                   ^^^| 

^^^^^^H         caterpillar  grafts  in^  671 

fracture-dislocation  of,  lx>ne  graffc^^^H 

^^^^^^H          cheloids  and,  660 

ing  in,  484                                                V 

^^^^^^H          choice  of  method  of,  678 

of  scapula,  fractures  of,  43                  ^^H 

^^^^^^H          color  of  grafts  in.  659 

of  tibia,  frai^tures  of,  165                  ^^H 

^^^^^^1         comparative    value    of    grafts 

Spiroeheta  pallida,  907                              ^^^| 

^^^^^^H             from  different  sources,  (H6 

Spleen,  injuries  to,  742                               ^^^H 
diagnosis  of,  742                          ^^^H 

^^^^^^H          contraction  in,  660 

^^^^^^H          on  denuded  cranium,  675 

operations  for,  744                         ^^B 

^^^^^H          dressings  for,  652,  655,  650 

prognosis  of,  743                                 1 

^^^^^^H          for  ectropion,  677 
^^^^^^1         elfeets  of  systemio  disease  on, 

Splints   in    treatments   of   fractures   of       M 

^haft  of  radius  and  ulna,  96                          H 

^^^H 

Spht  nose,  congenital,  rhinoplasty  for,  582       H 

^^^^^^H          epidermal,  definition  of,  646 

Spondylitis,  tubereulouF,  bismuth  paste        ■ 

^^^^^^H          epithelial,  derinilion  of,  646 

in,  851,  S59,  869                                              ■ 

^^^^^^H                 and  deniio^pithchal  grafts 

Spondylolisthesis,  bone  grafting  in,  483          ■ 

^^^^H                      ing,  660 
^^^^^H          Halstead^s  method  of,  665 

Sprain-fractures,  709                                   ^^^t 

diagnosiR  of,  709                                   ^^^H 

^^^^^^H          homografta,  647 

prognosis  of,  709                                   ^^^| 

^^^^^^H          inspection  of  grafts  in,  657 

treatment  of,  710                                ^^^1 

^^^^^^H          irregularities  of  surface  in,  660 
^^^^^^H          local  anesthesia  in,  657 

Sprains,  279,  706.     See  Dislocationa,       ^H 

Sprengers  defonnity,  352                          ^^^t 

^^^^^^H 

8t^nd-ofF  ear,  otoplasty  for,  610              ^^H 

^^^^^H          in  mastoid  operation,  678 

Staphylorrhaphy,  604                                  ^^H 
for  ankylosis  of  jaw,  607                           H 

^^^^^^H          movability  in,  650 

^^^^^^H          in  perforations  of  tympanum* 

for  contracture  of  mandibular  joint,        H 

^^^^H 

607                                                    m 

^^^^^^H          postoperative    phenomena    in, 

Stensen's  duct,  fistula  of,  700                          ■ 

^^^^H 

treatment  of,  700                 ^^H 

^^^^^^H          preparation  of  granulating  sur- 

injuries  to,  723                             ^^H 

^^^^^H              faces  f^r«  648 

diagnosis  of,  723                  ^^H 
meioplasty  for,  599              ^^^| 

^^^^^^H          for  t>terygium,  677 

^^^^^^H          KeverdiivH  method  of,  060 

treatment  of,  723                ^^H 

^^^^^^^H           sensation  in,  659 

Sternum,  fractures  of,  36                         ^^^| 

^^^^^^H          Bkin  of  young  in,  647 

diagnosis  of,  37                            ^^^| 

^^^^H           ^' stint,"' 

etiology  of,  36                             ^^H 

^^^^^^^1           sut>cutaueous,  672 

occurrence  of,  36                         ^^^1 

^^^^^^H           Hurgical  cleanliness  in,  648 

pathology  of,  36                         ^^H 

^^^^^^^B           for  symlilepharon, 

prognosis  of,  37                           ^^^H 

^^^^^H          Theirseh's  method  of,  662 

HifLus  of,  37                                  ^^^H 

^^^^^^H          tunnel  grafts  in,  671 

Hyniptoms  of,  37                           ^^^H 

^^^^^B          for  walls  of  orbit,  677 

treatment  of,  37                           ^^^| 

^^^^^^H         where  to  obtain  grafts,  651 

Stiffened  elbow-joints,  358                        ^^H 

^^^^^^H         whote^thicknese  grafting,  670 

arthroplasty  for.  358                 ^^H 

^^^^^^^H                          after-treatment  of, 

Stomach,  injuries  to,  738                          ^^^| 
diagnosis  ot,  739                         ^^H 

^^^^^^H                          dehnition  of,  6 16 

^^^^^^■^          for  j*ray  buriua,  674 
^^^^^T          implantation  of,  dennition  of,  M5 

operation  for,  740                       ^^H 

prognosis  of,  739                          ^^^| 

^^^^r          trauBplantation  of,   5'17,   645.    See 

Stomatitis,  gangrenous,  770                     ^^^| 

^V             Skin  grafting. 

Stone  bruise,  339                                       ^^H 

^^^^   SkuU,  bone  grafting  into,  464 

treatment  of ,  339                          ^^H 

^^^^L          injuries  of,  plastic  surgery  in,  563 
^^^f                                 Frey'B  method,  565 

Styloid  process  of  radius,  fracture  of,  101  ^^W 

of  ulna,  fracture  of,  102                   J 
Subastragaloid  dislocations,  308              ^^H 

^^^^            syphilis  of,  plastic  surgery  in,  565 

^H          Sling  suspension  and  traction  in  treat- 
^H              ment  of  fractures  of  humerus,  67 

diagnosis  of,  308                          ^^^B 

treatment  of,  308                        ^^B 

^H          SIip]»ifig  of  long  liead  of  biceps,  ;i57 

Subcapital  fracture  of  neck  of  f^inur,  130        1 

INDEX 


Subliogual  glands,  injuries  to,  724 
Submaxillary  glands,  injuries  to,  724 
Subtrochantenc  fractures  of  femur,  141 
Supraoondylar  fracture  of  humerus,  71, 

78 
Supramalleolar  fractures  of  tibia  and 

fibula,  176 
Surgical  hospitals,  construction  of,  933 

neck  of  numerus,  fracture  of,  56 
Suspension  in  treatment  of  fractures  of 

shaft  of  radius  and  ulna,  98 
Symblepharon,  skin  grafting  in,  677 
Syme's  amputation,  406 

artificial  limb  for,  415 
Synostosis  of  forearm,  360 
Synovitis,  traumatic,  710 
Syphilis,  chancre  in^  910 

cure  of,  determmation  of,  926 
diagnosis  of,  907 

spirocheta  pallida  in,  907 
Wassermann  reaction  in,  908 
late,  924 

treatment  of,  924 
prevention  of,  927 
of  skull,  plastic  surgery  in,  565 
systemic,  911 

arsphenamine,  916 

administration     of,     acci- 
dents in,  917 
infiltration  of  tissues 

in,  917 
technic  of,  917 
intravenous  injections  of, 

917 
reactions  from,  920 

albuminuria  and,  922 
deterioration  of  health 

and,  922 
early,  920 
exfoliative   dermatitis 

and,  922 
febnle,  921 

hemorrhagic  encepha- 
litis and,  922 
hepatitis  and,  922 
Herxheimer's,  923 
immediate  acute,  921 
jaundice  and,  922 
late,  922 
nausea  and,  920 
nephritis  and,  922 
nitroid,  921 
diagnosis  of,  912 
mercury  in,  914 
injections,  915 
insoluble  salts,  915 
inunctions,  914 
soluble  salts,  915 
neoarsphenamine,  917 

intravenous  injections  of, 
917 
neurorecurrences  of,  923 
salvarsan  in,  916 
"606''  in,  916 
symptoms  of,  912 
treatment  of,  907,  912 


Syphilis,  treatment  of,  effects  of,  925 
methods  of,  914 
preliminary  scurvy  of 

patient  in,  913 
specific  drugs  in,  913 
Wassermann  reaction  as  a  guide 
to,  909 
Syphilitic  bubo,  931 
endarteritis,  814 
ulcer,  844 
S3rringomyelia,  diagnosis  of,  from  Ray- 
naud's disease^  828 
Systemic  S3rphilis,  911 


Taupbb  equinovarus,  329 

bone  operation  for,  334 
Ober  operation  for,  334 
operations  for,  332 
paralytic,  335 

tenotomy  for,  of  plantar  fascia, 
333 
zigzag,  333 
treatment  of,  329 
Tarso-metatarsal  joint,  dislocations  of, 

308 
Tarsus,  fractures  of,  185 
distal.  191 
removal  of  wedge  of,  in  pes  equinus, 
342 
Teeth,  transplantation  of,  559 
Tela  subcutanea,  anatomy  of,  680 
Temproplasty,  566 
Tendo  Achillis,  tenotomy  of,  341 
for  weak  foot,  349 
transplantation     of     peroneus 
longus  to,  344 
Tendons,  adherent,  transplantation  of 
fat  in,  654 
injuries  to,  714 
ruptured,  714 

diagnosis  of,  714 

treatment  of,  715 

severed,  diagnosis  of,  714 

treatment  of^  715 
sheath  of,  formation  of,  transplanta- 
tion of  fascia  in,  690 
splicing  of,  transplantation  of  fascia 

in,  689 
transplantation  of,  in  poliomyelitis, 
324 
Tenosynovitis,  364 

Tenotomy  of  plantar  fascia  for  club-foot, 
333 
of  pcronei  for  weak  foot,  349 
of  tendo  Achillis,  341 

for  weak  foot,  349 
zigzag,  for  club-foot,  333 
Testes,  undescended,  transplantation  of 

of  fascia  in,  692 
Tetanus,  compound  fractures  and,  222 
T-fracture  of  lower  end  of  femur,  155 
of  humerus,  75 
of  upper  end  of  tibia,  166 
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Thermic  gangrene,  767 
Thiersch  graft  in  transplantation  of  skin, 
549,649 
for  burns,  668 
for  cavities,  669 
for  contractures,  668 
for  face,  668 
hemorrhage  in,  664 
for  leg  ulcers,  669 
on    mucous   surfaces, 

669 
for  new  growths,  668 
for  scars,  668 
in  special  cases,  667 
Thomas's  caliper  splint  in  treatment  of 
anterior  bowed-legs,  327 
club-foot  wrench,  332 
hip  splint  in  treatment  of  fractures 

of  neck  of  femur,  135 
knee-splint  in  treatment  of  fractures 

of  upper  end  of  tibia,  167 
splint  suspension  in  treatment  of 

fractures  of  shaft  of  femur,  147 
splints  in  treatment  of  compound 

fractures,  269 
wrench  in  the  treatment  of  CoUes's 
fracture.  111 
Thoracic  duct,  injuries  to,  726 
diagnosis  of.  726 
prognosis  of,  727 
treatment  of,  727 
Thorax,  plastic  operations  on,  617 
Throat,  bums  of,  536 
Thrombo-angiitis  obliterans,  787 
age  at  onset  of,  789 
amputation  and,  789 
characteristics  of,  788 
classification  of,  790 
diagnosis  of,  806 
differential,  807 
from    Raynaud's    disease, 

808 
from  scleroderma,  810 
etiology  of,  789 
histopatholorar  of,  800 
limbs  affected  in,  789 
pathology  of,  797 
symptoms  of,  787 

duration  of,  before  onset  of 
gangrene;  789 
treatment  of,  810 
typical,  of  lower  extremities,  790 
with  arteriosclerosis,  796 
with    involvement    of    upper 

extremities,  793 
with  migrating  phlebitis,  793 
Thrombosis,  gangrene  and,  769,  780.  814 
Thyroid  dislocations  of  hip,  297 
gland,  injuries  to,  724 

operations  for,  725 
prognosis  of,  726 
symptoms  of,  724 
Tibia,  absence  of,  congenital,  329 
and  fi})ula,  fractures  of,  165 
malleoli,  178 

etiolog>'  of,  179 


Tibia  and  fibula,  fractures  of,  malleoli, 
external,  181 
internal,  181 
pathology  of,  179 
near  ankle,  176 
separation  of  lower  epiphy- 
sis, 177 
diagnosis  of,  178 
etiology  of,  177 
pathoio^  of,  177 
prognosis  of,  178 
treatment  of,  178 
of  upper  epiphysis,  165 
diagnosis  of,  166 
pathology  of,  166 
treatment  of,  166 
shaft  of,  169 

after-treatment,  175 
complications  in,  175 
diagnosis  of,  170 
etiology  of,  169 
inspection  in,  171 
open  reduction  in,  174 
palpation  in,  171 
patnology  of,  169 
prognosis  of,  171 
symptoms  of,  171 
treatment  of,  172 
supramalleolar,  176 
diagnosis  of,  177 
etiology  of,  176 
patholo^  of,  176 
prognosis  of,  177 
treatment  of,  177 
upper  end,  165 
bone  grafting  into,  496 
fractures  of,  compound,  deformities 
and,  212 
spine  of,  165 

diagnosis  of,  165 
etiology  of,  165 
treatment  of,  165 
T-fracture  of  upper  end,  166 
after-treatment 

in,  168 
diagnosis  of,  166 
etiology  of,  166 
patholo^  of,  166 
prognosis  of,  167 
^gns  in,  166 
Thomas's  knee- 
splint  in,  167 
treatment  of,  167 
tubercle  of,  168 

diagnosis  of,  168 
etiology  of,  168 
pathology  of,  168 
treatment  of,  168 
tuberosities  of,  166 
.)es,  deformities  of,  349 

transplantation  of  long  extension  of, 
to  dorsum  of  foot,  347 
Toxemia,  compoimd  fractures  and,  273 
Trachea,  injuries  to,  725 
diagnosis  of,  725 
operations  for,  725 
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Transfusion  of  blood,  compound  fract- 
ures and,  275 
Transplantation  of  bone,  55«) 
of  cartilage,  557 
of  fascia,  557,  679 
of  fat,  558,  693 
of  finger-nails,  659 
of  hair,  559,  659 
of  hamstring  muscles,  326, 
of  hip  flexors,  316 
of  long  extensors  of  toes  to  dorsum 

of  foot,  347 
of  muscle.  345,  559 

in  poliomyelitis,  324 
of  nerve,  559 
of  periosteum,  556 
of  peronei  forward  with  paralysis  of 

tibialis  anticus,  346 
of  peroneus  longus  to  tendo  Achillis, 

344 
of  skin.  547.    See  Skin,  grafting, 
of  teeth,  559 

of  tendons  in  poliomyelitis,  324 
after-treatment  in,  325 
Trauma,  701 

abdominal,  ?27 
Traumatic  arthritis,  711 

asphyxia,  fractures  of  ribs  and,  40 
gfuigrene,  766 

injuries  of  hard  palate,  re<*onKt  ruc- 
tion of,  6(H 
insanity,  885 

following  he^  injury,  890 
myositis,  720 

ossificans,  717 
osteo-arthritis,  711 
spreading  gangrene,  771 
synovitis,  710 
tvphus,  769 
Trendelenburg's    plastic    operation     in 

exstrophy  of  bladder,  622 
Trigger  finger,  363 

Trochanters  of  femur,  fractures  of,  139 
Trophic  disorders  in  gangrene,  759 
Tubby's  operation  for  pronation  of  fore- 
arm, 360 
Tubercle  of  tibia,  fractures  of,  168 
Tuberculosis  of  bone,  901 
caries  sicca,  902 
caseous  foci,  901 
chronic  deep  abscess,  902 
diffuse  softening,  902 
epiphysitis,  902 
miliary,  901 

necrosis  with  sequestrum  form- 
ation, 902 
osteomyelitis,  902 
pcriosteitis,  902 
superficial  caries,  902 
treatment  of,  902 
varieties  of,  901 
diffusion  of,  897 
of  joints,  903 
of  kidney,  905 

of  knee-joint,  bone  grafting  in,  396 
pathology  of,  896 


Tuberculosis  of  sacro-iliac   joint,    bone 
grafting  in,  485 
secondary  infection  and,  897 
surgical,  895 

bovine  type,  895 
tests  for,  896 
treatment  of,  897 

of  focus  of  infection,  898 
hygienic,  898 

operative,  indications  for,  899 
Tuberculous  abscess,  chronic,  900 
treatment  of,  900 
arthritis,  903 

treatment  of,  903 
epiphsrsitis,  902 
fistula,  900 

treatment  of,  901 
l3rmphadenitis,  901 
osteomjrelitis,  902 
periosteitis,  902 
sinus,  900 

treatment  of,  901 
spondvlitis,  bismuth  paste  in,  850, 
857;  860 
Tuberosities  of  humerus,  fractures 
through,  54 
of  tibia,  fractures  of,  166 
Tuberosity  of  humerus,   greater,   frac- 
ture of,  52 
lesser,  fracture  of,  53 
of  ischium,  fractures  of,  121 
i  Tumors  of  cheek,  meloplasty  after,  600, 

601 
I         of  parotid  gland,  699 

mahgnant,  699 
!  technic  of  operation  for,699 

Tunnel  grafts,  671 

Tympanum,  perforations  of,  skin  graft- 
ing in,  678 
.  Typhus,  traumatic,  769 

I  U 

I  Ulceus,  831 

j         classification  of,  8:il 

!         definition  of,  831 

I         duodenal,  burns  and,  533 

epithelioma,  842 
I         etiology  of,  831 

of  foot,  perforating,  841.    See  Mai 
'  perforant. 

I         Jacob's,  842 
'  of  leg,  832 

I  eczema  in,  832 

histological  changes  in,  834 
I  pathology  of,  834 

j  skin  grafting  in.  669 

symptoms  of,  832 
I  treatment  of,  834 

adhesive  plaster  in,  836 
technic  of,  837 
I  peptic,  844 

I  radiotherapy  for,  844 

I  phagedenic,  844 

I  treatment  of,  844 
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Ulcer-*,  rodent,  .S42 

surgical  trcatiiuMit  of,  s42 
sonilc.  R45  ' 

syphilitic.  S4J 
V:iricr»si',  .S.TJ 
rinu.  hcMK'  ^raftiiiK  i»to,  4S7 

lr:n'tnn*s  tif,  coracoid  pr. xt'ss  (tf,  Sii 
diajiiiosis  nf,  S(> 
ctinlo^y  uf,  Sii 
iMTUiTcncc  of,  .S(» 
{nitliologN'  of,  S(5 
troatincnt  of,  Kii 
olocranoii  prowss,  ,S7 

ilia}£iiosis  of,  JSS 
»fti«)loj£y  of.  S7 
patholof^y  of,  .SS 
propiK)5>LS  of,  SS 
sij^ns  of,  8iS  i 

hymptoms  of,  88 
treatment  of.  88 
styloid  iM-oct'ss  of,  1U2 
iipiKT  third,  with  dislocation  of 
head  of  radius,  i 
92  ' 

diagnasis  of,  WZ     , 
etiology  of,  92 
l)athologv  of,  92    ' 
treatment  of,  92    ] 
I'ndeM'ended  testes,  transplantation  of; 

fascia  in,  iWfl 
I 'pi)er  extremity,  amputation  t>f,  :?98 
dcfonnities  of,  li.Vi 
paralytic  of.  \\')\\ 
Tranoplaaty,  0t>2 
I'reter,  injuries  to.  7.'>1 

o|K*ration  for,  7")! 
I 'ret  lira,  injuries  to.  75.*^ 

l.-cnetrating  wounds  of.  7.'>."i  , 

ruptun'  of,  7">1 

fractures  of  ijcivisaiid,  120,  122 
symptoms  of.  I'A 
treatment  of.  7oJ 
I'tcrus,  injuries  to,  7.")6 
diagnosis  of,  7oti 
prognosis  of.  750 
treatment  of.  Tot) 
pnilapsc  of.  transplantation  <>f  fascia  ' 
in.  l»92 


Volkmann's     contracture,     fracture    of 
shaft  of  nidius  and  ulna  and,  HKi 
sharp  siMxni,  371 

W 

Wassf.kmann  reaction  in  svphilis,  *HK 
Weak  fodt.  347 

i>st<»otomy  for,  349 
osteotomy  for,  349 
Hfiiotomv  of  iXTonei  for,  349 
of  tendo  Achilbs  for.  349 
treatment  of,  34S 
wrenching  for.  3  IS 
WebU'd  fingers.  3(>() 

Whitman's  alxhietion  method  of  treat- 
ment of  fractures  of  neck  (»f  femur.  135 
\Vhol<j-thickness  grafting,  G-H),  070 
after-treatment  of,  t>71 
cutting  the  grafts.  670 
placing  the  grafts,  07 1 
pre])aration  »)f  field,  670 
Wolfe- Krauso  grafts  in  tran.splantation 

of  skin.  5.52 
Wolkowitsrh's  methml  of  using  finder  in 

rhinoplasty,  570 
Wounil  in  compound  fractures,  212 
hone,  212 
flesh.  212 
infiM'ted,  antiseptics  in,  221 

hacteriolog\'  of,  221 
inuculated.   anti<»eptics  in. 
220 
bacteriology  of,  220 
Wounds,  704 

of  urethra,  penetrating,  7.V'. 
Wrenching  for  weak  foot,  349 
Wrist,  ctmtractun»s  of.  plastic  oiM'ration> 
for.  ()34 
dislocations  of,  293 

tn'atment  of,  2\\A 
e\ci.sion  <jf,  381 
fractures  of,  com])«>und.  deformities 

and.  200 
silver  fork  defornuiy  at,  3titi 

treatment  of,  300 


A'-KAY  burns.  539 
,  skin  grafting  in,  i)74 

\*Anirs,  .330  dermatitis.  53!J 

oix^atioii  for.  33il  in  diagnosis  of  com|>ound  fractures, 

paralytic,  345  222 

N'aricose  ulcer  of  leg,  s',V2. 

\  arus  paralytic.  315  Z 

Ventral  hernia,  transplantation  of  fascia" 

in.  (>S5  j  Zi(;zA(;  burns,  skin  grafting,  071 

Vnlkmann's  contrjM'ture.  fracture  of  in-    Zoografting,  t»73 
ternal  condyle  of  humerus  and.  82         '  Zoojilastie  fascial  grafts.  081 
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